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itmOEL  MISSION.— SIXTH  fiV|.lJ^IN. 

*  Leeds;  10116  28,  Ittt. 

OuA  prestfoi  (ask  is  finUbed  id  Laeds.    We  have  aUrmed  aior^ 

^ood  Christiaiis,  than  if^  have  been  able  to  gel  t6  hear  ua. 

#  ^fter  meetings   nieoesiiVe '  small    btit   respectable  eoinpafiiea» 

•thfoagh  the  weak,  we^^re  totd  fast  night,  thai  we  shoind  not 

^^  allowed  to  receive  .compaoy  on  the  Suod&yy  aod  that  tha 

Mayor  and  tfai^strat^' would  sapport  (he  landloid  of  oor  rdoufi 

wiUi  all  the  pbyaieal  force  at  their  oooufiand,  to  prevent  it    It 

ivas  10  vain  to  cope  with  this ;  and  thoagh  we  should  have  had 

the  b^eoBgregationip  Leeds^  kt  free  admission,  we  were  not 

.desirous  of  physical  hostilities,     Iinmense  btiMbl^ft  of  people 

eame  to  the  door  of  our  }ecture^room>  lit  the  appointed  ttitie,  as 

the  interruption  bappened  too  late  to  be^  annotfoeed.    Various 

groQpSy'to  the  npbiher  of  five  hundred,  kept  up  a  long  cOnver* 

aation  on  the.ctrcnmstance^  and,  it  is  likely,  that  more  conviction 

ef  oor  D^titttde  arose  at  the  interruption  We  had  iteceived,  than 

If  we  Ittd  afidressed  them.    So  much  for  Christian  feat  aUd  godljr 

caro.j  The  Christen  religion  was  n6t  made  for  Inquii^,  anS  we 

um  vei^shrewdlV  told,  'by 'its  preachers,  that  the  time  is  now 

ene  l9[Tor  it.  They  certainly  are  well  seated  in  ils  high  places, 
t  we  ieao  'sha&e  them  and  itoake  them  quake  and  tremhle.  We 
aball  overthrow  them ;  aod  that  which  wo  are  tkking  ii  the  right 
.ooofse  for  an'-aqoomulative  pow^r,e%oal  to  the  project.  The 
JLeeda  Infidels  will  very  soon  possess  themselves  of  a  lecturing* 
rooni^  in  which  they  cannot  he  disturbed,  on  ^uoday  or  any  other 
day.    Afisoon.as.thfy  have  a  room' under  their  controuft  that 
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will  contain  three  iM^idred  persons^  w6  will  return  to  work 
among  them.  Wa.  exhort  the  Infidels  of  ^ other  towns  to  rally 
fowa^  the  accomplrnhment  of  a  similar  project.  Infidels  must 
not  ask  leave  of  Christians  for  an  enclosure,  in  which  to  deliver 
their  sentiments.  And  if  they  do>  they  wi}!  continue  to  ask  in 
vain  ;  for  the  Christians  are  much  too- cunning'  to  grant  the  per- 
mission. Our  experience  assures  us,  that  diseussion  with  Chris- 
tian preachers  will  not^  ohisilied,  until  Infidelity  has  its  temples^ 
in  which  it  may  be  begun.  The  argument  with  the  Christians 
now  is,  t|iat  places  bi^ilt  and  qonsecrated  to  a  pleaching  of  the 
word  of  Godf  would  be  desecrated  by  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
that  word.  They  reason  well  and  wisely,  as  to  their  private 
interests,  and  will  never  otherwise  reason.  But  this  we  have 
done.  We  have  challenged  them  on  new  ^und.  We  have 
dtme  what  lie  Infidels  have  ckme  before  ua.  We  have  diapated^ 
on  historical  grounds,  the  personal  existence  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And,  before  us,  the  preachers  of  Jesus  Christ  are  dumb.  Not  * 
one  of  them  will  defend  his  pretended  master,  where  an  opponent 
can  answer  him.  What  does  this  look  like?  What  does  it 
mean  ?  What  is  to  be  the  inference  t  Do  these  preachers  • 
discern  the  inference  that  muat.be  drawn  from  such  a  circum- 
stanced Are  they  awake  to  their  real  situation  ?  Can  Chris- 
tianity be  kept  up  under  such  a  dilemma  ?  Their  last  resource  ia 
to  lie.  This  they  are  doing  abundantly.  In  the  Leeds  Intelli-  ^ 
gencer  of  Thursday  last,  I  am  reported  as  a  "  sorry  antagonist'' 
against  such  Christians  as  opposed  me  on  the  Tuesday  evening  |l 
when  the  reality  of  the  thing  was,  that  I  carried  every  thing  my 
own  way,  and  so  stated  the  case,  that  not  a  Christian  present^ 
not  even  the  reporter  himself;^  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
conversation,  would  defend  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, that  only  essentiality  in  the  religion.  This  very  reporter 
threw  up  the  attributes  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience  in  his 
deity,  when  he  saw  that  I  was  bringing  home,  as  the  necessai^ 
ac^unct  to  such  attributes,  moral  reaponsibiHty  for  all  the  eviU 
in  existence.  'Never  stood  a  man  before  a  company  more 
triumphant  in  argument,  than  I  stood  before  that  companj'.  I 
felt  truly,  then  and  there,  the  greatness  of  Infidelity  and  th6 
littleness  of  the  Christian  religion.  On  the  Wednesday,  Itook 
the  following  advertisement  to  the  Intelligencer  OflSce,  and  re- 
quested the  printing  of  a  placard,  to  which  we  received  the 
adjoined  answer : — ^ 

^  To  the  Magistrates,  Literati,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
more  critical  portion  of  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  inhabitants 
of  Leeds  and  its  vicinity. 

"  I'he  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  B.  A.  and  Mr.  Richard  Cairlile,  of 
London,  travelling  through  the  country  as  Infidel  MissKHiariea 
and  challenging  all  competent  persons  to  discussion,  having,  by 
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the  disrepulftble  interference  of  the  Mayor  of  Leeds,  been  reftised 
Ibe  eoBtinned  use  of  the  Music  HaH,  will  present  themselves 
belbre  the  public  of  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  -in  the  best  room  of 
which  they  have  bton  able  to  possess  themtolves,  on  each  sac- 
caeding  evening*  of  this  week,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
oratioBs  and  lectures,  and  of  holding  discussions  and  conversations, 
on  the  very  importont  sabjects  which  they  have  to  introduce. 
The  room  in  which  they  receive  company  is  situate  at  No.  15, 
New  Bond-street,  over  the  Rainbow  Tavern.  The  door  will 
be  opened  at  six  o'clock  each  evening*,  and  admission  be  obtained 
for  one  shilling. 

*'  On  Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  and  in  the  evening  at 
seven,  there  will  be  a  free  admission  to  all  respectable  persons,  to 
duch  conversations  as  may  arise. 

**  On  Monday,  June  29^  Messrs.  Taylor  anddarKle  will  present 
themselves  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford,  on  Tuesday  to  the  ^ 
inhabitants  of  Halifax,  and  on  Wednesday  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Haddersfield,  when,  at  the  latter  place,  a  discussion  is  pledged 
with  a  local  preacher  of  the  Wesleyan  connection. 

"  Mr.  Carlile  is  prepared  to  supply  or  take  orders  for  his  publi- 
cations. 

''  Leeds,  June  24, 1829." 


^  ^  Messr&  Robinson  and  Ck).  beg  to  decline  inserting  the  in* 
closed  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Carlile,  taken  in  bv 
their  clerk  this  morning,  and  herewith  return  the  money  (1  is.  ed.) 
ffBCMved  for  the  same.  They  would  also  beg  to  decline  prtntit^ 
any  bills. 
**  Intelligencer  Office,  Leeds^ 
June  24, 1829.'' 

We  got  the  placard,  whicli  was  a  copy  of  the  advertisement, 
printed  by  Mr.  Baines^  at  the  Mercury  Office,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  adjective  disreputaile  before  the  interference  of  the  Mayor; 

*  hot  our  bill-sticker  charges,  that  he  no  sooner  began  to  post  the 
bills,  than  Mr.  Baines'  man  followed  him  to  cover  them.  This 
alUr  we  leave  to  be  settled  between  Mr.  Baines  and  the  bill- 
sticker,  having  no  other  evidence  on  the  subject:  If  it  be  true» 
there  is  a  name  for  it  in  our  vocabulary,  though  there  might  not 
be  a  penal  law  for  it  in  our  statute  book.  Mr.  Baines  and  his 
family  make  pretensions  to  Christian  evangelism.    Excepting 

■  this  point,  and  Mr.  Baines  might  have  been  perfectly  innocent  of 
the  purpose,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  towaid  that  party. 
Mr.  Baines  has  certainly  given  us  more  fair  play  than  either  of 
the  other  papers,  both  of  which  have  written  down  their  editors 
as  rascals. 

On  Saturday,  we  received  a  printed  circular  from  the  scout  of 
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the  Mariner's  Friend  and  Bethel  Union  Society,  sent  out  to  gather 
wool  in  Yorkshire  by  the  Rev.  Boatswain's  Mate,  G»  C.  Smith, 
of  Penzance.  The  man's  name,  we  found  to  be  Mason.  In  the 
evening,  he  came  to  our  lecture-room,  and,  after  being  allowed 
to  make  what  he  called  a  lecture,  and  to  give  his  reasons  for 
being  a  Christian,  he  had  not  time  to  stay  to  be  questioned,  or  to 
liear  any  thing  in  answer,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
company,  fairly  ran  away. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  we  received  a  letter  from  him  by 
post,  which  induced  the  writing  of  our  answer,  and  my  attendance 
at  the  vestry  of  the  chapel,  to  know  if  the  party  had  any  taste  for 
discussion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  ^ckworth,  the  superintendent  of  the 
chapel,  disclaimed  all  act  or  part  in  what  Mr.  Mason  had  done, 
and  authoritatively  stated  that  no  discussion  should  be  allowed  in 
his  chapel.    The  following  is  the  correspondence: — 

"  To  Messrs.  Carlile  and  Taylor. 

"  This  is  to  inform  you,  that  an  individual,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  a  Christian  Missionary,  is  now  at  your  doors, 
waiting  for  admission ;  but,  in  consequence  of  having  delivered 
all  his  lectures  on  Christianity  gratuitously,  he  cannot  conscien* 
tiously  give  a  shilling  to  hear  yours.  If,  therefore,  you  say  he 
is  at  liberty  to  enter,  you  will  be  favoured  with  his  presence,  if 
not,  he  most  cheerfully  makes  his  exit.  Wishing  you  better 
feelings, 

"  Robert  Mason. 

"  N.  B. — R.  M.  will  deliver  an  oration  to-morrow  afternoon,  at 
three  o'clock,  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Leeds ;  on  which  occasion, 
he  will  give  a  description  of  the  Christian  character,  in  a  manner 
which  defies  all  the  sophistry  and  boasted  rationality  of  Infidel 
Missionaries  to  dispute,  or  produce  the  like. 

"  P.  8.  He  has  no  objection  to  your  company  in  the  above- 
mentioned  place  of  divine  worship." 

"  Answer. 

"  The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  and  Mr.  Carlile  will  attend  to  hear 
Mr.  Mason,  on  the  condition  only  of  being  allowed,  after  Mr. 
M.,  to  address  the  same  audience.  They  wait  for,  and  expect 
an  immediate  answer. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Baptist  Chapel, 
Leeds,  June  28, 1829." 

After  half  an  hour's  conversation  in  the  vestry,  and  much  en- 
treaty on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mason,  I  entered  the  chapel  to  hear'his 
discourse.  It  was  a  wild  rhodomontade  about  the  Christian  and 
his  spirilualitie9,  which  1  could  see  was  insanity  addressed  to  an 
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insane  coogregaiiou.  Mr.  Mason  promised  to  purchase  a  hun- 
dred co|M6Sy  if  I  would  print  a  refutation  of  his  discourse.  It  is 
done  in  a  few  words.  His  God,  his  Jesus  Christ,  bis  angelic 
throng,  his  spiritual  man,  his  heaven  and  his  hell,  have  no  exist- 
ence beyond  the  insanity  of  the  human  brain.  That  is  a  full 
refutation. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Leeds,  under  a  pledge,  that  we  will  re- 
turn, whenever  a  priest  will  meet  us  in  public  discussion,  or  as 
soon  as  the  Infidels  have  provided  themselves  with  a  chapel. 
Our  visit  here  has  entailed  considerable  expence  on  our  Mission- 
ary Fund,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  discharged  our  duty  in  the 
best  manner  within  our  means. 

Richard  Carlilk. 

P.  S.     We  shall  reach  Manchester  in  a  few  days. 


STATE  OF  THE  INFIDEL  MISSION. 


Head-quarters  at  Leeds,  June  25th,  1829. 
The  streets  of  Leeds  are  at  this  time  amply  placarded  with  bills 
which   have  been  printed  and  set  up  at  the  suggestion  and 
charges  of  the  friends  to  our  cause  in  this  town,  conveying  the 
challenge  which  follows: — 

*'  Christians! 
"  Why  don't  your  preachers  go  to  oppose  the  Infidels^  CarlUe 
and  Taylor  V 

All  the  preachers,  dissenterian  and  canonical,  have  received 
our  invitation  to  discussion.  A  thousand  coteries  and  tete^a^tetes 
at  every  comer  of  the  street,  betray  the  agitation  of  the  tide  of 
public  opinion,  which  we  have  caused.  As  avowed  Injidel 
Mitmonaries,  our  presence  affronts  the  Christian  day,  by  the 
never-before  offered  defiance,  that  implies  that  Christians  them- 
selves are  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  and  have  as  great 
need  to  be  converted  from  the  darkness  of  their  idolatries  and  su- 
perstitions, as  the  hordes  of  satyrs,  Chi mpanzes,  ourang-outangs, 
and  demi-men  that  engage  the  spiritual  sympathies  of  their  own 
gospel-propagating  clubs. 

As  boldly  avowing,  and  loudly  proclaiming  the  startling  pro* 
.  position — that  no  ^uch  person  as  Jesus  Christ  ever  existed,  we 
break  up  the  crusted  film  of  stagnant  intellect,  and  force  upon 
.  the  mind  the  necessity  of  thinking  thoughts  unthought  before. 
We  drive  the  preachers  to  their  studies  and  their  libraries,  to  re- 
vise and  re-examine  the  premises  and  data  which  they  had 
heretofore  considered  as  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  controversy. 
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We  excite  in  the  people  an  appetite  aod  a  curiosity  after  historical 
information  and  argnmentative  disqaisitions^  which,  though  it 
should  not  issue  in  the  passing  over  of  their  convictions  to  com- 
plete Infidelity,  will  inevitably  lodge  them  next  door  to  it ;  and 
produce  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  disgust,  with  that  mere 
windy  spiritualism  and  nothing-tO'the'purposenesSy  "which  has  so 
long  been  the  spoon-meat  of  the  bearded  babies  of  Christ  Jesus. 
There  will  be  a  want  and  wish*  and  that  wish  will  work  its  way 
into  a  call  open  the  preachers  to  handle  the  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity,  of  such  importunity  as  that  their  hypocrisy  will 
BO  longer  be  able  to  cloak  their  recreancy  in  declining  the  call ; 
they  will  be  obliged  to  attempt,  at  least  upon  their  own  ground, 
and  in  their  own  way,  to  answer  the  enquiries  of  scepticism,  and 
to  encounter  the  objections  of  Infidelity. 

This  they. will  not  be  able  to  do,  without  marching  so  far  hand 
in  hand  in  the  way  that  we  are  going,  as  to  awaken  attention  to 
those  enquiries,  and  to  bring  the  minds  of  mankind  into  an  ac- 
quaintance and  familiarity  with  those  objections. 

Let  the  solution  of  enquiry  be  what  it  may,  let  the  answer  to 
objections  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  triumphant  that  it  could 
be  conceived  to  b^,  the  mjnd  that  has  once  enquired,  or  once  ob- 
jected, will  never  again  be  capable  of  setting  down  ioto  that 
stupid  state  of  easy  acquiescence  and  reposing  credulity,  which 
alone  giye$  security  and  safety  to  the  reign  of  priestcraft. 

Suppose  the  most  sincere,  conscientious,  and  honest  heart  thai 
ever  beat  in  a  Christian  bosom :  (and  I  suppose  all  who  pay  their 
money  volutUary  to  the  support  of  their  preachers,  to  be  sincere 
and  conscientious)T-what  must  be  its  emotions,  its  inferences,  and 
its  conclusions,  on  the  great  fact  which  the  existence  of  our 
Infidel  Mission^  forces  on  its  observance  ? 

Such  an  honelst  heart  must  feel,  and  cannot  but  feel,  that  how- 
ever firm  and  assured  it  had  been  in  its  convictions  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  there  are  hearts  of  other  men,  whose  honesty  canncit 
fairly  be  suspected,  that  once  professed  the  same  convictions,  and 
have  since  abjured  them.  The  honest  heart  cannot  but  appre- 
hend the  possibility  of  such  a  change  of  conviction^  taking  place 
in  its  own  persnasions,  the  like  of  which,  it  is  forced  to  know 
has  taken  place  in  the  persnasions  of  other  men,  and  is  continuing 
to  take  place^  and  to  obtain,  through  the  whole  province  of  its 
observance. 

It  is  seen  that  many  or  that  some,  whom  it  once  knew  or  heard 
of  as  professing  and  calling  themselves  Christians,  have  in  the  full 
vigour  of  their  health  and  talents,  become  Infidels.  We  see  not, 
know  not,  bear  not  of  any  whose  sincerity  we  conld  ^riously 
req>ect,  who  having  once  professed  and  called  themselves  Infidels, 
have  under  like  circumstances  of  health  and  vigour,  ever  again 
come  to  be  persnaded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  No,  not  one  in 
all  the  world. 

Give  we  the  sentiment  of  such  sincere  Christ  anity  in  its  own 
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Itaigtiagpe.    Nothing  can  befaii^r  than  IhU. ,  .It  caanot  be  mis-, 
lead.     It  cannot  be  strained,  from  its  sense  Wl  purport  by  our 

rtatkm.  It  will  be  in  vain  to*  attempt  to  evade  the  e^cteut  of - 
admission,  by  pleadingthat  It  is  the  langua^fe  of  poetry. — It  is. 
the  language  also  of  ^ayer. — ^The  Christian  thus  addresses;  hi% 
6od:— 

"  When  any  turn  from  Sion^a  way, 
(Alas!  what numbert  do)  • 

Methinjcs  I  hear  my  Saviour  say^ 
Wnt  thoD  forsake  me  too  ? 

Ah  Lord !  with  such  a  heart  as  mine,  > 

Unless  thou  ho1d*8t  me  fkst,  .    ,. 

I  fear  I  mus!,  I  shall  decline^ 
And  prove  like  them,  at  last.** 

Ifiist  not  that  sincere  and  conscientions  Christian,  be  eootcdiv/ed 
to  have  founded  his  faith  on  hia  oomriotion  that  his  most  learneijij 
tiever,  tod  faithfal  spiritaai  pastors  woald  be  able  with  the  great- 
est ease  to  drive  away  the  wolves  of  Infidelity,  to  a^wer  tbeii! 
ebjeetioiis  in  the  most  complete  anad  satisfactory  roanner>  and.  tc^ 
exytxtthemas  the  most  ifi|inotaaiit  pretenders  to  reason  aDci  hi v> 
tory  I  And  ftiost  not  therefore  his  faith  be  propdrtiOQal^Iy  -stag'; 
gafe<^  and  iftsmfad  -WRkiithed  from  the  pivot  of  its  aeti(M»,  on 
indiag  that  what  amst  Deeessairily  seem  so  easy  to  be  done,  ia  wX 
dene  at  aU;  not  attempted ;  that  the  wolves  are  ,wA  driven 
aiway ;  that  their  objectrons  at'o  nol  answered :  and  that  theyar^ 
Mr  exbibited  astfae'mosi  ignorant  pretenders  to  reason  aiKt 
Mtftory? 

'  An'  let'the  shield  of  an  siffeeted  scorn  and  ccuitempt  fonts  and 
oar  challenges,  seerri  to  serve  the  ttira  as  well  as  it  may>  in  Xht^ 
iMMd  ^  tttbae  .whom  We  would  provoke  to  conilict>  the  Uioker-on 
must  needs  suspect  its  rottenness,  and  see  througjb  its  thotisantt 
cankered  spots  and  tune-eaten  holes,  that  what  can  only  be  pre- 
tended when  nobbing  els^  can  be  pretended,  betrays  only  the 
defiperation  of  the  cause  in  w'Jiich  it  is  advanced.  Reason  would 
t^i\  «i;f|tty*ilite,  Db^tiotis  ^(StAA  be  shown  to.be  despio&ble 
firni^  and  despised  afterwards.  iTind  CoiisisteBcy  v^buld^^  ttial 
they  Virbo^bftlNi  th^fe  main  argu^fient  of  their  faith,  oa  the  ev^er- 
iWMiit^ '{MtM>ee  that  it  was  first  preached  by  men  who  had  nei** 
tiler  wealth,'  r«)ik;  <^^  inlluenoe  in  society,  bat  wh6  wandel-ed 
about  y  inrabeeps*  ekinsand  goats' ^kins,"  and  were  accountol 
^  ike^9kf^i'^f^(t}f  aUtM/^^,'*  shoold  for  very  shame, never 
tMnk^^fiMparagiffg-ihedigfifity  of  the /n^ciel  ifsasf07^  merely 
on  tfeeoimt'df  itis  gretit'trnthH  not  beiii@  delivered  with  all  the 
pHde,  p<M»p>  and  ^iHenmstance  of  priestly  power,  or.  because  ita 
MM^ma^  iM  i^ssr  liberally  supported,  and  less  conveniently 
acctiiamodMsd  i^M  Ihewsetves.' 

1  ts^  ne'i^'torgolten,  nor  can  forget  the  very  pregnant  and 
aigniflcant  observation  of  a  fellow-student  of  mine,  nbw  holding 
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1  fftbis  liuUtaiitiaVprefeniient  io  tlie  Cliiirch,  when  We. 
the  divinity  lectams  together  in  the  UnivtHTKity.  '*  Pliqgae'  a». 
theie  divinity  lectines/'  said  he, ''  they  really  do  one  ineffe1i»mi> 
than  g^>od :  they  suggest  douhts  tliltt  would  never  have  atoeDift^ 
one's  own  mind :  and  however  satisfactory  or  dever  the  aBawetr 
to  the  objections  that  are  brought  forward^  seem  at  the  tine  tOf 
be,  there  is  something  so  much  cleverer  and  more  striking  in  the 
ofojections,  that  I  fiAd  the  objections  haunt  ray  remembranoep 
when  I  have  quite  forgotten  the  answers.'' 

I  have  heanl  the  sentiment  of  this  complaint,  frequently  ad** 
duced  as  an  apology  for  declining  all  treatment  of  the  historical 
evidences  of  Christianity,  from  the  pulpit.  1  huve  heard  it  oMtt 
strenuously  urged  by  a  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity  whom,  when 
I  was  a  believer,  I  Icnew  to  be  an  unbeliever,  but  who  when  I 
became  an  unbeliever,  turned  on  me,  and  became  one  of  my 
BKMt  ftiribund  and  implacable  persecutors. 

But  surely  the  sentiment  is  utteriy  incompatible  with  momi 
honesty.  If  the  preachers  of  Christianity  were  satisfied  4hat  ita 
pretended  evidences  were  calculated  to  command  the  eonvieyon 
of  an  honest  mind,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  feel  any  gtealer 


pleasure,  or  be  bound  by  any  paramount  doty  to  that  df  fii^eettl* 
If  and  earnestly  bringing  the  subject  before  their  beavers ;  mA 


even  seeking,  courting,  and  making  occaiiens  to  ooDfront  \ 
lieven,  and  to  expose  the  fhtility  of  their  ailments  and  the  i»* 
accuracieiB  of  their  information  f  Their  declining  to  do  80>  tmm 
be  accounted  for,  on  no  other  principle,  than  that  of  poU^  mnA 
management  They  preach  to  the  people  what  they  do  boI 
believe  themselves.  1  defy  the  power  of  imagination  itself  to 
imagine  any  other  principle  of  their  conduct. 

On  this  principle  one  may  fairly  venture  to  give  for  them  wImI 
they  will  never  venture  to  give  for  themselves. 

An  Answer  to  the  Challenge. 

Cftrteftaiit,  why  don't  ffour  preodlere  go  mtd  epjMie  Ae 
InMeh,  Taplar  and  CarliU  f 

w  by !  Christians  ? — ^Because  your  pieachen  an  right  weU 
aware,  that  by  such  an  opposition,  they  would  have  every  thiog 
to  lose,  and  notbmg  to  §[ain,  while  thoae  whom  you  call  on  tfaen 
to  oppose,  have  every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

Because,  your  preachers  are  right  well  aware,  that  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  really  are  rotlcD  and  indefensible,  that  a^y 
attempt  to  defend  them,  would  only  serve  to  betray  to  publie  no* 
toriety  how  bad  and  weak  they  are ; — that  the  admissiona  tliat 
they  themselves  would  be  obliged  to  make,  srenld  make  more 
Infidels  in  one  discussion  than  Taylor  and  Gariile  could  make  ia 
a  y«ar ;  and  because,— as  in  all  such  causes,  ''  leosl  MS<(^e#fi- 
rte  trended:' 
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» the  rMMM  why  yoqr  preaclien  «bould  n»t  enter  idto 
with  Taylor  and  Carliley  nor  with  aay  other  loff* 
Ml  who  shall  at  aay  tinw  call  on  them  so'  to.do,  are  eqitilly  eo-; 
fflanil  .Yalid,  whether  yon  presume  that  your  prettcbeni  be  sin-. 
cSMin  their  professioM,  or  hypocrilical,  or  partly  sincere  and 
psrtiy.hypecritical  :.ih*tHie  or  otherof  which.clistincti  vis  .states  of 
and,  every-  professiogf  Cbristian  necessarily  must  hie. ! 

K  If' your  pieachers  are  Hneerey  they  must  sincerely  believe  iA 
their  rigiit  and  duty  to  keep  the  means  of.  influencing  the  public 
auad,  as  esrclasively  as  possible  to  themselves,. and  that  so.fo^- 
MdaUe  a  panoply  committed  by  a  partial  Providence  to  ikeir 
handSy  is  not  to  he  put  in  hazard,  surrendered,  or  shared  with  the 
MiaistiGrs  of  Satan.  They  have  texts  of  .Scripture  enough,  and 
flMNe  than  enough,  to  justify  and  oblige.them  Jto  depart  from  the 
te»Ui^  ike  9mgodli/y  <<  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  us/'«-'/  to 
eome  out  from  among  uo  and  be  eeparate."'  The  very  first 
«sise.*of  their  flrat  Psalm,  is  directly  aimed  against  the  principle 
ef  free  diseos^n,  and  forbids  the  giving  a  hearing,  to  any  parties 
iriMee  opinions  square  not  with  thfi^.rule  of  orthodoxy.  '*  Bless- 
edls'theosaD  that  walkethnotin  Abe  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
aor  staadetb  in  the  way  of  sinners, — nor  si^teth  in  the  seat  of  the 


_  themselves  that  they  have  the.  cure  of  eoule,  and 
ttsllhey  me  to  **  wateh  for  the  souls  of  their  flocks,  as  they  that 
iMrtgiveaeeoUBt:''  they  cannot  but  upon  that  persuasion,  sin- 
esBsly  apprehend  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  ministerial  fidelity, 
sboaU  they  by  their  presence  or  example,  seem  to  countenance 
the  dsngerooa  curiosity  which  might  issue  in  loss  of  faith  and 
cooseqaent  loss  of  heaven,  to  tl^  squIs  which,  their  example 
■igfat  allvre  into  the  atmosphere  of  infldelity. 

2.  But  if  your  preachers  be  tiiet«eere,  and  all  of  them  together, 
as  great  hypocrites  as  the  majority  of  them  cannot  be  doubted  to 
be  ;*»ao  much  the  rather,  and  all  the  stronger  are  the  reasons, 
why,  they  should  not  expose  themselves  to  the  hazards  of  a  eon- 
Met,  Hie'adverse  issue  of  which  to  themselves,  they,  mnst  be  so 
much  the  more  before  hand,  able  to  anticipate.  . 
•  The  afgnnents  of  Infidelity  can  hold  out  no  exciting  attraolion 
ef  novelty  to  them,  to  lure  them  to  the  lists  of.  a  coo^versy  in 
which  they  have  no  laurels  to  win,  no  advantages  to  gain,  no  re- 
wards to  hope : — hut  contrariwise,  have  to  fear  the.detection  of 
theirfiillacies,  the  exposure  of  their  craft,  and  the  peril  of  the 
emeivmemlM  which  that  craft  secures  to  them. . 

Wlw  woaM  he  so  weak  and  fatnate,  as  to  put  arms  into  .the 
oC  an  eneiBT :  or  hazard  an  engagement,  when  all  the 
ages  thal«vieloiy  oouklgive,  were  his,  without  a.strugjple? 
'  ••To  year  pvmehers  of  the  mixed  eUUe  of  mind,ih9i}9»to 
these  who  aas  partly  sineere  and  partly,  hypocritical,  whose. jTaith 
and  poliey  swmg  in  equable  oscillations,  like  a  pepdnJuQi ;  all  * 
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the  recuwas  aad  motives  both  of  hypoemy  aad  of  fiyMerily,  UMd 
their  anited  cogency  in  forbiddance  of  their  aooepting  the  dmi-. 
lenge  they  have  received.  The  decutsatioDs  of  the  difltiactive 
motives  of  piety  and  policy,  like  the  warpetid  Woof/ blend  iik 
the  firmer  texture  of  the  good  reason  they  have  for  avoidioig'  all 
conflict  with  us.  And  were  that  aif^ometfta  thoiisaiid*fold  more 
flimsy  than  it  is;  the  wHlingness  of  the  people  to  be  deceit^ 
and  the  indiflbfence  of  those  whose  interfersoee  would  be  formi- 
dable, as  to  whether  the  people  be  deceived  or  not,  serves  snffi-) 
eiently  to  wax  over  and  fill  up  its  gapingjnterslices»  to  susiaki 
its  CDnsisteoey^  ami  to  conceal  its  weakness.  If  tbey  donbl 
whether  they  be  on  the  right  side ;  they  cannot  doubt:iliat  they 
are  on  the  9afe  side.  The  misgivin^^  of  conscience^^  are  made 
up  by  the  eaiculafton^  of  interest,  and  the  hesitation  as  to  whe« 
ther  k  be  rig^t^  to  leave  our  challenge  unnoticed,  is  settled  by 
their  conviction  that  it  is  certainly  prwdeni  to  do  aok 

Never  then,  never  at  any  time  will  the  priesta  of  any  religkiii 
that  11,  or  ever  shall  be  on  earth,  whether  they  be  soppoised 
the  best  or  worst  of  men,  whether  they  be  honest  or  diahoiiei^, 
good,  bad,,  or  indifllerenti;  never  will  they  sorrender  the 
aseendancy  which  they  have  once  gained  over  the  minds  <lf  the 
people,  never  will  they  cease  to  consider  the  people  as  ttmicpro- 
peety^  or  come  down  from  the  pedestals  of  their  assnmed  iottUi- 
bility,  to  subject  themselves  to  the  shock  of  th6  collision  of  widtl 
with  mind. 

.  I  had  supplied  those  reasons  fop  them,  immediately  previous  to 
the  coming  to  hand  of  the  annexed  report  of  out  proceedings  mp 
to  yesterday  evening,  which  appears  in  the  Lbeb«  PATRtoTof 
this  morning  June  27th.  It  is  in  a  subdued  spirit,  smd  fav 
gentler  phrase  than  the  envenomed  scurrility  of  the  Intel ligfeftcen 
The  admission  in  charity  of  the  probability  that  I  might. be:an 
cmiable  enthusiast  savours  ef  a  cadence  lo  which  tny  bars*  are 
wholly  unused,  from  such  a  quarter  i  have  hardty.ever  heard  il 
admitted,  that  I  had  any  lot  or  part  in  humanity.  Bfut^  frieM 
and  brother  apostle  St  Richaidyisto  pay  for  this.  At  hiseicpelieb 
am  I  burthened  with  this  approximation  to  ei  vilify.  •  Tiie  oil  is 
poured  on  me,  to  point  the  sliaft  levelled  at  him.  AccQrdin0*  to 
the  adage,  tbey  are  for  robbing  Peter  to  fMff  PauL  But -as  o'nr 
friendship  is  not  a  combination  in  wickedness,  the  hope  of 
aevmng  oa  can  only  be  realized  upon  the  emergeane  of  some  ia^ 
dividuafl  having  saperior  claims  on  oar  nroca^  coafideaitoaod 
esteem,  than  we  have  reciprocally  opon  each  ether.'  Wlkett  I 
can  And  a  better  man^  oae  more  honest  and  mooa  aMe^ia'this 
eanse,  oae  who  being  with  me  at  all  seaaon^and  ^  who  >  in  aaH 
ferioig  all,  has  been  as  one  who  snflbied  nothing,"  i'il  be  the 
flrst  to  shew  Mr.  •  Carlile,  as  i  would  shew  the  best  man  1  ^ftver 
knew  or  shaAl  know  that  he  shall  never  hold  a  piabe  in  niy 
'  esteiem,  that  n  better  man  nu;y  chalteage  from  him. 
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(From  the  Leeds  Patriot  of  June  27>  iSM.) 
"  The  Infiobl  'Muwionartbs. 

''  Tbe  Infidel  Missioiiaries  as  they  style  iheoiaelves,  hav« 
diuiog  the  week  addressed  circulars  to  the  defgy  and  minbtevs 
of  every  deooioiiiatioD  in  Leeds,  challeoging  them  to  public  dis* 
cQssioo  00  the  truth  of  our  Christian  religion.  The  walls  of 
the  town  have  also  been  placarded  with  a  copy  of  this  challenge. 
Another  placard  has  also  caused  some  sensation,  it  rons  thus  in 
vefyla^  letters: — 

'  Christians!  Why  don't  your  preaehers  go  and  oppose  the 
Infidels,  Taylor  and  Carlile  V 

"  These  placards  have  gfiven  rise  to  a  question,  on 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  viz.  that  it  was  the 
boDDden  duty  of  the  clergy  and  Ministers  to  meet  the  chaUeng|i, 
and  defend  the  faith  which  they  professed — that  they  are  ready 
00  all  occasions,  where  no  opposition  is  expected,  to  come  for- 
wsrd,  and  talk  per.hour ;  but  now,  when,  their  talents  and  erur- 
ditioo  were  likely  to  be  put  to  the.  test,  they  shrunk  from  the 
coolest.  Others  again  assert,  that  by  the  attendance  of  tbe 
cleiigy  and  minister^  a  dangerous  consequence  would  have  been 
^ven  tor  the  Missionaries,^  which,  on  many  accounts,  il  were  wise 
sod  pradent  to  avoid. 

''We  confess  <Nicsel¥esto  incline  to  this  latter  opinion,  and  think 
tbe  reverend  gentlemen  have  acted  wisely  in  keeping  aloof ;  not 
that  for  one  moment  we  suppose  they  were  inadequate  to  the 
task,  or  .that  tbeir  bosoms  were  .not  fired  with  proper  zeal  in  the 
Mrvide  of  their  Lord  and  Master;  but  simply,  because  tbe  judges 
who  were  invited  to  decide  on  so  important  a  controversy,  ii^ 
eluded  all  persons  who  -could  afford  to  pay  one  shilling.  In  dis- 
cQssiipg  points  of  faith,  no  man  would  attend  to  the  opinions  of 
any  b«^  the  learned  and  the  pious ;  and  when  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  faith  itself  waa  proposed  as  a  fit  subject  for  discussion, 
it  were  only  an  additional  insult  to  Christianity,  to  suppose  for 
one  moment,  that  the  *^  Shilling*'  Tribunal  was  a  proper  one. 

"  We  would,  in  charity, dissever  Mr.  Tayl<«  from  Carlile.  Tbe 
former  is  probably  an  amiable  enthusiast,  who  in  after  years 
may  p<i8stbly  regret  the  attempt  at  schism  he  faas«sade;  but 
"  tbe ann  without  a  God"— 4he  avowed'Atheist, Carlile— the  man 
who  dares  deny  bis  Maker,  wbakt  above  him  his  thunders  are 
abroad,  and  aronnd.faim  on  every  side  tbe  earth  is  teeming  with 
the  bountiful  dispensatioiis  of  bis  never-ceasing,  benevolence. 
No!  No !  Mr.  Carlile,  our  fingem  tremble  to  reeord  your  blae- 
pbeaqr.  Wbat.8ir,  dkl  you  fancy  tbe  mas  of  Leeds,  were  below 
even  the  savages  of  North  America*  or  the  various  pagan  nations 
of  tbe  earth?    that  ifaey  were  not  eqnal  Ic  the  fbllafwewof 
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Zoroaster  or  Mohammed — all,  all  of  whom,  acknowledge  aud 
own  the  great  Spirit,  the  everlasting  God. 

"  Go  home,  Sir,  to  your  infamous  colleagues  at  Charinjg  Cross— 
and  compose  another  filthy  **  Every  Woman's  Book" — to  the 
everlasting  disgrace  of  the  press,  and  of  the  a^e  in^  which  we 
live ;  but  we  trust  that  in  your  intended  peregrination  through  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  you  will  be  shunned  as  a  pestilence 
by  every  man  who  would  not  tamper  with  his  allegiance  and 
loyalty  to  Heaven." 

The  argument  against  us,  involved  in  the  sarcasm  of  our 
being  "  a  shilling  tribunal"  might  be  subscribed  in  all  its  signi- 
Hcancy,  if  it  were  our  fault,  that  it  is  a  shilling  tribunal,  or  if 
there  were  reason  to  suspect  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to  be 
the  possessors  of  a  magnificent  edifice,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
throw  its  doors  open  to  the  public,  without  any  anxieties,  or 
necessities  on  our  part  of  looking  to  the  means,  of  meeting  the 
responsibilities  incurred. 

The  advocates  of  a  system  sustained  by  annual  millions  drawn 
from  the  pockets  of  involuntary  payers,  impugn  our  claim  upon 
the  liberality,  nay  up<}ki  the  justice  of  those  who  can  only  pay 
88  they  are  willing  to  do  so.  Thetakersof  millions  of  pounds, 
begrudge  us  the  necessities  of  existence.  The  believers  in  Om* 
oipotence,  expect  from  us,  a  miracle,  which  they  hold  to  be  too 
much  to  be  expected  from  Omnipotence  himself,  even  that  our 
cause  should  stand  its  ground,  as  his  cause  could  not.  That  we 
live  without  means  of  living,  and  present  a  respectability  of  ap- 
pearance, without  expence.  I  wish  too  much  of  this  ungenerous 
and  mean  sophistry,  vastly  too  much  of  it,  were  not  found  in 
minds,  that  alfect  to  be  with  us  in  sentiment,  and  to  wish  the 
success  of  our  cause. 

On  the  conclusion  of  a  most  animated  and  evidently  interesting 
oration,  with  which  i  closed  the  business  of  yesterday  evening's 
discussion,  I  received  all  the  amends  that  gratulation  and  admi- 
ration could  make,  for  the  absence  of  every  other  consideration 
of  labours  not  to  be  surpassed,  animated  by  a  sincerity  and 
zeal  that   1  see  no    where    equalled;    my  apostolic  brother 
only  excepted.    A  gentleman  who,  I  understand,  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  who  subscribed  to  my  support  in  prison^ 
assured  roe  that  ^*  I  ought  to  form  no  judgment  from  what  1  then 
8aw«  or  bad  seen  in  Lec^s  on  the  state  of  feeling  and  sentiment  on 
the  great  question  1  had  come  to  agitate :  that  I  could  have  no 
idea  how  many  and  good  friends,  and  ardent  admirers,  1,  and  our 
good  cause,  and  our  good  chivalry  in  that  cause,  faad»  in   this 
neighbourhood,  that  thousands  beyond  what  i  could  think,  were 
with  us  in  heart  and  soul,  thoogh  they  dared  not  show  their  attach- 
ment openly." 

O  yes !  yes  !    So  the  poor  have  in  the  fable  had 'many  friends » 
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—good  friends  and  true.  And  so,  when  the  best  cause  that  ever 
was  in  the  world  shall  have  been  overborne — when  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  setting  up  that  cause  on  the  basis  of  everlasting 
security,  shall  have  been  lost,  when  its  best  champions  shall  have 
been  sacrificed ;  and  all  hopes  of  future  and  more  successful  enter- 
prise shall  be  ever  cut  off,  by  the  example  of  the  failure  of  ours — 
bow  will  they  all  lament?  '  How  many  {fwe  had  known,  and  if 
we  had  beefh  called  upon^  will  be  pleaded  to  shift  the  blame 
from  the  shoulders  on  which  it  alone  can  justly  alight.  How 
will  a  too  late  remembrance  of  actually  forfeited  promises,  be 
alleged  in  tax  of  our  false  delicacy  in  not  reminding  the  promisers 
of  their  engagement,  to  make  our  memory  the  scape-goat  of  their 
defalcation  ? 

INTERRUPTION. 

Well !  even  our  large  upper  room,  so  near  to  heaven,  so 
truly  apostolical,  so  closely  resembling  that  in  which  the  very 
first  preachers  of  Christianity,  are  alleged  to  have  assembled,  and 
which  (if  we  will  believe)  was  honoured  by  the  posthumous 
presence  of  Christ  himself,  that  exalt^  humbleness,  that  humble 
exaltation,  where 

**  No  weepiDf  orphan  saw  bis  father *b  Stores 
Our  shrines  Irradiate,  or  emblaxe  our  floors  : 
But  such  plain  roofs  as"  Reason^s  cause  could  raise 
IVith  a  chalked  floor,  brass  nails,  and  scarlet  baize. 

This  our  poor  satire  on  a  temple,  whose  humble  style  and  fur- 
niture had  delighted  the  malignity  and  elicited  the  jibes  and 
taanis  of  such  a  press  as  Leeds  can  boast  of,  has  become  of 
<li^it]^  enough  to  call  for  the  especial  interference  of  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  the  Reverend  and  Worshipful  the 
Magistrates  of  this  great  town,  to  prevent  our  further  occupation. 
The  very  humbleness  which  provoked  their  scorn,  was  not  too 
hombled  to  escape  their  envy.  Their  fears  have  paid  us  a  com- 
pliment, that  could  never  have  been  wrung  from  their  courtesy  ; 
their  arrogance  affects  to  despise,  what  their  conduct  acknow- 
ledges to  be  formidable. 

The  silk -invested  orators  of  Christianity,  who  lean  on  cushions 
of  velvety  who  declaim  from  pompous  pedestals,  under  gilded 
canopies  and  gold-fretted  roofs,  with  all  appliances  of  magni- 
ficence and  convenience  that  measureless  wealth  could  lend  to 
measureless  vanity,  are  yet  afraid  and  alarmed  at  reason  in  a 
garret.  Reason  must  not  gain  footing  any  where.  It  must  not 
be  heard  at  all.  That  the  Infidel  Missionaries  should  h^ve 
engaged  the  most  respectable  hall  of  public  audience  in  the 
town  was  terrible.  The  Mayor  interferes,  the  Magistrates  are 
alarmed^  it  is  not  safe,  it  is  not  to  be  endured. 

Well-a-day^  then,  the  Infidel  Missionaries  for  want  of  better 
accommodation,  engaged  the  best  that  remained  to  them  ;  say,  as 
poor  as  it  could  be  described  to  be  ;  say,  as  mean  as  it  could  be 
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wished  to  be. — Why,  out  again  ! — the  matter  is  not  mended — ^thn 
Magistrates  are  no  less  alarmed— the  Mayor  no  less  determined  to 
interfere — ^the  danger  no  less  formidable— the  possible  con- 
sequences no  less  terrible.  Oar  presence  only  would  give  dignity 
to  a  hovel,  and  consecrate  a  barn.  A  hig'her  compliment  by 
implication,  was  never  paid  to  man.  If  thus  we  scare  them 
while  on  the  wing,  what  should  we,  could  we  bat  pounce  on 
them  1  If  in  our  infinite  lack  of  all  even  ground  and  chance  of 
fair  play  in  the  glorious  struggle,  if  from  that  very  depth  of  desti- 
tution  of  all  things,  for  which  they  designate  us  **  most  miserable 
and  wretched  beings,"  their  fears  confess  our  power,  and  they 
tremble  for  the  effect  of  our  harangues.  What  should  we  not 
become,  what  should  we  not  achieve,  should  fortune  but  once 
put  into  our  hands,  but  juftt  a  millionth  of  the  millionth  part  of 
their  advantages?  Look  on  the  Methodist  chapel  here  ait  Leeds, 
and  say  but  that  that  one  site  were  ours  whereon  to  unfurl  the 
banner  of  Infidelity,  and  one  such  a  man  as  of  such  men  our  sum- 
mons could  convene  ten  thousand,  were  settled  on  that  site, 
above  the  necessity  of  dependence  on  eleemosynary  aid,  and  the 
Christianity  and  misery  of  Leeds,  the  gospel-shop  and  the  gin- 
shop^  the  blue  devils,  and  the  black  ones,  would  in  the  course  of 
a  single  generation  yield  to  the  reign  of  well-washed  fiiees,  well- 
regulated  minds,  and  general  happiness,  confldence,  and  affection 
among  men. 

I  And  every  where  and  on  all  occasions,  an  infinite  preponder- 
ance of  the  disposition  to  hear«  the  willingness  to  be  instructed, 
the  capacity  to  judge  ;  the  desire,  curiosity,  and  thirst  after  bet- 
ter information,  prevailing  in  the  great  mass  of  mind,  over  all  the 
bigotry,  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  prejudice,  which  indolence 
and  inattention  might  take  to  be  the  universal  characterism. 
Christianity  is  rather  submitted  to,  than  consented  to ;  endured, 
than  loved;  put  up  with  for  want  of  any  thing  better  being 
offered^ than  acquiesced  in  for  any  merits  of  its  own.  It  could 
no  more  maintain  its  hold  on  the  human  mind,  against  an  equal 
chance,  or  any  chance  at  aU,  aflbrded  to  the  power  of  rational 
and  moral  eloquence,  than  the  foul  and  stagnant  waters  of  these 
dye-stained  ditches, — could  command  our  preference  to  the  pare 
waters  of  the  limpid  stream. 

"  Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  to8S*d« 
Nor  in  proud  falls  msgnificently  lost ; 
Bat  clear  and  artless,  pourjog  throagh  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swaia.'* 

Again  and  again,  I  repeat — ^living,  I  maintain,  dying,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  world,  as  the  most  assured  verity  which  all  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  in  the  world  has  written  on  my  con- 
victions,— ^that  the  first  man  who  shall  found  and  endow  an  In- 
fidel chapel,  will  entitle  himself  to  be  considered  as  the  very 
greatest  and  best  man  the  world  ever  had  in  it. 

Robert  Taylor. 
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DOGGEREL. 

There  are  some  men,  ^ho,  not  baTing  a  reason  of  their  own, 
1  think  below  the  merit  of  a  reason,  and  when  I  desire  to  speak 
of  them,  I  feel,  that  my  contempt  will  allow  me  to  speak  of  them 
only  in  rhyme.  My  readers  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  as 
I  make  no  pretension  to  poetry,  I  never  resort  to  rhyme  on  any 
other  occasion.  For  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  present 
piece,  1  refer  the  reader  to  a  paragraph  from  the  Leeds  Patriot, 
of  Saturday,  June  27,  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor.  This  paper  is  now 
eondncted  by  one  Foster,  who  has  lately  been  a  bankrupt,  as  a 
timber  merchant,  in  Knaresborough.  His  attack  upon  me  was 
entirely  uncalled  for.  1  have  in  no  way  intruded  myself  upon 
him  as  an  individual.  I  am  sure,  that  his  passion  against  me  is 
t  bad  one :  that  he  has  not  taken  the  pains,  so  to  inform  himself, 
M  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  my  character ;  that  he  has  not  the 
lacolty  of  being  politically  or  even  morally  just ;  that,  therefore, 
he  is  onder  a  disqualification  to  be  the  advocate  of  public  or  pri- 
Tate  reform.  I  know  nothing  of  ballads  and  tunes,  so  1  must  leave 
each  Yorksfaireman  to  put  his  own  tune  to  these  rhymes ;  and  out 
of  Yorkshire,  they  will  not  be  worth  the  time  of  reading. 

R.  C. 

ON  THE    RADICAL  FOSTER,  OF   KNARESBOROUGH, 
Preieni  Editor  of  a  newapaper  caUed  the  Leeds  PcUriot 


Ye  Yorkies,  of  Yorkshire, 

Be  wise,  and  sense  borrow. 

From  one,  who/eeb,  for  you. 

And  thinks,  too»with  sorrow  : 

Who  sees  you  cajoled, 

Your  welfare  betrayed. 

Your  follies  all/o«<ered. 

Your  delusion  essayed. 

By  a  knave  o'  Knave'sborougb, 

A  blockheaded  fool. 

Wise  only  in  timber. 

Of  old  Cobbett's  school. 

A  patriot,  in  name. 

In  talent,  a  goose. 

For  bad  men,  he  has  praise, 

But,  for  good  men,  cAuse. 

So  guard  ye  your  welfare, 

And  beware  of  this  pest ; 

Let  this  scum  of  Knave'sboroqgh, 

Among  knaves  seek  his  rest. 
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In  Leeds,  loo,  let  him  fail,         ^ 
Twill  be  weil,  tha^  his  fttme 
Prove  no  tricks  canj^e  play'd 
In  the  patriot's  name. 
He  rails  againU  Malthos, 
Carlfle   does  not  like; 
But,  like  Oo>>betty  foYgets 
To  know  first  and  then  strike. 
His  wooden  acquirements. 
Make  hun  strike  id  the  dark/-    * 
Like  a  coward,  can  bluster. 
Like  a  cur,  he  can  bark. 
He  strikes,  without  knowing,     • 
Kicks;  where  Cobbett  kicks, 
Like  him,  eats  his  oWn  words. 
And  s6  round  plays  bis  freaks. 
But  nought  can  he  teach  you, 
For'nbught  has  he  known ; 
Borrows  even  his  lies, 
Knows  not  truth  when  its  shown. 
He,  too/talks  of  his  God 
And  Christian  religion , 
Would  not,  in  his  paper. 
Reject  even  the  pigeon. 
A  Deist,  in  closet, 
''    ':    '     '    In  print,  a  grave  rogue,- •'  - 
.\ ..  ..    .     Tbmking  hypocrisy  .  :,  .  ^ 

Should  be  kept  well  in  vogve/ 
Not  like  Hesealton  sliiewd. 
In  his  queries  or  plan. 
Though  backed  in  his  tricks,  * 
By  his  West-riding  man. 
Sfuch  rnore  could  I  write. 
But  I'm  sure  you  will  say. 
Enough  has  been  written. 
Such  a  thing  to  display. 
At  parting,  Til  vequesty 
That  you'll  look  )iim  through, 
And  beware  of  this  timber 
Head  knave  of  Knave'sborough ; 
Who'll/o«ler  your  follies, 
Your  vices  encourage. 
Your  real  tyrants  protect. 
And  share  in  their  forage. 
So  be  just  to  yourselves, 
And  to  all  be  youjust. 
While  justii^e  to  Poster 
Is  to  withhold  your  trust. 
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And  yiMrtvdMft  5(kU*U  iidoris. 
To  mk^m  bis  own  eods, 
U^  fMTfJi  bonaire  to  ChrbU 
Aad  woald  pay^l  to  the  DeviU 
4f  lheSo?ii  Wtire  HigkesL 
4BhMl4A'  iiJoni^;e«oalBixpeooft, 
Orlko  all^sriailce  give  thMifcle* 
«le'dorGodBi«lce4jok0, 
Aod  call  kaa^Mi  a  bubble. 

&M»  A<]>  ChmUMA 


^ms^ 


WMS  FRANCES  WRIGHT. 


To  tkt  EUterif"'  Tbi  LioH^^ 

AvvH-TbolbliowiBf  oxtnct  fiom  tbe  OMH^  JBSttnk^  PoH,  it 
i  tfaiok  worthy  inaerlioB  in  the  LioK: — 

*"  Kamtiof  «  loMr  irDm  Ne^  ¥ork,  ifaited  April  M,  1«9 :— 
noMM  Wi!Jigbl  Inn  tami  io  New  York  49r  two  or  Ume 
le  paemliim  tednns  en  4aftowledg«t,  im  oppoaiUo«  to  Ibe 
CbiiHtiM  loligiott,  Md  ibe  Yaniceet  .bore  mgi^  tbet  if  ^iwr  n^ligiw 
^tBHeteid  Unom  ill  Ibeadaiioii,  it  idoes  ob  M  this  MoiiiMt  Mm  W« 
^iii  bem  io  ttawlBe.  Her  eloi|oeBce  anrpasset.  eftetytbinf  te 
th^ee  tbst  hsve  beani  the  gMi  Mrs.  SiddQii»  jMd 
ipwiauBcy  to  Iba  fiiromR.  Miss  WJ  is  editor  4i  a  ^weekly 
-  ebUtled  tbe  #V«  £bf«irer,  ia  ^sasiipiaclion  wifh  A.  J>. 
S  eoa  of  4»wiM  tbe  |»hilatiMmfa9t»  'ai^  a  JItt.  leoaiAgr^  it 
I  oriib  aHipid  aato^miid  th^y  aie  ^aeradly  ^bli^  to  Obcew 
«ff  a  &eeoad  aeries.    Miss  VK.  conto^h,  tba4  4ia  i^pabiic 


«riil»  MleaBodaeatkHi  is  eqaaliy  divided  aDi«i^  tbe  ricb  aad  the 
^MT,  #f<ea  wbae^tbefaaaticism'ond  aapefalitioo  of  the  iireseat 
«7«re  Hbfli^m  off.  Tb^e  is  no  leetaie  ef  befs  MH  eaa  be 
Miituud  to  e^m  bjr  tlie  gveatest  fiuuliie,  with  pleasare.  Her 
4UfeBieMa4M  tb«  slreM0Ml»  tbe  nost  foseibto,  the  ttrasi  imiMres- 
«i^aod  daotbitiae,  that  hirtaaii4nia±inaliob  fiioi  iaveat  I  coo- 
$m,  1  itfjwlf  MtmiitltoaHnilled^faad  begin  to  toasider  wbether 
il«Mi  be  «  idetariaa  wbidb  pervades  tbe  eivilaad  wefld«  Miss 
Wi^l^  tKnm^Bt^  bas  tnet  ^tb  |»w»tfta  o|»posiUea.  Just 
b^ia  ioehtiDg  berself  Jieie,  every  ^ort.was  lyiade  by  Ibe  priest- 
mi^  oomanmi^  to  pDovent  the  traosportatioa  of  Ihe  mail  oa 
sendqr-  iaaamerable  petitions  pro  and  coa  weie  presented  to 
Coosvesi— ft  was  telened  to  a  Select  Committoe^  and  that  Com- 
Na  1.— VoL  4.  « 
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mittee  reported,  that  the  GoveuuBent  of  the  United  States  was 
not  a  leligioiu  but  a  civil  OoFernmeDt — that  it  would  be  an 
infriilgeiBent  upon  the  rights  of  the  eommDiiity  to  suppress  the 
Sunday  mail ;  and  that  while  it  acknowledges  one  sect  of  reli- 
gionists^  it  tolerates  another  sect,  viz.  the  Jews,  who  enjoyed 
equal  rights  with  any  other  denomination/'— /Hi&Itn  Evening 
Post. 

The  misrion  of  Miss  Franoes  Wright  is  one  of  the  few  exhila- 
rating occurrenoeSy  that  cheers  and  enlivens  the  rugged  path  of 
the  truly  philosophic  mind,  amidst  the  sorroondinfir  clouds  of  reli- 
gious bigotry^  and  the  mania  of  sectarianism.  The  manly,  inde- 
pendenty  and  unfettered  decision  of  the  United  States*  Congress, 
speaks  volumes  in  proof  of  that  noble  maxim,  that  the  state  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  religion  than  to  protect  every  sect  in 
their  just  rights  as  citizens ;  and  as  a  great  emperor  said,  *'  That 
the  empire  of  the  law  ends,  where  the  empire  of  the  conscience 
begins;  neither  the  law  nor  the  prince  must  infringe  on  this 
empire."  In  nothing  is  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Christian 
more  amply  exemplified  than  in  seeking  the  arm  of  the  law  to 
protect  his  sabbath.  The  meaning  is  evident.  It  is  thus,  **  Give 
us  every  seventh  day  to  plead  for  our  system,  and  prohibit  the 
people  (torn  attending  to  other  things,  and  we  may  then  auffnm 
t)ieir  attention  and  enslave  their  minds.*' 

The'fact  is,  they  have  no  other  foundation  for  their  sabbath. 
We  may  defy  them  to  prove  a  smgle  command  in  theif  whole 
book  of  inspiration,  as  an  authority  for  keeping  their  aabhftth. 
The  Jews  ahne  have  the  law  of  keeping  the  sa^iath  in  the 
Bible.  The  direction  of  the  Master,  whom  the  Cfaristiaa  pMh 
tends  to  follow,  is  directly  opposed  to  their  mode  of  keeping  the 
sabbath,  ^'  When  thou  prayest,  tboo  shalt  not  be.  as  tbe  ^po- 
crites  are,  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues.  .  Bat 
wh«n  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,"  &c.  The  Christians 
follow  their  Master's  direction  when  it  suits  their  convenience ; 
were  they  to  follow  it  in  the  latter  case,  the  trade  of  public 
•  preaching  and  praying  woold  be  ended. 

The  Select  Committee  of  Congress  veiy  wisely  determiiied, 
fhat  the  granting  any  exclusiv  privileges  in  keeping  the  btmih 
'  ^an  sabbath,  woold  be  opposed  to  the  Jewish  sabbath,  and  it 
would  be  hostile  to  the  Sabbatarian  and  Freethinking  Chris- 
tians; as  also  to  thousands,  who  know  that  it  is  *'  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  sabbatb-day,"  and  what  is  wrong  on  one  di^,  is 
'  wrong  on  any  day.  It  is  impossiUe  for  the  government  ^  atfjr 
country  to  grant  exclusive  privileges  to  tbe  mania  of  religions 
sectarianism,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  tfommuoity. 

Bristol,  Jnoe  6, 1829.  B<  K.  D, 
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SjSVENTEENTH    DISCOURSE, 

ttelir^red  before  the  (Society  of  Univenal  BenevoleBee,  in  thM 
Chapel,  FouDden'  Hall,  London, 

%  Sunday,  Nov.  10, 1826, 

OH  7V«l&.— Part  IL 

Bj  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.  Orator  of  tke  Society. 


Men  AND  Brbthrbn — Your  good  reoiembcaiiee,  (yot»r#  I 
mem,  whose  regular  attention  has  observed  the  method  of  these 
Ducoarses,  and  seen  the  entire  system  of  morals,  established  upon 
ihe  basis  of  mathematical  demonstration;)  will  call  to  mind,  that 
oar  last  stage  brought  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  naiure  qf 
inUh: — ^VFhich  grand  mathematical  principle,  (  for  it  ie  a  mathe* 
matical  principle,  and  nothing  else,)  compiehDads  and  determines 
all  the  pffoprieties  and  fitnesses  of  moral  conduct,  appertaining  to 
our  powers  of  communication. 

Within  the  limits  of  that  Discourse,  it  was  competent  io  enter 
«pon  so  extensive  a  subject,  and  to  carry  your  convictions,  (at 
we  laemed  to  do)  to  the  correction  of  the  many  erroneous  conceits. 
Bud  to  the  exposure  of  the  inoalcukble  ignorance  of  manlcind, 
Qpon  thissnbject,  especially  of  the  religious  part  of  mankind,  wh^ 

always  were  and  always  will  be,   the  most  ignorant  ^ and 

who,  by  tile  necessity  of  their  religion,  whatever  it  be,  are  out  off  • 
AoBi.tfae  possibility  of  attaining  to  this  perfeiction,  as  neoesswily 
sith|^  blind  are  cut  off  from  skill  in  colours,  the  dumb,  from 
eloqoenee,  and  the  deaf,  from  music;      . 

The  faculty  whiph  has  never  been  developed  by  exercise,  at 
last  perishes  altogether  from  the  mind. in  which  it  had  been  ori* 
gioally  implanted.  And  the  faculty  of  perceiving  truth,  which, 
ttit  is  that  which  dbtinguishes  our  nature  and  raises  us  above  the 
level  of  the  brute  creation,  so  it  is  of  more  delicate  and  exquisite 
Sibric,  and  held  by  too  firail  a  tenure,  to  endure  the  boisterous 
coanter-action  of  any  overbearing  impressions,  and  most  necessa'^ 
nly,  by  degrees,  yield,  melt,  decline,  aad  resolve  it  away — before 
the  withering  winter  and  the  ^bl«Stii)g  fog  of  clotid-isvested 
faith  2 

So  that  of  millions  of  religious  fkbatics,  it  would  be  no  paradox 
to  predicate,  that  they  conU  fial  tell  the  truth,  if  they  were  to 
try  at  it.    The  faculty  itself  is  quite  gone  from  them. 

Philosophy,  is  grieved,  but  not  irritated  at  the  contemplation 
«f  this  latal  issue  of  human  imbecility:  and  only  raises,  her  hope 
ttd  her  exertion  in  more  strenaous^ort,  to  counteract  in  .time, 
Ihe  tendenqr  to  this  fatal  lethargy  of  the  mind :   by  calling  opom 

c  2 
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M  who  hftve  hitherto  escaped  its  inllaeiice,  or  who  are  still  but 
young  in  the  Cireean  cup,  te  bestir  themselves  in  time,  and 
shake  the  freezing:  sliig^g-ishness  from  the  mind.  Awake !  awake ! 
hkih  stt  jfoomr  Wits  about  you  I  summon  Uiem  to  the  galea  that  let 
in  knowledge.  .Beeleve;rnieD9''.(i8the  flr^t^tbejast,  theallcom- 
preheosite  icjunction  of  moral,  righteousness. — Be  clever  men ; 
or  say  your  ptayers,  and  go  to  bed  for  ever. 

Under  this  summon9»  1  feel  that  you  are  at  home  now  in  the 
coiopejentiecoUection  thatpWe  have  demonstrated  to  you,  that 
iiiith  Is  in  words,  sentimenU,  and  speculations,  what  justice  is  in 
actions ;  that  its  presidency  is  over  all  the  means  and  powers  of 
Jbuman  communication ;  that  it  is,  In  relation  to  our  faculty  of 
communicating  what  we  know,  what  science  is. in  relation  to  .the 
lilculty  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  perfection  and  excellence  of^ 
ftU  tlwt  is  harmonious,  beautiful^  and.  pleasurable.' — r Without 
idenee^  we  could  have  no  perception  to  ^purselves  of  the  know* 
'\ltdgt  ^e  hadattainedyand  the  fumitufe  x>f  the  mind  would  be 
thrown  together  in  wild  disprder,  and  derangement :  and  without 
4be  eoffvespoiidtAg;'  faculty^  (which  js  that  of  truth)  to  bring  forth 
the  knowledge  we  have  attained,  our  aeienoe  would  be  useleM 
and  unprofitabif.  .     . 

^  As  lamps  tliat  bimi 
^    '   *  Tonghttli4Bitetd,6rW»ftetl&*aarrttUftil«ra.'^ 

'<  Swe  tnum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter*'— ?%# 
hnmoUdge  ymuld  be  fieCfcs'ng,  (said  the  ancients)  funlew  ihou 
ean'et  eoutf e  osioljker  to  AfiMD,  what  ihou  k9umf€9i* 

To  do  Ibis  with  accuracy  and  precision  is  the  mri  of  truth.  To 
have  a  strong  desire  to  do  It,  is  the  moraliif  of  truth.  Not  to  foe 
able  to  prodnee  the  iaipression  on  the  mind  of  another,  which  we 
wish  to  produce,  when  the  fonlt  is  on  our  Ade,  is  ignoraaoe.  To 
tMTodnce  an  iiiiit)ression  which  vreoiight  not  to  have  produced,,  in 
the  place  of  the  impression  which  we  ought  to  have  pcoditced,.  js 
.vlce^— Naive  is  abhorent  to  it — The  fiscalty  which  she  bath 
jgiVen  to.oa  is  perverted  from  Its  intended  use  and  eody.  whenever 
«re  do  80.*— -^This  definition  will  enable  us  clearly  to  detennine 
Ifaeproprietles  or  improprieties  of  eommunicatiou,  and  prevent 
our  falling  into  the  egregious  blunder,  of  attributtfig  vice,  to  .the 
|»roducing  of  an  erroneous  iinpression  merely;  or  truth,  to  the 
atatensentiUelf,  separately  from  the  impression  iniended  to  be 
produced. 

:  It  will  be  evident,  that  in  innumerable  cases,  the  impression  of 
mind  which  we  ought  to  produce  upon  the  person  to  whom  we 
communicate^  may  be  such  as  will  and  must  deceive  him.  For 
truth,  is  reason  appearing  in  words :  as  justice,  is  r^uuSh  exhibited 
in  actions.  And  as  we  say,  **  Summua  jus,  summa  li^uria" — Am 
eapttems  degnee  of  justice  tcenM  h  the  higkeat  44gree  ofinjue^ 
tiee:  and  there  could  be  no  justice,  where  theDewas^no  reasoli. 
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So  ikere  coold  be  no  tnitb,  ^beee  there  was  no  reefoo.  And 
fetttod;  resnltinl^  only  from  the  mmd't  perception  of  a  cotopa- 
riibii  and  rehition  of  thing)!  to  each  other;  itMlows,  that  tnith 
iknottnadenpof  a 'machinery  of  words^  nor  to  be  meaanred  by 
their  absolate  correctness  or  incorrectness.  Nor  is  it  in  any  pio* 
podtion,  abstractly,  that  the  troths  ta  so  diatany  nan  night  have 
*  a  right  to  say,  ^  this  is  tmth  to  my  mind,  and  therelbre  it 
shall  be  troth  to  yoors.^  It  is  in  the  mind's  perception  itself, 
and  KkiB  the  valoia of  mon^^eadsts  just  in  the  moment  of  ten. 
teyance. 

Man  possesses  this  faculty  of  troth ;  it  is  the  highest  esKellence 
of  his  rational  nature;  and  his  richest  preception  of  dignity  and 
happiness,  is  in  the  exercise  of  it.  -     - 

1  come  now  iberefore,  totfae  consideration  of  the  mer«I  obin 
gations  which  our  occupation  of  this  inestimable  talent,  binds 
upon  tui.  Tbeito  are,  1st.  Oar'high  esteem.  8nd.  Out  diligent 
iaiprovement.'  And  Srd.  Onr  consistent  exercise  of  it^     ' 

Ist-^Tfae  obligation  of  entertaining  ever  an  high  eiteem  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  faculty  of  oonbmunicating  andreceiv* 
ing  knowledge,  is  determined  by  the  sania  fitness  and  pnopriety  of 
sentiment  which  determines  our  self-love,  and  makes  ns  dear  la. 
eurmlves.  it  is  involved  in  the  poesessioD  of  the  fecnlty  itsdf, 
which,  not  to  perceiye,wpttUhbe, not to^xissess:  and  theabsenee 
of  which,  would  be  as  unnatural  and  monstrous  as  an  error,  in  an 
arithmetical  calculation. 

^  Bvt  ^cav9n  ^h  wil^  at,  as  we  willi  torebet  do»  . .  , 

Nol  llglit  them  for  tbemMWet,  bat  Mr  t6e!r  vse ; 
Nor  Nature  never  lend*  the  ftOMllett  portion  of  her  ^erileaee, 
Bal  lik«  i  tbriAj  foddelt;  the  delermiaas 
H^i  Iheg  lory  <»f  a  snditor,  both  tbaaks  siMl  aa9/* 

They  Who  have  this  Ikcbl^,  will  love  this  faculty,  and  they 
who  hive  it  mo&t,  will  prise  it  best.  The  principle  and  motive 
which  Will  always  suffidentlyiniatoce  a  vrise  and  good  man,  to 
be  verocious  and  faithfbl  in  his  communications^  to  let  his  yea,  be 
yeaV  and  his  nay,  nay,'  in  all  cases  wbana  the  iermM  ofihi  cotenani 
m,  tbal  they  should  be  so' ;  are  a  principle  and  motive,  of  wbidi 
alt  rdigious  p^vons  kte  not  only  necessarily  destitute,  but  to 
whiefa  iceliiion  itself,  in  evisry  form  of  it  that  faatb  ever  existed, 
is  neeeAMly  and  diametrically  opposed. 

The  practice  of  troth,  is,  to  the  moral  man,  insured  in  the 
love  of  troth,  in  his  perception  of  its  excellence  and  beauty, '  bis 
mindli  d€d%^t  in  It,  bnd  his  hdarfb  only  possible  satis^ction  in 
the  piffbej^B  of  it.  And  his  wint  of  percepilion  of  it,  is  attended 
with  n  feeling  of  a  ph^iieal  rather  thior  of  moral  defect,  as  if  his 
haiid  fcad  failed  to  retain  its  grasp  on  what  it  held,  or  bis  stamb* 
Mag  foot  bad  sli^  ftomttm  intended  place  of  iupositien.  On  the 
(oifltarjr,  Ibe  rsK^iefitst^supoosi^  Mmtelf  to  discbaTse  the  jiavi- 
ttUmot  doty  of  his  faith,  in  rasignii^  his4aind  toiodisintet  iia^r- 
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simu,  in  mscribing  certainty  to  vnc^rtaioty,  distinotn^  to  india* 
tiBctness,  and  making  bimaelf  very  rare,  where  be  is  very  sore 
that  be  haJB  no  reason  to  be  sure  of  any  tbing.  The  man  of  faith, 
''seeth  the  things  which  are  invisible:"  ami  very  fine  things,  I 
dare  say,  betakes  'em  to  be.  The  man  of  truth,  seeth  nothing, 
but  what  there  is  to  bie  seen,  and  takes  it  just  as  he  finds  it. 

The  eternal  contrariety  therefore,  and  everlasting  opposition  of  * 
religion  and  morality,  to  each  other,  can  never  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on,  nor  too  steadily  maintained  before  the  mind's  obser* 
vance.  In  every  respect  they  are  at  variance  with  each  other — 
but  in  none  so  entirely  as  in  the  article  of  the  moral  virtue  of 
truth. 

The  love  of  truth,  is  fatal  to  religion.  Because  it  will  always 
make  a  man  as  unwilling  to  impose  upon  himself,  as  to  impose 
upon  another.  Nay  more  so ;  because,  when  he  has  imposed 
npon  another,  the  fault,  how  great  soever,  may  be  still  amended  ; 
but  he  who  has  once  surrendered  his  own,  mind  to  what  is,  or 
what  may  be,  a  delusion  ;  can  recover  himself  no  more,  cannot 
repair  the  mischief  he  hath  done,  but,  like  the  pest-infected  robe, 
spreads  contagion  and  death,  in  the  innocence  of  his  stupidity. 
For  ye  will  observe,  that  the  first  place  of  truth,  in  the  great  com- 
merce of  human  communiGation,  is  necessarily  in  the  bill  of  in- 
voice— and  if  not  there*-'tis  out -of  the  question  for  ever. 
>  Such  as  the  chattels  are  which  the  mind  takes  in— such  it  will 
send  out  again.  To  expect  a  man  to  be  very  particular,  in  not 
uttering  falshoods,  who  makes  no  scruple  of  belietying  them :  is 
like  asking  for  a  commodity  at  a  shop,  where  you  know  that  they 
don't  deal  In  it 

If  our  love  of  truth  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  right^  hearty,  and 
sincere,  we  shall  love  it  in  all  persons,  but  most  of  all  in  onr- 
a^es.  Our  indignation  and  contemptof  all  the  mean  and  pitifu 
arts  of  chicane  and  sophistry,  will  be  tempered  with  a  philoso- 
phical compassion  for  the  imbecility  of  nature-*and  regret  for  the 
really  to  be  pitied,  and  greatly  to  be  lamented  degradation  of  the 
sophisticating  quibbler  and  shallow-minded  falsifier.  Alas !  they 
know  not  what  they  lose,  nor  calculate  at  how  dear  a  price  they 
purchase  their  poor  triumphs.  The  conscious  sophisticator  sinks 
in  his  own  esteem,  and  feels  his  dribbling  littleness  of  soul,  hang* 
on  him  beyond  the  powerof  cosmetics,  to  wash<K>flr,  or  of  vamisbei, 
to  grace. 

The  ready  and  easy  believer,  as  being  the  worst  of  falsifiers, 
the  most  grievous  offender  against  nature,  in  the  capital  crime  of 
palming*  a  lie  upon  himself,  and  being  wiUing  to  be  decieved,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  not  being  willing  to  be  undeceived,  when 
he  is  decieved ;  is  punished  by  nature ;  in  having  so  much  of  his 
nature  taken  from  him :  he  loses  the  capacity  at  last  of  discerning' 
the  truth ;  and  would'nt  see  it— >tho'  it  stood  before  him,  aa  big 
as  huge  Olympus.    Ye  cannot  indeed,  convince  s\ich  an  one  of  his 
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errors,  nor  show  hiin  the  dusparagements  he  has  iDcarred ;  for  that 
would  be  to  give  him  back  the  faculties  he.  has  lostr-The  palsy 
of  the  mind,  contented  idiotcy,  and  babyhood  in  whiskers,  must 
be  his  fate  for  ever. 

Our  duty  of  highly  esteeming  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
truth,  will  stand  in  eternal  inhibition  of  any  .prostitution  .of  our 
powers  of  attention  or  of  communication,  to  purposes  of  which 
truth  is  not  the  object.  . 

The  powers  of  communication,  contracted  as  they  are  in  their 
wklest  range  of  operation,  and  feeble  in  the  strongest,  will  never 
endure  the  being  played  with,/rom  the  purpose  of  their  destina* 
tion.  Our  love  of  truth,  will  forbid  our  ever  arguing,  merely  for 
arguing  sake,  or  countenancing  those  who  do  so. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  moral  obligation  involved  in  our 
possession  of  the  faculty  of  truth,  which  is,  our  duty  of  diligently 
improving  the  faculty. 

2nd — Like  all  the  inferior  and  animal  faculties,  this,  the  dis- 
tinguishing one  of  the  mind,  has  its  various  states  of  health  and 
disuse,  vigour  and  impotence,  may  be  prodigiously  ana  incalcu- 
lably strengthened  by  discipline;  and  will  be  enervated  and  de- 
stroyed, by  idleness  and  neglect.  . 

We  ot^erve  and  admire,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  the 
painter's  eye,  the  sculptor's  touch,  and  the  musician's  ear,  disco- 
vering niceties  of; perception,  of  which  the  eyes,  hands,  and  ears 
of  persons  not  exercised  in  those  arts,  appear  to  have  no 
capacity. 

Tfaeeyeof  an  exquisite  artist,  will  glisten  with  raptures  of 
satisfaction,  and  in  a  moment  dance  along  the  lines  of  beauty, 
and  trace  lights,  shades,  and  harmonies,  where,  eyes  to. all  other 
intents  and  purposes,  as  wide  awake  as  his  own,  can  see  nothing 
bat  red  and  yellow  paint.  And  the  musical  ear,  in  the  notes  of  a 
Catalani,ora  Brabam,  luxuriates  in  an  Elysium  of  its  own  creation, 
.and  seems  to  listen  to  the  harp  of  Orpheus,  that  charmed  the 
dead— or  to  Apollo's  lute,  that  woke  the  sleeping  gods, — where 
ears  not  musical  heard  nothing  but  a  noise. 

Here,  we  see  the  demonstration,  that  there  are  faculties  in 
man,  which  if  not  originally  created  by  art,  so  entirely  owe  their 
evolution  and. expansion,  and  all  the  consequent  capacities  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  which  they  are  the  meanSy  to  their  cul- 
tivation only — that  but  for  that  cultivation,  they  would,  compara- 
tively at  least,  have  had  no  existence  at  all. 

And  in  demonstration  as  certain,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
HISTORICAL  FACULTY,  or  art  of  perceiving  and  communicating 
truth,  by  which  the  mind  acquires  to  itself  still  higher  perceptions 
of  rational  pleasure,  and  enlarges  its  sphere  of  existence,  may  be 
prodigiously  cultivated,  and  come  to  command  a  ran^e  of  powers 
as  wholly  beyond  the  tether  of  ordinary  minds,  as  the  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  surpasses  the  mud-built  cabin  of  a  savage. 
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2^e  »e8iw»aldbri«j.in«n.eciii»te  report  t»  ihe  auNl,  or 

!.5.  ih^?^   of ow  ow»  seBse.;  tbe  very  fntroaiore  ftoa  iatn* 
tiOD,lbei»nr*ftTe,orcheim«i€rtiatewilBe«^i.iiI«pHeftlke«bMiee» 

iJ2  ^jStf"  ^-^r  *•**•'  *»  *•»  other  iH^  the  e<|iuitio9. 

WUhoot  tke  least  iotentioa  to  deieive  yon,  be  may  net  peMeae 

irLtn'X^^'  'T'^^'  "^  "•>  ^"^-^  !««»»-  •«»i^ 
f/^ilf    *''*°  *•«  »»"7  mtended  to  produce  anotber:  as  m  ehiUL 

^oZ  ;ir  S^  «!J?*^*'  '•   •""•»  •  perfornia»oeleiDr  ••» 

«aphael,aTiti«u  or  a  WeU,  thao  tbe  ftcslty  of  peicei^ 
.vl^Tf!^*^**5»»«'r»'tivated«inJ,  iaSHSg 
iated  to  be,ni  one  Umt  was  da^  «ad  Vigil,  eaiti- 

truth  h^'/L"."^***"T'''*V«'  *~»^  AJsiw^  t»  diaeowr 

iJ^inT'"'*"*'.** ^'~*''« '»  himself;  a^tbi  «;eeiMr»  to 
IbTSS^i,^^'** *•******• ''*^*«  ha.1*««Ted/.5 
Xr^'  **"  competence,    to   iwdre^wbat  b^  1m. 

M?!he'.JiL^ff^^^"  •*"  *•*«•»*  i«p~vi^««rrfiU 
i«-»-Yonr  beeJfei  avoidaiiee  eT  all  th<M»  <i:«>..p.>u..,.  ..^ 
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hMing  it»  tim  snasliine  of  tliiC  mMipeakable  satiifaeticHi,  i;?hicli 
tte  pereeptioii  ofmyiMag^hUb  is  Use,  neVer  faib  to  ^ve»  ai^ 
TOvestablislicdQsa^'of  compaiin^  all  tbe  approxiffiating^  or 
iteedittif  degfte^  of  probabilitjr,  'with  the  imerriiig  standaid  of 
aiailienalieal  cvrtamty,  ahd  measaring'  out  the  de^e  of  jour 
miiid't  cCDsent^'to^tl^  exact  propofiioD  of  the  degree  of  proba* 
bility.  ■  ■ — Vtim  on  the  negative  side ;  of  thkigft  to  be  avoids, 
io  order  to  prevent  onr  being  misdifevoiisl y  and  minonsfjr  lojter^ 
raplM  io  the  gMit  basinet's  and  dvt^  of  iqaproving  our  faculty  ot 
pereeiTipg^  and  eoniRmiBCatfng  tratb :  *iW  evident,  that  we  shoald 
wiite  as  Tittle  of  onr  timers  possible^  on  the  innooierable  block* 
heads  and'boobleii/  who  never  having  perceived  the  beautjr  of  «. 
tradi  tbeinselvesy  wolild  serioasly  pester  us  with  such  fool's 
ouMions,— as  wkeU^a  fokr  opinion  of  a  future  $tate  f  what  mlt 
Utrnnff  of  yMV-  soUl^hen  yofu  die  ?  what  do  you  think  of  God  ? 
All  which  qbe^ions,  and  all  of  the  nature  of  which,  are  Ihe 
donee's  and  booby^s  embattlemeiits^  throvvn  up  to  shdter  himseir 
fteii  the  invasion  of  an  idda.  No  inan  who  sincerely  loug^fat  for 
Mbitaationr,  *  would  evei^  think  of  asking  for  it/from  tbose  whom 
heknewoouldinVenoniorenieans  of  information  tb^n  hihfiself. 
To  go  to  school,  where  you  know*  before  band  that  there's 
nothing  to-be  learned'^  is  just  exactl}^  the  way  to  make  sure  of, 
coming/rom  your  school,  just  as  wise  as  jfou  went. 
'  AtiotfTCT^and'pefhaps  stilt  more  fatal  impedim'ehtto  the'facult;]^ 
of  perceiving'  truth/ ii^  tfad  argumentim  ad  i^'orariitidm:  or 
«spnnebttoyottrigiioranc^>wbereby,  the  enemies  to  the  cuUi- 
vatiott'of  the  nilmaii  mind,  ^ress  you,  and  vfould  o^pf eaa '^x>o^ 
vritb  the  painAil:  eonseionsneis  of  yonr  own  impotence,  and  pf  ib^ 
nsitow  limits  or  the  human  capacity •  '  *^  You  know  npt,.  {aof 
they}  the  nature  of  your  owp  existence  ;  you  UnderBtand  not  the 
stmctnre  of  a  blade 'of  grass;  and  therefore,  infer  they,  you 
siiouid  ahat  yotfreyes  and  ofi^n  your 'mouth,  to  see  ^hat'  Oo^ 
wiilrsend  ijrow/'  Vor  this  is  in  realfty  the  meaning,  and  tbe  whole 
and  entire  meanings  gist,  and  drift  of  all  systems  of  faith^  tbat 
wcfe  ever  proposed  to  man. 

mbeseare  the  discouragements  in  the  pursuit  of  truth^  most 
faaedMly  (o  b^voided.  Now  for  the  positive  cultivation  of  the 
faculty  both'ofperceiviugand  communicating- truth,  1  would  most 
emiesfly  reeommend,  as  the  first  initiatory  exercise  of  the  mind, 
the  aCody  of  logic,  which  is  the  art  of  reasoning',  connected  with 
tfaft.  tHidy  of  rhetoric,  '\^hicb  is  the  art  df  expressing,  onr 
r^nsmifog;  *  The  inseparable  donnectbd  of  these  arts/  is 
one  pf  the  most  striKmc'  j^henomcnk  in  the  development 
of  Ute  iiuman  mind.  If  you  express  any  one  idea  of  your 
m»d,.with'pr^^oDand  fldeKty ;  the  mind,  elated  with  the 
eaoMfouaness  of  haviog  done  soy^instantlv  puts  itset(  forth  iq  a 
»eooiMfe^ertio»':  and  thus  proceed^  to  enlarge  it$cap^citiei^ 
4Hp '^^^iif Itrm.' 

Tbe  best  treatise  of  Log^ic  in  the  world,  is  the  elements  of 
Eaclid.      Duncan's  logic  will  supply  you  with  the  technicalities 
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of  the  art;  but  Eaclid,  will  famish  examples  ofperfect  and  com- 
plete reasoning. .  The  ablest  pfaysiolog-ists  have  observed,  .that 
the  study  of  the  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  the  short  treatise  gene- 
rally appended  thereto  on  plain  trigonometry,  has  been  found  to 
develope  an  entirely  new  faculty  in  the  mind,  and  to  produce  a 
corre^onding  expression  of  increased  intelligence  in  the  coun* 
tenance. 

The  art  of  arranging  and  methodizing  our  ideas,  is  so  essential 
to  the  condition  ofliaving  ideas,  that  it  seems  a  prodigious  over- 
sight in  the  business  of  education,  that  the  prime  attention  of  the 
teacher  should  not  have  been  given  to  the  perfecting  of  that  art. 
Rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  vfM'-eoppreHsing  ideas,  which  if  they  have 
not  previously  been  well  arranged,  cannot  be  well  expressed 
will  be  best  studied  in  the  imitation  of  correct  and  pore  models  of 
eloquence.  But  as  the  imitative  faculty  inakes  no  discernment^ 
and  we  as  instantly  catch  impressions  of  what  is  erroneous  or 
defective,  as  of  what  is  good  and  excellent ;  we  shall  have  need 
heedfuUy  to  avoid  lending  ourselves  to  the  reading  or  hearing  of 
what  is  idly  and  viciously  composed.  Could  we  but  get  rid  of 
the  impediment  of  having  so  much  to  unlearn  and  to  forget,  the 
progress  of  knowledge  would  be  illimitable ! 

Perhaps  the  very  best  exercise  for  the  improvement  of  our 
communicative  talent,  would  be  to  witness  the  first  performance 
of  some  new  play  y^nd  then  to  make  ourselves  its  historian :  or  to 
try^to  put  into  writing,  an  historical  detail  of  any  scene  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  real  life.  And  having  thus,  by  diligent 
improvement  exalted  our  faculty  of  perceiving  and  reporting 
truth— there  remains  but  the  duty — ^that  is  to  say,  the  unspeakable 
happiness  of  a  consififtent  exercise  of  it. 

3rd — The  recommendation  of  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  is  as 
unnecessary  to  the  persons  possessed  of  it,  as  it  would  be  impo- 
tent and  vain,  to  persons  wholly  destitute  of  it.  The  artist's 
practiced  hand  would  really  find  a  difficulty  in  erring  from  the 
line  of  beauty,  It  would  cost  an  effort,  to  depart  from  that  line; 
while  no  power  of  precept,  nor  influence  of  moral  suasion,,  could 
enforce  its  observance  on  the  rough,  untutored  fist  of  barbarous 
ignorance. 

The  sole  business  of  our  consistent  exercise  of* this  faculty,  will 
consist  in  summoning  our  recollection  of  its  nature,  and  of  the 
gradual  means,  whereby  we  ourselves  have  in  some  degree  attain- 
ed to  it,  (supposing  we  have  attained)  to  subdue  the  impatience 
with  which  we  are  too  apt  to  witness  the  total  absence  of  it, 
which  every  day  forces  upon  our  observance  in  other  inen.>   - . 

We  must  keep  our  good  temper,  and  retain  our  social  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  towanls  men,  who  may  seem  as  if  they  w&co 
never  made  to  be  historians.  We  must  be  willing  to  take  e^^ry 
thing  else  from  them,  even  when  we  cannot  take  tbeir  word. 
.  The  shrewd  exercise  of  this  faculty  will  often  command- an  exlei^t 
of  vision,  and  elicit  truths  wluch  immediate  witnesses  and  actors 
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in  the  scene,  were  wholly  i^pnoraxit  of.  By  the  ikilftil 
collalioii  of  fact  with  fact,  or  even  of  one  false  statement 
with  another  false  statement ;  you  will  find  Gibbon  (who 
may  justly  be  called  the  prince  of  historians,  and  whose 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  especially  the  15th 
and  16th  chapters,  of  it,  will  well  reward  your  labour  for  almost 
committing  them  to  memory  throughout)  you  will  find  him,  dis- 
covering to  you  the  real  state  of  things,  and  better  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  the  drama,  than  any  who  lived  at  the  times, 
or  who  acted  in  the  scenes  he  has  pourtrayed.  So  excellent  an 
art,  so  wonderous  is  the  faculty  of  discriminating  truth.  The 
most  just  and  excellent  proverb  in  vino  Veritas — that  truth  is  m 
vtfte,  which  is  because  its  exhilarating  inflaence,  quickens  the 
generous  motions  of  the  heart  and  allows  noj^he  black  and  me- 
lancboly  humours  which  generate  religion,  to  continue  in  the 
mrcnlation ;  is  the  last  argument  I  shall  adduce,  because  as  it 
marks  the  point  of  junction  between  the  physical  and  moral 
nature  of  man— 'tis  more  than  volumes  to  the  foolish,  'tis  a  ward 
to  the  wise,  showing  us  the  main  secret  of  nature,  that  after  all 
it  isa  good-natured,  bland,  and  jovial  temper,  which  Truth  delights 
in  and  with  which  she  dwells. 

Oelenda  est  Carthago. 


THE  BEAUTIES 

OF   SHAFTSBURT'S   "  CHARACTERISTICS." 

(Extracted  by  H.  D.  R.) 
Continued  from  p.  800,  Vol.  III. 

Therefore  my  chief  interest,  it  seems,  must  be  to  get  an  aim ; 
asd  know  ceirtainly  where  my  happiness  and  advantage  lies: 
**  Where  can  it  lie  but  with  my  pleasure,  since  my  advantage' 
and  good  can  never  but  be  pleasing ;  and  what  iis  pleasing,  can 
never  be  other  than  my  advantage  and  good  ?  Excellent !  Let 
fancy  therefore  govern,  and  interest  be  what  we  please.  For  if 
thai  which  pleases  us  be  our  good,  because  it  pleases  us ;  any 
thl^  nay  foe  our  interest  or  good.  Nothing  cain  come  more 
aancB.  That  which  we  fondly  make  our  happiness  at  one  time, 
we  may  as  readily  unmake  again  at  another.  No  one  can  learn 
what  good  is.  Nor  can  any  one  on  this  footing  be  said  to  under- 
stand his  interest.^' 

Here,  we  see,  are  strange  embroils !  But  let  us  try  to  deal 
BM>re'eandtdly  with  ourselves,  and  frankly  own  that  pleasute  is 
BO  rale  of  GOOD ;  since  when  we  follow  pleasure  merely,  Weaie 
di^fosled,  md  change  from  one  sort  to  another,  condemning  that 
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fit  one  time  wbieb  at  another  we  earnestly  approve;  and  Bever 
jodgiD^  eqnallj  of  happiness,  whilst  we  (ollow  passioaand  mere 
iinmbur* 

A  lover,  for  instance,  when  strnck  with  the  idea  or  (kaey  of 
his  enjoyment,  promises  himself  the  hig^hest  felicity,  if  be  suc^ 
ceeds  in  his  new  amonr.  He  succeeds  in  it;  finds  not  the 
felicity  he  expected ;  but  promises  himself  the  same  again  in 
some  other.  The  same  thinf^happens ;  he  is  disappointed  as^ 
before ;  but  still  has  faiths  Wearied  with  this  ^ame  he  quits 
the  chace ;  renounces  the  way  of  courtship  and  intrigue,  and 
detests  the  ceremony  and  difficnlty  of  the  pleasure.  A  new 
species  of  amour  invites  him.  Here  too  be  meets  the  same  in<^ 
qnietttde  and  inconstancy.  Scorning^  togrow  sottish,  and  plunge 
in  the  lowest  sink  of  vice,  he  shakes  off  his  intemperance^ 
despises  gluttony  and  riot,  and  hearkens  to  ambition.  He  grows- 
^  man  of  business,  and'  seeks  authority  and  fame. 

Qao  ttnesBi  valtiis  amtiitem  PN>m  aod*. 

Horn,  ^su  1,  Ub«  I. 

Xesi  Uiis,  therefore,  should  be  tey  own  Case^  tet  me  see  whether 
I  can  eontroirt  my  fancy,  and  fix  it,  if  possible,  oo  soanM&ug 
which  may  hold  good.  When  I  exercise  my  reason  on  moral 
subjects ;  when  1*  employ  my  alTe^tion  in  friendly  and  social 
actions,  I  find  1  can  at  that  time  sincerely  enjoy  myself.  If  there 
be  a  pleasure  therefore  of  this  kind  why  not  indulge  in  it?  Or 
what  harm  would  there  be,  sitpposing  it  should  grow  greater  by 
indulgence  ?  If  I  ani  la^y  and  Indtilge  myself  in  the  languid 
pleasure ;  I  know  the  harm  and  can  foresee  the  drone.  If  1  am 
luxurious,  I  know  the  harin  pf  thia  also,  apd  have  the  plain 
prospect  of  the  sot.  If  avarice  be  my  pleasure ;  the  end,  I  know,, 
is  being  a  miser.  But,  if  honesty  be  my  delight,  ^  know  no  other 
consequence  from  indulging  such  a  passion,  than  that  of  groW>» 
11^  better  natured,  and  enjoying  more  and  more  the  pleasnres 
pf  society.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  honest  pleasure  bb  lost, 
by  knavish  indulgence  and  immorality,  there  can  hardly  be  li 
satisfaction  left  of  any  kind ;  since  good  nature  and  social  affectioa 
if  |o  essential  even  to  the  pleasures  of  a  debauchee* 

If  therefore  the  only  pleasure  1  can  freely  and  without  reserve 
indulge,  be  thai  of  the  honest  apd  moral  kind ;  if  the  ratiwaal 
und  social  eqjoymeiits  be  so  eonstant  in  itself,  and  s6  essential  ta 
beppio^ss,  why  slyould  I  not  faring  my  other  pleasures  1o  cornea-- 
pond  and  be  friends  with  it,  rather  than  raise  myself  other  pies* 
a^res;  which  are  destructive  of  this  foundation,  and  batre  oo 
relation  with  one  anothel*  ?  t 

p.  ai5/  The  biove*  eajgeriy  we  grasp  at  life,  the  moreittpo- 
fenjt  we  «re  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  By  tbis  avidity,  its  very  le«s 
and  dre|fs  are  swalli^wad.  The  ideas  el  sordid  pleasure  stfe 
advapced.     Worth,  manhood,  geoerasity,  and- aH' the  nobl#r 
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opibiaiis  wd  fteiftiiiienlU  ef  hodM  good,  and  Tiftflow  pleaMMv 
duappeftf.  afld  fly  before  this  qoeeii  of  terron. 

it  is  a  mig^lgr  delight,  ^vhich  a  aort  of  eoiiiitef»pbiloto|»hcr« 
take  ia  seeonduig  this  phaotodi,  and  playing  her  apbtt  oltr 
«adcistaiidiag8y  mienever  they  would  take  occasidtt  to  eoafcAliid 


Who  would  not  wHIiogly  make  life  to  pass  as  qoitklt  as  was 
potf  ble ;  when  the  nobler  pleasures  of  it  were  alread^  lost  or 
cerrtaiAed  by  a  wretched  tear  of  death  ?  The  intense  s^fishtiess 
and  raeanDess  wfaieh  vceompatiies  this  fear,  must  reduce  as  to  a 
law  ebb  of  iSDjoyiiieiit,  and  in  a,  manner  bring  to  nothing  that 
SMia  snrn  of  satb&ctoiy  sensations,  by  which  we  ralgariy  rale  the 
happiness  of  our  private  state  and  fortune. 

Burseel  A  lovely  (brai  advances  to  odr  s^istaitce»  introduced 
by  the  priine  mUse,  the  beauteous  CalKope  1  She  sbo>w^  as  what 
real  bMity  is,  and  what  those  numbers  am,  which  make  life  per- 
fcct,  and  bestow  the  cUef  enjoyment  She  sets  virtue  befoire  our 
eyes,  and  teaiehes  u^.how  to  rate  life^  from  the  experience  of  the 
molt  heioio  apirtlB.  She  brings  her  sisters,  Clio  and  Urania,  to 
support  her.  From  tbe  former  she  borrows  whatever  is  memorable 
ja  history,  and  ancient  times,  tp  confront  thei  tragi^  ^pectce^and 
show  the  ixed  contempt  which  the  hf^ppie^t,  and  CreeM.  nattona, 
as  Well  as  single  heroes,  and  {private  men  worthy  of  iMiy.ikoAs^ 
kate  OTcr.  expressed  for  that  impostor.  From  tbo.lfitter)ihe 
borrows  what  is  s^iblhnest  in  philosophy,  to  explain  the.  laws.^ 
natore,  the  order  of  theuni  verse,  and  represent  to  us  the  justice 
Waeoompanying  this  amiaUe  administration.  She  shows  us  that 
by  this  just  comfdiance  we  are  made  happiest;  and  that  the 
ineasnre  of  a. happy  life  ii^not  from  the  fewer  or  more  suns  which 
we  beholdy  the  fewer  or  more  bMtths  we  draw,  or  meals  which 
we  repeat;  but  fjKUi  the  having  once  lived  well,  acted  our 
part  handsomely,  and  made  our  exit  cheerfully,  and  as  became  us. 

P*  91S.  Seel  .The enchantress  Indolence  pceients  faenelf,  in 
all  ifae  pomp  of  ease  «nd  laxy  Juxnry«  She  promises  the  sweeidst 
life,  smd  ihvites  to  her  pillow ;  ei^oinB  us  to  expose  omrselirea.  to 
aoadaeDturona attempt^  a^  forbids  us  any  ei^ngeBBent  whi^ 
■siy  faring  us  into  action.  /'Wfaete^  then^  are  the  Measures 
wuek  asnbition  promises  and  lovb  affords!  How  is  the  gay 
wcfU  eajoyedl .  Or  ase.  those  to  be  esteemed  no  pleasnres, 
] whUh arelost  by doUnem  and  inactim f  But  iadidenee  is  the 
highest  .pieasure.  To  live  and  not  to  feel !  To  JTeel  nd  tronbio. 
Wbaigood  then}— Life  itself.— And  is  this  proper^ td  Kvef 
is  steeping,. life!  Is  this  what  I  should  study  to  psolongf 
Hem  tbe  fantaatic  tribe  itself  seems  scandalized*  A  eiidl  war 
The  major  part  of  the  capadous  damns  range  them- 
nn  msjann's  side  and  declare  against  tbe  laagvid  syren. 
iMSi  blushes  at  the  offered  sweet.-  Conceit,  and  Vanity 
».«uperiot  aite:*.Svnn  Luxury  henelC,  in  her  polite  and  elegant 
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We  dinedy  od  tha|t  dflgr,  in  the  commercial  foom  of  the  Sun  Idd, 
Bradford^  with  a  group  of^raveUers.  Mr.  'Caylor>  happeniiig  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  &bie,  was,  as  soon  as  wine  was  called  for, 
declared  the.presideot  of  the  company.  The  conversation  was 
generally  agreeable,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  president  called 
lor.  He  pronoanced  *^univeraal  benetoUnee'  and  ^omefew 
generalizations  of  that  kind,  which  were  apparently  pleasing  to 
the  company.  After  the  dinner^  a  brewer  4)f  Leeds  introduced  a 
Mr.  Horsefallof  Bradford^  a  wine  and  spirit  anerebant,  to  take 
wine  with  hioi.  Mr.  Horsefall  was  not  long  at  table,  before  be 
began  with :— "  We  have  got  the  Infidels  at  Bradford— Taylor 
aadOMrttle.  I  thiek <te test timg  that  mold  Hi  idoM  wfth 
them  would  be  to  send  them  to  the  tread*mUl,''— ^^  So  1  think/' 
said  the  Leeds  brewer. — *'  They  got  themselves  neatly  lectured 
ift  Leeds,"  continued  be,  **  by  a  Mr.  Hesealton,  who  keeps  the* 
South-market.  He  made  them  look  very  silly ;  and  the  papers 
too>  have  ^  them  :doim  in  good  style/  . 

Mr.  Taylor  could  scarcely  contaia  himself,  and  did  say  a  soften- 
ing wor(i,  about  the  Infidels  appearing  in  the  apostolic  character ; 
but  I  lo6ked  a  request  that  he  would  not  take  up^the  subject  and 
it  hitd  its  effect:  it  was  dropped.  The  offensiveness  with  whick 
the  subject  was  introdoced  by  the  Bcadford  wine-merchant,  was^ 
such,  that  excluded  fill  pleasant  conversation  on  that  head, so  we 
thought  it  best  to  turn  it,  and  let  it  proceed, pleasant^  on  some 
other.  Little  were  We  suspected  of  oeing  the  proscribed  Infidels ! 
In  the  eye  of  Mr.  HolrseGslt  and  the  Leeds  bifewer,  we  appearM 
as  good  a  pair  of  Christians,  as  they  had  ever  net  wiHi :  and  tftte 
eircamBtance  might  afibrd  them  a  lesson,  by  Wtiieli  Ifaey  awr  for 
the  futare  hold  tbe  eharacter  of  laideltty  ia  better  estimatieii. 
We  had  here  a  practical  proof  of  Ihemaschief,  whkh  such  men 
asHeseaUoa£otmmitaa.la6dei  ^pouites*  He  was,  by  these 
people,  supposed  to  have  been  a  very  good  Christian,  when,  it» 
reality-,  he  was  an  Infidel,  end  the  first  man  in  Leeds,  as  a  stra^n- 
ger,  who  gave  me  his  hand  and  a  wetoome,  aad  who  esieovraged 
our  eflbcti,  until  he  fowid  hinseK  entangled  by  the  presaoee  of 
the  Mayor  and  some  other  town  offleers  We  passed  o«r  day 
very  well  at  the  Son  Innj  and  found oui^lves,  Hhfmghimeog^  moat 
welcome  visitors. 

Une  of  the  travellers,  who  dined  with  iis»  staled  that  the  shop- 
keepers of  Bradford  were  not  now  doiog  ooe-fourth  the  amount 
of  business  that  they  were  doing  a  year  ago.  We  were  sceptical 
as  to  so  great  a  change ;  but  since  we  have  eoaversed  -  witli .  tlw 
shopkeepers  of  Mancbester,  our  scepticism  is  removed  $  forhera 
we  find  a  declaration  that  not  one-sixth  the  am^iunt of  business  ia 
doing  that  was  doing  last  year.  Whether  it  be  the  cause  or  i^ot, 
I  cannot  divine ;  but  that  universally  assigned  is  the  withdrawal 
of  the  one  pound  notes,  and  yet  the  dirty  oiTensive  paper  money  is 
tdo  common  here.  The  fact  of  the  great  decay  of  general  busi- 
ness is  certain. 


Th»  itAuKk^-wftk  Wbich  ^e  ^ere  't6  'bcbopy  on  btiditeV-iiilll 
iAMig«ia  to  tife  MMtlioaiite :  ^iA  Mr.  ^eld,  kh6  rentbr.  In  ^jj^ite  of 
tb»  ren^tnAiiuK^  of  the  trg^Wes^  t^io  ieij^mheA  that  V^e  should 
Imv^  Xhe  ttbe  br!t.  The  Ite^  ttrks  demanded  dt  him  by  koni^  oJT 
iMtn^tees.  Onre  (^\fa(arii  cli^  to  'the  doot  (6  ioqufre  whether 
^intetadedtb  lcaVek%V  Isfb^iiig:  ^itb  dAr  lec^i^ ^  biii  they  did 

Attbrdinber:  ^  sitrVeyed  xAe  to^  of  Bmdfot^,  and  walked 
miaMSf  xip  DU^y-hUl,  ^hibh  %  ah  kkcent  of  t^6  kiiies  ^    nd- 


ircnhai^  I —   . ,  —  ^  ^  — 

TdHc%^fft^'anALiibeai^MM,iodbed^  atndd^  thr6u|^h6tti.  Bnkl^nd, 
wlk stei)  ^hndrefa  ^hUA  litttb  pto^t^t  of  Utellectokl  abd  u6e- 
Miy  iociaX  <ftiltiVati6h  iak  la  titteir  of  piga.  They  appeair  te  be  borii 
ferditeaseiitldM^y^ks^^ari&bi^dfoV  the  knife,    thisbkces- 
nvet^itd-IJAttlniph&ireltc  or  fitgrh  of  bfutalttjr  in  the  ham&n 
eBUUt'etbr,  ^  Obe  of  the  Kbkib  icausfes  of  its  deg^radatiob,  slav^rj^, 
aMWi^t     It  isieriin:ebfk  higher  degree  th^n  child  murder. 
It  is  that  dhbbr  laninml  bfoteiism  #hich  is  at  variance  if^k  the 
ki^esft  de^Mible  in  tociil  life :  tod  whtbh  in  all  other  cas'ek  ii 
m  teucl^  detlUiMd^iliH  lUkjl  disVsMihiged. ,  ^eitnal  intei^iind 
mMMJi  ihari^  1fh%bra^  a  sib  by  ^6^t,  a^d  ^  dflbi^ce  by 
lt# ;  btftW^tafarirA^,  the  ^br8t]^T>f,the  brote  abimal  teemi 
tb H» fali56Brk|fM, \mWe CBri^Dsn tnah claibaa tiie ri^ht id  treat 
Ift^Mte  wfth  ai  Ubch  Vnlgiurtty/  indiflbrbbtie,  and  ddld-blbod^- 
ifais:  $B  Vi  Mith  any  bther  chaihber  ulebsil.    Thi^  shbuKl  faofbe. 
B^lisli  bUift^  is  a  waf  witb  ibve,  atrdiBlavery  ii  Ib^li^ed  ob 
the  part  of  the  woman,  where  matnal  love  should  reign  in  ei)inLllty 
And  he  'g^mdbd  b^  kit  the  toeHilly  i^rodenti&f  coni^idbrfttlons,  as  to 
efllpM^  H6A  the  m^i^  of  bringlbg  thbbt  i^pntably  ilbd  fbspecla- 
bty iillb  th«  tefeial  idrtlb,   I  begte  to  thiiik  of  tecttiribg;  bn  thlti  alU 
iniportant  sobject.  through  the  country,  if  the  wretches  ^ill  be^ 
t&eiRMdib^bbofwich  a  biirrd^  i)^h  theit  brbtdl  abd  Vicldua 
ttfrfti 

'-  W6'im^ikLHr^ii6^fibUVtibhm\hk6\6f^eiAhycUp^^ 
M ioAheki^^kfM ^v^  to  bl^  done hf  odF bYothbr  Missionary,  had 
Ab  bminbta  cfomfbbnded  ti  thb  tiibb  announeed ;  bnt  itt  that  time, 
iHSf^k/it  per^tJk  i^efte  pre^t,  ^hd  ther6  was  no  prospect  of  ba- 
dlMli Vbttfaihtfle ttilte of  otiritppoibtiuent ;  to ^€i  t^tbrtiM  to  Mr. 
V%MH  ftb&dU-rooib  J 

ettr  i^^jrith^b  of  paybb  for  idtbhUbisi  isobsfe'yd  of  about 
dU  biiliiSSi  i^di^mK:  ilfr.  Taylor  bmd^  kn  oratiob  to  ih^m,  i/Hth 
#Kcii  tiierliebttied  highly  pleased.  At  the  close  bf  the  ofatSbn . 
two  well-dressed  men  came  in  and  began  to  throt^  theavleiTCfll 
aiioat  with  ain  of  consequence.  One  of  them  was  a  surgeon  of 
Bradford,  of  the  name  of  George  Beaumont,  and  an  occasional 
religious  speeeh^maker,  a  quahflcation  for  which  he  appeared  to 

n  2 
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have  grained  from  the  reading  of  religious  tracU;.  He.  began  to 
question  Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  close  of  the  oration,  in  words  very 
common  in  those  tracts  :  such  as—''  were  the  gospels  written  by 
good  men  or  by  bad  men^  &c.  .  And  if  you  deprive  us  of  the 
Christian  religion,  what  will  you  give  us  as  a  substitute  V  I  beg- 
ged Mr.  Taylor  to  allow  me  to  take  a  share  in  the  business,  and 
to  answer  him.  In  &  very  few  minutes,  he  was  driven  from  the 
room  as  a  man  moreimpertinentin  the  putting  such  paltry  ques- 
tions, than  capable  of  reasoning  upon  them.  So  much  for  the  blus- 
tering and  religious  Dr.  Beaumont  of  Bradford. 

After  Beaumont  had  left,  there  stood  up  a  name-sake  of  mine, 
who  has  his  name  attached  to  a  pamphlet,  asserting  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  in  a  controversy  with  a  Mr.  Heinekin,  the  Unitarian 
preacher  of  Bradford.  This  man  introduced  a  variety  of  questions, 
very  little  to  the  purpose,  and  made  a  very  sorry  defence  for  that 
which  is  falsely  pretended  to  have  '^  God  for  its  author,  good  for 
its  end,  and  truth  without  any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter." 
Unluckily  for  this  pretension.  Infidelity  has  the  evidence  to  show, 
that  the  matter  is  false,  the  end  is  bad,  and  man  is  the  author. 
Such  defenders  of  the  Christian  religion  as  we  meet,  are  made  up 
of  religious  tracts,  and  are  entirely  disqualified  to  cope  with  us 
iu  our  historical  researches  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
religion.  Their  rapid  utterance  and  angry  tones  are  as  chaffbefore 
our  sifting  of  their  souls.  We  let  in  a  crowd  of  persons  to  hear  the 
conversations' between  the  "  Carliles;"  for  my  name-sake  is  a 
ffreat  man,  with  his  evil  spirits,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley- 
hill.  .  The  mass  of  people  which  crowded  the  room  seemed  both 
pleased  and  instructed,  and  we  did  not  leave  them  until  after  ten 
o'clock. 

Nothing,  entitled  to  notice,  further  passed  at  Bradford,  and 
having  been  disappointed  in  a  promised  room  at  an  inn  in  Halifax, 
for  an  oration,  we  passed  through  it  on  Tuesday,  June  the  30th, 
to  Manchester. 

In  Manchester,  our  first  effort  was  to  obtain  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  which  is  professedly  let  to  lecturers ;  but  the  silly  ma- 
nagers pretended  to  be  alarmed  at  our  purpose  and  refused  iU  I 
then  applied  to  the  firm  of  Kay  and  Derbyshire,  attorneys  to  .the 
lord  of  the  manor,  for  the  use  of  the  splendid  Manor  Court-room 
hi  Brown-street.  Very  few  questions  were  asked,  and  the  room 
was  let  to  me  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  three  first  nights  of 
this  week,  by  Mr.  Derbyshire.  I  submitted  to  him  the  advertise- 
ment which  was  to  appear  in  the  Saturday  morning's  paper,  gave 
him  the  name  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  the  lecturer,  and  took  his  receipt 
for  6l.,  being  the  price  of  three  nights'  use  of  the  room.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  our  advertisement : — 
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'*  IMPOKTAMT     HISTORICAL,     SCIENTIFIC,    AND     MORAL     LKO- 
TI7RE8,  IN  THE  MANOR  COURT^ROOM. 

*  To  the  Literati,  curious  ifi  anci&nt  history  and  scientific 
research  J  lovers  of  eloquence  and  truths  and  the  more  critical 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester. 

"  Three  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  evening!  of  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  July  6,  7,  and  8,  at  the  Manor  Couit- 
rooBi,  Brown-street. 

*'  Doors  open  at  seven — ^Lectures  to  commence  at  half-past  seven 
Admission  to  the  boxes  three  shillings — ^to  the  seats  in  the  area 
of  the  room,  two  shillings,  on  each  evening. 

"  Monday  evening. — First  Lecture. 

"Subject. — ^A  display  of  criticisms  and  researches  in  the  an- 
cient religious  history  of  mankind,  conciliatory  toward  the  mutual 
prejudice  and  hostility  of  every  existing  religious  sect ;  showing 
that  the  best  principles  of  the  various  religions  have  been  allego- 
rically  alike ;  that,  like  languages,  they  have  emanated  one  from 
the  other,  and  developing  their  various  points  of  connection  and 
emanation. 

"  Tuesday  evening.— iSfecond  Lecture. 

"  SuBJE0T.*-An  astronomical  and  etymological  tracing  of  the 
various  systems  of  the  Pagan  religions  to  the  worship  of  the 
son. 

''Wednesday  evening. — Third  Lecture. 

**  Subject. — Phrenology ;  or  a  more  condensed  and  extended 
view  of  the  physical  and  moral  bearings  of  this  science  on  the 
condition  of  mankind,  than  has  hitherto  been  developed  by  f  any 
writer  or  lecturer:  showing  the  great  advantages  derivable  to 
society  from  its  being  more  particularly  understood  by  parents^and 
teachers  of  cMldren. 

*^  Ckimpetent  criticism  will  be  allowed  after  each  lecture,  and 
respectful  questions  answered,'' 

For  sundry  reasons,  we  withheld  the  names  of  the  lecturers, 
being  anxious  to  introduce  so  important  a  subject  to  a  company 
that  might  have  come  without  an  apprehension  of  that  at 
whieh  many  are  so  ridiculously  alarmed;  we,  well  knowing, 
that  Infidelity  is  offensive  in  nothing  but  its  name. 

There  is  one  of  those  rascally  Scotch  editors,  who  so  much 
infest  and  dis^ce  the  newspaper  press  of  this  country,  of  the 
name  of  Archibald  Prentice,  connected  with  a  paltry  paper  of  this 
town, called  the  Manchester  Times.  When  I  was  last  in  Man- 
chester, this  fellow  was  writing  down,  as  its  editor,  a  paper  called 
the  Manchester  Gazette,  and  was  then,  because  Cobbett  had 
been,  exceedingly  abusive  toward  me.  He  began  the  game  on 
Saturday  last,  and  did  that,  which  no  honest  and  honourable 
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man  woald  haye  done,  and  for  ibedoiiif  of  wbicb^ha  had  not,  nor 
ooald  he  have  proper  and  reputable  informatbn  on  which  toiiia||0 
aoch  a  Btalemeiit  ai  the  following ; — 

''  Dsiav^P^The  noiorioni  Mtv.  E.  Taylor,  it  will  be  seen  by  an 
adyertiseniient^,  l^  anot^  cQlaiiiA»  if  to  deliveit  tjb^  l«9^Det  is 
the  Manor  Court-room  next  y^eek.  We  are  ^^slak^n  if  be  will 
be  well  attended.  We  understaAd  that  oe  i«  acoompanied,  by 
Richard  Garlile,  the  advocate  of  the  beastly  Peter  Place's  prin- 
ciples conoerouiff  popalation.'' 

Apn^tyfelkiwistbitlotaUcabQut  the  beastly  primstples  oT 
popnlatton,  whilst  he  is  living  in  a  neijghbonrboodsitrroanded  by 
«vevy  thing  that  is  bideoos  and  bemy  io  the  homan  or  animal 
ehaiaeter,  and  calling  those  principles  keoMUjf,  which  have  no 
other  tendency  whatever  than  to  raise  mankind  in  character  and 
condition  above  anch  a  brale  beast  as  himself)  and  the  thoasanda 
of  sinlilar  beasts  by  which  he  is  surrbonded  and  delighted.  The 
whole  aim  of  **  Place  en  the  Prinidple  of  Pepvlation/'  is  to  raise 
the  character  and  conditioB  of  the  working  man  above  that  of  the 
hrote  beast ;  for  whicby  Archy  Pientice,  wteh  his  brinMloDe>  itchy, 
and  Scotch-fiddle  habits,  appears  to  have  m  taste.  The  moil 
elegant  and. acoomplished'Soeiety  thatthe  world  haa  witnessed, 
has  made  itself  so  far  elennt  and  accomplished,  by  the  observance 
of  those  principles  wbteh  Kr.  Place  has  hamaiiely  recommended 
to  the  working! classes.  Archy  might  not  know  it;  bat  better 
jiien  do  know  i^^md  better  men  sympathise  viritk  the  wretched 
eoDditicm  of  the  working  classes,  and  know  fbll  well  that  there  ia 
no  other  lemedy  for  the  removal  of  the  distrassea  and  difflcnlties 
in  which  those  classes  are  involved,  than  the  remedy  of  *'  Place 
on  tbaftioeiple  of  Population.''  Haa  Scotch  Archy  any  other 
remedy  to  r^eoosiiiettdl  Is  he  fond  of  his  national  disorder,  that 
not  to  haveit 'ahont  him  would  leate  him  more  itchy  than  with 
itiv  Ave  t|be  working  clasiieft  of  this  coantiy  to  be  fov  ever  sub- 
ject to  the  inyasion  of  Irish  lice  and  Scotch  cotuaeoos  aaimalcQla  } 
Itis  the  resDotel  of  thesis  beeatly  Duisaacea,  that  Archy.  ^entice 
dreads :  and  he  knovrs  well,  and  reasons  upon  the  principle  of 
self-interest,  when  he  oppresses  the  introduction  of  wholesome 
pBndpkfc  m'sodety,  assured^  thai  soeh  a  man  -as  himself  must 
sink  as  olhers  ria^Mn.  the  scale  of  cleanliness,  healthy  and 
comforts.  ' 

Thus  stand. aflsirs,  in  Manchester,  on. Monday  morning.  I 
think  of  sending  up  a  report  of  this,  evening's  proceedings  as  a 
postscitpt.  . 

RiCllARD  CaRLIItB. 

*«  IK  ^l9.Del  so  f^o  by  tka.  adirsrUssniaiit* 
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POaKSeHIFT  TO  SEyfiNfDM  VULLBTiN. 


Ok  tiie  Ifewihy  and-TWsda?  of  this  week,  we  have  htd  iios- 
sesftioD  of  the  fine  Manor  Court-room  in  this*  town,  iitid<  Mf . 
Taylor  has  appeared  here  in  his  orations  to  very  great  advantage, 
and  has  delighted  &a.cb  audiences  as  presented  themselves. 
Though  small,  they  were  respectable.  On,  the  first  evening,  no 
one  veoUired  a  qQe'stioQ  by  wj^ioh  discussion  might  have  been 
ettdted.  The  vbole  cqippaoy  seemed,  awed  into  an  assent  to  the 
statement  of  the  great  hjst0ijca.l  truths  blearing  upon  the  Christian 
religion  which  the.oratio'9  had  embodied. 

On  the  second  evening,,  a-  Roman  Catholic  presented  himself, 
who  appeared  to  be  steeped,  even  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  in 
the  intallibility  of  what  his  priest  had  told  him  about  mystery, 
miracle,  and'  prophecy.  Re  was  incatpabhy  of  putting  a  Mr 
question  on  the  subject  df  the:  oratiorv  whi«4»  he  had  heard,  and 
not  being  the  eompeUmV  ort fut  with  whom*  we-  eought  discus- 
sion, as  far  as  miidiiesft  and  good  manners  would  allow,  we 
relieved  the  competiy  from  ils  )9ainfti>' attention  as  early  as 
possible. 

As  Mr.  Taylor  was^tawiw  the  podlti,  theH^v.  Mr.  Nunn,  a 
celebrated  preadm!  o^  tk^^wwm^'  jM^sented  himself,  and  they 
recognised  in  eacbother  that  they  had  been  intinoatelyBoquainted. 
as  fellow-collegians.  Their  conye,r$a,tion.  was  highly  interesting 
to  the  company,  and"  gave  n,  dignity  of  cfaar^pt^i  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
which  delighted  his  Intends  apid.  commanded  the  resfjoct  of  his 
opponents,  if'  any  Mrete[  present,  Mr.'  Nunu.  remembered  an 
expression  of  Mf. 'iaylor's  atcoUegei  ^heii  poinlsof  faith  and 
doctrine,  as  to  Christiad  ^t^q^ts,,  wece  bcLi)g'  c^iiyaKsed,  and  re- 
minded him,  that,  on  '!^6h'nn  occasion,  ^c,  Mr.  l\,  had  emphati- 
cally exclaimed,  "  f  WOULD  NOT  tELL  LIES  FOR  GOD," 
Mr.  Nunn  asstti^ie<^,vtb«t(!N|ii.  Tagllef/  hraW'^s^D^oDed  that 
ftfith  and  doctrine',  wi|Si  i^MTftelUi^liciB  agadnBlttfiod.  This  was 
generally  rebutted,  as  ai|(  usJSsiA  itifeitonce^  b^iMa.  company  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  cppiJUri^iy  iiriaai«B»Md.  thatiMr.  Taylor  had  preserved 
the  sincerity  of  chara^eterv  ii»  wbieb  ibaiiei^yresiiob  had  been  put 
forth,  changing  his  opinionn  ot-dOdrioes  only;  aa'he  had  formed 
bis  former  opinions  01^' dpclnioflsr  tot  ba  iiailariiof  error.  Mr. 
Nunn  declined  all  p^io  ^cmtirtmle  discussion;  but  allowed 
th|^iprff)^e^l|el|pnt  character  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  gaveafefwin- 
ing  invitation  to  a  visit. 
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SUPERSTITION  AND  TYRANNY. 


Thk  insertion  of  theto  verses  in  the  next  Lion,  will  oblige  a 
ooDstent  reader:—- 

Superstition  prowls  the  earth, 
Blasting  virtue,  reason,  worth. 
Priests  and  rulers  gave  it  birth. 

Fair  Freedom  to  destroy ; 
Fawning  parasites  for  gain 
Swell  a  sceptred  monarch's  train, 
Basely  hug  the  tyrant's  chain. 

And  feign  a  loyal  joy. 

Statesmen  strew  with  thorns  theway, 
First  mislead  and  then  betray. 
Lull  this  servile  land,  and  say, 

"  England,  thoo  art  free.'* 
Britons  cry,  <<  Our  nation's  blest/' 
'Neath  the  wings  of  Slavery  rest. 
Thus  in  dark  Religion's  vest. 

Church  and  State  agree. 

Tyranny,  vrith  lurid  light, 
Bursting  on  the  mental  si^ht. 
Ruin  seems  to  aid  thy  flight, 

Darkly  fraught  with  woes ; 
Virtue  sleeps  in  Freedom's  grave. 
Miscreants  alone  are  brave. 
Blackest  Vice  on  Luxury's  wave 

Boldly  claims  repose. 

Drooping  worth,  alas !  mayweep. 
Reason  seek  Oblivion's  deep, 
England  still  rulers  keep. 

And  barters  blis6  for  pain ; 
Rise,  ye  slaves  to  cnrsed  fear, 
»  Ye  to  whom  Religion's  dear, 

Bqnal  rights  and  laWs  reveie, 
Your  liberties  regain. 
Leeds.  j.  B.  Walker. 

NoTB  BY  Editor. — On  the  question  of  liberty  and  slavery, 
there  is  in  this  country  much  less  fault  in  the  rulers  than  in  the 
people  themselves.  Wretches,  who  have  no  daring  in  them  to 
be  individually  firee,  arenot  justly  entitled  to  complam  of  general 
slavery. 
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INFIDEL  MISSION.— SEVENTH  BULLETIN. 


He«id-quarters,  Manchester,  Jaly7>  1829. . 
Hkile  on  the  seventh  day  since  our  arrival,  we  havetso  far  suc- 
ceeded, as  to  have  obtained  the  Manor  Court-room,  a^  hall  of 
audience  of  the  very  highest  character  of  respectability,  situated 
in  the  most  central  part  of  the  town^  disposed  after  the  manner 
of  a  court  of  justice,  with  judge's  throne,  lawyers'  table,  jury 
box,  seats  for  counsel,  &c.,  and  capable  of  accommodating  about 
eight  hundred  people.  So  as  to  authorize  the  terms  of  our  card, 
Admiwion  to  the  boxee,  d«. — To  the  area  of  the  room,  2». 
The  seats  were  covered  with  scarlet  baize^  and  stuffed:  the  riDom 
well  lighted,  the  approaches  to  it  magnificent,  and  the  whole 
presentation  worthy  of  the  attendance  of  the  highest  order  of 
company  that  could  be  convened  in  Manchester. 

The  ministers  and  preachers  of  this  vicinity  can,  with  no  show 
of  plausibility,  decline  our  challenge,  under  any  pretext  of  our 
want  of  respectability  of  appearance,  or  of  suitableness  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  conducting  of  the  discussion  to  which  we 
invite  them.  Nor  can  they  complain  of  any  strength  of  terms  or 
offence  of  language,  of  any  '^  tone  of  sarcasm  or  coarseness 
employed  on  our  part,  or  of  an  inuendo  or  a  cadence  from  the 
purpose  of  the  most  solemn,  serious,  and  deliberate  argument/'  I 
had  composed  an  oration,  de  novo,  entirely  on  the  principle  of 
ecmciliation,  with  a  laborious  jealousy,  avoiding  every  term  that 
might  involve  offence,  and  not  using  the  words  Christ  or  Chris- 
tianiiy,  till  the  whole  stock  of  all  possible  periphrases,  ambages, 
and  synonymes  for  the  same  sense  was  fairly  exhausted.  I  was 
beard  by  an  audience  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  persons,  with 
an  animated  and  interested  attention,  and  an  intellectuality  that 
sufficiently  showed  that  my  caution  was  appreciated,  and  my  allu- 
sions understood, 

I  delivered  my  oration  from  the  table  appointed  (or  the  counsel^ 
immediately  under  the  judge's  throne,  (a  frightfully  ominous 
situation^)  and  as  the  magnificence  of  our  apparatus  in  every  other 
respect,  seemed  to  call  for  it,  I  declaimed  in  full  pontificals.  I 
had  no  reason  to  regret  this:  for  though  I  know  by  great  expe- 
lioDce  that  no  entertainment  that  can  be  supplied  to  the  human 
Blind  can  equal  the  interest  of  an  animated  discusaion ;  yet  till 
diseossion  can  be  elicited,  no  situation  in  which  man  can  be 
placed  is  more  aiduous,  more  trying,  more  diflScult,  more  in  need 
of  all  possible  appliances,  aids,  and  settings-off  of  circumstance 
and  ai^aiaoce,  or  can  call  for  a  hundredth  part  of  the  real  and 
substantial  cost  of  talent  and  ex^ence  of  mind  required  from  one 
who  has  to  sustain  and  keep  up  in  the  strength  of  his  own  unae- 
conded  powers,  the  full  two  hours'  interest  and  entertainment  of 
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fueh  ao  audie$us4  as  would  be  likeiy  lo  be  oonvooed  lo  the  mart 
of  coQjbrabftpt)  theolpCT*  Takf^  intQ  the  aCQWDt  the  ifnmente 
anxietj,  and  extreme  doubtfahiess  up  to  thelaat  hoar  of  poasible 
preparation,  as  to  whether  wiMhoald  be  allowed  to  occupy  the 
rooqn  eyeu  ^fter  our.  hayjo?  engaged  it ;  our  cooaciouMeM  of  the 
connterworkings  and  machinations  of  powerful  'apd  Jnfla^tiat 
enemies,  in  all  respecfis  infinitely  more  powerful  and  influential 
than  ourselves,  to  thwart  onr  objects^  the  fear  of  interruption  at 
the  time,  and  of  co|taequenccs  thaf.  might  follow  even  our  best 
success:  wi^h  all  other  an](jeties  which  must  necessarily  piess  on 
the  spirits  and  feelings  of  anyone  engag^  in  such  9  c4iuse,'^  under 
such  disparagement^,  and  then  let  it  be' told,  as  it  c^qnot  be 
denied^  that  an  oration  on  criticfsm^.  history,  and  theology^  war 
rendered  interesting  and  entertaining:  that  an  audience  that  paid 
their  money  expressed-  them^lves  fustructed,  gratified,  and  dp- 
lighted  ;  that  attention  never  fiisgged,  tjiat  interest  never  droopt, 
that  sentiments  of  admiration  and  respect,  and  feelingaof  pleasure 
and  improvemobt  were  sustained  to'  the  Iftst  sentence  of  a  two 
heats*  oeclaniAtion.  And  imaginajtion  mi^ht  exhaust  itself  era  it 
could  define  a  paramount  achievementr-the  actor  has  his 'stage, 
and  hia  pact  laid  down  for  him-^tjhe  sekiatOr  has  bis  fight  posses- 
sion and  conimandon  the  attention  of  his  auditor^yr-^-the  a^ivocat^ 
has  his  guaranty  for  thp^  impression  bis  e\o<peT\ce  ^a!I  make^tp 
tbp  interest  of  the  parties  to  be  imntedlat^-ly  aflbct6d  by  it — the 
pr^cher  h^  his  h6lid.op.the  admiration;  or  at* least  op^tne  favour 
of  ht#  oongregation,  ensured  beyond  th6  li|ibiTity  of  failure. 

None  qf  th'dm,  in  any  case  approximate  to. the  int^BUectuail 
effort  of  tjhe  InQdel  Missibnary :  npne  of  their  per/or;pance&  wifl 
admit  of  f^  coipparispn  with  the  labour,  of:  makin;?  a  display  qf 
critical  tjil^nt,  and  histpricaV  research  intec^siipg  to  friends,^  re- 
spectable to  enemies,  apd  achieving  the  entertainment  ai)4¥^t:i^ 
faction  of  i^n  audience,  convent  by  np  rpotfv^a  but  the  pdrsdit  of 
1(.i^6wledge^  and  to  be  satis^e4.with  nbthipg  sfhprt  qf  tfte  attj^iti- 
mentof  it 

I  have  donethi^  f  can  do  if  ug?^in.  I  fiopl^thc  great  ad>tvpbige 
of  introdupin^^  poqtic^l* illustrations  aod  4ll'.i)0^.b!^  rhetdijcal 
display*  the  iye  ^  welt  as. the  ear  is  a  pon^f  to  thie  mind(,  a^d 
toll  musjt  be  pajd  therc/ere  entrapci^  wili  ,be'al\o,wed  ev^^tp  tlte 
moU  valuable  importation.  .       T 

At  the,c1o9e  of  the  discussion,  yesterday  evef|hig,  tf\e  Jlh  itist: , 
iqq^  second  publicappearance,  a  gentleman  introduced  himself  to 

3^  before  the  com^ny^  the.'Fley.  Mr!  Nunn,  t/ife  very  noJrtifciV 
^jdister  of  "St/ Oemienrs  Church,  in  this'  toW^,  ai^d  astlje^'most 
Mpt^Iar/MintsteTaigeneral^^^^  of  the  higher  opjinr  of  ^pp^^ 

laps^nan  Calvinism  allowed .vvithja  the  {Nueof  canoiiiciiy;     i 
)mm&dii(,tely  recogpizedmy  quondam  friend^i^nd  ^sociaU:..  *  * 

My  comraslia  true 
Wnoha<l  foirteny,>»e«n«|y  P»-. 
fiU  «ikI  wm  wii)>  iii6  in  tM'U'- 
NiTfrsity  of  Tiimbridfe. 
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Hm  1»i^  POiUte^  ii^tH^i  me  to  call  op  hfin  »t  hk  b,oaae.  H« 
fait  token  Ae  way.  to  baye  a  faoose.  and  ajl  apptfances  apd  iDeaof 
to  booi^aiidlns  eer^nly  the  best  of' the  ai;g^inent  agnmst  me,  if 
goodmanageiiieDt beWMom^andpitideiic^  beyirtQe.  He  baa 
phjried  the  Craning  caid.  1  shal)  accept  b|s  invHatpoDy  porpoael; 
todnvw  bim  tbatlieresy  b^  not  inad^  me  a  savage,  and  that  ^ 
can  be  as  apreeable,  soch^l,  and  friendly  witk  him,  notwitb- 
staii&^'otir  wide  diffeTence  of  septiment,  as  when  we  palled 
tfae  laiie  way.  fn  tnitfa,  I  do. not  carry  my  sbop  npoo  my  b^V, : 
an^in  general  company  shoold  not  be  foapd  out  if  I  were  no( 

dtVWQOOt* 

Tbougk  I  never  ooDceal^  I  never  obtrade  my  InfMelity.  I  kopt 
(aa  dl  mieo  do»)  our  next  bnlletin  may  be  more  in^rre8ting. 

ROBEET  TaTLOR. 


«I>Bil»;fl^T!ON    0P    THB    ANNIYEilSARY    QF   THE 
ihKpt  OF  T99MA9^  FAINE,  IN  A,MEIIICA. 

( Jhna.lke  New .  Ferik  Oarrup^ndent.) 

Woodstock^  (Yermpntr)  J^ol  90, 1829^  . 
9ni— We  baye  taken  the  lil^r^  to  forwjarcl  a  mw.mipu^of  t^tjl^^ 
cdciratidp  of  tl^e  birthrdayof  f  homaa  Paine,  in  tbia  t>tace,.by 
tfcc  "  Wo6dst6felK~  ^ree  Riding  iSociety.''  If  ypu^'thibk'  ihern; 
wOTt&y  of  bbfic^,  you  are  at  libcTr^  to  ii^rt  ti^edi  iti.yout  lUfefu)* 
Vif9e,*^itpeorreMndeni. •  •  .  •t'        .•» 

PuruiaDtHp^fll  firmer r^solotioiK  a  yery  r^pectable  niiiflbef  (^ 
iDdiirldiiiiU'm^tarthe  hoQse  of*  Colbnel^Catiibg^  who  had  pc^- 
pared-'a  aopplM^  ita'  fine  atyl^.  Afte^  dlPJn?  V^jA^  JQstfce  to  thft 
ix)apitaIity.otoQr.hoat^  the  cloth  was  remOyed ;' whc|n  the^bair-^ 
man  rcae-atod  delivefjfedth^  folJpwiiig  address  :— 

*  CfeMemenrr^Tb^dav*  I  presume  you  are  i^waie,  is  the  an'ni* 
Wttiy  of  the  birth  of  THOMfAS  PainIe  ;  a  m^  wnos^  rpem<]|ry 
cQgfirtolie  dear  to  every  friend  of  civit  and  reli^ipuf  liJi^TJty^;. 
but  a  man  w,boip  we  have  bpen  taught  to  cjespi^e,  biecai^^i^.  he' 
coiihf  iiol'l)e  hrammUed  by  bigotry  and  supei^titipni;  and  t^- 
caitt^  he  vvas  bold  enjt^Qgbt^  be iionest  'We'fiq^  tbi's.rtlus/mus 
{adfridoara^Ogifi^  first  ranlcs  of  veterans  of  the  American,  n^ 
vofnfiob;  doing  indre;  (ierhaps,  by  bis  ibimitaUe  wrttidg^I  i^  a<£>| 
vajDc^  the  great  jcanae,  tbap  any  qther  per«oi).  "Pifin  an$i  Voato 
the  fta^,  ^p¥gheKf  ilie  tijnmph  of  ffe^dcJom,  '  Yet  hi^  wji)i^V 
sec  the  ctoiins  of  mn^T  boodage  cr^ft|blibf .  with  4^os^  of  wu 
(yrkm.  He  wrdto'/'  Comnion^^,"  **  Rigbte/ot'  iSt^^^  .i^id. 
the  '•  tJrreis.*'    They  were '  irimed  aC  poliiiciil   tyrailny;  ey^>^j 
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person  acknowledged  their  worth,  and  all  who  read  admired. 
He  added  to  that  list  the  '^  Age  of  Reason/'  aimed  at  priestly 
aggrandizement ;  and  the  priesthood  (not  able  to  confute)  con-' 
demned  the  author  and  all  his  works,  while  thousands  joined  it) 
the  popular  chorus.  Still  let  bigots  hold  up  the  writings  of  that 
*'  darling  Infidel/'  Tom  Paine^  (as  they  are  pleased  to  call  him) 
to  frighten  the  ignorant  into  spiritual  obedience,  I  trust  the  day 
is  fast  approaching  when  the  shades  of  error  and  superstition 
shall  be  driven  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  life,  and  man  be  al- 
lowed to  think  and  reason  for  himself  in  spiritual,  as  well  as 
temporal  matters.  The  progress  of  liberal  sentiments  has  already 
become  alarming  to  the  orthodox.  We  see  them  making  every 
effort  to  gain  the  ascendency,  not  only  in  spiritual  but  in  tem- 
poral affairs.  The  system  of  begging,  which  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  country  for  several  years,  under  the  mask  of  benevo- 
lence and  humanity,  has  been  the  indirect  means  of  enriching  a 
elass  of  men  who  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  Qo^b  peculiar 
people.  When  once  this  peculiar  people  have  got  the -manage- 
ment of  temporal  affairs  into  their  own  hand^,  (which  is  their 
boasted  aim)  where  will  be  the  liberty  and  fieedom  of  those  who 
may  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  inherit  God's  peculiar  regard  ? 
This  is  a  home  question,  and  there  are  some  who  are  willing  to 
apply  it.  We  may  hope,  however,  the  period  is  far  distant  when 
the  American  people,  who  have  ever  lx>asted  of  their  religions 
freedom,  shall  be  brought  under  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  This 
day  is  celebrated  by  many  respectable  citizens  both  in  England 
and  America,  as  an  anniversary  of  a  kind  of  birth  of  mental  free- 
dom. Societies  are  forming  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  are 
determined  to  restore  Reason  to  her  throne  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  this  a^^e  may  be  the  age  of 
Reason.  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit.  Gentlemen,  I  will 
offer  as  a  sentiment — the  Memory  of  Thomas  Paine ;"  which 
was  received  with  applause. 

The  following  toasts  were  then  given  from  the  chair : — 

Liberal  principles— -may  they  continue  to  spread  until  the 
fabric  of  superstition  is  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  Reason. 

Bigotry  and  intolerance — twin  sisters — may  we  soon  hear 
their  funeral  dirge. 

Education — the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up  to  heal  mankind — 
may  the  children  of  ignorance  look  and  live. 

The  days  of  **  auld  lang  syne" — when  there  was  more  tem- 
perance and  less  physic^more  honesty  and  less  law — more  prac- 
tice and  less  preaching. 

The  proselyting  clergyman,  the  pettifogging  lawyer,  and  the 
quack  .doctor — if  they  must  live,  may  they  live  on  each  other. 

The  memory  of  Ethan  Allen,  the  hero  of  the  Green  Mountains 
—he  could  eat  the  chains  of  tyrants,  but  he  scorned  to  wear 
them.   * 
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Richard  Carlile»  Robert  Owen,  George  Houiton,  Frances 
'Wright,  and  all  other  undaunted  advocates  of  liberal  principles — 
my  they  go  on  and  prosper. 

The  public  pres»— omnipotent  when  controuled  by  truth — 
despicable  when  the  distributer  of  falsehood. 

Ambition  in  religion  to  promote  private  views  by  spiritual 
Deans— the  greatest  curse  that  has  ever  befallen  human  society. 

There  were  a  number  of  volunteer  toasts  given ;  after  which  a 
nember  read  an  oration  delivered  before  the  New  York  Free 
hess  Association,  July  4, 1827)  by  R.L.  Jennings ;  which  was  at- 
teotirely  listened  to  by  all  present.  The  company  broke  up  at 
anesrly  hour,  and  retired  highly  gratified  with  the  ceremonies  of 
the  evening. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Nahum  Haskell. 

NoTK. — Similar  commemorations  were  very  numeroos  in 
America  in  the  present  year.  R.  C. 


FREE  DISCUSSI(»^. 
{From  ihe  New  York  Correspondent,) 

Ur.  Editor — It  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice,  that  a  strong 
predeliction  exists  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  religion  to  sup- 
prett  all  discnssion  respecting  it,  and  to  induce  the  civil  power  to 
aid  them  in  retaining  the  multitude  in  mental  bondage.  In  thus 
endeavouring  to  paralyze  theeffortsof  those^  who  sincerely  believe 
they  are  engag^ed  in  dispelling  ignorance,  and  prostrating  super- 
stitioD,  the  religionists  seem  to  have  forgot  that  Christianity  itself 
^uan  open,  undistinguished  attack  on  tne  religion  of  every  coun- 
(7  where  it  forced  its  way— on  the  religion  established  by  law, 
AU  the  persecutions  and  prosecutions  of  Christians  under  the  Jew- 
ish  aod  under  the  Roman  laws  were  for  this  cause  ;  the  martyrs 
openly  opposed  the  sentiments  of  the  community  and  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Why  did  they  so }  Because  they  were  so  well  satisfied  of 
the  great  saperiority  of  Christianity  over  the  religion  of  that 
country,  that  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  propagate  at  all  hazards, 
teoetsso  much  more  worthy  of  being  embraced  $  and  to  counter- 
act the  erroneous  opinions  so  universally  prevailing.  Hence  they 
have  established  by  their  uniform  practice,  the  right  of  Christians 
to  oppose,  with.the  utmost  zeal,  every  form  of  superstition  in  every 
coontiy  where  it  prevails,  without  regard  to  the  sanction  afforded 
to  it  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Their  justification  is,  their  convic- 
tion of  the  anperior  truth  and  benefit  of  Christianity. 


4#  TWJT  ttcm. 

'  €kMlftiafli«!r  hlirfi^llteeiitretti  1t^  oti^  to  tb»  jSr^lMi  ifiiy, 
•Bbwlly  ptop^^ted  VMi  t!h^  tnM!t|M«kv  vow  tSM  CfariMi am  rofos^ 
to  others  the  same  privilwes  mzed-  VIMA  tb^  saMI^  pMiia^, 
Trtfh  firjnn1i:i  tiiitoltVlnt'liimiftr  ririfl  nitli  ii^irrMirrtiiii|ilffritiiW% 
|l»W»ekiiMiorbeoeal;  thsftis;  lopot  te'endto  eitMmra^iltMt' 
A^Kliittioiiffo^inaMisI     If^lKeiiMKfehribM'ittet^' (^  GfariMhmitjF 
(lUideto  ^  ttey  Im  )f^Miiely  erifehi)  ftir«  e^i^tofty  ho»^  audi  sm- 
aefe  Mritti  Ihe  ObriMisha  MforMTSOlf  Fk^^bm,  stad  osef  (iveeisBty 
<b§  teni^  {[(g^Mtafii  Ifbr'  iMiedB^lv  the  same  pdi^Miies;  #U^I  Ti|^ 
hM  %  Cbriscian  i6  ot)}ee\  t6  ftf    tto  Cfatisliafli^,  IMeed,  at  tb# 
Msii^l:  6r  th^ir  k»t«er,  i^lbetifiMMi  wHni  forthelr  thanttetear^- 
MM  ;  Md  oppNosMJl  ahd  oteMctM  Ifae  fagans;  Who  were  ih  iMa^ 
peaceable  exercise  of  their  reliffion^  by  force  and  vkMofdk     I 
apprehend  that  in  iidMg  iM»  ttey  did   wiongy    and  deserved 
panishUMikt.-    i  Wifth  my  present  acgnment  to  he  oonliied  esDcIn*- 
siyely  to  opposition  by  a  fair  and  open  diseossiaB. 
^  laiktk,  ddhotilte  piMtftood  tilioce«diih>W  l»  the  ^ferty  CfaHs- 
ttanafdid?  Do  notour  Bible  societies;  tad  dolrTratitib^ftts^Wd 
oar  Mzssiooary  societies^  disperse  Christian  publications,  and  preach 
Christian  doctrines  to  alt  nation^  Hw,  Tork^  and  Gentile  I  to  the 
Mahommedans,  Hindoos,  Bmvianese,  Otaheitans  t     Are  not  our 
Christian  Protestants  sediiloiisly  at  'work  in  Roman  Catholic 
eoontries,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  equally  industrious  in  Eng- 
knd  }    How  ddi<yitif  is  tW  trMy  OMsHav  WaiCafe'  in  Ireland, 
where  a  few  Protestants,  with  an  army  at  their  back,  are  endea* 
vourin^  with  migbt  and  main  to  convert  from  the  religious  nrroc 
of  their  V^y^,  teb  times  ihi  MttM^  bf  ^iMtel.  by  AM  ibd  HA^ 
pMtoiMlient',  b>  htoPt  ind  faVkriiWr,  khd  tti6  holV  liifM  df  t&fc 
MiAkei  ted  Mybktef,  ths  dUsMAo  4tad  Ih^  tiilldWft; 
'  Vo  kChrfttiUhibbht^,  HiMdRM^^  kkh»  Bngiitld,  to  k)«Mlli«!^ 
ttte  ahd  ifaiprifsohiirient',  hohekt,  HMtm,  \md  Well^nieaiMli^  A^, 
who  do  M>  ftetuat  ihjbVy,  exbbbl  bV  M^  Air  arghmeiit.  SaA  hi- 
tiHh^to  %p6h  di8t;ttttit>h^^«A^^     ttikeilbbth^  Hbe^ei  «Hfcb 
CfaKAilkllfiy  tbau'  CfanH  ^M  ntt  "itpbltltti  iUid  all  ttiA^  (MiiSlKfivft 
ChWstUbs  todkVrilh  tfa^ir  hbolMt  ktid  ^dl'^faieknfn^  htelUeAs  o^ 
tMi^  dky-^WhoWi  ilibtWes  liM  fluimpekcln.hlb  eiwl  ptwl6winthytp 
^Wa  ir'theiV  bplafbhs  be  btVoAMhi^ ifad  #hb'  sMHr  #itb  MF  the 
fbkfiten^  and  uftftobltefb  of  XM  ta^riy  Mamrt  bf  thb  €hiki>^-^ 
ff  Chriktiin^  ind  Cfaristisniiy  can  Joi^t^  such  pe^Mbiittbn;  tMn  It 
i^  high  time  that  All  hbnMt  IMid  WeH-nleddidt^  M^  fthoM  f^CIM 
Mm  the  rankk  of  CfirMiatitty,  hM  MtAb  thw  clbtt»tbfalifa6^  lb  k 
fellgWd  Which;  Ao&blb  io  support  ilMf  by  airgumttit;  makte  bd 
s^t>l^  to  Employ  the  Mitdbigold  6f  the  bebctt  to  MppfMk  kll 
di§i^lsion,  by  llbing  and  impritoiiilag  thdse  wfab  bhvi  mMl  l^l' 
being  convince  by  a  prbud  icnd  tapacibus  cl^fgy. 
'  The  prbvAiling  religion  of  ahybdatitry  ^tber  i^  btitoneotts,  fti 
whole  t»r  in  t>att  i  or  MU  Ml.     K  it  be  Mbbebes^  a  (Ml  knA  f^M 
discussion  of  its.eirh»rs^  Ml  or  tlttppbsid/  M  the  Miy  .Way  to*  a#tad 
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il.  VilkH)effefit,  audi  iooatMiUe  of  htmg  fmmA 
wlnlpeiiiUeiiijMyanMflelkwnditMidoB!     IKfeoirfoiiy  aod 
tlNt  ■loae^  iB  Bore  to  4»pei  the  doiobtB  Mid  tonn  of  Um  walk 
■inM,  and  ooolInD  the  failh  of  the  igootant,  mod  the  waiwriog. 
Ma^na  «M  veriUUf  eiprewUMt.     To  dveaddiiCQitiOii  end  £• 
mdigniiaa,  beloQgi  to  efror-HMyt  troth. 

Soppoce  an  mnbelieyer  (imwg  prohilMted  from  ednaadiiig  the 
i^pnantilrtiatpieMapoQiiitnmd)  ihanld  W«  prieedeat  eab" 
fldeiatioasprofeit  the  orthodox  ftilth.     Piaae  aawi  peaalHea^  pt^ 
ttotoriofnrotpeet^nay  ppodncethiseflhot;  Ikag^mmfmrnmitim 
oMduot,  battixey  eamiot  eoBfinee  hit  intelMelu     WiMt  do  jeo* 
guo  en  oooirertii^,  hy  the  fotee  of «  amnaiiiiHiiwitj  #iie  'MmI  iii*i 
priioNieDt,  an  faooest  man  into  an  hy podile  f  .  I  mppcri  'to«e««iif  > 
aaaofreadkig  and  leieetioo ;  «9^  awUi  .of  yiod  edhfctieu,- 
whether  the  majority  of  hia  aequaiotaiiee  ef  thia  daaeriplioii^  aio* 
not  tBbelii^eri  Ok  -laei,  ^hoegV  confoneiala  in  madhet?     Tbi^ 
■ftf  bea  eMgoritgF  of  Iras  hdKewra  mmcmg  Igilanpft  teMHaa^  Mli 
lAMhtiCihie  btftM^eaieuMl 
«daiaeof«ti»tMMu     Vkl 


WoiM  1^0*  he  hoKartorCaildiliaidlifi  ite  • 
iaoifeaioar,  h^rwidflihi 
(d  htewt  ^lei<iea>>  aencd:imeUect»  aod  good  edocalioe,  flwyHa* 
CHrarted^  cstfier  thaik  hanre  a  Chrbtian  pnetthood  eetrenehieg 
dieauelyea  behind  the  law,  and  treating  eveqr  doabt  aa  a  denial  I 
As  ov  CUlviiaistle  PMbyleria«B  genemily  do* 

ia  thiaoottotiy  we  haire  a^g^at  dteal  of  thwrePietd  teteritieD, 
aid  moeh  prat^ical  Mgolry.  if  what  ak«  ealied  Infideli  aie  not 
pfomated  for  avowing  their  <^inieBB,  do  not  the  pi^As  [MrieMhoed 
with  one  aoeoniy  offlarthMraepplicalioaa  and  pmyera  that  ven- 
K«tMie  majr  fail  on-tiieUaapfaenier  who  dodbtiordenieB  the  troth 
oflheirddgiiiaa,  bribe  Titlidity  of  their  iteaVebly  eredeotmlaf- 
Whetoathey  oaainotpfoai&eote,do  they  not  eombtnie  to  h«it  toah 
tnaaetttef  tociety;  to  ieainnate  ealomniea- that  th«^  chmiol 
tKO!H.\  todtapavage  his  moral  character;  to  paralyse  his  hooBM' 
iDlaeiMe;.  to  prevent  hia  tneeetoiD  the  world?  Are  tfaoy  not' 
tha  cahiamiatdraefiail  men  whom  they  aespeet  of  InMeiity ;  "Mb^ 
ien-haesake  Ida  peaee  by  aiibaeribing  like  his  neighbemw  to  eoMO^ 
or  their  oowitaticleaf  la  he  net  petimder  ihebaBof  mil  Bible 
a)detieii»  Tract  societies.  Missionary  societies,  and  the  cleMel 
tocialiestifaliiidybeffgars,  stationary  and  itinerant^  of  every  de- 
soiption  f  Are  not  nis  prospects  in  life  blasted,  his  family  made 
hbeaemiea,  and  his  friends  terrified  at  being  so  deemed  ? 

Christians  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  on  calling  on  the  civil 
power  to  aid  them  in  protecting  religion,  they  atlbrd  an  ineontro- 
verttble  proof  that  they  themselves  have  doubts  as  to  its  divine 
origin.    When  we  look  into  the  New-  Testament,  which  they 
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regard  as  the  word  ofcOod,  we  fiad  it  stated,  that  when  Jesus, 
sent  his  disciples  forth  to  preach  his  doctriDes^  he  told  them  they 
should  experience  all  sorts  of  rebuffs  ;  but  he  did  not  say  one 
VfOid  as  to  punishment  in  this  world  of  those  who  rejected  him 
and  his  disciples— or  of  those  who  avowed  their  disbelief.  He 
said  that  his  Church  was  founded  on  a  rock,  and  that  all  the  pow- 
ers' of  hell  could  not  prevail  against  it.  If  Christians  believe  this 
to  be  the  fact  (and  they  must  believe  it  or  give  up  the  name), 
why  trouble  themselves  in  what  manner  the  rock  is  assailed  by 
the  writings  or  speeches  of  philosophers  ?  When  they  concern 
themselves  so  much  about  those  who  oppose  Christianity,  do  they 
not  raise  a  doubt  as  to  Christianity  itself  ?  Do  they  not  call  in 
qaestion  the  assertion  of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  when  be 
assured  his  followers,  that  nothing  shall  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  faith  he  had  estaiblished. 

If  Jesus  had  sfud  in  any  part  of  the  gospels — "  He  that  calleth 
in  question  any  part  of  my  mission,  the  same  you  shall  proceed 
against— the  same  you  shall  fine  and  impri9on"-^then  they  would 
Imve  had  some  rule  to  go  by,  and  their  proseeutioni  mightrhave 
had  some  countenance — but  when,  in  perusing  the  gospels,  we 
find  nothing  to  warrant  this,  and  are  told  by  the  priests  that  their 
religion  is  a  religion  of  forgiveness— of  the  overlooking  of  injuries 
—and  the  returiSng  of  goc^  for  evil— 4he  very  reverse  of  prose- 
cution— we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a^  proceedings  at  any  dme 
against  those  who  even  call  in  question  Christianity,  are  of  an 
anti-Christian  nature. 

Jesus  is  said,  in  one  part  of  the  New  Testament,  to  have  de- 
qlared  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  How  then  can  this 
religion  be  part  of  any  of  the  laws  of  any  kingdom  or  republic  of 
the  earth  ?  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  Christianity  is  part  of 
our  being,  because  the  gospels  contain  the  precepts  by  which  onr 
lives  shall  be  governed.  That  these  precepts  are  laws  to  Chris- 
tian8,.no  one  will  deny,  but  not  as  the  laws  of  the  land.  They 
are  the  laws  of  Jesus,  laid  down  to  guide  those  who  are  willing 
to  be  his  discl|>les — but  were  never  intended  to  be  used  as  secular 
means,  to  compel  or  punish.  The  man  who  does  not  acknowledge 
them»  is  not  a  Christian.  If  by  not  conforming  to  them,  he  vio- 
lates some  established  law  of  the  land,  let  him  be  judged  by  that 
law  which  he  has  infringed— and  not  for  his  simple  Mief,  or  for 
any  objections  he  may  start  against  the  divinity  of  the  Christian 
institutions. 

Prilo  Vkrita«. 
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BIOHTEBNTH   DISCOUASB, 

Detifcred  h^fofe  the  Society  of  Uoiveraal  B^nevol^piM,  in  their 
Gfanpei,  Foaaden'UaU,  LomUmi, 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  26,  1826, 

On  Sineeriip. 

By  die  Rev.  Romrt  Taylor,  A.  B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 


H iv  AN^  BfUBTHRKN-rrAs  io  this  oouTia  of  iporal  scieoce,  we 
have  deduced  aii  the  prpprieties  and  fitoesies  of  human  lentiment 
and  eomkict,  from  principles  of  no  lets  certain  evidence  to  the 
Bind,  than  the  laws  of  the  triangle  and  the  circle :  our  mode  of 
iacaleatioR  has  not  tc/eai:  fAeMiability  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
that  perversion  of  its  rules /rem  the  purpose  of  their  intention,  iq 
which  all  other  jnethods  of  instroction  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
jtet  If  .witU  W^  n  shadow  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  hang  over  the 
niad  as  to  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  conduct*  in  any  sup- 
flosable  relations  or  circumstances  of  life ;  we  hold  that  doubt 
Itsell^  to  be. a  sufficient,  indication  of  the  most  complete  and 
abiolote  ignorance..  Oar  only  d^tyjn  that  case,;\s,  to  know  that 
we  don't  kndw  what  out'  duty  is,  and  therefore  not  to  act  as  if  we 
dkL  The  whole  business  of  investigation  and  inquiry  in  such  a 
€sse,  is  to  begin  again*  There  must  be  no  throw,  for  a  chance^ 
ittt^Bo  guess,  np  venture,  no  faith  in  morals.  |f  you  are  le«i 
ssrtain  aa  to  what  conduct  yon  oqght  to  adopt,.or  what  sentiment 

CQ  ongfat  to  entertain,  iWbere  it  was  possible  that  you  might 
ve  been  more  certain,  the  onlv  certainty  is,  that  you  are  at  sea 
without  chart  or  compass;  and  bad  better  certainly  do  what  jou 
Imowjto  be  wrong,  as  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  (and  morality 
woold  reoommeiHl  yon  to  do  so,  the  rather,  how,  wrong  soever 
|QU  might  know  the  doing  to  be)  than  to  do  ,%Qy  thing  at  the 
kap4kamard  of  ils  character,  when  you  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  or  are  in  the  least  decree  out  of  sight  of  .^reason  for 
dcMng  it.  For,  of  ihe  wro^g  which  you  know  to  l^  ifroag,- voia 
knowtiie  measure,  but  wrong  ivnknown,  is  wrong  un/aeasurahl^. 
Urns,  as  in  the  case  of  some  ?ery  important  arithmetical  calou- 
ktioo,  in  which  i»  man  might  find  his  fortune,  or  as  it  might  Iftf, 
his  life  itself  at  stake,  upon  the  absolute  ficcuracy  of  the  additiop, 
should  the  sagadQlis  reckoner  pr9fi^  to  count  seven,  and  three, 
sndtwD,  and  then,  taking  the  wMe  of.  those  numbers  together, 
deeUie  hia  oonvktion  tiwt  tb^Mdn  up  the  sum  total  of  eleven, 
ertUrtflnuorsqitoewlmitbuiMbout,  or  may  beadozen,  indignant 
ScicBoe  would  dash  bcv.tsMM  ftpiQ  l)is  haud«  and  ezcli^m,lVa|f , 
*iiB.UmikmtmmdJ  for  all  is  OM^t^.  amind  so  wholly  destitute  of 
No.t.— Vol.  4.  ^  m 


the  aritbmeticai  fiicttUy,  w  to  miiig^le  a  feeling  of  besiUtioo  and 
doubt  in  that  sciaoee. 

So  the  everlaatine  law  of  righteousness,  morality,  the  per- 
fcetlod  knd-i»bil  of  all  sctentie,  admits  not  of  iddecision  and  nneei^ 
tainty,  but  leads.from  one  eoatlusion  to  anbtbar^^ith  the  infalli- 
ble precision  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  determining  only  what 
18  absolutely  and  irfefrag^bly  ^igAt,  or  detef ifiining  nothing.  The 
first  point  of  all  real  knowledge  is,  whdi  you  know  nothing,  to 
know  that  vou  know  nothing,  and  that  point  gained,  your  vessel 
is  at  teast  righted  for  fkir  bailing,  i^hatev^  )port  she  s  bound  foK 
Morality  therefore  is  more  oppo^  in  nature  to  that  indistinctive- 
ness  of  the  mind's  action,  and  that  surrender  of  the  mind's 
inherent  iM^pendeftce,  to  the  dictalibn  «f  oth^ta,  which  coa«» 
irtitiH^ft  MfJtfioOj  thah  to  tA\  other  viees^  B(Nsaoie>  as  you  now 
iittd^ivd^  Monility  kM  l*eligt6a  are  eistinihillys  and  In  fMrineiplei 
tft^aUf^rtite  negalibn  kni  contravietiy  olf  each  MfeP^  had  like  day 
ttnd  night>  cun  only  enrist,  the  oM  When  the  other  is  o«rt  of 
tttisteuc^. 

9o1to#ing  theiBfty^  lh6  pHMiptes  erf  IMW  iMfral  scietooe,  ft^m 
ih^  bfefad^  petfeettott  of  jtt^iioe  in  all  hb  lietiod^,  and  truth  i^ 
%ll  hit  fioihAnnbleations,  and  that  justice  hM  truth  iuslaiaed  ^ 
fortiteide  df  cbaftia^r,'  the  i^ib  Md  gcMMl  man  will  Exhibit  taliii 
*#drkl  his  drowning  aik)  dktiUjgtilshittg  <]|taihy  ^  BtHcmwtrt^      . 

Thm  noble  viitee,  ^hich  I  jm^w  nikdevtakeio  ooMimend  to  yato> 
"by  sAeh  t^rMo  di^ihonstratic^  of  iu  e^oeiteim^  ad  shall  not  leave 
ft  ltd  ydtxriOH^itB,  Whether  you  shall  wish  to  beef  SQeh  a  dMt«- 
'rttct^  dr  hot,  nor  berfoW  ytm  kdvniration  fmni  your  fatoer,  boc 
sfiall  make  you  in  love  with  uliicet^ty ;  which,  esUMisbiag  its 
xslAMftsuj^n  you  in  the  deatf^  cMkvi^lions  lyf  y^^ur  umderstAiR^ 
4hfs,  shall  coftimand  the  aflbctioli^  iiad  moiild  the  heart  itwtf 
Hb  it*  ifttprei^bhs. 

Yon  #ifl  oiMdfVe  that  oUr  ftdenee'  has  ma  arranged  the  viftve 
of  si^to^rity,  kocording  to  the  theologioid  method,  in  the  bAsement 
Hd  pi-evlfiyvisTy  eating,  aOd  chmpeMil  to  tfn^tain  the  virtbeavf 
roftltiid^,  jufeiic^,  md  truth ;  but  tA  the  eaniti^l  of  the  gl-eat  ptttar 
'^tistained  frythose  Vhrtaes,  resultingyHut  them,  and  never  -tui  #e 
'lOokM  for;-k6d  n^ver  to  be  foond,  where  they  tare  waoUHg* 

A  ti><rce^fb^l,  a  feDiitdrely  ig(|iK>Vatit>  ^r  a  aiiiceiely  Iviokedmai, 

lilire McoDj^ttitielicY  the  oontmt,  to  wMdi  thei»ic«8&aiily'ctair 

"tthd  'ptMi^  iMUxk  %hich  eottfHaie  Dhe  moral  eeieBcei  ak^ 

MhbMent^  ^  dut^f  na«Qre>  lhei%  netfier  were#ueh|  tisere.nent^r 

<«iln  bb  sucfh  chti?iK6«M.       > 

ii6it  'tMhlttg,  piltral  mtfte^,  and  eentrivhig  m^iery,  dee 
lifefc^MrfiH'^  dhitwteHsliei  of  i^otu«e4  and  (mpeteiHie;  'awl 
MMHr,  ft^ft  Mdi  %ht  d^^Hm  ^k^Mkkkmjitt  iftiiXMfaMileny  whh 
i*W;dt  "iuA^ «(« A1lf;6e6l^f9t»€i  ^mvM4»  ^IMMud^  4iat  >ablNiil  ^be 
ttH!(taki^n  ^  ffifir  %^egy>'^r^|iVh<  u^  4M«aM|MMiA'irinilfe, 
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nrtiie»  wbieli  he  aol  only  <iaas  not  poMf  ^*  InH  kw  mI  ite  (eap^- 
citj  of  wishing  to  possess. 

Aad  if  we  are  eonirinced  Ibat  sinceriity  is  ^pot  ft0  bp  lopped  for, 
as  a  qonlily  Ibat  can  eo-extsi  with  dl  ^Urt0  of  iff|0if»iQe  aiMl 
HopidiAy ;  aliU  Jest  shall  we  aseeibe  its  ^aeflil  40  iftie  <otoiina|e 
BSiolatioa  or  fdetemiioed  hardihood  of  the  brnvo  or  the  martyr^  to 
the  mill  who  wffets,  or  who  caoses  safferiog  in  the  .prosecutioQ 
of  the  pnvpesec  of  his  anbition»  or  of  his  faoniicisni. 

BbC  as  in  oor  study  of  the  qaality  of  morpl  fortitude,  which  i« 
the  basis  and  ^sbstratam  upon  wlueh  all  the  exeeUeoees  which 
we  call  virtMs^  take  Aheir  rise ;  we  cleariy  distioguished  thai 
qaslky,  B<^  mevely  from  the  phgivsical  diathesis  Uiat  resalts  itwn 
the  felieily  of  our  anatomical  organisation^  tat  also,  from  all 
slfaaty  to  any  character  of  mind  that  could  degienerale  lAjko  a 
hme  obstinacy  or  unyieldingr  inflexibility.  80,  in  the  study  of 
ihis  <^Iity  of  smceri^fy  which  is  ifae  key-stone  of  the  noWc 
svdi  of  viBliies,  at  .once  erowatng  and  locking  them  altogether  in 
one  g'lorions  cycloid^  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  it  from  a^y 
Idad  of  quality  whidh  can  possihiy  find  its  place  in  an  uacullir 
mod  ooderstamling,  or  in  a  hard  and  onfeeiiag  heart  It  is  a 
sslocisB  in  laoguage,  to  speak  of  sincerity  in  ercor,  or  ip  igpo- 
naee.  The  stale  of  ignorance  and  error,  as- it  cannot  but  lesnlt 
tarn  a  peiiarbed,  a  dark,  and  a  bewildered  mind,  is  thorefel$^»in 
witoro  merly  incompatible  with  that  dear  perception  of  wbait 
isfigbl,  Ibat  ardent  love  of  what  is  right  the  moment  it  is  per^* 
ceiTed,  and  4hat  spontaaeons  coming  forth  of  the  soul,  to  embrace 
that  which  it  loves,  which  aNikes  up  the  only  and  complete 
d^bntion^of  .stacmry.  Tis  of  the  essential  nature  of  sincefi^ 
Aerefoieto  dettsoy  ignomace  and  error,  how  great  soever  :tl)ey 
may  aeem  to  be,  and  to  iwork  ouf  its  way  through  all  obitrtf  otioos 
and  impediments,  and  io  wed  itself  to  the  intelligence  that  it 
Migbts  ia»  sole  objects  of  its  ipare  and  generous  cpassion.    . 

*•  80  fb^  pure  linfiid  stMsm  when  foul  with  tlsHv 
Of  ruihing  torwnts  and  descendlog  rains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines, 
'Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  sMnes, 
ReOeets  each  flew V  on  its  bright  bsalc  that  gfosai, 
Aada  ^nem iheayten  in  its  elear  bosom  abow^.^ 

* ,  Aodisqn's  Cgta, 

6is»4is  but  the.^quality  of  sincerity  of  heiurt  in  any  man,  and 
theie^tooce  b^vc ^you  that  promethean  4re  in  the  chambers  of 
ilhemilid,  ^ivihase  ^ature  is  tp  light  up  a  general  illumination 
.4w^  or  .to«y>rOut  forever.  Aj^d  can  we  then  suppo^  the 
.ai^Doa.of,ofie^¥igle  jsparkof  such  .a  <iuMity»  or  entertain  a 
bivoftbai.lbe  iH'^eatb  of  Season  shall  kindle  it  into  brightnesfi, 
wboinihe  jritMinifit^af  religioo>^i|4  the  cold  and  blasting  fogs  of* 
mpeiytitioPt  iHMffop  .and  wither  all  wholesome  things  of  nature, 

■E  2 


•ml  giv^giomfk  alone  lo  the  dark  cypress,  thespeckled  hemlock^ 
mod  the  deadly  night-shade  ? 

Sincerity  is  virtue,  and  therefore  like  all  other  virtaes,  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  cultivated  reason,  the  definition  there* 
fore  ezclndes  cAte  virtoe,  as  it  does  all  others,  from  any  connection 
with  a  system  of  which  reason  is  not  the  snpreme  principle.  Bot 
this  virtue  of  sincerity,  is  more  emphatically  cut  off  from  all  co- 
existence or  connection  with  what  are  called  religious  impress 
etoMi»,  than  any  other:  because  it  is  more  directly  than  any  otlier 
pitted  against  the  influence  and  operation  of  those  impressions, 
and  its  nature  more  directly  contrary,  and  more  diametrically 
opposed  to  them.  Which  an  easy  analysis  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  the  very  sitieere  man,  compared  with  an  analysis  of  the  state 
of  mind  in  a  very  religious  man^  as  each  of  them  would  recog- 
nise his  iMthful  likeness  in  it,  will  clearly  demonstrate.  Look 
then  upon  this  picture  and  on  that  The  very  religious  man, 
even  as  he  would  describe  himself  to  you,  whenever  he  feela 
a  doobt  rise  upin  his  mind,  as  all  religious  men  have  their  doubts, 
{and  God  knows,  not  without  cause  enough)  does  all  he  can  to 
suppress  that  doubt,  and  considers  it  as  a  suggestion  of  the  black 
prince;  and  jf  in  some  unlucky  hour,  his  curiosity  should  so  have 
overcome  his  faith  as  to  lead  him  to  some  place  where  they  don't 
exactly  deal  in  baby's  meat,  nor  feed  the  whiskered  lAfants  witb 
the  sincere  lolipop  df  the  gospel,  as.  soon  as  he  makes  the  fatal 
discovery,  he  makes  his  retreat,  for  fear  the  devil  should  conke 
ami  fetch  him.  Yet  all  this  is  compatible  with  the  profoundest 
hnmillty  of  heart,  the  most  fervent  piety,  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
inflrmity  and  weakness  of  haknisn  reason,  an  earnest  affection  for 
the  seels  of  men,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  glory  of  God.  All 
which  virtues,  (not  to  say  any  thing  in  their  disparagement)  aie 
of  no  more  use  to  a  man,  than  pen  and  ink  to  a  horse. 

The  very  sincere  man,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  necessary 
operation  of  his  sincerity  upon  the  very  first  emotions  of  a  dout^ 
in  his  mind,  ^wakens  to  the  business  to  which  that  doubt  sum* 
mens  him,  inquiry,  research,  and  investigation.  To  suppress  a 
doubt  Is  treason  against  the  majesty  of  Truth. 

To  dissemble,  to  cheat,  to  lie,  to  forswear,  and  every  sordid 
villainy  might  be  reconciled  to  the  mind  that  could  once  be  re- 
conciled to  suppress  the  struggle  of  its  own  honest  doubtings. 
.Truth,  like  Cato's  daughter,  must  not  want  to  have  her  purity 
impeached.  It  must  be  absolutely  unimpeachable— suspicioii  is 
enough,  aiid  more^than  enough — to  sincerity,  its  very  preemp- 
tions are  evidence.  The  door  that  shots  ovt  the  officer,  shuts  m 
the  thief:— hii*s  there !  How*  then,  can  the  virlutBof  sincerity 
exist,  or  be'cboeeived  to  ^xist,  in  alliance  with  religion,  wboole 
discipline  Is  in  every  point  of  its  requisition,  not  excepting  obe, 
in  diametrical  forbiddance  of  every  sentiment  which  sincerity 
would  prompt,  of  every  art'  to  which  sincerity  would  lead  !  'The 
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BeotimeDl  of  neligioDy  (1  OMan  of  all  religions^  for  Uiere  is  pot  a 
{MO  to  choose  beiweeo  any  ooe  or  any  other  of  tbein,)  is  to 
controal,  coerce,  and  restrain  the  oiind^  and  its  characteristic 
mandate  is-->^  Thns  far  shall  thpu  go,  but  no  further" — and  that 
thus  far  is  never  much  above  tvvo  inches  before  the  nose. 

The  sentiment. of  sincerity  gives  to  the  mind  its  illimitable 
range,  and  knows  no.  forbiddauce  in  height  or  depth,  which  its 
conjectare  can  penetrate,  or  its  research  explore. 

The  discipline  of  religion,  ^that.is  alike  of  all  religions,)  as  it 
necessarily  requires  a  conformity  of  expression  in  all  its  votaries, 
and  demands  nothing  less  than  the  same  and  the  highest  degree 
of  professed  assent  to  propositions  which  have  different  degrees 
of  claim  on  that  assent,  necessarily^habituates  the  mind. to  prac- 
tice of  dissimalation.  ^ 

The  discipline  of  sincerity  is  to  make  the  expression  sole 
daughter  of  the  heart— to  feel  first,  and  to  speak  only  as  we  feel. 
For  when  once  the  mind  has  departed,  thoogrh  in  never  so  sm^Il  a 
d^ree,  from  the  observance  of  truth,  aud  consecrated  to  iUeirthc 
allowance  of  that  departure,  there  is  no  scale  of  latitude  and  lon- 
|:itude  in  the  vast  inane  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  to  measure 
lis  aberration,  or  to  set  a  limit  to  its  wandering. 

The  conscience  which  has  once  vaulted  over. a  falsehood  no 
bigger  than  a  mole-hill,  in  its  path,  is  springy  ehough  to  Jump 
at  Dbawallagiri,  There  is  no  shade  of.  differenpe  in  moral  guilt 
between  uttering  as  triitn  that  which  you  don't  absolutely* know 
to  be  so,  and  uttering  what  you  know  to  be  a  falsehood.  So  that 
the  believer  is  at  least  first  cousin  to  the  liar,  an*  suppose  his 
belief  to  be  every  thing  that  he  believes  it  to  b^^.  '  y 

The  simplicity  of  an  unsophisticated  mind  wilt  ua'turufly  indis- 
pose a  man  to  suspect  in  another,  a  dishonesty  of  which  he  him- 
self would  be  incapable:  and  a  simple  mincf  is  naturally* most 
easily  imposed  on ;  but  simplicity  is  not  sincerity.*  The  sincere 
man  is  the  hardest  in  the  world  to  be  imposed  on  ^  ^nd.that,  for 
no  other  reason,  than  because  he  cian  by  no  possibility  be  brought 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  practising  upon  himself. 

Oar  only  danger  of  mistake,  lies  in  confounding  simplicity 
with  sincerity,  or  giving  the  name  of  this  great  apd  ingenuous 
quality  of  mind  to  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  with  vvhich  younf 
enthusiasts  have  been  observed  at  first  to  embrace  the  tenets  on 
their  sect,  and  apparently,  or  perhaps  really,  to  believe  them. 
But  sincerity  i^  not  ardent :  it  is  not  impetuous.  It  is  discovered 
rather  by  the  length  to  which  it  will  go,  and  the  strength  with 
which  it  will  continue  to  go,  than  the  haste  with  which  It  sets 
out  on  iu  journey.  Like  Truth,  of  which  it  is  the  daughter,  the 
effect,  and  the  most  natural  expression,  it  never  puts  a  man  jh  a 


The  irresistible  admiration  which  the  mere  appearance  of  it 
ceocfvers  even  from  the  hearts  of  the!  most  false. and  perfidious 
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of  men,  h  an  iDvolnotanf  homage,  wrtio^  from  Ifaeir  ^eiue  of  the 
pte^ente  of  a  degree  of  nobility  whfeb  WAH  aetelr  fiMmd  in  any 
weak  tABh,  nor  ever  graced  a  bad  Me. 

Tis  the  Folate  of  the  Ionian  capital,  that  will  ftt  on  nothtfi^ 
bot  its  own  fair  and  perfectly  prc^ortioned  shaft.  It  is  the  enri 
on  Beauty's  forehead,  where  a  thousand  Loven  relgft  id  the  native 
divinity  of  their  excellence,  and  make  Barbarity  itself  adore 
them. 

*  No  ndnuit  pearl  tlml  trtdtd  Foftoae  weari^ 

No  f  em  ilMt  twiiikliiiff  Iuums  froai  BeMlf  *•  Bum, 

Not  the  bright  tUn  tbat  nigbt'e  blue  arch  mdoruy 

Nor  riiioff  tails  that  gild  the  Ternal  morn, 

Shine  with  ra^h  lottrfr.^ 

Is  it  possible  then,  for  a  moment,  that  we  cail  attrtfottt^  ft» 
l^lories  to  the  mere  impetuosity  of  heart,  or  simplicity  of  under- 
standing, with  which  the  passionate  votary  of  superstition,  pro- 
secutes the  darling  scheme  of  hi&  vanity,  or  hts  self-will?  or  to 
the  shallow-hearted  fools  whose  only  appearance  of  sincerity  re- 
sults from- their  lack  of  wit  enough  to  hide  from  the  world,  that 
they  are  just  as  shallow  as  they  seem  to  be  ? 

Simplicity,  and  that  remorseless  inflexibility  of  febaracter  whicb 
led  martyrs  to  the  stake  for  their  religion,  that  is  to  say»  for 
nothing,  at  all;  and  which  enables  a  man  to  maintain  the  con- 
sistent olMtinacv  of  a  bad  heart ;  bad  from  the  beginning,  and  so 
bad  all  through ;  is  the  result  of  the  utmost  conceivable  degree 
of  weakness  of  iinderstanding. 

Sincerity  is  the  noblest  expression  of  the  highest  degree  of 

strength  of  understanding,  of  which  the  mind  in  which  it  is  found , 

is  capable.    It  is  the  acm^  of  perfection,  when  what  is  clearly 

,  understood  and  distinctly  arrai^cd  in  the  mind,  Ands  it  fair  and 

distinct  expression  in  communication ;  and  all  is  clear  without, 

.  because  all  is  clear  within. 

Some  little  difference  this,  I  trow !  whicb  wbuld  you  trace  It 
further,  yon  shall  have  but  to  follow  its  developement  to  the 
finale  of  the  drama  of  human  character.  The  Universal  issue  is, 
that  the  merely  simple-hearted  begin  with  beings  dupes,  and  end 
with  being  knaves ;  first  practised  upon  by  others,  afterwaids  re- 
venging their  dishonour  by  going  into  the  trade  themselves.  The 
violence^  or  moral  suicide,  which  the  mind  infficts  on  itself  when 
It  first  strangles  thd  infant  suspicion  that  whispAers  that  ^  there's 
9omt!th%ng  rotten  tn  the  stale  of  Denmark"  deafens  it  against 
thd  loudest  thunders  of  subsequent  demonstration  and  evidence. 
Men  first  9u$pect  the  1  ie^  and  not  acting  as  sincerity  would  prompt 
.  upon  that  suspicion,  the  faculty  of  sincerity  leaves  the  mind  for 
ever.  The  next  stagfe  is  to  eMure  the  lie.  The  next  to  that  is 
to  Mhnhe  hands  with  ii.  The  line  of  distinction  between  the 
moral, guilt  of  conniving  at  imposture,  and  practising  it,  is 
too  nidB  to  catch  the  oDservance  of  a  mind  that  has  once  blinked 
thfe  Eyesight  of  it  own  convictions. 
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Aod  iieaieibe  JS$mmnM  pnevftteme  throiigboiU  vooiely,  fvMi 
ite  wy  highest  to  ill.  lowest  grades,  of  iifUks  of  diisimula^OD, 
kfpoeriajr,  end  lying,  so  gross  and  palpable,  that  e^ery  body  can 
see  ihrcMigh  it,  eTery  body  is  disgusted -at  it,  every  body  is 
ashamed  of-  it,  aod  nobody  has  aoy  thii^  to  say  to  it  better  than 

Men,  made  to  be  ingeaooas,  ft^ank,  and  honourable,  to  bear  the 
index  c(  the  heart  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  mind's  ei;prd86ion 
in  the  toogne  s  ujtterance,  meet  toffpetber,  as  if  the  very  terns 
of  their  covenant  bad  beeo^  thai  not  a  word  of  truth  should  be 
told  by  any  of  them.  And  instead  of  that  Godlike  sincerity, 
whoee  simple  eloquence  once  thuiideaed  In  the  Aieopapfos,  and 
made  the  ermined  tyrant  shudder  onder  the  guilty  weight  of  a 
crown  nohonoured  by  the  administration  of  justice;  pomp 
without  dignity,  and  splendour  without  usefoloess;  and  whidi 
lold  the  Grecian  nation  that  to  ill  the  chair  of  power  withdut 
the  effect  of  power,  is  usurpation :  and  *'  though  the  structure  of 
a  tyrant's  throne  rises  on  the  necks  of  half  the  suffering  worid,  fear 
trembles  in  the  cement,  and  curses  not  loud  but  deep,  sap  its 
foundations,  and  steal  the  pillars  of  aUegiai^ce  from  it*' 

Our  best  bursts  of  modern  eloquence  are  the  cold  dictation  of 
unfeeling  imbecility,  or  doating  plethora,  which  interpreted  to 
tbe  signiieancy  of  all  that  was  signified,  might  be  read  in  two 
words— — fiOQUES  allJ; — Conceive  hut  the  contrasted  majesty  of 
a  single  honest  man  in  such  a  presence:  multiply  that  idea  by 
tbe  united  power  of  twenty  honest  men,  who  would  neither 
utter  falsehoods,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  uttered  by  Jove  himself, 
and  you  will  recognise  the  inseparable  sentiment  of  power  and 
greatness,  which  attaches  to  sincerity  of  character.  Amidst  the 
blaze  of  heraldry,  and  pomp  of  power,  the  men  who  loved  and 
spake  the  troth,  would  be  the  man  to  your  mind  whom  Mature 
had  made  noble ;  to  him  the  ear  would  listen,  ^  him  the  eye 
would  fix  itself  Malignity  and  intolerance  would  surrender 
their  enforced  and  conquered  homage,—* 

**  Ojiirard  bv  moves,  Qee«iU  ^itd  Frautl  ri?(ir«. 
And  piarvittring  bigots  hatp  him  and  admire*** 

Msci  and  Brethren— Ckmid  1  have  set  before  you  tbe  ooM* 
virtue  ef  sincerity  by  more  convinciiig  arguments,  or  with  oleaf» 
demonstrations  have  established  your  mind's  distinction  of  it  ftom 
any  possible  qualities  of  boorish  rudenes8,or  wild  fanaticism  ^  Yon 
have  understood  it,  i  trust,  as  a  perfection  which  ignorance  can 
never  attain,  nor  superstition  desire.  You  undemtood  it  to  be  no 
low  <Mr  ordinary  quality,  nor  will  again  ascribe  its  transcendent 
merit  to  men  of  low  and  ordinary  qualities.  Like  all  «thar 
virtues,  it  is  the  vesultof  a  cultivated,  and  not  of  an  uncultivated, 
onderatanding:  and  tbe  way  to  acquire  it,  and  to  become  raally 
sinoere  characters,  (which  it  is  OMt  to  impossible  for  qs,  who 


have  mlUag  to  hinder  ns  from  being  id,  aol  to  deiwe.  io  be»)-^he 
,way  is,  88  it  is  the  way  to.all  other  virtues,  to  eoltivate  oor  minds 
as  much  as  we  possibly  can»  and  by  all  means  in:oar  power. 

Where  there  were  no  perfection  to  be  displayed,  and  no  con- 
sdonsness  of  intellectual  wealth,  the  sincerity  which  exposed  the 
mind's  internal  poverty,  would  be  rather  an  ipeonveoienQe  and 
an  indiscretion,  than  so  great  a  virtue. 

It  were  better  that  ignoranoe  should  be  concealed,,  and  thai 
vice,  which  is  the  inseparable  effect  and  consequence  of  igneranoe, 
should  be  disguised  and  hidden,  as  much  as  may  be:  for  they 
are  in  nature  hideous  and  ugly.  *Tis  but  a  decent  economy  io 
Nature's  commerce,  not  to  hang  up  rubbish  in  the  sbop-window» 
and  hence  arises  the  absolute  necessity  of  cunning,  craft,  chicane^ 
and  management;  to  the  rude,  the  boorish,  ami  the  barbarous 
mind— they  cannot  do  without  them. 

Thereat  secret  of  all  disingenuous,  nncandid,  artful,  cunning, 
and  deceitful  persons,  is,  that  they  are  ashamed  of  themselves^ 
and  the  real  truth  is,  tliat  they  have  very  good  reason  to  be  so. 
For  when  they  come  to  take  stock  of  their  mind's  furniture  they 
find  it  to  be  such  desperate  rubbish,  and  so  out  of  all  order,  coUo* 
cation,  and  method,  that  if  the  trick  of  gilding  and  varnishing 
the  outside  won't  serve  the  turn,  'tis  buikruptcy  and  beggary 
confessed,  with  them.  And  such  a  poverty  and  wretchedness  of 
mind,  is  oftenest  to  be  found,  and  most  to  be  suspected,  where 
the  varnishing  and  gilding  are  laid  on  the  thickest. 

Is  sincerity  so  noble,  so  glorious  a  quality,  as  that  by  a  sort  of 
irresistible  charm,  it  commands  the  affections  of  all  good  men, 
and  conquers  the  hostility  of  all  bad  men  ?  It  is,  because  it  can- 
not be  assumed,  cannot  be  counterfeited,  cannot  exist  but  in  the 
congress  and  combination  of  all  virtues. 

Then  it  is,  that  the  accomplished  creature  man,  appears  as  the 
completed  x^9V<^  of  Nature's  great  design,  her  image  of  a 
Deity-^'^  a  piece  of  a  work,  how  noble  in  reason,  how  excellent 
in  faculties,  in  form  and  movement  how  express  and  admirable, 
in  action  how  like  an  angel,  in  apprehension  how  like  a  Ood." 

It  is  the  physical  operation  pf  sincerity  of  heart ;  when  all  that 
is  without  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  that  is  within,  and  all 
that  is  within  is  fair  and  innocent,  that  produces  that  ever  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable  expression,  and  in  general,  that  exquisite 
beauty  of  countenance  which  we  observe  in  young  perMHis,  and 
in  those  especially  whom  not  without  reason  vre  call  the  fair  sex. 

This  beauty  would  continue  to  the  human  animal,  increasing 
only  with  increasing  Jnielligence,  from  the  mild  lustre  of  its 
blooming  morn,  to  the  full  radiance  of  its  perfect  day.  But,  that 
the  first  moment  in  the  history  of  life,  that  renders  dissiaraiation 
and  artifice  necessary,  inoculates  it  with  the  moral  disease  that 
eventuidly  proite  fatal  to  it.  And  that  moment  is  the  precise 
erisiti^  (ttongh  sometimes  eaiiiet  and  sometimes  later  io  life) 


[  ibd  VHBdlms  rewfaed  that  point  of  detlelopeMiint  act  i^intt 
It  eao  DO  longer  be  ignorant,  or  no  longer  be'innoceBt,  wh«ii  if  a 
•lock  of  intelligence  and  information  be  not  famight  in  to  supply 
ihe  raatine^capacity  for  receiving  them,  the  balance  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  on  which  beauty  depended,  18  broken  np,  and  the 
vacant ^laie  of  idiotcy,  can  only  be  hidden  nnder  lh>wns  of  snl* 
Illness ,  or  grimaces  of  affectation . 

To  lecommend  sincerity,  is  therefore  to  recommend  the  laying 
ina  stoek  of  intellectual  wealth,  to  admit  of  oar  affording  to  be 
sincere.  The  love  of  knowledge,  the  diligent  and  earnest  por- 
suit  of*  it,  especially  by  my  young  friends,  is  virtue  itself;  and 
if  ye  have  not  that,  1  recommend  you  to  read  your  Bibles,  to 
stody  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  the  Evan^lical  Magazine, 
the  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  ChristMidom,  and 
Reading  made  Easy  to  the  meanest  Capacity. 
•  But  B  you  would  be  good  men,  there  is  no  other  way  to  be- 
come so,  than  by  being  wise  men.  If  you  would  be  sineere  you 
most  be  clever,  and  so  alone  can  you  secure  to  yourselves  that 

**  Whieh  DOtiilDg  else  mn  gits  nor  csd  destroy. 
The  sours  calm  sanshlne  and  the  lieirt>feU  joy.** 

Which  may  it  ever  be  the  portion  of  them  who  deserve  it^and  of 
nobody  else. 

DfcLGNd  A  EST  Carthago. 


TO  THE  INFIDEL  MISSIONARIES. 


Oemtusmen— I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  the  Rev.  RobertNew- 
loo,  of  Li  verpool,  preached  two  sermons  on  Sunday  last,  at  Hinde* 
street  Chapel,  Marylebone,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trust  funds  of 
the  said  chapel.  As  this  gentleman  is  one  of  those  with  whom 
you  have  come  in  contact,  I  attended  to  hear  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  sav  about  you,  and  to  report  the  same  to  head-qnarters. 

In  the  morning  sermon,  his  only  allusion  to  you  worth  notice* 
was,  that  a  Rev.  Gentleman  at  Edinbuigh  had  told  him,  that 
*'  there  was  a  disposition  there  more  prone  to  dispute,  than  to 
pray,"  which  1  Was  very  happy  to  hear.  r 

in  the  evening  sermon,  he  alluded  to  the  *'  Infidel  philosophy'* 
of  U>e  French  republic,  and  told  his  hearers  that  they,  the  Fkvach 
pliiIo:»ophers,  wanted  to  carry  their  project  by  *^  abolishing  the 
Sabbath,"  and  *'  casting  aside  the  Bible ;"  and  tie  mentioned  that 
*'  he  had  received  a  letter  firom  the  notorious  individuals,  who 
called  themselves  Infidel  Missionaries  forsooth  \"  but  he  did  not 
r^  the  letter  or  stat^  wha^  it  contained..  H^  stated,  "  that  the 
Infidel  afgument  against  Christianity  formerly  was,  that  the  C^ris- 


S^  TUB   LION. 

Hmmsb  fofesM  io  anUl  a  |Mri  of  the  afitnerMil  ptotNNlMn  ef  I 
beings  iw  the  woiM ;  iMitthatnow,  when  Obriidaiitty  it  piBadied 
in  every- dime,  ti^  lafidele  luid  ehanged  their  gmaai,  ami  now 
ibey  myykeep^yoat €bristiaoily  lo  yoonelfeft/*  That,  I  heKe««^ 
wasall  be  said  Sa  allnrieoto  Infidel  phiioaopby.  It  waa  net  a 
pnpet  subject  for  him  to  dwell  laog  upon  befone  a  Metboditt 
coDgregation  of  800  persons,  for  fear  of  the  consequences. 

He  Slated,  with  a  view  of  exeiting  his  hearers  to  a  Kbetal  sob- 
scriplion,  **  that  he  bad  travelled  north,  east,  south,  and  west, 
end  that  although  there  ««vas  great  distress  in  trade,  great  want  of 
money,  much  greater  than  at  the  same  period  last  year,  yet,  that 
<wberever  he  had  been,  there  had  been  greater  colleetions  made 
this  year,  notmthstanding  these  ciroumatances,  than  last|  wbidi 
convinced  him  that  the  congregations  antascribed  from  principle, 
and  that  they  would  rather  retrench  their  expences  at  home,  than 
soffer  the  cause  of  God  to  languish/'*  As  we  know  that  these 
gentlemmi  will  draw  a  long  bow,  and  never  think  it  too  long» 
when  they  have  the  thoughts  of  the  needful  in  them ;  all  that  i 
have  to  say  to  the  above  assertion,  is,  that  I  hope  it  isn*t  tr^e*  1 
was  sorry  to  see  a  number  of  the  poor  miserable  beings  subscribe 
their  single  pennies.  Poor  wretches !  how  long  will  ye  subscribe 
5K)or  money  to  make  the  preacher  fat,  while  ye  yourselves  ahall 
starve  at  home !  Oh !  had  ye  but  moral  courage  sufficient  to  work 
out  your  emancipattoa  from  this  vile  deluston  !  did  ye  but  know 
how  many  fellows  live  a  life  of  luxury  and  idleness  with  the  money, 
the  hard-earned  mone>  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan !  did  ye  but 
reflect,  that  ye  pay  the  physician  only  to  increase  your  disease  ! 
yon  would  leave  the  cause  of  God,  (where  it  ought  to  be  left) 
to  langttteA,  and  keep  your  hard-earned  pence  to  k^  employed  to 
^  better  purpose. 

E.R. 

London,  Jnne  30,  1829. 

^'  Q.  £.  D.  M^ney  is  thecaute  ufGod. 


TO  THE  INFIDEL  MISSIONARIES. 


You  have  indeed,  "  thrown  a  stone  into  the  stagnant  pool  of 
human  ignorance,"  here  in  Cambridge,  and  have  prevented  the 
'/  frogf  ud  toads  that  are  created  by  its  tilth*'  from  sitting  down 
ilgftio  easy ;  for  they  begin  to  croak  now  there  are  no  stones  at 
band  to  throw  at  them.  On  Sunday,  14th  instant,  at  All  Saints' 
Chjurcb,  the  Rev.  Jeokin  Jones,  M.  A.,  of  St.  John's  Ck)llcge, 
pr4^noaoQefl  the  eternal  vengeance  of  his  Christian  God  upon 
(be  '' Ipfidels  that  had  come  from  the  metropolis  to  challenge 
the  Ufumersity,  and  pretend  to  dis»pute  the  truth  of  divine  revela- 
tion, asserting  things  they  cannot  prove,  and  perplexing?  the 
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^«e  the utetmed."  Aye!  and l«niwdtoo !  or  IbaymMM 
liftfe  Moopted*  tbe  aoUe  oMItBge  you  gav»  thorn,  initoid  of 
oUbMiisr  their  ofrn  perplexity,,  by  takioi^  mw^r  the  lioente  end 
mULwiikkoiding  tl,  freei^  the  penon  in  whose  boeae  yea  lodged. 
The  Ret.  J.  Jones  was  truly  terriied,  the  chief  of  has  semoo  was 
oe  yeor  visit  to  Cambndge. 

The  pleeaids  annouDeliiir  the  contents  of  No.  M,  of  the  Lioif, 
vol.  3.9  which  was  posted  aboot  Cambridge,  have  frightened  the 
Mtmk»,  as  moch  as  if  one  of  the  lions  had  escaped  from .  Wovh- 
well'fr  menagerie.  MaaUrs  of  ArUiyt&te  seen  palliog  down 
the  bills  that  so  much  alarmed  them. 

The  Latin  challenge  too,  was  a  source  of  terror  to  them. .  A 
M.  A.  love  it  off  tlie  <kor,  and  with  his  hair  standing  on  its  ends, 
dsmanded  of  the  library-keeper,;^"  Who  had  put  it  there  I"  Not 
tediog  out  who  bad  dene  it,  he  pocketed  what  had  so  frightened 
him. 

I  am  happy  to  find  there  is  a  prospectof  a  fotorelNFioRL 
CfieacB  in  Nottingham,  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  the  example  fol- 
lowed in  other  towns. 

Your  constant  readw, 

A  Pribnd  and  mo  CHRI8TIAM. 

Cambridge,  June  25, 1820. 


THE  BEAUTIES 

OF    SHAFTSBURY'8   "  CHARACTERISTICS." 

(Extracted  by  H.  D.  R.) 

CofUinuedfrom  p.  82. 


The  theology,  or  Ihedgony,  of  the  heathens,  could  admit  of 
wch  difTerent  terms  and  figurative  eiqiiressions,  as  suited  the  fancy 
and  judgment  of  each  philosopher  or  poet.  But  the  purity  of  our 
fsith  will  admit  of  no  such  variation.  The  Christian  theology^ 
the  birth,  procedure,  generation,  and  personal  distinction  of  the 
divinity,  arc  mysteries  only  to  be  determined  by  the  initiateds  or 
urdsined,  to  whom  the  state  has  assigned  the  guardianship  and 
promulgation  of  the  divine  oracles.  It  becomes  not  those  who 
sie  uninspired  from  heaven,  and  uncommissioned  from  earth,  to 
sesrch  with  curiosity  into  the  original  of  those  holy  rites  and 
records,  by  law  established.  Should  we  make  such  an  attempt, 
we  should  in  all  probability  find  the  less  satisfaction,  the  further 
we  presumed  lo  carry  our  speculations*  Having  dared  once  to 
cpiit  the  authority  and  dire^ion  of  the  law,  we  should  easily  be 
Mibject  to  heterodoxy  and  error,  where  we  found  no  tetter 


wamnt  left  us  for  the  Mthority.^f  oar  (MMd  tymboifl,  tima  .-Uie 
integrity «  csDdoiir,  and  diauitefefttodness  of  lbeircoi»pilef»  tad 
segisterB.  How  greet  thatcandoor  and,  ditiotefeatedeeflaniay 
liave  been,  we  have  no  other  history  to  inform  ttB,  than. those  of 
their  awn  -.  licensing  or  composing.  But  busy  persons,  who 
oflScioasly  search  into  these  records,  .are  ready  even  from  benoe 
.10  draw  proofs  very  disadvantageous  to  the  fane  and  ch^raeler  of 
this  succession  of  men.  And  persons  moderately  read  in  these 
histories,  are  apt  to  judge  no  otherwise  of  the  temper  of 
ancient  councils,  than  by  that  of  later  synods  and  modern,  con- 
vocations. 

.  When  we.  add  to  tlus  the  melancholy  consideration  of  what 
disturbances  have  been  raised  from  tlie  disputes  of  this  kind.; 
what  effb&ioo  of  blood,  what-  devastation  of  provinces,  what 
shock  and  rain  of  empires  have  been  occasioned  by  conlrpversies, 
founded  on  the  nicest  distinction  of  an  article  relating  to  these 
mysteries,  it  will  be  thought  vain  in  any  poet,  or  polite  author,  to. 
think  of  rendering  himself  agreeable,  oc  entertaining,  whilst  be 
makes  such  subjects  as  these  to  be  his  theme. 

But  though  the  explanation  of  such  deep  mysteries,  and  reli- 
gious duties,  be  allotted  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  sacred 
order,  it  is  presumed,  nevertheless,  that  it  may^  be  lawful  for 
other  authors  to  retain  their  ancient  privilege  of  instracting  man- 
kind in  a  way  of  pleasure  and  entertainment.  Poets  may  be 
allowed  their  fictions,  and  philosophers  their  systems.  It  would 
go  hard  with  mankind,  should  the  patentees  for  religion  be  com- 
missioned for  all  instruction  and  advice,  relating  to  manners  or 
conversation.  The  stage  may  be  allowed  to  insinict  as  well  as 
the  pulpit  The  way  of  wit  and  humour  may  be  serviceable,  as 
well  as  gravity  and  seriousness ;  and  the  way  of  plain  reason  as 
well  as  that  of  exalted  revelation.  The  main  matter  is  to  keep 
these  provinces  distinct,  and  settle  their  just  boundaries ;  and  on 
this  account  it  is  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  to  modern 
authors  the  necessity  of  making  this  separation  justly,  and  in  due 
form. 

It  would  be  somewhat  hard,  methinks,  if  religion,  as  by  law 
established,  were  not  allowed  the  same  privilege  aa  heraldry.  It 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  particular  persons  may  design  or 
paint,  in  private  capacity,  after  what  manner  they  think  fit';  but 
they  must  blazon  only  as  the  poblic  diirects.  Their  lion  or  bear 
must  be  figured  as  the  science  appoints ;  and  their  supporters 
and  crests  must  be  such  as  their  wise  and  gallant  ancestors  have 
procured  for  them.  No  matter  whether  the  shapes  of  these 
animals  bold  just  proportion  with  nature.  No  matter  though 
ditferent  or-  contrary  forms  are  joined  in  one.  That  which  is 
denied  to  painters  or  poets,  is  permitted  to  herakfei.  Naturalists 
may,  in  their  separate  and  distinct  capacity,  inquire,  as  they  think 
It,*  into-  the- real' elEittence  andi  natural  truth  of  things :  but  they 
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mwl  by  DO  neraftdnpute  the  atiiborised  fomt.*  MmmMu  ud 
griCas  were: the  wonder  of  our  forefathers:;  and,  as  such 
delivered  down  to  m  by  the  aatheotic  traditions  and  delineations 
aboYo-nentioned.  We  oag-ht  not  so  maeh  as  to  criticise  the 
Isatores  or  delineations  of  a  Saraoen's  face,  breoght  by  oar  con 
qaerin^  ancestors  firoai  the  holy  wars. 

Bat  as  worsbipfnl  as  are  the  persons  of  the  illasfrioas  heralds, 
Ctareneiettx,  Garter ^  and  the  rest  of  those  eminent  sustainers  of 
British  faonoor,  and  antiqaity ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  more 
civilized  age,  sach  as  at  present  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
live  in,  they  will  not  attempt  tostnun  their  privileges  to  thesame 
height  as  formerly.  Having  been  reduced  by  law,  or  settled 
practice,  from  the  power  they  once  enjoyed,  they  will  not,  it  is 
presomed^  in  defiance  of  the  magistrate  and  civil  power,  eieet 
snow  their  stag^  and  lists ;  intiodtice  the  manner  of  civil  com* 
tiats,  and  raise  again  those  defianoes  and  mortal  frays,  of  which 
their  order  wer^  once  the  chief  managers  and  promoters. 


VOL.  II. 

ATI   INQXJIRT  CONOERNINO  VIRTUE. 

Religion  and  virtae  afipear  in  many  respects  so  nearly  related, 
that  they  areigenerailyr  presumed  inseparablis. companions.  Add 
so  willing  we  are  to  believe  well  of  their  union,  that  we  .hardly 
allow*  it'jost'to  speak,  or  even  think  of  Chem  apart  It  may 
however  be  qaestioned,  whether  the  practice  of  the  world,  in 
this  respect,  be  answerable  to  our  specalatioo.  It  h  certain  that 
we 'sometimes  meet  with  instances  which  seem  to  make  against 
Mas  gtaeral  supposition.  We  have  known  people,  who  having 
the  appearance  of  great  zeal  in  religion,  have  yet  wanted  even 
the  oommon' affections  of  humanity,  and  shown  themselves  ex- 
tremely degenerate  and  corrupt.  Others,  again,  who  have  paid 
little  reganl  to  religion,  and  have  been  considered  as  mere 
Atheists,  have  yet  been  observed  to  practise  the  rules  of  morality, 
and  aet.  in  many  cases  with  saab  good  meaning  and  aifection 
tovsaids  mankind,  :as  might  seem  to  force  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  being .'Virtooos.  And,  in  general,  we  find  mere  moral 
principles  of  aach  weight,  that  in  oor  dealings  with  men,  we  are 
seldom  satisfied  by  the  fullest ; assurance  given  us  of  their  zeal  in 
r&ligton,  till  we  bear  something  farther  of  their  character.  If 
we  are  told,  a  man  is  reli^ous,*  we  still  ask,  'f  What  are  his 
moffds.f  **  But  if  We  hear  at  first  that  be  has  honest  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  isa  man  of  natural  Justice  and  good  temper,  we  seMom 
think  of  the  -other  queetion,  '*  Whether  he  be  religious  and 
devoatr  »     : 

This  has  given  eciteioo  to  inqeirey  '*  What;  honesty  or  virtue 


mmmiiiutiUy  IImK;  iImI.  in  wiiftt  bimmt  it  u  mlliiefni^  by- 
religion  ;  how  fttr iteiigion  naoetmrily  inpliet  yiriue ;  and  wbetlmr 
it  be  a  trae  tayingi  thait  it  is  impoadble  fet  an  Aitbeist  to  be 
wtooaa»  or  akue  any  vmA  degiee  of  honesty  or  merit'' 

P.  %*  la  the  whole  of  Ihitiga,  (or  in  the  universe)  -eitlier  all 
ia  according*  to  a  good  order,  and  the  ox»t  ag^reeable  to  %  general 
intswit ;  OT  llwre  is  that  which  is  otherwise,  and  osigiit  possibly 
have  been  better  eonstitated^  more  wiaeiy  eontriwsd/and  with 
note  advantage  to  the  general  inteiest  of  beings,  «r  of  the 
wboAe. 

If  every  tUai^  which  exists  be  aooording  to  a  good  order,  and 
te  the  best,  then  of  necessi^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  lu  in 
the  noifiene,  nothing  ill  with  respect  to  the  whole. 

Whatsoever,  then,  is  so  as  that  iteonid  not  really  have  been 
lieMer,  or  any  better  ordered,  is  perfectly  good  Whatsoever  in 
Ibe  order  of  the  world  can  be  called  ill,  must  imply  a  possibility 
in  the  natave  ef  the  thing  to  have  been  better  contrived  or  ordereds 
For  if  it  could  not,  it  is  perfect,  and  as  it  should  be. 

Whatsoever  is  really  ill,  4hepefore,  most  be  caused  or  pro* 
daeed,  either  by  design  (that  is  to  say,  with  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence) or,  in  defect  of  this,  by  hazard  or  mere  chance. 

if  there  be  any  ihing  ill  in  the  universe  from  design,  then  that 
which  disposes  all  things,  is  no  good  designing  principle.  For 
either  the  one  good  desigmng  principle  is  itself  compt ;  or 
Miere  is  some  other  in  tieing  which  operates  eontsarily,  add 
Is  ftL. 

iftiierebemnyiLL  in  the  universe  irom  mere  chanee;  then  e 
tdesigning  principle  or  mind,  whether  good  or  had,  cannet  he  the 
eaose  oT  all  things.  And  consequently  if  there  be  aupposed  a 
^desigsing  principle,  who  is  theicamseenly  of  good,  but  caaset 
yiownt  the  ill  which  happens  from  chanee,  or  ftomaedbtrary 
ill  design ;  thee  there  can  he  sopposed  in  eeality  noanch  thing 
*ssi *a  superior  jgDod  design  or  mind,  other  than  what  is  iaspoteot 
•and  defecUive ;  iisr  not  to  oerrect,  o^  totally 'eaoclnde  that  ill  of 
ehance,  or  of  a  oontrary  ill  design,  must  proceed  either  fioom  im- 
poteacy  or  ill  wilK 

Whgtsoever  is  .soperier  in  any  degree  ever  the  wot4d,  or  roles 
lio  wstove  with  discernment  and  a  mind,  is  .what,  by  nnivenal 
agMemoHt,  men  call  God.  if  there  are  several  such  anperior 
«rinds,  they  are  so  many  Oods ;  hut  if  that  single,  or  those  sevefi|l 
eupevioia,  are  not  ia  their  matnie  neeessaiiiy  good,  they  rather 
take^tbe  aAme  of  demon. 

Tohelieve  theveibre  that  every  thing  is  gefnemed^  esdered,  er 
-M|fBhited  for  4he  best  hy  a  designing  rpmieiple,  or  mind,  neces- 
sarily good  and  pemsanent,  is  to  be.a  perfect  ODheist 

To  believe iiothing^ef  a  designing  ^vineiple  or  mind,  ner  any 
cause,  measure,  or  rale  of  things,  but  chanee ;  so  that,  in  natme, 
neither  the  intiiwst  tif  the  (Whole,  anr  :4f  eny  particulars,,  can 
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be  SiM  lo  beiQ  Uie  l4NMt desigmd,  pursued  of.aioiad  at»  ia  (a^ 
»  pgffect  AlfcAt. . 

1^»  belieye  tio  ooe  sapreme designing  priiiaiple»  or  mind,  bul 
nther  two,  three,  or  more*  (though  in  their  nature  good)  U  to 
be  a  Poly theist 

To  believe  the  governing  mind,  or  minds^  not  abtoJutely  and 
oeoesaarily  good,  nor  confined  to  what  is  beat»  but  eaf>ableoC 
acting  accoftiing  to  mere  will  er  fancy,  ia.to  be  a  Demoui^t. 

Thefe  »re  few  who  think  alwaya  conMstently,  or  aeoordioig 
to  one  certain  bypothesia,  open  any  subject  so  abatruse  and  in^t 
tiicaie  as  the  cause  of  ail  things,  and  the  economy  or  goveni-r 
ment  of  the  universe.  For  it  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the  most 
deveut  people,  ev^Ni  by  their  own  confession,  that  there  are 
times  when  their  faith  hardly  can  support  them  in  the  belief  off 
sapreme  wisdom, ;  and  that  they  are  often  tempted  to  judffo 
disadvaategeeusly  i^  a  provident  and  just  administratioA  in  the 
whole. 

That  alone*  therefore^  is  te  be  eaUed  a  man's  opinion,  which  is 
of  any  other  the  iaost  habitQAl  to  him,  and  occurs  upon  most 
ocaasioBS.  So  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  certainly  of  a^y  maii^ 
that  he  is  an  Aiheist ;  because  unless  his  whole  thoughts  are  at 
aU  aeasoBs,  aod  on  all  eocasions,  steadily  bent  against  all  suppo* 
aition  or  imagination  of  design  in  things,  he  is  no  perfect  Atheist 
la  the  aaaie  naaner,  if  a  man's  thoughts  are  not  at  all  times 
steady  and  resolute  aguioftt  all  imagination  of  chance,  fortune, 
or  ill  design  in  thin^,  he  is  no  perfect  ^heist.  But  if  any  one 
•believes  more  of  ckmoe  and  confusion  than  of  design ;  he  is  to 
beestaemedmorean  Atheist  than  a  Theist,  from  that  whic^ 
aKist  fNFedominates,  or  has  the  ascendents  A  nd  in  case  he  beliemes 
mere  of  the  prevaleney  of  an  ill-^lesigniog  principle*  than  ol  a 
good  euev  he  is  rather  a  Demonist ;  and  may  be  justly  so  calle4« 
Aom  the  side  to  which  this  l^alanee  of  his  judgment  most 
iadiaes. 

All  these  sorts  both  of  Demonism,  -Polytheism,  Atheism,  and 
Thaisni*  may  bemijced.  Religion  exokides  only  perfect  Atheism. 
PerfcKst  Demooists  undoubtedly  there  sne  in  religion ;  because 
we  know  whole  nations  who  worship  «  devil  or  fiend,  to  whom 
they  sacrifice  and  offer  prayers  and  supplications,  in  reality  on  no 
other  account  than  because  they  fear  him.  And  we  know  Tory 
well  that,  in  some  religions,  t)iere  are  those  who  expressly  give 
00  other  idea  of  Ood,  than  of  a  being  arbitrary,  violent,  causing 
ill  and  ordaining  to  misery ;  which  in  effect  is  the  same  as  to  sub- 
stitute a  demon,  or  devil,  in  his  room. 

P.  16.  Should  an  historian  or  traveller  describe  to  us  a 
certain  creature  of  a  more  solitary  disposition  than  ever  was  yet 
heard  of;  one  who  had  neither  mate  nor  fellow  of  any  kind ; 
nothing  of  his  own  likeness  towards  which  he  stood  well  affected 
or  ipchii^ ;  nor  ahy  Xhi^g  Without,  or  beyon^  hlmtself,  for  y^A 
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he  h«d  •  the  leMt  penioa  or  ooMem ;  we  mi^ht  be  mpi  ta  say 
perhaps,  wtthoot  mech  hetitatioD,  ''  That  this  was  dbulnJe«i  a 
very  melancholy  cieatar6,  and  that  in  tbb  Unsociable  and  saden 
stale  he  was  like  to  have  a  very  disconsolate  kind  of  life.** 

P.  82.  If  we  will  suppose  a  man,  who  being  sound  and  enttie, 
both  in  his  reason  and  affection,  has  nevertheless  so  depraved  a 
eeMtitQtkin  or  Aaoie  of  body,  that  the  natural  objects  are. 
through  his  organs  of  sense,  as  through  bad  glasses,  falsely  con- 
veyed and  misrepresented,  it  will  be  soon  observed,  in  the  case 
of  such  a  person,  that  since  his  failure  is  not  in  his  principal 
or  leading  pert;  he  cannot  in  himself  be  esteemed  iaiqiiitoos  or 
wcjost. 

It  is  otherwise  in  what  relates  to  opinion,  belief,  or  specalation. 
For  as  the  extravagance  of  jodgment  or  belief  is  such,  that  in 
some  doiintriea  even  monkeys,  cats,  crocodiles,  and  other  vito 
or  destliictive  animals,  have  been  esteemed  holy,  and  worshipped 
even  as  deities;  should  it  appear  to  any  one  of  the  religion  or 
belief  of  those  countries,  that  to  save  such  a  creature  as  a  cat, 
preferably'to  a  parent,  was  right ;  and  that  other  mdn,  who  had 
'ttot  the  same  religi«Kis  opinion,  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies, 
till  converted ;  this  would  be  certainly  wrong  and  wicked  in  the 
teliever ;  and  ev^ry  action  grounded  on  this  belief,  would  be  an 
iniquitOQs,  wicked,  and  vicioos  action. 

P.  85.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  teaches  men  ''either 
treachery,  ingratitade,  or  cruelty,  by  divine  warrant;  or  under 
colour  and  pretence  of  any  present  or  fotiTre  good  to.  mankind : 
it  ttiere  be  any  thing  which  teaches  men  to*'  persecute  their 
friends  through  love,  or  to  tttrfnent  captives  of  war  in-  sport,  or'te 
offer  human  sacri6ce ;-  or  to  tormelit,  macerate,  or  mangle  them* 
^M^es,  in  a  religious  zeal,  before  >  their  Grod;  or  to  commit  any 
-sort  of  barbarity,  or  brutality,  as  amiable  or  beconung;  be  it 
cttitom  which  gives  applause,  or  religion  which  gives  a  sanction; 
this  is  not,  qor  ever  can  be  virtue,  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  eense; 
but  must  remain  still  horrid  depravity,  notwithstanding  any 
fkshion,  law,  custom,  or  religion,  which-  may  beiU  and  vieietts 
itself;  but  can  never  alter  the  eternal  measures  and  iaumilahle 
independent  nature  of  worth  and  virtue. 


(To  be  eoniinnttd.) 
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Stockport,  Jaty  18, 1829. 
W»have  little  to  ^y  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  Man- 
cbestar.  On  the  Wednesday  evening  of  the  last  week,  I  lectured 
jbj^we  a«'«adienfse  qf  about  -fifty  persons,  on  the  subject  of  pfar^- 
jpo^.  It  was  my  first  attempt  of  the  kind  -,  for  I  have  taken 
ftp  and  teaat  of  this  science,  as  I  do  with  eVery  other,  onl}^  as  far 
as  it  qua  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  superstition  of  nlahkind : 
faawe  I  treated  but  cursorily  on  that  class  of  organs,  immediatelv 
evsr  the  eye,  which  are  called  perceptive.  .  On  .theAnielleclual, 
the^mira^,  the  euperetiliaue^  and  the  energetic  brgAw^  I 
Iffeated  aiore  at  large,  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  1  satisfied  the 
anJience  a^  to  their  immediate  bearing  ligainst  the  v&lidity  of 
religion  and  tbe  too  common  customs  of  mankind.  'All'  the 
leetarin^  that  .1' have  heaird,  or  the -books  that  I  havetead,  on 
thisideiice,  have  not  done  it  justice ;  because  the  lecturers  and 
writers  have  allowed  themselves  to  be! trammeled  with  religion.. 
Belimn'ahould  make  no  part  of  education.  The  untutored  toind 
will  ae  as  wise  on  that  head,  and  perhaps  wiser  than' all  tbe 
I>oclors  in  Divinity  who  have  not  reasoned  themselves' into 
Atheism.  Iris  a  subject,  out  of  which-  a  man  may  reason  him- 
self; bat  cannot  reason  himself  into  any  kind  of  belief.  I  shall 
contioae  to  lecture  on  this  very  interesting  and  very  important 
sdenee,  not  doubting  but  that  I  can  give  to  it  much  more  import- 
ance and  utility  than  has  been  hitherto  given  to  it 

On  Friday,  the  10th  instant,  we  came  to  Stockport,  and  for 
thee  niglits  successively  addressed  an  increasing  number  of  the 
people,  who  exhibiled  mneh  satisfaction  at  what  they  heard 
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from  as.  We  suppressed  no  part  of  our  seotiments^  but  spake 
out  in  the  boldest  strain  as  to  the  bad  foundation  and  general 
vicionsness  of  the  Christian  religion,  teaching,  that  to  sit  regu- 
larly under  a  preacher  was  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  slave ; 
but  to  question,  discuss,  and  demand  discussion,  on  all  subjects, 
is  the  great  distinction  of  the  free  and  independent  mind. 

Our  Circular  has  been  sent  to  the  following  preachers  in 
Lancashire  :-— 

To  thet^ev.  Mr.  Lamport,  Unitarian  preacher,  with  the  follow- 
ing postscript: — "  If  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lamport  will  lend  his  pulpit 
Jto  the  Rev.  R.  .Taylor,  he,  wijl  undertake,  sermonically  or  by 
discussion,  to  show  the  people  of  Lancaster,  that  his  pretensions 
are  not  Without  the  most  respectable  Validity.*' 

Re¥.  Rebert  Houseman. 

Rev.  Mr.  HalL 

We  reeeived  an  answer  from  Mr.  Lamport,  which  shall  be 
appended,  and  is  civil,  compared  with  the  ignorant  impertinence 
of  Mr.  Scholefleld,  the  Bible  Christian  of  Manchester.  But  the 
general  shuffle  of  these  Christian  preachers,  at  the  mention  of 
discussion,  is  characteristic  of  their  most  certain  conviction,  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  indefensible  when  questioned.  They 
are  unanimous  in  not  submitting  it  to  controversy  before  an 
audience^  They  know  full  well  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Taylor 
and  myself,  if  heard,  would  most  certainly  carfy  firom  them 'the 
vo^ce,  and  countenance^  and  support  of  their  present  hearefr.  ' 

Circulars  in  Manchester  sent  to  the 


Rev,  J.  R.  Beard, 
-r—  John  Birt. 

John  Clarkfe. 

Samuel  Cavan. 

— —  Thomas  Calvert 
'•- —  Richard  Basnett,  M.  I 
— —  Charles  Barton. 
•^—  Samuel  Bradley. 
— T —  John  Billinj^ton. 
— —  J^bez  Bunting. 
— ^  Robert  Bradley, 
— '—  Samuel  Booth,  M.  A. 

James  Scholefield. 

— —  Joseph  Brotherton. 
— — ^ '  Alexander  Bell. 
— ;—  Dr,  Clunie. 
— ^  J'oh'n  C16w6s. 
— ^  John  Coombes.  ' 

:  Robert  Dallas,  B.  A. 

— —  Henry  Fielding. 
—  William  Gadsby. 


Rev.  William  Johns. 

Robinson  Elsdale,  M.\. 

-^ —  Nicholas  Germon,  B.  A. 

John  Johnson. 

Wm.  Lord.  • 

Robert  M'All. 

:  John  Holdsworth  Mal- 

lory,  M.  A. 

William  Marsden. 

:  William  Nunn. 

— ^ —  John  Piccope,  M.  A. 

„: —  Clarke  Prescott. 

James  Pridie. 

' John  Pier. 

J,  G.  Robberds. 

.  Williamf  Roby. 

E.B.Shaw.    * 

'•  Richard  Alexander  Sin- 
gleton. 

G.  Smith. 

Jerenriah  Smithy  1>.  D. 
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Rev.  Henry  Oil  low. 

Jobo  Griffiibs. 

John  Hannah. 

William  Harrison. 

— ^  Daniel  Hearoe. 

Dr.  Hepwor^b. 

Peter  Hordem. 

David  Howard. 

Dr.  J|ick. 

—  Abraham  Jackson. 


Rev.  John  Sumner. 

William  Smitb. 

J.  T.  Parsons. 

~—  John  Parsons. 

Thomas  Tate. 

^—  John  James  Taylor. 
—  Richard  Watson. 
-1 —  James  White. 

William  Whitelegg^. 

^—  Cecil  Dan.  Wray^M.A. 


The  only  answer  received  is  the  very  sillv  letter  from  the 
Therapeut  of  Ancoat's-lane»  Dr.  Scholefield,  which  I  appendi  b^ 


Rev.  Nathaniel  Pagsley. 

—  TbeophilOB  Lessey. 

—  Mr.  Harris. 

—  Samuel  Parker. 

R.  S.  Wood. 

— -  Mr.  Keeley. 


deem  unworthy  of  comment. 
Circulars  in  Stockport  sent  to  the 

Rev.  Henry  Wrigfht,  B.  A. 

Mr.  Gilpin. 

Edward  Howell. 

— ^ —  Charles  Prescot. 
-—  Solomon  Ashton. 
Mr.' Ryan. 

Thiik  Mission  and!  challengping  will  tell  its  tale  in  history.  It 
b^ns  to  be  seriously  felt,  both  by  the  preachers  and  their  con- 
SfregfationSy  and  must  be  followed  up.  In  Leeds  and  in  Man- 
cbester^  we  have  been  bot  ill  fupported  in  the  project ;  but  we 
shall  persevere  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  means.  Infidel 
chapelft  will  rise  up,  wherever  the  Mission  extends,  and  we  call 
upon  every  Infidel  to  support  us  to  the  extent,  that  shall  unite  to 
Ins  or  her  aflbrdings,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  job  which  we 
bave  nodertaken. 

Tha  argomebts  with  which  we  are  furnished  against  the 
Cbrialimn  raligion  are  irresistible.  They  leave  not  a  shadow  of 
pieieiice  to  honesty  in  those  preachers,  who  silently  receive  our 
drealar  challenge.  This  Circular  is  becoming  a  subject  of  curi* 
esily.«mong  the  congregations  of  several  preachers.  They  have 
aeknowladged  the  receipt  of  the  challenge,  without  stating  the 
partseuiav  gvounds  on  which  it  has  been  made ;  and  these  par- 
ttcohurgronnds  are  the  points  into  which  the  congregation  begins 
to  inqotre. 

I  perceive,  by  the  papers,  that  an  effort  is  about  to  be  made 
again,  to  set  np  the  cry  of  radical  reform.  The  mass  of  the 
people  of  tbfs  ncighboiirbood  are  quite  sick  of  the  tricks  of  that 
kind  which:  w»repla>(ed  off  upon  them  from  the  years  1816  to  *20. 
I  like  the  deteklon  ot  radical  reform ;  but  1  like  not  the  scurvy 
pratnMaof  beginniDg  reform  with  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
somree  from  which  ii  cannot  be  reasonably  estpected*  I  maintain, 
'Jtt  the  experietioe  ef  my  political  enquiries,  added  to  those  of 
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many  old  and  able  politimns,  that  a  breaking  up  of  the  church 
and  other  religrioas  estabtishments  is  the  only  road  to  any  kind  of 
radical  or  usef a  1  reform  in  this  country.  However  difflcnlt  this 
task  may  be,  it  is  clearty  the  only  gronnd  on  which  the  least 
advance  toward  reform  has' been  mMlein  the  last  twelve  years. 
Some  advance  has  been  made  on  this,  groiind.  Progressive 
advance  is  here  individually  practicable.  -  It  is  a  case  in  which 
every  reformer  may  be  usefully  employed,  and  in  which  the  end 
*can  neither  be  bad  nor  dangerous.  Political  reforms,  such  as  the 
pretence  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons,  have  ever  been  and 
will  again  be  attempted  to  be  worked  by  paltry  plots,  conspiracies, 
pretences  to  insurrection  without  the  necessary  courage  to  ac- 
complish it,  by  the  beggared  habit  of  petitioning  and  by  all  that 
is  low,  rascally,  and  degrading.  Excitement  in  snch  a  nation  as 
this,  at  this  time,  h  useful  and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  some  good  ; 
bnt  it  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  turn  that  excitement 
into  a  proper  cbaanei,  and  .to  lead  it  on  to  the  most  useful  sub- 
jects. Bold,  honest,  and  intelligent  men  are  wanted  as  the 
advocates  of  reform ;  and  they  who  have  once  deceived  us,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  deceive  us,  should  not  even  be  trusted 
again. 

RiOHAIlD  CaRLILB. 


TO  T»E  REV.   ROBERT   TAYLOR,  A.  B.,  «I8,  GREAT 
ANfcOAT'S-STREEt,  MANCHESTER. 


Mr.  Lamport,  having  this  day  received  4he  Circalar  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Carlile,  wishes  to  occasion  them  neither 
suspense  nor  delay  with  respect  to  the  purport  of  his  answer;  he 
at  the  same  time  regrets  that  his  engagements  have  reduced  him 
to  one  hour's  time,  to  vi^hich  he  must  limit  his  remarks.  He  is  of 
-opinion  that  all  discussion  should  be  unfettered;  that  personal 
-feelings,  andifpossifole,  prlTate  interest,  should  be  allowed  no 
'weight  in  the  investigation  of  important  truths.  He  thinks  that 
controversy,  so  far  from  "  engendering  strife,"  should  ever  excite 
the  most  pleasurable  feelings,  as  well  as  exercise  the  mostexalted 
faculties  of  human  nature.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  hours  of 
his  early  life,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  were  passed  in 
discussing,  amicably  and  patiently,  with  acute  and  well-informed 
Deists,  «  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion ;"  particularly  its 
external,  t.  e.  historical  evidences:  he  is  happy  in  the  belief  that 
more  than  one  individual,  both  felt  and  acknowledged  the  efficacy 
of  those  proofs  as  they  might  be  urged  by  a  liberal,  though  not 
i#{(ra  Unitarian  ;  i^  Christian  of  that  class  not  being  answerable 
in  his  opinion  for  nlne^tenths  of  the  common  objects  of  revealed 
religion. 
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Prenusing-  these  obaervations,  Mr.  Lamport^  with  all  due  adini- 
ritMHi  of  Mr.  Taylor's  talents  aod  Ic^aroi^g^  and  without  Uie 
slightest  tincture  of  acrimoDy,  declines  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  Circular,  for  the  following  reasons  :~t 

lat.  He  thinks  the  controversy  so  far  decided  as  any  contro- 
Tersy  can  be,  on  a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  information  to  be 
acquired  is  limited  and  ascertained. 

2nd.  That  the  very  few  hearers  who  could  be  induced  to 
attend  Mr.  Taylor's  preaching  at.  Lancaster,  would  be  unqualified 
to  decide  upon  a  question  to  be  <]leterDiined  by  a  reference  to 
Latin  and  Greek  writers,  flourishing  from  15  to  18  centuries  ago. 
The  press  appears  to  be  the  only  proper  medium  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  point  requiring  leisure,  a  dispassionate  state  of  mind,  and 
reconsideration. 

M.  That  even,  if  there  tofire  noi  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
th^  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  he  did 
not  exist  \  and  there  appears  to  be  inconsistency  in  maintaining* 
the  insufficiency  of  historical  testimony  in  the  former  instance  ; 
and  in  resorting  to  it,  in  the  latter.  The  discussion  of  this  point 
aoold  only  produce  confusion,  doubt,  aod  dissatisi'actionJn  the 
unprepared  minds  of  a  popular  assembly.  i 

4th.  Mr.  Lamport  conceives  that  be  oialy  holds  the  pulpit  of 
his  chapel  upon  certainconditions,implied,if  not  expressed,  viz: 
— ^to  conduct  the  public  Christian  worship  of  the  society,  and  to 
laaeh  them* Christian  morality  on  Christian  principles.  Mr.  L. 
is  quite  certain  that  nearly  all  of  them  wpujd  refuse,  the  use  of 
their  seats  in  the  chapel,  for  a  purpose  directly  at  variance  with 
their  opinions,  and  as  they  would  think,  with  their  duties.  At  all 
events^  they  have  an  option,  and  it  would  ill  become  a  preacher  of 
truth  and  uprightness,  to  exercise  a  power  not  Tested  in  him: 

Much  more  mig-ht  be  said  as  to  the  present  state  pf  the  question 
at  issue,  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining,  and  of  teaching, 
*'  the  truth,"  but  Mr.  Lamport  must  request  indulgence^  whether 
he  may  be  thought  to  have  said  too  little  or  too  much ;  he  cannot, 
however,  oonclnide  without  expressing  his  decided  disapprobation 
of  those  legal  measures  by  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  made  a 
•ufftrer  for  bb  opinions. 

Lancaster,  July  7, 1829. . 


THE  THERAPEUTAN  EPISTLE  OF  DR.  SCHOLEPIELD 
'  '         TO  THE  INFIDEL  MISSIONARIES. 

To  the  Meeers,  Taylor  and  Carlile. 

1  C0N8IDSR  myself  an  exception  to  999  out  of  every  thousand, 
both  as  it  regards  my  principles  of  religion,  and  my  mode^of 
SraAitously  communicating- them,  and  with  both  of  which  I  am 
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Krfectly  satitlled ;  and  also  am  happy  in  being  Me  to  bear  an 
nest  testimony,  as  to  the  eflbets  produced  in  sach  as  hare  sia« 
cerely  embraced  them. 

I  do  not  endeavoar  to  support  myself  by  the  crednlity  of  the 
vnlgar,  but  by  my  own  industry ;  and  I  shall  consider  it  a  wanton 
loss  of  time  to  enter  tb^  list  with  either  or  both  of  you,  with  a 
view  of  reclaiming  you  from  the  error  of  your  ways,  and  the  evils 
they  produce,  as  a  consequence. 

F^ul  recommends  the  Christians  not  to  be  unequally  yoked 
with  unbelievers ;  *'  for/'  says  he,  *'  what  fellowship  hath  righte- 
ousness with  unrighteousness  ?  and  what  communion  hath  light 
with  darkness  ?  and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  t  or 
what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  Infidel  V 

By  way  of  conclusion,  when  I  compare  the  precepts  of  the 
goipel  and  those  that  are  recommended,  and  I  suj^ose,  practised 
by  yourselves,  and  your  initiated  disciples ;  there  is  sufficient  to 
make  me  thankfhl  that  I  ever  knew  the  one^  and  had  so  mneh  of 
virtue  to  detest  the  other. 

1  went  from  home  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  only 
returned  last  night,  I  have  therefore  answered  your  partnership 
'*  Circular,"  as  soon  as  1  had  leisure  from  my  other  duties,  and  in 
the  dischaige  of  which,  I  think  1  have  done  mote  than  the  nature 
of  your  Circular  deserves, 

I  shall  not  condescend  to  notice  any  thing  more  that  you  may 
either  say,  write,  or  do,  whilst  you  remain  Infidels. 
I  am  in  the  cause  of 

Christianity,  truth,  and  virtue, 

J.    SOHOLBPIBLD* 

Every-street, '  Anooat's,  Manchester, 
July  10, 1829. 


INFIDEL  MISSION.— EIGHTH  BULLETIN. 


Head-quarters^  Stookpcnrt,  July  11»  1S29. 
Our  duties  closed  at  Manchester  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  last 
for  which  we  had  engaged  the  Manor  Court-room.  I  exited 
myself  exceedingly  on  the  Monday,  and  by  a  second  attempt  on 
Tuesday,  became  physicaHy  incompetent  to  entertain  a  tMrd 
audience.  I  was  relieved  by  Mr.  Carlile,  who  took  the  main  onna 
upon  himself,  and  gave  ample  satisfaction  by  his  ingenious  appli- 
cation of  the  science  of  phrenology  to  the  purpose  and  ends  of 
oar  h%h  calling.  We  remained  a  day  in  Manchester,  (Thursday) 
over  our  terms  of  engagement,  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  an 
invitation  that  had  been  fastened  on  ns,  pending  our  stat^f  ex- 
pectancy and  doubt  as  to  the  claims  of  our  apostleship. 
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We  were  agreeably  entertained  at  the  country-house,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Manchester,  of  a  gentleman  who  had  suf- 
fered an  unjust  imprisonment  in  relation  to  the  Manchester 
massacre.  We  met,  on  this  occasion,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
apparent  respectability  and  attainments — a  very  ^nteel  young 
roan,  "  who  with  a'greedy  ear  devoured  up  our  discourse,*'  and 
one  of  the  modestest,  a4>lest,  and.  best  spirited  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity, 1  have  ever  had  the  happiness  to  meet.  I  Heed  not  tell 
that  his  sectarianism  was  of  the  IJnitarian  school;  since  it  is  but 
too  well  known,  that  they,  of  this  school  only,  sit  sufficiently 
loosely  in  the  saddle  of  priestcraft,  to  have  any  occasion  to  defend 
their  Christianity.  Our  meeting  was,  in  the  beat  sense  of  the 
word,  a  discussion,  and  issued  as  discussion,  properly  so  called, 
ever  will,  in  the  increase  of  good  feeling,  mutual  respect,  and 
improvement  of  all  parties  concerned  in  it.  In  a  fair  estimation 
of  all  that  is  really  and  substantially  good  and  sweet  in  life,  bad 
one*s  feelings  and  consciousness  been  but  level  to  the  line  of 
presentation,  we  enjoyed  a  happiness  beyond  wealtb^s  purchasing. 
None  of  the  party  would  number  in  his  recollections  of  well-spent 
time,,  an  evening  of  larger  reckoning,  or  oif  better  promise.' 

I  can  now  say  I  have  sought  the  encoun^r  with  my  most  able 
and  learned  opponent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beard,  of  Manchester,  upon 
his  own  ground,  even  at  Manchester,  having,  according  to  all  the 
laws  of  argumentative  chivalry,  rendered  myself  such  an  oppo- 
nent as  be  could  have  no  pretext,  no  right,  no  reason  to  defipise. 
The  Manor  Court-room,  which  we  had  engaged  at  our  own 
great  expence,  presented  an  arena  for  the  lists  of  controversy,  of 
equal  dignity  and  magnificence  to  any  temple  of  hisowncom- 
numioD,  worthy  the  attendance  of  the  most  respectable  presence 
that  he  could  ever  hope  to  address.  And  his  challenger  pre- 
sented an  opponent  whose  gage  of  competence  and  equality  to 
the  honours  of  conflict,  is  pledged  in  the  Diegesis,  a  work  of 
higher  claims  than  he  can  ever  aspire  to  equal.  He  will  be 
forced  to  know  that  even  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  were 
least  disposed  to  judge  with  a  bias  on  our  side,  fram  the  Mart' 
diester  Times  of  this  day,  that  his  challenger*s  manner  and  style 
were  such  as  conciliated  the  feelings,  and  his  arguments  such  as 
charmed  and  iofstrncted,  even  whom  they  might  fail  to  convince. 
On  all  hands,  it  has  been  admitted,  that  arguments,  whose  in- 
ferences and  corollaries  could  not  but  tend  to  the  subversion  of 
the  princrple  of  Christian  faith^  were  never  •  couched  in  less 
offensive  phrase.  My  appeal,  in  conclusion,  to  the  judgment  of 
all  present,  that  not  a  sentence,  not  a  cadence,  had  fallen  from 
my  lips,  that  could  justify  an  hostile  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  might  most  widely  differ  from  me,  was  subscribed  by  the 
consent  and  applause  of  all  parties.  A  consent,  I  confess,  bought 
at  the  expence  of  thQ  moststrikin^'*  points,  impressive  illustrations, 
statfing  truths,  and  happy  inferences,  which  I  had  meditatedfor 
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tbe  occasioa.  .  Thus  evezi  the  most  passionate  hatred,  most  honest 
scorn,  and  heartfelt  abhorrence  of  Christianity j  is  constrained  to 
eat  humble-pie  in  its  presence,  and  to  seem  to  pay  lip-homage, 
which  the  swelling  heart  would  fain  wMihold,  but  dare  not. 

1  was  grieved  to  find  somo^  in  these  parts,  who  had  once  com- 
mitted themselves  in  avowals  of  Deism,  but  since  found  it  con- 
venient to  make  peace  with  the  stronger  party,  doing  so  at  our 
ezpence,  and  Christian  slander  fortifying  itself  in  the  traitorous 
admissions  of  some  who  would  pretend  to  be  our  friends,  for  no 
other  end  than  to  invest  themselves  with  a  power  to  do  us  the 
greater  injary^-^  who  borrow  friendship's  tongue  to  speak  their 
scorn." 

I  endured  a  two  or  three  hours'  martyrdom  from  one  of  these 
just-exactly'-right  knaves,  who  felt  it  is  duty,  as  afriend^  for- 
sooth, to  tell  me  all  the  ill-natured  things  his  dirty  remembrance 
could  sweep  together:  and  whose  memory  abundantly  borrowed 
from  his  imagination  to  supply  the  deficiences  of  his  evidence. 

This  friend,  forsooth,  who  had  never  read  *^  The  Syntagma," 
nor  **  The  Diegesis,"  nor  even  any  of  my  moral  discourses  in  the 
*'  Lion/'  nor,  as  he  affectionately  owned^  *^  could  bring  himself 
to  do  so ;  his  feelings  had  been  so  revolted ;  he  had  been  so  dis 
gasted;  he  had  heard  so  many  things  of  me,  which  he  could 
neither  doubt,  deny^  nor  justify.  I  had  done  myself  such  incaU 
culable  injury ;  1  had  afforded  such  a  handle  to  my  enemies ; 
1  had  really  been  myself  the  greatest  enemy  the  cause  could 
possibly  have  had !  Indeed,  he  was  only  discharging  a  painful 
duty,  be  had  actually  been  unable  to  defend  me  -,  he  could  not 
deny  what  he  found  in  the  mouths  of  all  with  whom  he  con- 
versed, that  *  Taylor  really  was  a  most  immoral  and  vicious 
character,'  and  as  a  dear  friend  of  his  had  prophetically  said  to 
him — '  Mark  my  words,  the  end  of  that  man  will  be,  that  he 
will  commit  suicide—depend  on  it/" 

So  !  So !  and  this  dose  was  to  be  thrust  down  my  rising  gorge, 
under  the  name  of  friendly  advice,  and  ''  /  thought  it  my  Uuiy 
to  be  free  with  you.** 

And  what  was  the  whole  amount  of  evidence  that  was  to  sus- 
tain this  heavy  indictment,  that  was  to  put  this  one  of  us,  this, 
our  own  friend  nnder  the  pait^vl  necessity  of  surrendering  our 
character  to  the  enemy,  and  or  admitting  that  not  a  kind  thiog 
could  be  said  for  us,  not  a  palliating  circumstance,  oor  a  miti^ 
gating  consideration  be  allowed  to  weigh  in  the  scale  for  our  re- 
demption. 

Why  I  hear  it  all  the  welkin  \  write  it  on  the  rock !  tell  it  in 
Gath!  publish  it  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon!  See  it  every  eye, 
perpend  it  every  understanding.  Mr.  Taylor  set  his  foot  on  the 
New  Testament.  Mr.  Taylor  has  indulged  a  criminal  hilarity. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  been  heard,  in  his  unguafded  moments  of  social 
mirth,  to  repeat  the  well-known  Irish  apothegm,  with  which 
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bftcfaelon  are  wont  lo  give  tbe  retort  ooorteous,  lo  theapbraidJ0(s 
of  owrried  ai6D»  for  their  not  shAriagr  the  honouite  of  conjugftl 
blessedoeM.— *'  The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offBndiog''  hath 
this  extent,  no  jmore.       <# 

Thus  would  these  hypocritical,  time  aervingy  jiMf-ed^oel/y-rtgif 
charlatans  of  philosophy*  hamper  as  with  fetters  and  restrainta 
more  grievous  and  more  galling  than  even  snperstition  itself  could 
have  imposed  on  us.  Thus  would  their  little  finger  be  heavier 
than  the  loins  of  the  tyranny  1  have  escaped  from.  Thus  muat 
I,  forsooth,  subdue  my  nature ;  be  the  thing  I  am  not:  speak  in 
brieves  and  crotchets ;  look  by  set  rules,  repress  my  Jiumonr, 
freeze  up  the  genial  current  of  my  soul,  and  be  tried,  judged, 
and  condemned,  by  that  forestalling  severity  of  censure,  which 
the  most  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue  ever  found  in  man  was  never 
able  to  abide,  before  which  the  unsunned  snow  would  not  be 
white,  nor  unweaned  infancy  be  innocent. 

Out  on't !  Better  be  any  other  sort  of  a  dog,  than  abide  the 
worrying^  of  these  snarling,  envious  curs.  Better  turn  .Christian 
at  onoe,  and  encounter  all  tbe  shafts  that  can  remain  in  the 
quiver  of  this  philosophic  malice,  than  to  be  so  done  io  decUh 
with  teasing  cruelty,  and  persecuting  patronage.  *  The  coat  to  the 
Christian  adulterer,  and  the  religions  thief,  of  being  indeed  what 
these  would^6e'-/riend9y  and  wiah-'tO'ie  patrons,  would  bint  and 
insinuate  against  me,  would  be  infinitely  cheaper  than  the  tax  of 
never  saying  any  thing  amiss,norlookingany  thing  amisB,which  this 
intolerant  and  intolerable  Jesuitism  would  impose  on  me.  I  am  sore 
that  no  man  that  ever  breathed,  dealt  with  by.so  hard  a  measure, 
would  pass  for  a  good  one }  as  1  am  sure,  that  no  man  who  jodsed 
me,  an  he  would  be  judged  himself,  would  call  me  a  bad  one.  it  is 
little  indeed  to  boast  of  the  rational  liberty  of  philosophy,  if  its  fore- 
most advocates  are  to  be  required  to  speak  in  set  phrase,  and  to  ob- 
serve all  the  Puritanism  and  wariness  of  the  starched  Methodist,and 
the  prim  Quaker.  *'  When  once  it  is  determined  that  an  innocent 
lamb  should  be  sacrificed,  infinitely  less  talent  than  that  alluded 
to,  would  be  sufficient  to  find  wood  enough  in  the  thickets  through 
wM|h  he  may  have  strayed,  to  make  a  fire  to  ofller  him  up  at." 
Tl»«ind  friend  and  afl'ectionate  adviser,  from  his  pure  and  disin- 
interested  fidelity  to  the  cause  which  1  have,  in  his  opinion,  so  ill 
adorned,  felt  it  is  duty  to  exert  himself  to  prevent  and  suppress 
the  raising  of  a  subscription  for  my  support  while  in  prison. — No 
doubt  this  was  another  of  his  painful  duties:  as  it  must  be  equally 
painful  for  him  to  find  his  eloquence  on  this  argument  less  effectual 
than  his  benevolence  intended.* 

On  Friday,  I  arrived  with  my  brother  apostle,  at  our  present 
head-quarters,  Stook^rt^  and  though  1  visit  it  under  every  eon- 

*  This  geniUmao  hiioMlf  is  famous  for  sneering  at  the  blood  of  Christ 
Willi  additional  obscenitiei,  in  connection  vith  that  term,  the  like  of  which 
were  nerer  heard  from  ne— Nota  Bena. 
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ceivable  eircamistaiioes  of  disparagement  and  disadvantage.  I 
eannot  but  be  moeh  atruok  with  its  manifest  superiority  in  ^very 
eireumslanees  of  air^  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  to  Manchester.  It 
would  be  possible  for  a  person  of  decent  habits,  and  agreeable 
associations  of  ide^,  to:  ehoo&e  to  live  here,  which  I  am  sure  is 
more  than  is  conceivable  of  Manchester. 

There  i^  much  moce  Infidelity  here  than  either  at  Leeds  or 
Manchester,  and  consequently,  as  will  invariably  be  the  case,  the 

Kerty  itself,  though  I  believe  not  less  in  degree  is  less  squi^lid, 
dirty,  lesi  desperabund  and  forloni  than  in  those  abodes  of 
misery.  Sure  i  am,  that. a  more  cruel  sarcasm  was  never  offered 
to  the  teeth  of  wretchedness,  than  the  infamous  irony  of  pre- 
tending that  Christianity  has  ameliorated  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  eitl^rof  these  Christian  towns.  Life  itself  most  have  gone 
oat;  existence  itself  ceased  to  exist;  humanity  could  not  have 
been  at  all ;  the  faculty  of  imagination  could  not  imagine  it  to 
have  been  at  one-hundredth  part  of  a  degree  below  the  line 
at  which  ft  is  at  this  day  graduated  at  Leeds.  Mend  it  who 
oonld.    Nothing  could  make  it  worse. 

Could  a  worse  state  of  things  be  conceived  to  exist  than  tliat 
under  which  the  happiest  accident  that  could  befall  the  most 
populoos  mannfacturing  towns  in  this  **  great  and  highly-favoured 
ooimtry''  would  be,  that  an  earthquake  should  swallow  'em  up, 
population,  manu&ctories  and  manufacturers  too  \  This  is  only 
a  question,  which  I  hope  it  is  no  harm  to  ask :  but  yet  how  far  is 
this  from  being  the  present  state  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  ? 

The  degree  in  which  the  state  of  things  here  at  Stockport, 
under  a  perfect  parity  of  all  other  circumstances,  is  proportionally 
better  in  proportion  to  a  comparatively  greater  influence  and  pre- 
ipalenoe  of  Infidelity,  taking  the  estimate  at  the  lowest,  is  evi- 
dence enough  of  what  the  cause  of  these  miseries  is,  and  what  the 
remedy  would  be.  A  RATIONAL  AND  REASONING  PEO- 
PLE  WOULD  NEVER  BE  MISERABLE. 

On  Friday  evening,  I  addressed  a  very  full  assembly  in  rooms 
apostolical  enough :  nothing  could  be  more  primitive.  The  en- 
tainment  was  repeated  last  night.  I  am  this  moment,  -Slmday 
evening,  six  o'clock,  summoned  to  deliver  a  third  discourse. 

Nine  o'clock. — And  am  now  returned,  after  having  delivered 
an  extemporaneous  oration  to  an  overflowing  audity.  Mr.  Carlile 
seconded  my  efforts.  We  were  received  with  respect,  and  heard, 
not  only  with  attention,  but  with  manifest  gratitude.  The  com- 
pany is  stated  to  have  been  between  three  or  four  hundred.  liVe 
have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  aqgur  well  for  the 
spread  of  Infidelity  in  Stockport.  Their  splendid  chapel,  and 
their  stafk-»staring  Theophilus,  not\vithstandiog. 

in  walking  through  the  town  afterwards  we  were  accosted  by 
no  indications  but  of  a  respectful  curiosity.  Our  title  of  Infidel 
JUisaionaries  was  whispered  behind  us  in  a  cadence  which  im- 
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|>lied  a  wish  for  the  success  of  our  labours.  We  have  left  an 
impreMioD  od  the  public  mind  that  will  never  be  erased.  The 
object  of  our  visit  suggests  an  ai]§pnment  that  cannot  be  rotated. 
And  when  it  is  told  that  in  such  a  state  of  things,  at  such  a  time, 
sod  under  such  disparagements,  we  have  been  liberally  entertained 
sod  had  our  espences  defrayed'-^that  we  have  met  and  encoun- 
tered hundreds  of  intelligent  countenances,  and  ardent  hearts, 
glowing  with  an  enthusiasm  generous  as  our  own,  for  the  over- 
tfartywof  the  eantimhili^  9uperiftiiiQ  here  in  the  very  metropolitan 
Ne  of  the  Methodistical  conferenoe — ^not  a  doubt  can  remain 
that  England  is  ripe  for  the  great  moral  revolution.  Nothing 
II  wanting  but  the  aid  of  the  rich  to  spare  our  drafts  on  the  ready 
sod  overflowing  generosity  of  the  poor.  Nothing  is  wanting  but 
the  adequate  support  of  our  Mission — and  this  generation  should 
Dot  pftss  awa^,  ere  Christianity  should  be  hooted  into  everlasting 
eontempt. 

The  wealthy  individual  who  s^es  and  feels  Christianity  to  be 
the  cone  it  is,  and  will  net  aid  our  straggle,  is  in  the  worst  dis- 
positions that  Christianity  entails,  a  Christian  still.  I  do  in  my 
heart  believe  that  one  suitable  place,  and  one  respectably*- 
sQstained  unfurling  of  the  banner  of  Infidelity  in  Stockport, 
would  shut  up  the  Methodist  ehapel,  and  oblige  the  Methodbt 
preacher  to  lay  down  his  carriage,  and  turn  honest.  As  it  is  our 
business  is  ended,  our  duty  has  been  done  in  Stockport),  and*  I 
am  sure  that  future  ages  will  say— -it  has  been  well  done.' 

ROBBRT  TaYJLOB.- 


PROPOSED  BUILDING  OF  AN  INFIDEL  CHAPEL 
AT  LEEDS. 

Tu(  Mends  to  a  representative  system  of  government  in  Leeds, 
dined  together  at  the  TJnicorn-inn,  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  July, 
ISS^,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  greatest  events  that  *  has  taken 
plaMtn  the  political  world,  fot*  centuries  past — the  Declaration 
of  It?  American  Independence.  After  a  number  of  toasts  and 
sentinaents  had  been  given,  connected  with  the  event  we  were 
met  to  celebrate,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
agreed  to: — 

BirsU^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  frieiids 
to  Inlldel  Missions,  ought  to  bestir  themselves  in- order  to  obtain 
ipnifvi  in  M  laige  towns,  to  hold  their  meetings  in. 

||eeond,— That  we  may  not  be'  last  in  the  field  in  so  good  a 
cauae,  we,  a  few  friends  in  Leeds,  propbse  to  raise  one  hundred 
and  Wty  pounds,  in  shares  of  two  pounds  each,  for  the  purpose  of 
Imikli^g  a  lecture-room  in  one  of  the  most  eligible  Situations  in 
the  township  of  Leeds. 
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Third.— That  a  meetiii§r  be  held  on  Wednesday  the  12th  of 
Aogusty  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  plan  of  our  intended 
operations. 

Fourth. — ^That  all  friends  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds,  be  invited  to  attend  at  the  above  time,  and  co-operate  with 
us  in  so  desirable  an  undertaking. 

Unicorn-inuy  John  Kirbt,  Chairman. 

Leeds,  July  6,  1829. 

N.B. — The  undersigned  would  be  glad  to  communicate  with 
any  person  on  the  projected  plan,  and  to  receive  the  names  of 
persons  desirous  of  taking  shares. 

^  John  Kirbt,  Currier,  145,  York-street. 
'  Wm.  Driver,  Flour  Dealer,  38,  Call-lane. 

John  Smithson,  Broker,  Duncan-street. 

Charles  Matne,  Malbro'-street,  West-sUreet. 

Wif.  Varst,  Holbeck,  near  Leeds. 


TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

RBaPEOTEO  SiR«-»We,  the  subscribers,  wish  you,  to  accept  this 
small  contribution  of  iSl.  14«.  2c(.  as  a  token  of  our  approbation 
and  respect,  of  your  bold  and  fearless  conduct  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Wishing  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  cause 
that  you  and  Mr.  Carlile  have  suffered  so  much  for,  triumph  over 
all  opposition,  is  the  wish  of 

Yours,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers, 

John  Newton. 
HurdsfieldC,  near  Macclesfield, 
July  10, 1829. 
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NINETEENTH   DISCOURSE, 

DdiTered  befone  the  Society  of  Uoiversal  Benevple|Bce,  in  their 
Chapel,  Pounden' Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  3, 1826, 

On  Constancy . 

By  the  Rev.  Robbrt  Tatlqr,  A.  B.  Orator  of  the  Society* 


M£M  AND  Brethren— -A  well-balanced  and  daly-cnltivated 
mind,  without  which  there  can  be  but  little  or  no  value  at  all,  in 
mail,  will  put  itself  forth /as  our  moral  science  has  demonstrated 
in  the  noble  qualities  of  fortitude,  justice,  truth,  and  sincerity ;  to 
be  brought  into  their  bearing  and  action  in  all  the  duties  which  a 
man  owes  to  himself,  his  enemies,  his  friends,  his  countryy  and 
mankind. 

These,  being  such  beneficial,  such  excellent,  such  happy  quali- 
ties of  mind  will  call  their  exhibition  in  conjunction  with  thai 
viitoe,  to  which  I  now  invoke  your  study ^ — the  virtue  of  con- 
stancy :— which  without  connection  with  those  virtues,  (could 
itbe  conceived  to  exist  without  them)  would  be  a  vice  and  an 
evil^  as  those  virtues,  without  this,  would  appear  but  as  scintilla- 
tioos  and  sparks  of  excellence^  bursting  forth  in  fits  and  starts, 
only  to  increase  our  consciousness  of  disappointment  and  cbagrm, 
in  showing  us  how  good  atid  great  a  man  is  capable  of  being-*- 
wlioisnotso. 

This  virtue,  of  constancy ,  the  very  name  of  which  in  co^jnWB- 
tiOD  with  just  and  laudable  pursuits,  great  objects,  and  generous 
alTections,  (to  which  alone  the  name  belongs)  inspires  us'  vrith 
the  highest  admiration,  like  every  other  virtue,  can  be  the  nssolt 
only  of  science,  study,  and  reflection.  As  we  see' at  once  that  it 
is  the  want  of  these,  and  nothing  else  than  the  want  of 
these,  which  leads  to  that  fickleness  of  character,  and  in- 
constancy of  affection,  which  I  shall  show  you  to  be  a  very 
great  vice,  by  applying  to  it  the  only  definition  of  vice,  which 
philosophy  allows,  that  is,  that  it  is  that  which  causes -misery. 
It  is  only  because  men,  not  otherwise  deficient  of  a  proper  aense 
of  the  obligations  of  fortitude,  justice,  sincerity  and  truth,  are  yet 
deficient  in  the  science  of  morality,  have  not  studied  the  bearings 
and  claims  of  those  obligations  upon  them,  nor  habituated  them- 
selves to  the  wholesome  exercise  of  reflection  upon  the  motives 
which  once  actuated  them^.and  the  actions  to  which  those  motives 
have  led,  that  they  discover  so  often  that  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
thatdroppingofffromgoodbeginnings,  which,  as  I  shall  show 
yon,  severely  punishes  themselves,  and  serves  them  right,  and 
afllicts  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune. to  expect  better  things 
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from  them ;  and  so  serves  them  wrong'.  And  if  thia  be  not  a 
definition  of  a  pretty  huge  vioe  of  character— *Tice  itself,  for  all  I 
know  about  it,  may  be  innocent  The  only  plea  for  our  mor» 
lenient  consideration  of  it  in  other  persons,  and  our  too  easy  terms 
of  peace  with  ityinonrselveSy  is  that  we  canaot  deny  the  good 
qnalities  with  which  it  is  someCinies  found  to  eo-^xist. 

Very  brav#,  just,  honourable  and  good-hearted  men,  are  often 
found  deficient  of  the  quality  of  constancy,  and  wholly  destitute 
of  that  magnanimity,  which  diould  enable  them  to  persevere  in 
the  prosecution  of  what  was  wisely  planned  and  bravely  begun. 
But  so  much  the  worse  and  all  the  worst  for  that.  To  such  men, 
their  graces  serve  them  but  as  «semies,  and  '*  their  virtues  are 
sanctUed  and  holy  traitors  to  them/'   . 

There  is  a  fitness  and  conghiity  in  the  fickleness  of  weak  and 
wicked  men ;  and  the  more  fickle  and  inconstant  they  are,  the 
better.  Because  the  more's  the  chance,  that  tb  ey  may  mend  by 
chance;  and  so  have  the  luck  to  find  themselves  sometimes  guilty 
pf  a  virtUQ,  without  the  merit  of  intending  it, 

**  So  when  the  tragic  muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commandiiig^  tears  to  €ow  thro*  every  age ; 
Tyrants  no  more  thi^ir  savage  notore^kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wondered  how  they  wept.** 

-    There  is,  besides  a  most  natural  apology  and  a  direct  and  fiUflS- 
rcieiitly  apparent  cause  for  inconstancy  and  wavering  in  all  wicked 
^Hd^vorthless  persons.    Because  their  wickedness  and  worthless- 
nesa  of  character,  is  produced  by,  and  results  solely  from   the 
miod's  imbecility,  and  consec^uent  want  of  the  faculty  of  tenacity, 
gripe,  ai|d  fast  hold  upon  its  objects.     Not  to  take  into   the 
account,  that  all  objects  of  a  doubtful  or  evil  character,  are  neces- 
-saiily 'Of  a  sKppery  and  lubricous  nature,  and  won't  yield  t^'^^Ke 
mina  %  point  of  purchase  on  them.      Tis  of  their  nature  to  slip, 
bNiak  up,  and  give  way  from  beneath  the  mind's  reliance.      So 
'thiUf  'the  feeble-minded    man,    and     consequently    vicioa&ly- 
*tmiided  man,    necessarily   labours   under  the   double    disp^i- 
lagwient  of  a  drunkard  upon  the  ice;    he  ^n*t  stand  firm, 
^  because  of  his  intoxication,  and  if  he  were  never  so  sober ;  bo*s 
not  w  the  ground  that  admits  of  firm  standing.     His  anchor  h&s 
no'fluHe.to  it^  where  if  it  had,  there  is  no  anchorage. 

Wl^ceaa  all  good  and  excellent  qualities^  which  bad  and  we&lc 
mea  want,  all  objects  which  are  in  themselves  fit  and  right,  ^ncL 
IB  the  pufsuit  of  which,  the  noble  virtues  of  fortitude,  juataoe. 
.  tnHh»  and  sincerity,  are  called  into   action,  have  the  contrary 
nature  of  strength,  firmness,    and  precision  in  them,  and  the  ^x^. 
ceediag  felicity  of  producing  a  corresponding  strength,  clearness 
of  perception,  and  vigour  of  action,  in  the  mind  which  is  exenci&^ci 
ID  them. 

Virtne^isinnatnreso  truly  and  entirely  mathematical,  t.la&1 
Ifteeseb  soocesstve  theorem  in  geometry,  when  you  have  i»^r^ 
ceitred  one,  the  perception  itself  creates  the  faculty  of  percel^^^g 
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iDoUier,as  the  power  of  the  load-stone  is  increased*  by  its  action : 
the  more  it  holds,  the  more  it  can  hold. 

So  that  the  inconstancy  and  recreancy  of  a  man  not  otherwise 
deficient  of  virtuous  inclinations  is  the  more  unnatural  and  more 
inezcnsable,  because  it  implies  a  fault  for  which  there  is  no  phy« 
ftieal  cause  nor  moral  apology.  Somewhere  there  is  a  voluntary 
breaking  up  of  kis  economy,  which  is  mere  desperateness  and 
folly,  shameful  to  himself^  cruelly  mischieYOUs  in  its  consequences, 
and  infinitely  perniciouR  in  its  example :  and  all  the  more  so, 
because  he  is  the  very  man  who  ought  to  know  better  :  and  as  I 
shall  show  you  now,  possesses  within  himself  and  his  own  re- 
soDfceSy  the  means  of  makinghimself  better.  Forherel  trust weare 
too  old  to  place  much  reliance  upon  divine  grace,  which  may  be 
a  very  fine  thing  for  low  spirits,  but  nobody  ever  saw  it  cure  a 
maDof  the  vice  of  lying,  and  he  who  wants  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  to  make  him  a  good  man,  must  want  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  indeed.  , 

In  bad  men^  (as  we  have  seen)  inconstancy  of  purpose  ^pd 
unsteadiness  of  afibction,  is  of  little  consequence,  or  may  be  rfither 
asefol  than  detrimental  In  men  who  have  anypretence  to  virtue, 
it  is  a  pure,  unmixed,  and  unqualified  vioe>  that  can  have  ao  cause 
bat  folly,  no  effeiet  but  mischief,  and  that,  witii  greater  reproaphes 
of  their  own  consciences,  as  l>eing.»iQre  at  vftriance  witl)  t()^r 
better  principles,  and  more  repugnant  to  th^rgrMterkno^^clgp; 
aod  ulso  with  heavier  sense  of  ctetriment  and  injury,  to  those  ,wbo 
for  none,  or  but  little  cause,  suffer  bom  the  withdrawing  of  their 
otherwise  valuable  good  opinion.  You  grasp  at  them,  as  gokUm 
«gg»«--they  quash  into  callow  goslings. 

It  is  true  that  theve  nee  no  l^ods  nor  rivets  to  fasten  a  man  \o 
eoBstancy,  nor  to  oblige  him  to  the  ooatinuane^Qf  :tlie  90al  ipvi|h 
which  he  set  put  in  a  good  cause.  Ha  has  his  liberty  apfimsy 
use  it ;  aad  can  no  more  be  directly  impugned  Or .  ijbargpd,  with 
wTODg,  for  giving  up,  than  tot  nothavmg  first  ictkon  up  a  cw^. 
But  neither  are  there  any  violent  or  overbearing  considerati^s  to 
hold  a  man  to  a  continuance  in  a  coarse  of  virtue  in  any  Qtbor^  .re- 
spect And  since  to  disappoint  expectations:  which  ouTifQrmer 
prol(0»iOBB  and  appearances  had  tended,  to  excite,, is  tojeftuse  p^i* 
tire  chagrin  And  uncalcuiated^and  unmeasured  jsensatigni  of:  p#jn 
and  iueonveniencto  to  others.;  even  .though,  we  do  but  use 
oar  own  liberty,  and  cannot  be  charged  with  doing  a^y 
Unog,  hot  what  we  had  a  strict  right  to.do*  Yet  our  Ubeilty 
audi  wighisoU9ed,  sohardlff  used,  comes  so  near  to.  tre^scbing  pn 
jooAice,  sincerity,  and  truth,  that  the  fidelity  of.  our  observance  .of 
titoee  Tirtoes  is  rendered  at  least  equivocal*  when  .we  suffer  them 
ta  be  so  critically  situated,  so  nearly  exposed  to  dangen  > ./ »  .    > 

ViTfamt  tho'  it  be  not  absolutely  unjust  and  false,  and  insincere, 
Ibr  ss  man  to  be  as  changeable  as  the.  wind,  and  as  fickle  as  he 
pleanes,  to  blow  hot  in  the  morning  imd  cold  at  nighty  hugging 
his    friend  to^ay    and  forgetting  him  to-morrow. .    Yet»  that 
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degree  of  fickleness,  is  so  little  like  what  he  woald  well  endure 
to  experience  himself*  where  he' might  halve  great  interests  and 
great  consequences  at  stake,  and  So  much  of  human  mischry  and 
trouble  originates  in  it — ^that  the  man  who  had  no  pretensions  to 
justice,  sincerity,  and  truth  at  all,  might  perhaps  be  the  less  ugly 
bit  of  humanity  of  the  two.  The  fickle  friend  is  therefore  justly 
registered  among  the  greatest  evils  and  curses  of  society. 

'*  Mark  but  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  paTRON,  and  the  jail/* 

Da.  JORNSOK. 

BesMes,  those  virtues  of  justice,  sincerity,  and  truth,  were  never 
acquired  by  any  man  without  a  certain  degree  of  steadiness  of 
character,  perseverance,  and  constancy,  and  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  retain  their  perfection  in  the  neighbour  of  a  quality  so 
heterogene  to  that  discipline  by  which  they  were  acquired. 

Virtue,  in  every  conceivable  modification  of  it,  involves  ides^ 
of  united  firmness  and  grace,  strength  and  beauty^  a  finely  feel- 
ing heart,  and  an  accurately  corresponding  understanding.     Bat 

-if,  one  must  not  exactly  deny  the  many  g^Mi  qualities  that  are  to 
be  found  in  some  fickle  and  inconstant  persons,  their  fickJeneas 

'  and  inconstancy  notwithstanding,  one  cannot  at  least  anticipate  a 

'  very  long  wearing  of  their  unbuckled  and  imgartered  virtues,  nor 
hope  much  satisfaction  from  a  state  of  mind  not  sufficiently  senui- 
ble^  to  calculate  the  inconveniences  its  fickleness  roay«c^«ae,   a 

'  heart  not  feeling  enough  to  feel  for  the  sorrows  its  follies  omy 

'occasion. 

It  were  not  to  be  desired,  not  wished,  that  fickleness  of  affection 

'  and  purpose  should  be  left  to  the-correction  of  experience  dr  to 

'  the' punishment  which  the  return  of  its  own  measure .  upon  itself 

would  inflict.     Nor  is  it  necessary,  while  philosophy  can  correct 

the  evil,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  moral  suasion  to  convince  and 

reclaim  the  mind  from  its  infirmity. 

In  this  assured  sentiment,  I  undertake  now  the  business  of  pro- 

-  podnding  an  8fi>paratus  of  considerations  to  the  mind,  in  commenda- 
tion of  eimstahi^z  which  I  am  sure  can  no  more  fail  of  their  effect 
in  determining  the  mind  to  the  love  and  cultivation  of  this  good 
principle,  than  the  mind  on  the  suppoMtion  of  its  rational  compa-* 
tence— could  miss  of  the  ooaviction  that  must  accompany  a  ma- 
thematical demonstration. 

Abstracting  then,  the  merely  sentimental  feeling,  nor  borrovr— 
ing  from  the  heart  its  application  of  the  most  severe  sense  of  pain 
by  which  its  selfishness  wduld  sting  it  into  virtue,  should  the  iii~ 
constant  and  fickle-hearted  person,  come  (o  be  the  victim  of  bi« 
own  vice  in  another ;  here  have  you  considerations  submitted  .  to 
your  reason:  and  demonstrated  to  your  understanding,  why  yotj& 
should  be  steady  in  your  attachments,  and  pursue  with:  fidelity  and 
contlancy  the  purposes  which  your  reason  has  once  approved. 
Ye  shall  consider  first  of  all ;  and  give  to  the  consideration    its 
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hll  weighty  your  most  certain  knowledge ;  knowledge  if  not  yet 
ooDfirmed  by  your  own  experienee,  yet  already  taught  in  this 
Areopagus,  and  laid  before  you  in  this  our  philosoph%e€U  system 
rfmorals,  with  all  the  certainty  to  your  understanding  of  geome- 
trical demonstration^  that  all  the  virtues  which  we  have  already 
inculcated^  have  been  acquired,  and  are  acquirable  only  by  the 
mind  in  its  best  state  of  tension,  elasticity,  and  vigour :  from  which 
state,  there  is  certainly  a  very  suspicious  condition  of  collapse  and 
relaxation,  in  all  cases  of  inconstancy  and  fickleness. 

And  as  all  the  virtues  exist  only  in  their  exhibition,  there 
being  no  justice,,  but  when  men.  are  just,  and  no  sincerity  but 
when  they  are  sincere:  if,  while  all  the  reasons  for  our  good  pur- 
poses last,  our  good  purposes  last  not,-«-then  has  our  candle  gone  ^ 
oQt  before  our  work  is  done ;  and  there  is  an  indication  of  an  in- 
cipient imbecility  of  mind,  which  a  man  hath  as  good  reason  to 
be  frightened  at,  as  at  the  first  symplom  of  a  palsied  limb.  It  is 
of  most  ugly  indication,  and  if  remedy  be  not  applied  in  time,  the 
moral  disorder  may  extend  its  ravages,  till  it  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly destroys  the  faculty  of  perseverance  in  any  thing ; 
and  your  good  man  sinks  at  last  into  the  debile  creature  of  the 
weather,  and  the  atmosphere.  He  can  only  do  good  when  you 
catch  him  at  it  -,  and  persists  in  his  good  purposes  no  longer  than 
the  wind  keeps  in  t^  quarter  for  them. 

Surely  then  all  the  reasons  that  call  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Buml  virtues,  call  for  their  continued  exhibition  with  steadiness, 
perseverance,  and  constancy.  He  who  had  motive  enough  to 
set  oa,t  on  a  journey,  should  have  i-notive  enough  to  continue  to 
the  journey's  end.    . 

Consider  then  the  sense  of  infirmity,  the  loss  of  all  comfortable 
grounds  of  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  the  ill  grace  which  we 
must  stand  in  with  other  men,  whose  good  opinion,  upon  any 
reckoning,  must  be  of  as  much  consequence  totis^  as  ours  to  tAem, 
when  we  have  been  bravoes  in  beating  up  for  the  War,  but  cow- 
ards in  the  battle,  have  launched  the  gallant  vessel  on  the  deep, 
and  then  ta'en  boat  and  come  to  land  again. 

Consider  then,  that  whatever  cause  or  purpose  it  be,  that  ought 
not  to  be  steadily  and  perseveringly  prosecuted,  and  kept  up 
.withtbesamespiritandenergy  with  which  it  was  b^un,  that 
cause  or  purpose  is  certainly  one  which  should  never  have  been 
Jbegun  at  all.    The  error  was  in  limine,  in  the  first  setting  out ; 
and  the  sooner  it  be  corrected,  the  better;    thoVthe  correction 
«ven  in  that  case,  cannot  take  place  without  the  painful  chas- 
tisement to  the  mind,  of  discovering  its  own  versatility  and  impo- 
jenoe,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  lighthf-come  and  lightly-go  sort 
.of  a  character— that  sits  so  vastly  like  a  fool's-c^f)  on  a  man's 
Jbrehead,  f  hat  yoii  might— ^well !  no  more  of  it. 

The  first  principle  of  the  virtue  of  constancy,  is,  to  ,get  wit 
^npqgh  not  to  set  out  in  any  thing  without  sufficient  reason  for 
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bain^  constant.  And  if  such  reason  horn  tie  first  was  not  want- 
ing*, it  will  remain  to  ensure  a  good  man's  perseverance  on  the 
same  principles  that  ensure  his  justice,  sincerity,  and  truth. 

For  these  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  the  everlasting 
law  ofHg^hteousness,  followed  out  into  their  determinations  of  the 
proprieties  add  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  action,  will  be  found  to 
plant  their  cannon  as  directly  against  fickleness  and  unsteadiness 
— to  any  thing  which  is  apprehended  to  be  right,  as  against  adhe- 
rence and  obstinacy  to  what  is  known  to  be  wrong. 

From  this  theorem  of  moral  demonstration,  it  is  an  immediate 
corollary,  that  if  it  was  (as  in  all  cases  which  determine  a  wise 
^and  good  man's  conduct,  it  will  be)  great  and  sufficient  merit  is 
the  object,  which  first  engaged  his  affections :  to  conceive  disgust 
afterwards,  and  withdraw  those  affections  for  small  and  trivial 
defects,  is  a  breach  upon  justice,  sincerity,  and  truth ;  and  the  in- 
constancy, which  I  have  endeavoured  to  consider  only  as  a  weak- 
ness, becomes  a  crime.  -It  isn't  fair  !-^It  isn't  just !— It  isn't 
honest ! 

We  admire  the  virtue  of  constancy,  akid  admit  at  once  that  it 
gives  an  unspeakable  nobility  of  character,  even  to  the  lover,' 
vvhose  first  impressions  certainly  commence  not  in  the  very  pre- 
cisest  and  clearest  dictates  of  his  reason,  nor  are  much  kept  up  by 
any  contributions  of  that  deliberating  and  cool-hearted  quality. 
And  even  woman's  love,  (as  which,  there  is  nothing  in  heaven 
or  earth  So  lovely)  though  it  kindles  not  its  torch  upon  Minerva's 
altar — ^nor  borrows  brightness  from  Apollo's  ray,  yet  is  it  in 
Nature's  great  design,  no  transient  and  fugitive  fiame ;  no  I?ght 
that  shining  once,  '^  shall  shine  no  more  on  life's  dull  stream';" 
but  it  is  of  essential  character  to  last  while  life  itself  shall  last. 
It  is  Nature's  sweet  balm  of  Gilead,  her  best  provision  for  all 
human  comfort— 16  soothe  the  brow  of  care — to  heal  the  heart 
of  affliction — to  adorn  the  dullest  and  gloomiest  sconces  of  the 
great  drama— and 

<*  Like  the  taper*s  light, 
Illame  and  cheer  the  way. 

While  Bti)l  as  darker  grows  the  night. 
It  sheds  its  brighter  ray.*' 

Is  not  this  something  like  demonstration  that  Nature  gives  her 
voice  for  constancy,  that  all  good  and  liberal  affections,  should  be 
permanent  and  lasting  ones ;  and  that  something  contrary  to  Na- 
ture, must  have  taken  place,  some  weakness  and  imbecility  from 
the  ends  of  the  perfection  she  aims  at,  some  vice  therefore,  that 
may  and  must  be  eradicated  by  moral  culture  is  in  growth,  and 
rank  luxuriance  in  the  tnind,  that  is  wanting  of  the.  great  excel- 
lence of  constancy,  and  steadiness,  and  wanting  of  it,  where  thet^ 
is  least  excuse  and  greatest  shame  in  wanting  it,  even  for  the  pro* 
secution  of  great  and  laudable  objects  which  the  clearest  percep- 
tions of  reason  had  approved,  which  conscience  prompted,  and 
which  judgment  sanctioned. 
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Consider  then^  how  disgraceful  it  is,  and  how  frightful  a  symp* 
torn  of  a  physical  defect  or  injury,  which  the  mind  must  in  some  way 
have  come  by^  when  it  gets  so  ill-balanced  and  off  the  pivot  of  its 
proper  action,  as  not  to  respond  to  its  own  laws.  When  it  feillsinto 
the  moral  paralysis  of  Seneca's  Medea,  who  is  pourtrayed  as  ex- 
daiming  under  the  painful  consiousness  of  her  half  infirmity,  and 
half  guilt — '*  Video  meliora  proboque>  deteriora  sequor/'^^''  1  see 
and  approve  better  things — I  follow  worse/' — *-In  other  wordi^ 
virtue  shall  have  my  voice,  but  vice^  my  hear^. 

**  These  are,  who  blind  to  thoughts  fatiguing  ray. 
As  fortone  gives  eicample,  take  their  way  :  4 

Not  Virtue  8  foes  the*  they  her  path  decline, 
And  not  her  friends,  tho'  with  her  friends  they  join." 

Shenstohk. 

Such  a  state  of  mind,  audit  is  in  such  a  state  of  mind  only,  that 
ioconstancy  and  fickleness  originate,  is  not  innocent,  is  not  natural 
Dor  hath  itsfull  share  of  Nature's  wholesome  energies. 

By  giving  way  to  gusts  of  humour,  and  following  the  impres- 
sion of  a  puerile  liking,  and  disliking,  to  the  dereliction  of  great 
and  important  objects,  we  not  only  put  a  most  pitiful  affront  oni 
our  own  understandings,  and  write  ourselves  down  in  the  very 
lowest  grade  of  the  scale  of  rational  beings,  but  we  show  no  more 
tense  of  justice,  than*the  John-a-dreams  at  the  top  of  it,  of  whom 
they  who  pretend  to  know  him,  and  I  dare  say,  like  him  l>etter 
than  i  do,  tell  us  that  *'  he  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children*' — ^gets  out  of  humour  with  his  playthings^  and  then  like 
a  naughty  boy,  knocks  the  world  to  pieces  for  it. 

Manhood  cries''  Shame  on  it!*'  and  Philosophy  remonstrates, 
'*'  Shall  the  blind  bigot  and  bewildered  fanatic,  your  things  of 
smoke  and  holy  water,  whose  November  understandings  never 
admitted  more  than  the  foggy  light  of  one  idea,  and  that,  such 
as  of  which  three  quarters  yiras  a  fnietakCf  pursue  their  object 
under  all  the  indistinctness  of  discernment  and  infinite  uncertainty 
of  apprehension,  with  which  their  objects  (an'  make  the  best  of 
them,)  must  necessarily  be  attended.  And  shall  the  philosopher 
relax  and  veer  from  the  course  of  rectitude  which  his  clearest 
knowledge  had  marked  out,  and  his  most  perfect  convictions 
approved  V 

The  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  moral  debility  and  disorder  induced 
by  the  early-engrafted  vice  of  superstition,  than  which  there  is  no 
vice  of  more  deadly  venom,  is  apt  to  remain  when  the  kernel 
and  core  of  the  mischief  seems  to  have  been  eradicated :  and  'tis 
foog-  ere  the  reasoning  faculty,  after  having  conquered  its  freedom 
from  the  usurpation  of  imposture,  can  seat  itself  so  surely  in  its 
native  throne,  as  to  establish  its  perfect  dominion,  and  to  make 
the  perception  of  a  duty  what  Reason  meant  it  should  be— her 
imperial  summons  to  the  doing  it. 

This.ibotild  be,  and  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  perfectly 
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established  reign  of  reason  in  the  mind.  To  be  inconstant  and 
fickle,  and  yet  to  be  reasonable,  is  no  less  than  a  contradiction  in 
terms :  but  that  the  habit  of  believing  foolish  and  wicked  stories 
in  one-half  of  society,  (and  1  should  only  like  to  know  what 
yFould  be  too  foolish  and  too  wicked  for  them  to  believe,)  and  the 
still  more  monstrous  and  disgraceful  habit  of  conniving  at  them, 
and  eking  them  on,  in  the  other  who  see  through  the  cheat  all 
the  while;  benumbs  and  deadens  the  moral  sensibilitiesi  and 
throws  over  the  noble  creature,  who  should  have  been  the  lord  of 
his  own  will,  and  have  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  reason  only,  to 
sink  into  the  pitiful  poor  God  help  him,  lady's  apron-string  of 
his  tempers,  and  his  humours,  and  his  fits. 

Men  and  Brethren ! — Of  all  this  mischief,  and  of  all  other 
mischiefs,  as  physiologists  would  say,  the  indication  of  cure  is, 
to  apply  tonics  to  the  mind,  and  so  far  as  the  mind  retains  its^ 
latent  and  unconquered  energies  capable  of  being  screwed  up, 
and  set  to  the  tune  of  rational  harmony,  the  means  will  answer 
the  end. 

The  same  capacity  which  I  trust  has  led  your  convictions  along 
with  mine,  to  quite  enough  distaste  and  disgust  for  fickleness  and 
inconsistency  of  character,  and  for  all  your  running  too  fast  and 
then  catching  cold  qualities,  will  ensure  your  mind's  correction 
in  itself  of  every  predisposition  or  tendency  to  that  Tom  Fool's 
innocence,  that  would  be  wicked,  were  it  old  enough. 

And  your  part  of  this  most  wholesome  exercise  of  mental  re- 
vision, will  include  your  acquittal  of  one  who  never  professes  to 
have  less  need  of  it  than  any  of  you,  from  any  implications  of 
particular  censure  on  others. 

In  completing,  as  we  now  have  done,  the  round  of  all  the 
moral  virtues,  it  was  logically  isoteric  to  our  system,  to  include 
the  virtue  of  constancy ^  whose  commendation  necessarily 
involves^the  due  apprehension  of  the  deformity  and  unworthiness 
of  the  contrary  qualities,  and  our  conviction  of  our  deficiency 
even  of  justice,  fortitude,  truth,  and  sincerity,  if  we  suppose  con- 
stancy to  be  wanting. 

But  wanting  indeed  it  never  has  been,,  nor  can  be  feared  to  be 
in  any  of  the  true  members  of  this,  our  Society  of  Universal 
Benevolence,  founded,  as  our  Society  is,  on  the  firm  basis  of 
science  and  of  truth— disdaining  all  pretences  to  improve  the  morals 
of  mankind  by  any  other  means  than  improving  their  understand* 
ings  and  presenting  no  attitude  of  hostility  to  its  assailants  but 
the  calm  defence  of  a  good  temper,  of  which  we  regret  that  they 
have  7%ot  the  like,  and  of  a  respect  for  truth,  which  would  settle 
the  grievance  for  ever,  if  they  had, 

**  As  sonie  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form,' 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  meets  the  storm* 
Tho*  round  its  sides  the  rolling  cloads  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.'* 

*  GoLDSIIlTtl. 

DCLENDA  EST   CARTHAGO. 
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THEOLOGICAL  DISCUSSION. 
{From  the  New  York  CorrespondefU.) 

We  learn  by  accounts  from  Cincinnati,  that  the  theological  dig- 
cossion  between  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Campbell,  had  terminated 
After  nine  days'  debate,  before  an  audience  of  from  1200  to  IdOO 
persons,  many  of  whom  were  strangers,  attracted  to  the  spot 
by  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the  subject.  No  report  of  the 
proceedings  appears  in  the  Cincinnati  papers ;  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  whole  had  been  taken  down  in  short-hand,  and  would 
be  published  as  early  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  we  subjoin  Hlie 
following  "  Twelve  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Nature^'* 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  which  formed  the  ground-work  of 
the  discussion : — 

1.  That  man  at  bis  birth  is  ignorant  of  every  thing  relative  to 
his  own  organization,  and  that  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  create 
the  slightest  part  of  any  of  his  natural  propensities,  faculties,  or 
qualities,  physical  or  mental. 

2.  That  no  two  infants  at  birth  have  yet  been  know  to  possess 
precisely  the  same  organization  ;  while  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  differences  betweeu  all  infants,  are  formed  without  their 
knowledge  or  will. 

3.  That  each  individual  is  placed,  at  birth,  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent  within  circumstances,  which  acting  upon  its  pe- 
culiar organization,  impress  the  general  character  of  those  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  infant,  cbijld,  and  man.  Yet  that  the  influ- 
ence of  those  circumstances,  is  to  a  certain  degree  modified  by  the 
peculiar  natural  organization  of  each  individual. 

4.  That  no  infant  has  the  ppwer  of  deciding  at  what  period  of 
time^  or  in  what  part  of  the  world,  he  shall  come  into  exist- 
ence ;  of  whom  he  shall  be  born,  in  what  particular  religion 
he  shall  be  trained  to  believe,  or  by  what  other  circumstances  he 
shall  be  surrounded  from  birth  to  death. 

5.  That  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  when  young,  he  may 
be  made  to  receive  impressions,to  produce  either  true  ideas,  or  false 
notions,  and  beneficial  orinjurious  habits,  and  to  retain  them  with 
^eat  tenacity. 

6.  That  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  he  must  believe  acr 
cording  to  the  strongest  impressions  that  can  be  made  on  his  feel- 
ing's, and  other  faculties^  while  his  belief  in  no  case  depends 
upon  his  will. 

7.  That  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  he  must  like  that 
which  is  pleasing  to  him,  or  that  which  produces  agreeable  sensa- 
tions on  his  individual  organization,  and  he  must  dislike  that 
w  bich  creates  in  him  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  sensations ;  while 
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he  cannot  discover,  previous  to  experience,  virhat  those  sensations 
shall  be. 

8.  That  each  is  so  created  that  the  sensations  made  upon  his  or- 
ganization, although  pleasant  and  delightfal  at  their  commence- 
ment, and  for  some  duration,  generally  become,  when  continued 
beyond  a  certain  period  without  change,  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful. While,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  too  rapid  change  of  sensa- 
tions is  made  on  his  organization,  it  dissipates,  weakens,  and  other- 
wise injures  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  and  en- 
joyments. 

9.  That  the  highest  health,  the  greatest  progressive  improve- 
ments, and  the  most  permanent  happiness  of  each  individual,  de- 
pend in  a  great  degree  upon  the  proper  cultivation  of  all  physical, 
intellectuid,  and  moral  faculties  and  powers,  from  infancy  to  ma- 
turity, and  upon  all  these  parts  of  his  nature  being  duly  called 
into  action,  at  their  proper  period,  and  temperately  exercised  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  and  capacity  of  the  individual. 

10.  That  the  individual  is  made  to  possess,  and  to  acquire  the 
worst  character,  when  his  organization  at  birth  had  been  com- 
pounded of  the  most  inferior  propensities,  faculties,  and  qualities 
of  our  common  nature;  and  when  so  organized,  he  has  been 
placed  from  birth  to  death,  amidst  the  most  vicious  or  worst  cir- 
cumstances. 

1 1.  That  the  individual  is  made  to  possess  and  acquire  a  medium 
character,  when  his  original  organization  has  been  created  rape- 
rior,  and  when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  from  birth 
to  death  produce  continued  vicious  or  unfavourable  impressions. 
Or  when  his  organization  has  been  formed  of  inferior  materiaLs, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed  from  birth 
to  death,  are  of  a  character  to  produce  superior  impressions  only. 
Or  when  there  has  been  some  mixture  of  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties in  the  original  organization^  and  it  has  also  been  placed, 
through  life,  in  varied  circumstances  of  good  and  evil.  This 
last  compound  has  been  hitherto  the  common  lot  of  mankind, 

12.  That  the  individual  is  made  the  most  superior  of  his  species, 
when  his  original  organization  has  been  compounded  of  the  best 
proportions,  of  the  best  ingredients  of  which  human  nature  is 
formed,  and  when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  from 
hirth  to  death  are  of  a  character  to  produce  only  superior  impres- 
sions ;  or  in  other  words,  when  the  circumstances,  or  laws,  insti- 
tutions, and  customs  in  which  he  is  placed,  are  all  in  uniscm  with 
his  nature. 
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THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    HEBREWS. 

{From  the  New  York  Correspondent.) 


Professor  Stuart*  s  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  Mcribed  to  St.  Paul.  (^Ftom 
vol,  I,  of  a  commentary  on  that  Epistle,  by  Professor  Moses 
Stuart,  of  Andover.) 

Pantcenus^  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  180,  and  was  principal 
of  the  Christian  school  of  Alexandria,  is  the  first  writer  who 
speaks  of  this  epistle  as  being  Paul's. 

Reply.  NothingofPantoenus  remains,  but  a  fragment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius,  lib.  vi.  ch.  14 :  what  wh  haye, 
is  at  second-hand  only.  Of  the  authority  of  Eusebius  we  shall 
treat  by  and  by. 

Secondly,  Pantoenus  died  213,  so  that  the  time  when  he  wrote 
or  flourished,  should  be  rather  200,  than  1 80  of  our  era. 

Hence,  the  very  earliest  testimony  of  St.  Paul  being  the  author 
of  an  anonymous  letter  or  pamphlet,  is  a  second-hand  assertion  of 
a  man  who  lived  at  least  180  years  after  the  pamphlet  in  question 
was  written,  even  if  it  were  written  in  the  time  of  St  Paul. 
King  Charles  was  beheaded  exactly  180  years  ago :   suppose  an 
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anonymous  letter  published  at  that  time,  should  now  for  the  fiC9t 
time,  be  ascribed  by  a  modern  author  to  Whitelock  or  any  other 
person  of  that  day,  without  any  reason  assigned  or  any  further 
corroborating  proof;  would  that  be  sufficient  authority  for  be- 
lieving Whitelock  to  be  the  author  of  it  I  Should  we  not  ask  for 
the  reason  why  the  modem  writer  ascribed  it  to  Whitelock,  that 
we  also  might  judge  of  them  ? 

Clemens  of  Alexandria^  according  to  Eusebins,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  with  his  predecessor,  Pantosnus. 

Reply.  How  did  either  of  them  know  the  author,  at  the  distance 
of  180  or  200  years;  for  they  have  not  told  us  their  reasons,  nor 
has  Eusebius  for  them. 

Origeny  who  died  aged  60,  A.  D.  254,  inclines  to  think  that  it 
is  written  by  St-  Paul.  Professor  Stuart,  who  removes  dates  as  far 
back  as  he  dares,  gives  us  A.  D.  220  for  Origen. 

Reply,     This  passage  is  also  preserved  by  Eusebius. 

Secondly.  In  Origen's  time,  the  authenticity  of.  that  epistle 
was  doubted,  as  appears  by  Professor  Stuart's  citation  of  Origen'a 
words.  From  its  being  in  a  style  unlike  to  St.  PauFs,  and  from 
its  being  commonly  ascribed  either  to  Luke,  or  to  Clemens 
Romanus. 

Justin  Martyr,  about  A.  D.  140,  alludes  manifestly  to  this 
epistle  as  an  authoritative  book. 

Reply.  Justin  Martyr  does  not  assert  directly  or  indirectly  that 
St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle.  The  epistle  may  have  been  authori* 
tative  in  the  Church :  but  this  indirect  and  supposed  allusion  *by  a 
writer  who  died  A.  D.  163,  is  no  authority  whatever  to  prove  the 
presumed  authenticity  of  an  anonymous  letter.  We  want  reasons 
and  proofs.  Besides,  any  man  who  has  really  perused  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  wilt  not  give  him  credit  for  any  thing 
like  talent  or  judgment,  and  hardly  for  common  sense. 

Methodius  of  Olympus  in  Lyda,  A.  D.  209,  ascribes  this 
epistle  to  St.  Paul. 

Reply.  What  then?  Does  the  evidence  grow  stronger  in 
proportion  as  it  is  distant  from  the  time  in  question? 

So  does  Pamphilus  of  Casarea,  A.  D.  294. 

Reply.  What  then?  So  does  Professor  Stuart  in  1828.  Is 
a  naked  authority  300  years  after  a  fact,  sufficient  of  itself  to 
prove  it? 

Ob !  but  Eusebius,  the  great  Eusebius,  about  A.  D,  315, 
(Eusebius  died  340)  ascribes  this  epistle  to  St.  Paul. 

I  will  not  burthen  these  brief  remarks  with  the  proofs  of  the 
shameful  partiality  of  Eusebius  as  an  historian,  complained  of  by 
Baronius  and  Tillemont ;  nor  of  his  infamous  accusation  of  Atha- 
nasius,  showing  an  utter  disregard  of  all  truth,  honour,and  honesty, 
when  he  wished  to  crush  an  adversary ;  nor  of  his  conforming  to 
Pagan  ceremonies  through  fear ;  nor  of  his  shameful,  slavish  ex- 
Station  of  Constantino  into  a  saint ;    noc  of  his  false  assertions  a& 
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to  the  minberof  maKyrSy  io  direct  contradiction  to  Origeo  ;  nor  of 
the  iofamom  sabserviency  of  the  whole  of  his  histoi^  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  orthodox  opinions  of  his  day— if  Professor  Stuart 
deoies  these  accusations,  he  denies  what  he  knows  or  ought  to 
know  to  be  true  :  but  he  dare  not  deny  them ;  any  more  than  he 
dare  deny  the  fraudulent  Eeonomia  or  Origen,  or  the  careless 
mistranslations  of  Jerom,  or  the  similar  frauds  of  Chrysostem  and 
others. 

I  say,  that  Eusebius  is  not  worthy  of  the  least  credit  as  an 
historian.  I  say,  that  he  not  only  practises,  but  unblushingly  pro- 
fesses to  forge,  to  falsify,  to  lie  for  the  good  of  the  holy  cause : 
that  be  defends,  and  justifies  these  shameful  practices ;  and  th^t 
he  is  liable  to  the  very  probable  suspicion  of  having  forged  the 
passages  on  which  Professor  Stuart  so  much  relies,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  establishing  the  authenticity  of  a  previous 
forj^ery. 

Will  Professor  Stuart  have  the  gooduess  to  look  at  the  title  of 
the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  twelvth  book  of  the  Evangelical 
Preparation^  of  Eusebius,  and  read  these  words : — , 

"  How  it  may  be  lawful  and  fitting  to  use  falsehood  asa  medicine, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  be  deceived.'*  In  this 
chapter,  as  Gibbon  has  already  observed  before  me,  he  adduces  a 
passage  of  Plato,  which  approves  the  occasional  practice  of 
pioQs  and  -salutary  frauds :  nor  is  Eusebius  ashamed  of  justifying 
the  sentiments  of  the  Athenian  philosopher,  by  the  example  of  the 
saoed  Writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed,  why  not?  StJig 
iaadarara,  roguett  ally  Sfc, 

1  do  not  care  one  cent  about  the  authenticity  of  the  EfSistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  therefore  I  do  not  dwell  oh  the  admission 
of  Professor  Stuart  against  that  authenticity,  from  Irenseus; 
Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Novatus,  and  Jerom  ;  all  show- 
ing that  the  question  rests  only  upon  orthodox  conjecture  on  one 
side,  and  tradition  on  the  other,  without  one  particle  of  proof  on 
either.  It  is  a  question  of  no  moment ;  de  Lara  caprina.  But 
it  is  of  moment  to  the  public  to  see  upon  what  infamous  authorities 
modern  orthodoxy  is  willing  to  rest  its  cause. — What  dreadful 
rogues  are  converted  into  saints,  to  suit  their  pious  purposes. 
No  honest  man  can  quote  Eusebius  as  good  authority,  without 
forfeiting  hisown  claim  to  common  sense  or  veracity.  I  am  sorry 
Professor  Stuart's  zeal  has  so  blinded  him. 

One  word  more  to  the  Professor.  "  I  have  not  seen  the  third 
edition  of  your  Hebrew  Grammar,  nor  do  I  know  whether  my 
present  objection  be  removed.  But  when  you  published  two 
editions  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, did  you  not  shamefully  appropriate  to  yourself,  without 
reference  or  acknowledgment,  the  labours  of  another  man  ? 

"  Is  not  your  pretented  Hebrew  Grammar,  in  substance  and  in 
iact^  page  upon  page,  not  your  grammar,  but  the  grammar  of 
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Gesenius  ?  I  say  that  it  cannot  properly  be  called  yours,  and 
that  it  may  properly  be  called  his  ;  you  are  a  translator,  not  a 
composer ;  you  conceal  your  origcinals ;  you  have  not  done 
Oesenius  the  justice  of  one  word  of  reference,  citation,  or  acknow- 
ledgment, even  where  you  copy  his  mistakes,  as  in  the  declen- 
sions. Is  this  honest  ?  This  may  be  Andover  Eihic9 ;  I  hope 
you  have  taken  out  a  patent  right  for  this  practice,  and  mean  to 
confine  it  to  yourself."  So  much  for  Professor  Moses  Stuart. 
•  My  reason  for  troubling  myself,  or  you,  Mr.  Editor,  about  this 
silly  question  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is,  to  show  what 
mere  *'  knights  of  the  post,"  these  orthtxlox  gentlemen  rely  on  to 
keep  on  its  last  legs  a  gainful  imposture,  and  to  bolster  up  a  dying 
cause.  I  wish  your  readers  would  read  Dr.  Middleton's  account 
of  the  miracles  of  the  four  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
and  the  question  will  be  set  at  rest.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
in  point  of  learning,  common  sense,  veracity,  fidelity,  accuracy, 
are,  as  a  class  of  writers,  absolutely  beneath  criticism.  No  honest 
man  can  read  them  without  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  being 
either  fools,  or  knaves,  or  both  :  and  I  challenge  Professor  Stuart 
to  contradict  me.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with,  or  to  say  to  that  gentleman  or  his  friend  Euse- 
bius:  parnobile!  requieseant  in  pace!  unless  the  Professor 
should  choose  to  call  me  out. 

Philo  Veritas. 

Note.— My  edition  of  the  Evangelical  Preparation  of  Eusebius, 
is  by  Francis  Viger  a  Soc.  Jesu.  Presbyter.  Paris  1618.  The  pas- 
sage cited  is  in  page  607* 


THE  BEAUTIES 

OF    SHAFTSBURY'S    "  CHARACTERISTICS." 

(Extracted  by  H.  D.  R.) 

Continued  from  p.  64. 

If  by  temper  any  one  is  passionate,  angry,  fearful,  amorous ; 
yet  resists  these  passions,  and  notwithstanding  the  force  of  their 
impression,  adheres  to  virtue,  we  say  commonly  in  this  case,  that 
the  virtue  is  the  greater :  and  we  say  well.  Though  if  that 
which  restrains  the  person,  and  holds  him  to  a  virtuous-like 
behaviour,  be  no  affection  towards  goodness  or  virtue  itself,  but 
towards  private  good  merely,  he  is  not  in  reality  the  more 
virtuous,  as  has  been  shoWn  before.  But  this  still  is  evident, 
that  if  voluntarily,  and  without  foreign  constraint,  an  angry 
temper  beats,  or  an  amorous  one  refrains,  so  that  neither  any 
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cruel  or  iioinodest  actioo  can  be  forced  from  foch  a  person, 
though  ever  so  strongly  tempted  by  his  oonstitotion ;  we  applaud 
his  Tirtoe  above  what  we  shoold  naturally  do,  if  be  were  free 
of  this  temptation,  and  these  propensities.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  nobody  will  say  that  a  propensity  to  vice  can  be  an 
ingredient  in  virtue,  or  any  way  necessary  to  complete  a  virtuous 
cbtracter. 

There  seems  therefore  to  be  some  kind  of  difficulty  in  the  case : 
hat  it  amounts  only  to  this.  If  there  be  any  part  of  the  temper 
ip  which  ill  passions  or  affections  are  seated,  whilst  in  another 
part  the  affections  towards  moral  good  are  such  as  absolutely  to 
master  those  attempts  of  their  antagonists ;  this  is  the  greatest 
proof  imaginable,  that  a  strong  principle  of  virtue  lies  at  the 
bottom,  and  has  possessed  itself  of  the  natural  temper.  Whereas, 
if  there  be  no  ill  passions  stirring,  a  person  may  be  indeed  more 
ehei^ply  virtuous ;  that  is  to  say,  he  may  conform  himself  to  the 
known  rules  of  virtue,  without  sharing  so  much  of  a  virtuous 
pdndi^e  as  another. 

THE  TAKING  AWAY  THE  NATURAL  8BN8B  OF  RIGHT  AMD 
WRONG. 

P.  41.  It  will  not  surely  be  understood,  that  by  this  is  meant 
the  taking  away  the  notion  of  what  is  good  or  ill  in  the  species, 
or  society.  For  of  the  reality  of  such  a  good  and  ill,  no  rational 
creature  can  possibly  be  insensible.  Every  one  discerns  and 
owns  a  public  interest,  and  is  conscious  of  what  affects  his  fellow- 
ship or  community.  When  we  say  therefore  of  a  creature,  ^  That 
he  has  wholly  lost  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,''  we  suppose, 
that  being  able  to  discern  the  good  and  ill  of  his  species,  he  has 
at  the  same  time  no  concern  for  either,  nor  any  sense  of  excel- 
lency or  baseness  in  any  moral  action,  relating  to  one  or  the 
other.  So  that  except  merely  with  respect  to  a  private  and 
narrowly  confined  self«good,  it  is  supposed  there  is  in  such  a 
creature  no  liking  or  dislike  of  manners ;  no  admiration  or  love  of 
any  thing  as  morally  good ;  nor  hatred  of  any  thing  as  morally 
ill,  be  it  ever  so  unnatural  or  deformed. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  a  mere  sensible  creature  originally 
so  ill  constituted,  and  unnatural,  as  that  from  the  moment  he 
oomes  to  be  tried  by  sensible  objects,  he  should  have  no  one 
good  passion  towards  his  kind,  no  foundation  either  of  pity,  love, 
kindness,  or  social  affection.  It  is  full  as  impossible  to  eonoaive, 
that  a  rational  creature  coming  first  to  be  tried  by  rational 
objects,  and  receiving  into  his  mind  the  images  or  representations 
of  jostice,  generosity,  gratitude,  or  other  virtue^  should  have  no  • 
likmg  of  these,  or  dislike  of  their  contraries ;  but  be  found 
absolately  indifferent  towards  whatsoever  is  presented  to  him  of 
this  sort.  A  person  indeed,  may  as  well  be  without  sense,  as 
without  admiration  in  the  things  of  which  it  has  any  knowledge^ 
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Comiog  therefore  to  a  capacity  of  seeing:  aod  admiriiig  in  thi» 
new  way,  it  most  needs  find  a  beauty  and  a  deformity  as  well  in 
actions,  minds,  and  tempers,  as  in  figures,  sounds,  or  colours.  If 
there  be  no  real  amiableness  or  deformity  in  moral  acts,  there  is 
at  least  an  imaginary  one  of  full  force.  Though  perhaps  the 
thing  itself  should  not  be  allowed  in  nature,  the  imagination  or 
fancy  of  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  from  nature  alone.  Nor  can 
any  thing  besides  art  and  strong  endeavour,  with  long  practice 
and  meditation,  overcome  such  a  natural  prevention  or  preposses- 
sion of  the  mind,  in  favour  of  this  moral  distinction. 

It  is  evident  in  what  relates  to  the  frame  and  order  of  our 
bodies,  that  no  particular  odd  mien  or  gesture,  which  is  either 
natural  to  us^  and  consequent  to  our  make,  or  accidental  and  by 
habit  acquired,  can  possibly  be  overcome  by  our  immediate  dis- 
approbation, or  the  contrary  bent  of  our  will,  ever  so  strongly  set 
against  it.  Such  a  change  cannot  be  effected  without  extraor- 
dinary means,  and  the  intervention  of  art  and  method,  a  strict 
attention,  and  repeated  check.  And  even  thus,  nature  we  find  ia 
hardly  mastered ;  but  lies  sullen,  and  ready  to  revolt,  on  the  first 
occasion.  Much  more  is  this  the  mind's  case  in  respect  to  that 
natural  affection  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  impossible  that  this  can  instantly,  or 
without  much  'force  or  violence  be  eflaced  or  struck  out  of  the 
natural  temper,  even  by  means  of  the  most  extravagant  belief  or 
opinion  in  the  world. 

THE  WRONG  fiBNSB  OR  FALSE   IMAGINATION  OF   RIGHT  AND 

vmoNG. 

This  can  proceed  only  from  the  force  of  custom  and  education 
in  opposition  to  nature;  as  may  be  noted  in  those  countriea, 
where,  according  to  custom  or  political  institution,  certain  actions 
naturally  foul  and  odious  are  repeatedly  viewed  with  applause, 
and  honour  ascribed  to  them.  For  thus  it  is  impossible  that  a 
man,  forcing  himself,  may  eat  the  fiesh  of  his  enemies,  not  only 
against  his  stomach,  but  against  his  nature,  and  think  it  never- 
thelesiH)oth  right  and  honourable ;  as  supposing  it  to  be  of  con- 
siderable service  to  his  community,  and  capable  o^ advancing  the 
name,  and  spreading  the  terror  of  his  nation. 

But  to  speak  of  the  opinions  relating  to  the  deity,  and  wh»t 
effect  they  may  have  in  this  place.  As  to  Atheism,  it  does  not 
seem  that  it  can  directly  have  any  effect  at  all  towards  the  selr- 
ting  up  a  false  species  of  right  and  wrong.  For  it  does  not  seem 
that  Atheism  should  of  itself  be  the  cause  of  any  estimation  or 
valuing  of  any  thing  as  fair,  noble,  and  deserving,,  which  was  the 
contrary.  It  can  never,  for  instance,  make  it  be  thought,  that 
the  being  able  to  eat  man's  flesh  or  commit  bestiality,  is  good 
and  excellent  in  itself.  But  this  is  certain,  that  by  means  of 
corrupt  religion  or  superstition,  many  things,  the  most  horridly 
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unnatural  and  inhaniaii>  come  to  be  received  as  excellent,  good, 
and  laudable  in  themselyei. 

.  Nor  is  this  a  wonder.  For  wherever  any  thing-,  in  its  nature 
odious  and  abominable,  is  by  religion  advanced,  as  the  supposed 
will  or  pleasure  of  a  supreme  deity :  if  in  the  eye  of  a  believer 
it  appears  not  indeed  in  any  respect  the  less  bad  or  odious  on  this 
account,  their  must  the  deity  of  necessity  bear  the  blame,  and  be 
considered  as  a  being  naturally  bad  and  odious,  however  courted 
aad  solicited,  through  mistrust  and  fear.  But  this  is  what  reli- 
gion in  the  main,  forbids  us  to  imagine.  It  every  where  pre- 
scribes esteem  and  honour  in  company  with  worship  and  adoration. 
Whensoever  therefore  it  teaches  the  love  and  admiration  of  a 
deity,  who  has  any  apparent  character  of  ill ;  it  teaches  at  the 
sam^  time  a  love  and  admiration  of  that  ill, .  and  causes  that 
to  be  taken  for  good  and  amiable,  which  is  in  itself  horrid  and 
detestable. 

For  instance,  if  Jupiter  be  he  who  is  adored  and  reverenced ; 
and  if  his  history  represents  him  amorously  inclined,  and  per- 
mitting his  desires  of  this  kind  to  wander  in  the  loosest  manner ; 
it  is  certain  that  his  worshippers,  believing  this  history  to  be 
literally  and  strictly  true,  must  of  course  be  taught  a  greater  love 
of  amorous  and  wanton  acts.  If  there  be  a  religion  which 
teaches  the  adoration  and  love  of  a  god,  whose  character  it  is  to 
be  captious,  and  of  high  resentment,  subject  to  wrath  and  anger,, 
fbrious^  revengeful,  and  revenging  hin^self  when  offended,  on 
others  than  those  who  gave  the  offence ;  and  if  there  be  added 
to  the  character  of  this  god,  a  fraudulent  disposition,  encouraging 
deceit  and  treachery  amongst  men  ;  favourable  to  a  few,  though 
for  slight  canses,  and  cruel  to  the  rest :  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
religion  as  this  being  strongly  enforced,  must  of  necessity  raise 
even  an  approbation  and  respect  towards  the  vices  of  this  kind, 
and  breed  a  suitable  disposition,  a  capricious,  partial,  revengeful, 
and  deceitful  temper.  For  even  irregularities  and  enormities  of 
a  beinoQs  kind  must  in  many  cases  appear  illustrious  to  one,  who 
considers  them  in  a  being  admired  and  contemplated  with  the 
highest  honour  and  veneration. 

This  indeed  must  be  allowed,  that  if  in  the  cuUe  or  worship  of 
SQch  a  deity,  there  be  nothing  beyond  common  form,  nothing 
besides  what  proceeds  from  mere  example,  custom,  constraint,  or 
fear ;  if  there  be,  at  the  bottom,  no  real  heartiness,  no  esteem  or 
love  implied ;  the  worshipper  perhaps  may  not  be  much  misled 
as  to  bis  notion  of  right  and  wrong.  If  in  following  the  precepts 
of  his  supposed  god,  or  doing  what  he  esteems  necessary  towards 
the  satisfying  of  such  a  deity,  he  is  compelled  only  by  fear,  and, 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  performs  an  act  which  he  secretly 
detests  as  barbarous  and  unnatural ;  then  has  he  an  apprehension 
or  sense  still  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  according  to  what  has 
been  already  observed,  is  sensible  of  ill  in  the  character  of  hit 
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god  ;  bowevei'  caatiou^  he  may  be  of  prdnouncingf  any  thing  on 
thie  subject,  or  so  thinking  of  it,  as  to  frame  any  foiWiai  or  direct 
opinion  in  the  oltse.  But  if  by  insensible  degrees,  as  he  proceeds 
in  his  religious  faith  and  dOTOut  exercisCi  he  comes  to  be  more 
and  more  reconciled  to  the  malignity,  arbitrariness,  partiality,  or 
roTengefblness  of  his  believed  deity^  his  reconciliation  with 
these  qualities  themselves  will  soon  grow  in  proportion ;  and  the 
most  cruel,  unjust,  and  barbarous  acts,  will,  by  the  power  of  this 
example,  be  often  considered  by  him,  not  only  as  just  and  lawftil, 
bat  as  divine,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

For  whoever  thinks  there  is  a  god,  and  pretends  formally  to 
believe  that  he  is  just  and  good,  must  suppose  that  there  is  inde- 
pendently such  a  thing  as  justice  and  injustice,  truth  and  false- 
hood, right  and  wrong;  according  to  which  he  pronounces' that 
God  is  just,  righteous,  and  true.  If  the  mere  will,  decree,  or  law 
of  Qod  be  said  absolutely  to  constitute  right  and  wrong,  then  all 
these  latter  words  are  of  no  significancy  at  all.  For  thus  if  each 
part  of  a  contradiction  were  affirmed  for  truth  by  the  supreme 
power,  they  would  consequently  become  true.  Thus,  if  one 
person  were  decreed  to  suffer  for  another's  fault,  the  sentence 
would  be  just  andvequitable.  And  thus,  in  the  same  manner,  if 
arbitrarily,  and  without  reason,  some  beings  were  destined  to 
eckinre  perpetual  ill,  and  others  as  constantly  to  enjoy  good,  this 
also  would  pass  under  the  same  denomination.  But  to  say  of  any 
thing  that  it  is  just  or  unjust,  on  such  a  foundation  as  this,  is  to 
say  nothing,  or  to  speak  without  a  meaning. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  where  a  real  devotion  and  hearty 
worship  is  paid  to  a  supreme  being,  who  in  his  history  or  cha- 
racter is  represented  otherwise  than  as  really  and  truly  just  and 
good;  there  must  ensue  a  loss  of  rectitude,  a  disturbance  of 
thought,  and  a  corruption  of  temper  and  manners  in  the  believer. 
His  honesty  will  of  necessity,  be  supplanted  by  his  zeal,  whilst 
he  is  thus  unnaturally  influenced,  and  rendered  thus  immorally 
devout. 

To  this  we  need  only  add  that  as  the  bad  character  of  a  god 
does  injury  to  the  affections  of  men^  and  disturbs  and  impairs  the 
natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
can  more  highly  contribute  to  the  fixing  of  right  apprehensions, 
and  a  sound  judgment  or  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  than  to 
believe  a  god  who  is  ever,  and  on  all  accounts,  represented  such 
as  to  be  actually  a  true  model  and  example  of  the  most  exact 
justioe,  and  highest  goodness  and  worth.  Such  a  view  of  divine 
providence  and  bounty,  extended  to  all,  and  expressed  in  a  con- 
stant good  affection  towards  the  whole,  must  of  necessity  engage 
OS,  within  our  compass  and  sphere,  to  act  by  a  like  principle  and 
aflbction.  And  having  once  the  good  of  our  species  or  public  in 
view,  as  our  end  or  aim,  it  is  impossible  we  should  be  misguided 
by  any  means  to  a  false  apprehension  or  sense  of  right  and 
wronff. 
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As  to  this  second  case  therefore,  religion  (according  as  the 
kind  may  prove)  is  capable  of  doing  great  good  or  harm  ;  and 
Atheism  nothing  positive  in  either  way.  For  however  it  may 
be  indirectly  an  occasion  of  men's  losing  a  good  and  sufficient 
sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  it  will  not,  as  Atheism  merely,  .be  the 
occasion  of  setting  up  a  false  species  of  it ;  which  only  false  reli^ 
gioo  or  fantastical  opinions,  derived  commonly  from  superstition 
and  credulity^  is  able  to  effect. 

P.  53.  That  it  is  impossible  for  a  creatuiiie  capable  of  using^ 
reflection^  to  have  a  liking  or  dislike  of  moral  actions,  and 
consequently  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  before  such  time  as  he 
may  have  any  settled  notion  of  a  Ood,  is  what  will  hardly  be. 
questioned. 

Letrus  su[^se  a  creature,  who  wanting  reason,  and  being 
unable  to  reflect,  has,  notwithstanding,  many  good  qualities  and 
atfi^ctions ;  as  love  to  his  kind,  courage,  gratitude,  or  pity.  It  is 
certain  that  if  you  give  to  this  creature  a  reflecting  faculty,  it 
will  at  the  same  instant  approve  of  gratitude,  kindness,  and  pity ; 
be  taken  with  any  show  or  representation  of  the  social  passion^ 
and  think  nothing  more  amiable  than  this,  or  more  odious  than 
the  contrary.  And  this  is  to  be  capable  of  virtue,  and  to  have  a 
iense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Before  the  time,  therefore,  that  a  oreatmre  can  have  any  plain 
or  positive  notion  one  way  or  other,  concerning  the  subject  of  a 
god,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  an  apprehension  or  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  be  possessed  of  virtue  and  vice  in  different 
degfees ;  as  we  know  by  experience  of  those,  who  having  lived 
10  such  places,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  have  entered 
into  any  serious  thought  of  religion,  are  nevertheless  very  different 
among  themselves,  as  to  their  characters  of  honesty  and  worth  ; 
some  being 'naturally  modest,  kind,  friendly,  and  consequently 
lovers  of  kind  and  friendly  actions ;  others,  proud,  harsb>  cruel» 
and  consequently  inclined  to  admire  rather  the  acts  of  violence 
and  mere  power. 

If  there  be  a  belief  or  conception  of  a  deity,  who  is  considered 
only  as  powerful  over  his  creature,  and  enforcing,  obedience  to 
bis  absolute  will  by  particular  rewards  and  punishments  3  and  if 
on  this  account,  through  hope  merely  of  reward  or  fear  of  punish 
ment,  the  creature  be  incited  to  do  the  good  he  hates,  or  restrained 
from  doing  the  ill  to  which  he  is  not  otherwise  in  the  least 
degree  averse ;  there  is  in  this  case  (as  has  already  been  shown) 
no  virtue  or  goodness  whatsoever.  The  creature  notwithstand- 
ing his  good  conduct,  is  intrinsically  of  as  little  worth  as  if  he 
a<^  in  his  natural  way,  when  under  no  dread  or  terror  of  any 
sort  There  is  no  more  of  rectitude,  piety,  or  sanctity  in  a 
creature  thus  reformed,  than  there  is  meekness  or  gentleness  in 
a  tyger  strongly  chained,  or  innocence  and  sobriety  in  a  monkey 
under  the  discipline  of  the  whip.     For  however  orderly  and  well 
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those  ftnim&U,  or  num  himself  upoo  Uke  tenn$^  may  be  indticfecl 
to' act,  whilst  the  will. is  neither.'gaitied; > nor  the  inclination 
wrought  upon,  but  awe  alone  pretiiils  and  foroes  obedience  ;  the 
obedience  is  servile,  and  alllwhisit  in  done  through  it  merely 
servile.  The  greater  degree  of  iuch.  a  submission  or  obedience, 
is  only  the  greater  servility,  whatever  may  be  the  object.  For 
whether  such  a  creature  has.a  good  master,  or  a  bad  one,  he  is 
neither  more  or  less  servile  in  his  own  nature.  Be  the  master  or 
superior  ever  so  perfect,  onexeeUent,  yet  the  greater  submission 
caused  in  this  case,  through  this  ^ole  principJe  or  motive,  is  only 
the  lower  and  more  abject  servitude,  and  implies  the  greater 
wretchedness  and  ^meanness  in  the.crdatore  whohastho^  pas- 
sions of  self-love  so  predominant,  and  is  in  his  temper  so  vicious, 
and  defective,  as  has  beien  explained. 

P.  57.  If' the  habit  be  such  asio  occasion,  in  every  particular* 
a  stricter  attention  to  self-good,  and  private  interest ;  it  must 
insensibly  diminish  the  affections  towards  public  good,  or  the 
interest  of  society,  and  introduce  a  cwtain  narrowness  of  spirit, 
which  (as  some  pretend)  is  peculiarly  observable  in  the  devout 
persons  and  zealots  of  almost  every  religious  persuasion. 

This,  too,  must  be  confessed  ;  that  if  it  be  trae  piety,  U>  love 
God  for  his  own  sake ;  the  over  solicitous  regand  to  private  good 
expected  from'  him,  must  of  necessity,  prove  a  diminution  of  piety. 
For  whilst  God  is  beloved  only  as  the  cause  of  priv^t/e  gpod,  he 
IS  no  otherwise  beloved  than  as  any  other  instrument  oi;  mean&.pf 
pleasure  by  any  vicious  creature.  Now  the  mpre  t bene. is  of  this 
violent  affection  towards  private  good,  the  less  room  is  there  for 
the  other  sort  towards  goodness  itself,  or  any  good. and  deservii^ 
object,  worthy  of  love  and  admiration  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  strong  desire  and  love  of  life  may 
also  prove  an  obstacle  to  piety,  as.  well  as  to  virtue  and  public 
love.  For  if  that  which  he  calls  resignation  depends  only  on 
the  expectation  of  infinite  retribution  or  reward,  he  discovers. po 
more  worth  or  virtue  here,  than  in  any  other  bargain  of  interest, 
the  meaning  of  this  resignation  being  oqly  thi^,  **  That ,  he 
resigns  his  present  life  and  pleasures,  conditionally  ^or  that  which 
he  himself  confesses  to  be  beyond  an  equivalent ;  eternal  living*, 
in  a  state  of  highest  pleasure  and  enjoyment/' 

P.  67.  Whoever,  by  any  strong  persuasion  or  settled  judge- 
ment, thinks  in  the  main,  that  .virtue  causes  happiness,  and  vice^ 
misery,  carries  with  him  that  security  and  assistance  to  virtue 
which  is  required. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Ashtdn-tinder-LiDe^  July  17,  .1^26. 
All  intenral  of  three  dikys  elapsed,  betweeo  oar  Saniday  evening's 
exertion  in  Stoclcporti  and  coming  in  contact  with  another  con- 
gimtion  in  Ashton-onder-Line.  An  appointinent  was  made 
forStaley  Bridge,  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  but  it  turned  out  a 
teppointniiiit,  through  roiaapprehemibn.  We  took  chaise  front 
Stoekport  on  that  day  and  returned -tSg-ain  in  the  evening.  We 
Were  entertained  in  Stockport,  in  a  spirit  of  generous  hospitaBty, 
by  a  surgeon,  and  derived  much  uaefal  knowledge  from  his 
iotifflate  acquaintance  with  the  ehuracter  and  condition  of  the 
people  of  tfafit  town.  A  ^  public  man  may  sit  down  in  London 
tod  read  all  the  provincial  papers,  but  he  can  gather  but  little  of 
what  is  really  passing.  He  must  come  in  more  immediate  con- 
tact vrith  the  mass  of  the  people,  must  see  them,  hear  them, 
cooverse  wHh  them,  and  with  those  who  kiyow  them,-  to  judge 
well  of  the  necessary  points  for  reformation.  Every  thing  is 
diseoleared  .  through  our  public  prints.  Ail  my  experience 
•staMisfaes  in  nie  the  conviction  as  to  the  twd  necessary  primary 
points  of  reform  in  the  people  of  this  country — ^they  must  be 
jointly  weaned  from  the. gin-shop  and  the  gospel-shop,  from 
^very  kind  of  spiritual  intoxicatioo,  whether  by  liquors  or  by 
words*  I  do  seriously  maintain,  and  will  go  on  to  maintain,  that, 
without  this  necessary  change  in  their  characters,  they  are  not 
fit  and  proper  persons  to  give  their  voice  to  a  representation  in 
the  legation  of  the  country.  The  distressed  people  of  the 
West  RidiDg  of  Yorkshire  and  of  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  are 
faeginning.to  talk  tad  resolve  about  abstaining  from  butter  and 
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milk,  and  to  fix  maxiinuni  prices  for  food.  They  are  arrant  fools, 
fools  to  the  back-bone,  to  be  thus  bamboozled,  to  be  thas  trifled 
with,  to  be  thus  wasting  their  time  and  exertions  about  a  paltry, 
sbuflfling  kind  of  politics  that  cannot  possibly  lead  to  an  amend- 
ment of  their  condition.  Let  them  abstain  from  gin  and  the  gin<- 
shop,  from  ale  and  the  ale-bouse,  from  gospel  and  the  gospel- 
shop,  from  sin  and  silly  salvation.  I  see  Cobbett  and  Hunt  are 
beginning  to  try  to  pfay  over  again  the  tricks  and  game  of  1816^ 
17, 18  and  Id.  I  promised  immediately  after  that  period,  that  1 
would  d#  ray  otmod  to  frustrate  such  a  game,  that  1  would  never 
a<rain  stand  quietly  by  and  see  the  mass  of  the  people  so  cheated, 
.and  I  now  begin  to  perform  that  pifomise.  1  know  the  secret 
history  of  that  period.  I  know  the  inmost  tlioughts  of  such  moo 
as  Cobbett  and  Hunt,  of  Foster  the  ''  Patriot*'  man,  and  Mann, 
the  bookseller  of  Leeds,  of  Archy  Prentice,  and  his  "  radical'' 
compeers  of  Manchester;  and  1  know  that  they  are  utterly 
despicable  as  politicians,  and  as  to  apy  thing  thought  of  or  pro- 
pounded by  them,  conducive  to  the  general  improvement  and 
lastinec  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Their  day  is  gone 
by-:  they  shall  not  again  play  over  the  game  of  the  radical  era. 
I  will  join  them  in  any  thing  they  have  to  propose  really  useliil, 
even  as  a  promise  ia  the  way  of  reform ;  .but  the  cry  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  preliminary  pro- 
ceeding, is  so  shallow  a  oalculatioo,  in  respect  to  the  state  of 
things  in  this  cotintry,  as  necessarily  to  lead  to  the  questioning 
pf  the  sanity  or  the  honesty  of  the  man  who  propounds  it.  I 
object  not  to  parliamentary  reform,  as  an  ultimate,  nor  Would  I 
object  to  the  proposition  as  a  preliminary,  if  it  were  practicable 
or  prudent  to  be  advocated  as  a  preliminary ;  but  I  object  to  that 
stupid  and  absorbing  cry  among  the  people,  whicl|  will  lead  to 
no  good,  and  detract  from  all  other  application  or  means  of  good. 
)  object  to  the  advocacy  of  any  point  of  reform,  that  is  not 
immediately  available,  before  the  point  that  is  immediately 
available.  The  cry  for  parliamentary  reform,  as  a  beginning,  is 
a  century  old :  it  has  for  that  period  embodied  both  the  talent  and 
the  honesty  of  the, country  ^  but  it  has  not  so  much  promise  of 
accomplishment  at  this  moment,  as  at  any  moment  of  its  exist* 
ence  before  the  year  1820.  This  then  must  be  a  wrong  be- 
ginning. 

On  the  other  side,  or  on  my  side  of  reform,  may  be  seen  veal 
progress,  real  improvement  Within  the  last  ten  years,  the 
liberty  of  the  press  has  been  completely  established,  by  the  mere 
willing  it  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals,  and  by  the  backing  of 
the  will  by  the  acts  necessary  to  produce  its  accomplishmeiit. 
For  ten  years  past,  I  have  been  perfectly  a  free  man,  as  a  writer, 
printer  and  publisher,  and  that  freedom  has  now  the  acquiescence, 
if  jDOt  the  sanction,  of  the  government.  If  I  feel  any  kind  of 
shackle,  it  is  from  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  and  bad  character 
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trf  the  pe^pte.  Tfae  psopie  thctoielves  are  my  only  tyrtmts. 
Tte^  will  toot  reoeite,  tbey  ate  not  io  a  coiHlttion  to  retdve-^  tire 
gftat  trntfas  wfaioli  I  have  to  offer  them  as  eongt^gated  or 
s<mialh9Mi  anilnalB.  I  fear  not  the  gpovernjneot ;  hot  I  fear  the 
^oiaoee  and  had  ptssioiis  of  the  people ;  Attd  my  ihli  6phiiM 
is,  that  the  minittets  of  this  coantry,  or  the  I^ke  c^f  Wellio^n 
4a  parCicalar^  fs  nKich  mor«  dbpofiM  to  grant  all  the  Mcrrhis  that 
eaii  he  ineM»  than  the  majority  of  Ihe  people  Is  to  veceiTe  them. 
We  haTe  h«d  fmofe  of  this  ftn  the  two  last  sessions  of  parliameDt, 

^  hi  the  repeal  of  the  Cdrporatioa  ami  Test  Acts,  and  it)  the 
Catholic  Bttltef  Bill.  I  have  not  only  accomplished  fireedom,  as 
itfisthepirteisiiiqaestion;  !  ha^^  not  only  Ibeed  myself  and 
adl  others  finmi  tike  esc  officio  ittforihalioas  of  the  Attorney 
Qeneral,  and  the  indiGtments  of  the  Vice  Society^  fbr  what  have 
heea  tailed  seditiotts*  and  blasphemous  llbeis;  bat  I  have 
aehfelFied  a  eemplete  toleration  for  Infidelity.  1  see  and  feel  that 
I  am,  with  my  hrcAh^r  missionary,  (eveiy  whidre  welconi^  by  one 
fart'  of  tlie  p€M>ple  of  a  town  to  pmach  againA  thfe  Christian 
tel^g^  or  teligkm  generally,  hi  the  boldest  strains,  and  nti- 
epimed,  aa  for  as  open  conflict  n  eonsMered,  by  the  religious 
fNMehers  mKl  people  themselves*  Oar  missionary  progress  is 
realty  triumphant,  and  will  be  tfae  b^ighteat  atory  lo  be  tecorded 
hi  EngfaMTs  hiatory.  There  is  not  erty  a  t^teration  fer  Infidelity , 
bat  Infidelity  ia  every  whave  triumjAant  fn  lis  conllKct  '^Hh  the 
M^;ion  of  the  country.  Misa  Frances  WrigM  and  her  imme- 
«fial6  fffends,  Mr.  OaleOMn  and  Mr.  Jannhqpi,  are  doing  in 
AAierica  meariy  the  same  thing  th^t  yre  are  dding  here,  so  that 
die  end|MiMnises  to  be  speedy  and  great,  tvbile  tne  progressive 
ittflt>vemebt  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  latted 
apmi>  Is  fffitnediate  toid  instant.  Judge  ye,  then,  people  of 
England,  which  is  the  best  way,  to  begin  to  work  the  generally 
inimittdttb  be  necessary  reform  in  the  condition  and  chafticter  of 
ihe  peat>le  of  this  country  ? 
The  attetafnlng  ftom  butter  and  milk  is  but  an  emanation- df 

"  the  old  bad  system  of  making  \rar  upon  farmers,  butch^,  and 
halmia,  when  there  was  dearoeito  or  scarcity  of  provisions.  It  ia 
a  silly,  had  passion,  as  a  politieal  project  To  abstain  from  that 
wfafdh-  a  man  cannot  afford  Is  an  idea  of  prudence ;  but  to  v^ar 
with  rtie  producers  of  milk  and  butter,  because  trade  is  bad  hnd 
taxes  too  lieavy,  ia  woi^e  than  if  another  man  were  to  say,  I  tvfll 
not  vi^bar  yourdh'ty  cotton  for  a  shirt,  nor  your  York^ite  cloths 
fer  h  e6at,  until  we  get  parliamentary  reform.  Thife  totton  and 
W(5olkiti  €MlkB  may  be  mere  conveniently  and  more  teasonably 
disptenised  ivHh  than  inilk  and  butter. 

At  a  pitjjeet  ^f  this  kind,  in  Leeda,  Mr.  Mann,  the  btoktolfefe', 
etAl^d  npM  iht^  ppap\^  tb  raise  a  cry  against  the  placemen  and 
penaionerB,  and  complained  of  the  parliament  for  not  doing  sottfe 
Uung  to  f^l^e  the  diati«ssi^  of  the  people  in  ita  pasft  Msibn. 

■  2 
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Sill^  man,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  or  power,  of  the  preseni 
parliament  to  relieve  the  distresses. of  the  people.  The  people 
must  hegin  with  relieving^  themselves  from  the  burthens  which 
oppress  them.  Your  placemen  and  pensioners  too,  your  old 
radical  cry,  for  want  of  thought  and  sense,  who  are  they  ?  Do 
not  yon  see,  that  a  less  sum  of  money  pays  the  expences  of  the 
court,  its  pensioners,  its  ministers,  its  army,  its  navy,  its  placemen 
generally,  the  wliole  government  expenses  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  interest  of  the  debt  excepted,  than  pays  for. the  religion  of 
the  country  f  The  costs  of  government,  with  all  your  placemen 
and  pensioners  are  but  fifteen  millions,  while  the  costs  of  religion 
are  full  twenty  millions  annually !  Who  then  are  the  placemen 
and  the  pensioners  that  injure  and  oppress  the  people  }  Who, 
but  the  priests  ? 

I  am  not  the  advocate  of  any  lavish  expen^itare  in  govern- 
ment, more  particularly  in  such  a  time  of  distress  as  the  present ; 
but  I  like  to  see  every  thing  well  and  respectably  done,  every 
necessary  post  well  and  respectably  filled,  and  the  salary .  com- 
mensurate with  the  sustenance  of  the  character.  No  man  can 
show  but  what  some  expences  are  necessary  to  the  purposes  of 
jg-ovemment  and  legislation ;  }mi  I  can  show,  tnat  none  are  ne- 
cessary or  usefully  applied  to  the  cause  of  religion.  I  can  show^ 
that  religion  is  altogether  a  cheat  on  one  side,  and  an  error  on 
the  other.  Hell !  where  is  it?  Heaven !  where  is  it?  God  * 
what  is  it  ?  Future  state !  what  does  it  mean  ?  Let  any  man 
give  or  receive  correct  (inswers  to  such  questions  as  these,  and  he 
will  find  that  religion  is  a  cheat,  that  all  expenditure  upon  it  ia 
real  waste,  that  it  impoverishes  and  degrades  its  followers,  and 
that  it  is  the  great  first  principle  of  human  misery.  I  can  show 
fully,  either  historically  or  physically,  that  it  is  altogether  a 
cheat 

The  man  who  now  pretends  to  be  a  reforming  politician,  and 
is  not  an  avowed  Infidel  as  to  religion,  is  a  most  serious  humbug, 
a  mischievous  meddler,  and  a  pest  to  the  state.  The  hypocrite, 
who  conceals  his  Infidelity,  like  Cobbett,and  some  of  the  minor 
fry  of  radicals  whom  I  know,  are  men  who  have  never  done,  and, 
without  change,  will  never  do  any  good  in  the  country,  as  politi- 
cal reformers.    We  want  honest  men,  in  all  public  characters. 

The  dispute  at  this  moment  about  triennial  or  annual  parlia- 
ments, is  of  just  as  much  importance  to  the  community,  as  the 
dispute  about  trinity  or  unity  in  deity.  It  does  not  at  present  con- 
cern the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  countcy.  Thereace  evils, 
that  of  the  cheat  and  insanity  of  religion,  for  instance,  as  one, 
thatof  our  modes  of  dwelling  and  application  of  wages  as  ano- 
ther, that  of  excessive  number  in  family  as  a  third,  which  we 
can  individually  remove,  but  which  the  parliament  cannot  re- 
move for  us,  whether  it  be  reformed  or  unreformed. 

I  am  now  in  the  very  centre  of  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
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the  spirit  of  radicalism,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  Mr.  Hunt,  or^any  other  man,  to  conveiie  again  in  this 
county, large  pablic  meetings,  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning 
about  parliamentary^reform.  '  All  the  active  men  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  better  iJoTformed,  tfxan  to  be  again  drawn  into  such  a 
deceptive  project. 

1  have  beard ;  but  have  not  seen  it  in  print,  that  Mr.  Cobbett 
has  sent  forth  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Heraid,  in  which  Mr. 
Taylor  and  myself  are  denied  the  high  privileges  of  being  radical 
reformers.  Arehy  of  Manchester,  says,  that  we  are  not  at  all  re- 
formers. Certainly,  we  are  not,  if  he  thinks  John  Knox,  or  Wil- 
liam Ck>bbett  to  have  been  reformers.  But  1  will  put  forth  a 
Bfanifesto,  and  say,  I  am  that  which  I  have  meant  to  be,  and 
which  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  for  ten  years  past — the  leading  and 
most  useful  reformer  in  this  country.  On  the  ground  on  which 
they  now  stand,  I  will  throw  Cobbett  and  Hunt  into  the  shade, 
as  unworthy  of  being  listened  to.  I  know  well  the  composition 
oftheir  Chancery-lane  meetings,  if  it  be  a  continuation  of  that 
which  met  to  talk  about  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  was  en- 
tirely Catholic,  and  the  lowest  rank  of  Irishmen  in  London.  It 
was  such  a  body  of  men,  as  to  whom  I  would  say  to  their  faces, 
fmieannoide free,  you  cem  find  no  reform,  uiUU  you  begin  it 
with  yourselves.  Let  no  man  trust  his  judgment  to  a  newspaper 
report.  Such  a  set  of  reformers  as  that  which  met  in  the  Me- 
cfasnics'  Institute  up  to  Christmas  last,  and  even  so  late  as  March, 
may  do  very  well  for  tools  to  such  men  as  Cobbett  and  Hunt ;  but 
they  can  make  no  impression  on  the  country  at  large.  Men,  the 
lowest  and  wildest  of  the  sect  of  Roman  Catholics,  stuffed  with 
prejudices  and  bursting  with  bad  religious  passions,  are  but  sorry 
creatures  wherewith  to  work  any  kind  of  useful  reform.  Let 
them  keep  at  home  or  be  silent  until  they  have  reformed  them- 
aelves.  Better  game  is  upw  The  working  of  Infidelity  is  the  only 
safe  and  practicable  means  of  reform  at  this  time  in  tbi&  country. 
That  dloDe  can  remove*  religious  tasation,  and  the  removal  of 
veligious  laxatioD  is  a  necessary  first  principle  to  the  removal  of 
other  unnecessary  taxation,  and  to  a  reconstittttion  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  shall  be  in  reality  that  which  has  been  so  much  can- 
▼ased  as  a  radical  reform  of  the  parliament.  It  cannot  begin  with 
or  be  begun  by  the  parliament. 

Richard  Carlile. 

P.  S.  Our  Circular  challenges  have  been  sent  to  the  foUowipg 
preachers  :— 
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Rev.  Mr.Handforth. 

—  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

—  Mr.  Thompson. 


Rev.  Mr.  Sutcliffe. 
—  Rabbi  John  Wroe,  Pro- 
phet in  Israel. 
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DUpKENFIELD. 

Rew.  Mr.  Ivy,  |      Rov.  Mr.  Gaskill. 

aTALBT-pRIDGS. 

Rev.  Mr.  France.  |      Rev.  Mr.  Moiell. 

The  Rev  Mr.  Hatchiiisoo  was  veiy  angry  on  the  receipt  of  his 
Circular,  called  the  Infidel  Missionaries  scoundrels,  talked  about 
taking  up  the  person  who  bad  brought  him  the  Circular,  with 
much  exhibition  of  wrath. — Mr.  France,  of  Stal^-bridge,  banged 
the  door  in  the  face  of  the  bearer  of  the  Circular,  after  hearing 
from  him  that  he  readCarlile's  publications. 

Our  card  of  invitation,  in  Ashton,  has  been  thus : — 

"   To  the   InhcAitftnta  of  4^&lon-tincler-£tne,  and  its 
vicinity;. 

*'  The  Rev.  R.  Taylor,  B.  A.,  and  Mr.  Carlile,  of  London,  res- 
pectfully announce  that  they  w4U  present  the  crreat  truths  wfaicb 
they  have  derived  from  Historical  and  Scientific  Research,  bear- 
ing upon  the  present  Religion  and  Condition  of  Mankind,  in  the 
Assembly-room,  at  the  Commercial-inn,  for  this  and  three  other 
evenings  suecessively.  To  commence  at  half-past  eight.  Ad- 
.mittance  one  shilling  each  evening. 

"  July  17, 18M." 


INFIPEL  MISSION.— NINTH  BULLETIN. 


Head-quarters,  Ashtqn-under-Lyne, 
July  17th,  1829, 
Oua  apoitolicdl  duties,  and  prospects  of  usefulness  at  Stockport, 
liaving  terminated  with  the  distribution  of  onr  circulars  to  all  the 
idolatrous  priests  oi  this  town  and  vicinity.  We  arrived  here,  at 
AshtoD-under-Line,  yestenday  evening,  at  about  six  o'clocic,  aod 
found  "  a  large  door  and  effectuar*  opened  to  the  hopes  of  our 
high  calling.  '<  In  all  our  troubles  and  adversities  whensoever 
they  oppie^  ua»''  onr  spirit  is  from  time  to  time  refreshed  by  the 
happy  starting  up  of  spirits  congenial  to  our  own,  and  that  is,  a 
yiiit,  not  of  Infidelity  merely,  which  is  con^mon  enough,  and  for 
all  I  know  of  which,  a  man  may  be  as  mean  in  character,  and  as 
debased  in  mind,  as  the  stark  raving  fanatic,  but  a  spirit  of 
sterling  heart-felt  passionate  honesty ;  a  s|iirit  which  having  dis- 
covered thatCfaxistianily  is  in  all  the  ignomjAy ,  guil^  and  miiw^hief 
that  can  attach  to  lyifig>  an  ignominous,  wick^>  and  pernicious 
lie;  will  iieither  tell  the  lie,  nor  patiently  endure  its  being  told. 
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**  Tbat  generous  scorn  of  vice*!  venal  tribe 
And  prond  disdain  of  interest's  sordid  bribe. 
And  conscious  honour's  qulclc  instinctive  sense.*' 

which  is  indeed  the  trae  dignity  of  man,  and 'makes  all  the  differ- 
ence (and  that  is  an  infinite  difference)  between  our  wtBh-ua-weU 
and  our  serve-tAS^well  friends:  one  of  which  tn^m  indeed, 
wJberever  found,  outweighs  ten  thousand  croaking,  desponding, 
tiipe-serving,  any^thing^ariana,  who  would  revenge  their  own 
coosdoMs  debility  of  moral  character^  by  doing  all  they  can  to 
break  the  heart  of  honest  enterprise,  and  *'  dear  fellow'*~%r\g  us 
ioto  that  submission  to  the  state  of  things  as  they  are,  which 
characterises  their  own' littleness  of  soul. 

Our  experience  has  forced  on  our  conviction  no  more  certain 
truth,  than  that  allthe  fault  of  the  state  of  things,  really  exists, 
is  originated,  and  continued  only  by  the  want  of  moral  courage 
and  honesty  in  infidels  themsclvei.  Those  Whom  Infidels  are 
coostantly  scandalizing  as  bigots,  intolerants,  and  persecutors,  aro 
iji  truth  far  more  disposed  to  be  just  and  liberal  than  Infidels 
will  give  them  the  means  or  opportunity  of  showing  themselves 
to  be. 

Let  Infidels  deserve  respect :  let  them  claim  it.  Let  them  he 
cespectable:  their  claim  would,  I  am  sure,  be  universally  c'on- 
ceded ;  ^asd  Jha*  good  feeling,  and  frank  interchange  of  diame- 
trically opposed  opinions,  would  bring  sibout  a  heaven  of  moral 
happiness  throughout  society. 

But  in  common  fair  play  between  man  and  man,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible, 1  ask,  to  respect  pevsons  who  do  not  appear  to  respect  them- 
selves, who  do  not  sustain  the  manner  and  carriage  that  should 
ask  to  be  respected,  who  seem  ashamed  of  their  own  principles, 
and  who  discourage  all  inquiry  into  the  merits  and  grounds  of  their 
ophiiona,  by  "  holding  the  truth  \n  unrighteousness,"  and  treating 
philosophy  and  reason  as  a  guilty  secret,  a  something  of  which  a 
man  should  be  ashamed,  a  freemasonry  trick,  awinking,  skulking, 
cross-thumb  thiefs  whistle-call,  which  all  wi^e  men  should  hate, 
all  honest  men  abhor,  and  all  brave  men  defy?  What  blame 
..could  attach. to  the  hospitality  of  a  host,  who  should  not  exactly 
put  himself  to  inconvenience,  to  do  honour  to  a  guest  who  never 
required  to  be  honoured,  but  would  he  perfectly  satisfied  with 
iickiog  the  dishes  and  lodging  in  the  dog  kennel? 

I  wish  this  were  not  too  much  the  real  state  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Infidel  and  the  Christian  part  of  the  community,  at . 
this  time,  as  I  am  sure  that  in  a  thousand  instances  to  one,  in 
which  Infidels  set  up  the  excuse  of  a  pretended  fear  of  incurring- 
I088  of  business,  of  their  situations,  or  prospects  in  life,  as  a  reason 
fur  not  avowing  themselves  to  be  Infidels,  the  fear  is  imaginary, 
the  pretence  is  a  falsehood. 

Let  us  be  just  to  all  men:  but  more  heedfully,  more  puncii- 
lioculyjust  to  those  who  most  widely  differ  from  us;  that  not 
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ourselves  alone,  but  they  may  feel  and  admit  our  ju:itice !  Be 
our  righteousoesft  as  clear  as  the  light,  and  our  just  dealing  as 
the  noon-day :  and  thi^  is  just  and  righteousness ;  that  we  should 
admit  that  we  are  conscious,  that  while  ten  hundred  thousand* 
<firty  reasons  and  shirking  evasions,  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  any 
ill-conducted,  offensive,  and  immoral  professor  of  Infidelity,  to 
induce  him  to  chaijge  the  consequences  of  his  ill-conduct,  his 
offensiveness,  and  his  wickedness,  on  his  profession  of  Infidelity, 
and  so  to  represent  himself  as  persecuted  for  his  sincerity,  when 
be  is  only  suffining  consequences,  which  in  any  state  or  society, 
he  would  deMerve  to  suffer:  yet  it  would  be  hard,  I  am  sure  very 
hard,  to  make  out  any  one  clear  case  in  which  an  inoffensive  and 
unobtrusive,  but  most  Icnown  and  avowed  advocacy  of  Infidel 
prindples  merely,  cost  any  wise  and  good  man  to  find  himself  a 
shilling  minus  in  his  year's  account  of  commercial  gain  or  loss. 
There  may  be  danger,, and  consequent  good  reason  of  caution  and 
concealment,  to  tenants  holding  under  clerical  landlords,  to  pub- 
licans depending  on  licenses  at  the  option  of  a  clerical  magistracy, 
but  can  any  thing  be  more  ludicrous,  more  monstrously  absurd 
more  egregiously  false  than  the  shrugged  shoulder,  and  signifi- 
cant wink  of  the  general  order  of  persons  engaged  in  trade,  as  if 
they  should  lose  their  business,  or  the  sale  of  articles  of  essential 
utility,  could  possibly  be  aff<^ted  by  the  profession  of  any  specu- 
lative opinions  whatever  I  Is  it  a  sane  idea,  falls  it  within  any 
latitude  of  reason,  that  the  most  bigotted  Christian  that  ever 
breathed,  would  choose  to  give  a  higher  price  rather  than  a  lower 
one,  or  put  up  with  an  article  of  known  inferiority,  from  one  of 
his  own  sect  or  faction,  rather  than  deal  with  the  devil  himself,  if 
the  devil  sold  a  better  and  a  cheaper  ? 

Has  society  come  to  such  a  pass,  or  can  it  ever  come  to  it,  that 
a  man  should  have  to  say  his  prayers  at  his  shop  door,  or  write 
up  the  articles  of  his  faith  on  his  show-board  t 

We  have  found  the  reverse  of  such  a  state  of  things  actually 
existing.  All  our  difficulties  have  arisen  from  thegroundless  fears 
and  alwurd  apprehensions  of  those  who  have  professed  anxiety 
to  aid  and  assist  us.  The  magnificent  Music  Hall  of  Leeds,  the 
Manor  Court  Room  of  Manchester,  the  assembly  room  of  the  first 
inn,  here  at  Ashton,  were  to  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  our 
lecture,  with  actually  less  difficulty  and  demur  from  Christians, 
knowing  our  purpose  and  conscious  of  our  object,  than  we  should 
have  had  to  encounter  from  the  supervacaneous  scrupulosity  and 
affected  apprehension  of  the  Infidel  occupant  of  a  garret 

We  have  found  here  in  the  zeal  and  honesty  of  a  siogle  re* 
sp^table  working  man,,  more  effectual  service  rendered  lo  our 
Mission  than  a  hundred  judicious,  advising,  consulting,  opulent, 
prudent,  and  feave-a«-irtf-t^«re-frionds,  could  have  afforded.  A 
Mr.  Joshua  Hobson  did  the  business,  engaged  the  suitable  room, 
prepared  the  convenient  accommodation,  announced  our  inten- 
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\km,  dttiriboled  our  CircuUn,  assembled  our  friends  r  walked  lo 
and  fro  between  Sloekpcnrt,  Maochester,  and  Ashton,  «sif  it  were 
Dothiog:  and  troly  exemplified  the  zeal  which  a  good  heart 
should  feel  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  inij;>ossible  not  to  see  and  feel' 
that  the  country  is  infinitely  more  ripe  and  ready  for  the  general, 
throwing  off  of  Christianity,  than  Infidels  themselTes  have  .any 
idea  of.  The  crisis  is  nearer ;  the  consummation  more  within 
reach,  the  glorious  effect  of  infinitely  more  facile  accomplish-, 
ment,  than  stay^^t^kome  calculation  could  possibly  reckon  on. 
Nothing  is  wanting'  but  an  honest  zeal  in  Infidels  themselves.  I 
see  it  glowing  in  the  breasts  of  men  of  humble  means;  why 
should  it  not  come  to  glow  in  one  or  two  wealthy  honest  men  f 
The  day  on  which  it  shall  come  to  do  so,  will  be  the  last  of 
Christianity. 

The  animated  attention  with  which  I  was  beard  laat  night,  by 
an  audience,  sufficiently  numerous  to  defray  our  ttcpeasesy  and 
even  to  remunerate  our  labours,  though  convened  only  upon  a  few 
hoars'  rumour  of  our  arrival,  and  their  evidently  grateful  and 
heartfelt  satisfaction  at  what  they  heard,  amounted  to  a  demon- 
sMiott  to  my  feelings,  that  in  this  vicinity,  Christianity  has  no 
sure  sitting  in  its  saddle,  but  only  waits  the  honesty  of  infidel 
enlerprize  to  give  it  the  somerset  for  ever.  Never  1  Never  at 
any  time,  in  the  whole  world's  history^  did  the  day  exist  in  which 
so  mighty  a  moral  revolution  stood  so  on  the  tip-toe  to  await  the 
Jtai  ^  sQch  humble  means.  Never  did  the  door  to  everlasting 
iame  stand  so  open.  Never  did  renown  immortal,  and  tto 
plighted  gratitude  of  an  emancipated  world,  so  woo  and  entreat 
the  acceptance  of  generous  enterprise. :  Could  Archimedes  say, 
'  " Gm Me  #tandtng  rown  a$ul  I. will  shake  heaven.''  Sure  I 
am,  that  myself  and  my  brother  apostle  in  this  great  and  glorious 
caose.  may  say  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Infidel  Rbnt~''  Only 
second  our  efforts,  only  send  us  up  the  commissariat  of  our  cam- 
paign,, enable  ns  to  maintain  our  ground  before  the  face  of  the 
9oemj,  enableoa to'receivebotaow  and  then  a/ree  audience,  with- 
onttbotneeeasity  of  taxing  their  poverty ;  relieve  us  from  our  pecu- 
niivy  anodelies,  so  that  we  might  hot  give  our  minds  witfabat  dis- 
tiactkn,  to  the  work  ai  onr  ministry ;  and  my  life^  qiy.  honour, 
my  truth  would  1  pledge,  that  the  Infidel  ilft«9taa.9hQukl  ere 
ne^  Christmas,  .be  spol^n  of  throughout  Europe,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  events4bat  have  characterised  the  century  in  which  we 
live ;.  and  the  man  whose  timely  liberality  shall  have  made  the 
diflbrence  between  the  success  andbilure  of  that  mission,  as  the 
greatest  and  best  man  that  Europe  has  ever  known.'* 

The  equal  of  the  effectual  patron  of  the  Injidel  Miseion,  is 
yet  unborn :  bia  better  cannot  live.  .  He  will  be  the  moral  saviour 
of  the  world.  I  would  rather  be  that  man,  than  any  man  that 
ever  lived  in  all  the  tide  of  time. 
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Millioiit  are  exhassted  ia  die  support  of  a  vile  aad  wicked  im- 
poature:  the  hondred  thoaaaadlby  or  bat  miUianUi  part  of  sueh 
means  supplied  to  soppoit  the  nerve  of  stroggliiigr  honesty, 
woold, — What  vroald  it  not  *  Appreciate  what  might  be  done, 
by  what  has  been  done,  and  there  is  no  aocuracy  in  aiithmetic,  if 
the  Infidel  Missionaries  have  not  earned  their  wages. 

Saturday,  July  18th.  Last  night,  notwithstanding  its  raining 
all  day,  and  our  cards  having  consequently  been  only  very  par- 
tially distributed,  we  had  an  audience  that  remunerated  our 
labours,  and  a  very  interesting  discussion  maintained  by  the 
talented,  respectful,  and  evidently  sincere  opposition  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  intimates  his  intention  to  attend  again;  and  to  use  his 
utmost  influence  to  induce  the  clergy  of  nis  acquaintance  to 
accept  the  honourable  challenge  we  have  given  them. 

Not  an  indication  of  any  intended  interruption  of  our  proceed- 
ings, not  an  expresmn  but  of  respect  and  good  will,  emerges  on 
our  observance.  The  country  is  ripe  for  the  unfurling  of  the 
banner  of  Infidelity.  It  calls  for  its  deliverance  from  the  tyranny 
of  priestcraft. 

I  have  just  heard  by  letter  from  our  hospitable  host  at  Stock- 
port, that  our  mission  has  produced  prodigious  effects  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  priests  have  recourse  their  wonted  dernier 
resort,  unprincipled  conscienceless,  measureless  lying,  it  wa^ 
impossible  but  that  I  should  attend  their  far-famed  Tiviot^Dale 
Pagoda:  and  seek  my  opportunity  of  hearing  again  their  redoubled 
orator,  the  hell-fire  Theophilus.  I  did  so.  1  was  &hown  into  one 
of  their  best  pews.  1  patiently  endured  their  soulless,  heartless, 
narrowless  wading  through  the  everlasting  litany,  the  deceitful 
repetition  of  which,  keeps  them  in  some  sort  of  conformity  to  the 
chnrch  of  England,  i  acknowledged  with  a  bow  the  obtrusive 
courtesy  whioh  forced  me  to  hold  their  doggrel  hymn-book,  and 
to  seem  to  be  attentive  to  the  delirious,  stuff  which  they  call 
mMcred  poetry.  I  really  treated  them  with  the  greatest  apparent 
respect  that  my  featuies  could  possibly  command :  for  who  can 
laogh  at  madness  I  Bat  now  they  have  it,  that  1  *'  cut  the  seat 
en  which  1  sat,  that  I  Bfiiasicked,  palled  Ibces,  writhed  and 
behaved  in  the  niost  indeceiit  manner.^  Well !  they  must-  have  it 
so.  I  have  done  with  ezpecliag  truth  from  Christians.  They 
who  believe  lies,  will  never  feel  any  hesitation  in  telling  them. 

Sunday  morning,  July  ^9th.  i.ast  night,  we  enierUined  a 
third  audience,  still  nioie  beneficially  to  the  mission,  than  either 
of  the  former  evenings^  and  I  cannot  but  gratefolly  record  it  as 
a  pleasing  instance  of  that  nobleness  of  mind  which  I  am  sure 
will  ever  be  found  to  characterise  AoiMtl  Infidelity,  as  distinguished 
Ikom  thai  infidelity  which  is  tu>i  honest;  that  some  who  could 
not  make  it  convenient  to  attend  our  last  meeting,  actually  sent 
the  admission  fee,  as  an  apology  for  their  absence. 
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8o(ida.v  ^yeniugt  10  o^cloek,  j«ly  10.  thm  Qvtciii^  I  Imye 
ddr^wed  an  oiwrflowii^  and  deligl^M  Mdie»Qa»  upunicli  of 
three  hundred.    An  interesting  discuanon  took  place. 

The  free-^U  contvibution  of  ao  faurge  a  company,  eager  and 
111X10119  to  atow  and  declare  tfaemselves  Infidels,  amply  rernnne- 
nted  our  exertions.  Nothing  can  be  better  tfaan  the  hopes  and 
pmspeets  of  infidelity  here  at  Ashton.  Christianity  is  not 
merelj  4i^)i^▼€d,  but  (^  it  ought  to  be)  right  heartily  ^Ih 
borred  and  hated  by  thousan^ia^  in  tbip;  falsely-called  Cbcistiaii' 
eoootry !  Qiir  exertions  agaip^t^it,  are  not  only  observed  with 
iBspec^  but  bailed  with  n^)ture«  The  patting  forth  ol  a  littl(^ 
Sskger  at  this  tim^»  as  it  might  be  put  forth,  wpuld  revolutionize 
all  England,  and  assign  the  whole  accursed  system  to  the  con* 
tempt  it  merits. 

RoBWT  Tatloh. 

Monday  Mornings* We  ax^  challenged  to  meet,  at  four  o'clock 
thi»  affterooon,  one  Wilson^  a  Swed^nborgian  Preacher,  wbom 
Mr.  Carlile  met  at  Middletop  in  this  county,  ia  1827. 


INFIDEL  AlISSION  AT  LEEDS. 

Trk  following  correspondence  has  arisen  out  of  our  visit  to 
Leeds.  By  this,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  silenpe  of  the  preachers 
win  not  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  more  honest,  bold,  and  inquisitive 
part  of  their  congregations.  j 


(FROM  THE  '*  LBR^a  ItXROlTRY''  OF  JULY    11.) 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury. 

G«KTi.^iii9N— Allow  m^  through  the  ipe<}Hfiu  oCyaurpM^ 
licatkua,  to  ask^what  cao  hatha  r^aspn  of  thej^ener^l  iodlSerepc^ 
wUch  as^stfi  among  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  to  th^  atteniplA 
now  niakiog,  publicly  to  prove  thenoo-ejostenc^  ol  Christ  a^  tbi^ 
SaviQQc  of  4sap ;  i^iM  ^®  coi^Mueot  fallacy  of  tb9  vrj^  of  thje 
New  TeslMB#i9ti  Scriptures  ?  Does  the  ^lenc^  v^bi<;H  is  preser- 
ved od  ibif  subject  aris^  oi^  of  tho  defenoelessoefs  of  tb^  Chris- 
tian cause  or  then^ligeooe  of  its^  guardians  ^  If  the  Ipmoer,  wba^t 
a  cheefle9f(  proipect,  V'hat  a  pitiful  hope  is  the  Cbri^iao'a !  If 
th^  l^^ter,  j«^itnQt  tiioe  (or  tbe  watcbm^  of  Israel  at  once  w4 
forever  tp  wip^  away  the  infa^ouii  re49ctjious^  whipb  Uiese 
modern  sceptics  have  publicly  and  impudently,  cast  vi>Qn  Chris- 
tiianit^  ?  Is  tber^  oever  a  ohampiop  of  th^  ccos»  of  Cbrist,whose 
zeal  for  th^  Caitii  aud  hop^  of  Christi{^n»  will  inspire  j^  engfijge 
his  eflMstp  Interpol^  un  effectual  cl^ecH  to  th^  pi;ornuiigation  pf 
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aenlimentt  so  blasphemous  and  dangerous  ? — By  inserting  fiie 
foregoing  letter  in  your  very  valuable  paper  next  Saturday,  yoir 
will  greatly  oblige, 

Yonr*6  very  respeetfolly, 

E.  T.  a  Subeeriber. 


We  insert  a  letter  from  a  correspondent^  who  signs  himself  ''  E. 
T./'  inquirtng  why  the  ministers  of  leligion  in  this  town  have  not 
oome  forward  publicly  to  reply  to  the  **  blasphemous  and  dange- 
rous sentiments  promulgated''  by  two  itinerant  apostles  of  Infi- 
delity, Mr.darlile,  the  bookseller,  and  the  person  calling  him- 
self the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  acted  wisely  in  not  attending  the  lectures  of  these  indi- 
viduals, because  by  so  doing  they  would  have  drawn  public 
notice  to  lectures  which  were  wretchedly  attended,  and  which, 
are  of  a  nature  to  be  best  met  by  silent  contempt.  If  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Carlile  had  produced  any  impression  in  the  Xown, 
we  should  have  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  religion- 
to  counteract  their  Infidel  and  impious  efforts^ — not  by  holding 
personal  disputations  with  them,  but  by  addresses  in  defence  of 
Christianity  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  clergymen  are  not  to  accept  the  challenge  of  every  unprin- 
cipled andimpudent  assailant  of  Christianity,  and  that  however 
painful  it  is  to  think  that  such  men  should  be  scattering  th«ir 
falsehood  and  blasphemy  around  them,  yet  that  it  is  wiser  to  lei 
them  die  into  obscurity  than  to  meet  them  either  with  the  arm 
of  the  law— a  course  we  always  deprecate  in  such  cases^ — or  with, 
public  confutation.  When,  however,  the  advocates  of  Infidelity  pro- 
duce any  public  sensation,  as.this  Mr.  Taylor  did  in  London,  it  is  use- 
ful to  point  out  the  wretched  fallacies  and  falsehoods  with  which 
they  seek  to  cheat  men  out  of  their  religion.  Such  a  notice  was 
published  in  London,  about  two  years  ago,  by  the  learned  and 
excellent  Rev.  Dr.  I^e  Smith,  theological  tutor  of  Homer  ton 
College,  who  exposed  in  a  short  tract  a  mass  of  unblushing  fraud 
and  falsehood,  put  forth  by  Mr.  Taylor,  under  the  title  of''  Mani^-  - 
festo  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society/*  Dr.  Smith-s  *'  Answer 
to  the  Manifesto/'  showed  the  character  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  such  a 
light,  as  to  strip  him  of  every  pretension  to  be  conscientiouB  m 
his  opinions,  and  proved  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  fidse 
assertions  for  the  maintenance  of  false  doctrines. 

It  t^  unnecessary  to  say  any  more  of  his  character  and  claims  ta 
attention  or  respect,  than  to  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  the 
tract  of  Dr.  Smith,  whose  **  Answer"  commences  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

**  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  flagrant  instance  of 
the  utterance  of  audacious  falsehood^  than  is  in  ^the  case  before  ' 
us.    In  most  instances  of  even  extreme  and  deplorable  error,  it  is 
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appareat  that  ignorance,  inattentionj  a  refusal  to  gro  to  the  pro- 
per sources  of  information,  or  some  other  prejudice,  lies  at  the 
root^  and  that,  therefore,  blameable  as  such  a  state  of  mind  can- 
not but  he,  it  is  possible  to  entertain  some  hope  thai  the  person 
who  is  its  subject,  may  be  sincere  in  the  declarations  which  he 
makes.  Bpt  when  a  man  comes  forward  with  a  parade  of  learn- 
io^  and  authority,  and  with  an  ostentatious  reference  to  the 
titles  of  books,  to  chapters,  pages,  and  passages  marked  as  quota- 
tions ;  and  when,  after  all,  the  fact  is,  that  this  display  is  falla- 
cious, that  the  books  and  passages  referred  to,  say  no  such  thing 
ss  is  imputed  to  them,  but  ind^  the  vefy  contrary,  and  that  the 
professed  quotations  are  grossly  falsified  ;  what  condusion  can 
the  most  lenient  mind  arrive  at,  but  that  the  person  so  acting  is  a 
dishonest  man,  a  false  witness, a  wilfVil  deceiver?" 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  lis  to  exhibit  many  instances  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  frauds,  but  the  following  will  suffice  to  show  what 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  assertions.  He  says,  in  his 
"<  Manifesto"— 

"  For  the  Book  of  RevelaliMi  ih^re  was  no  original  Greek  at 
all, but  'Erasmus  wrote  it  himself  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
me:— Bishop  Marsh,  Vol.  1.  p.  320.** 

Thus  he  pretends  to  quote  from  Bishop  Marsh  a  statement  that 
"  Erasmus  wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation.*'  The  flagrant  and 
Qoparalleled  dishonesty  of  thir  assertion  is  thus  exposed  by  Dr. 
Smith:— 

^'  After  what  we  have  already  seen,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  being  assured  that  this  also  is  a  gross  falsehood,  and 
that  the  pretended  reference  to  the  learned  Bishop  is  another 
impudent  forgery.  The  facts  which  are  thus  misrepresented  are 
as  follows: — 

**  Though  the  edition  of  Alcala  was  printed  in  1513  or  1514, 
the  publication  of  it  was  kept  back  by  the  influence  of  the  papal 
court  and  other  causes,  for  about  eight  years.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  learned  and  excellent  printer  at  Basle,  Jerome  Frobenius,  de- 
temined  to  confer  upon  the  world  the  benefit  of  a  complete, 
printed  Greek  Testament.  He  engaged  the  celebrated  Erasmus 
to  conduct  it  through  the  press ;  and  it  was  published  in  1516. 
Bat  though  these  distinguished  men  had.  incomparably  more 
learning  and  industry  than  the  Spanish  editors,  they  could  not 
command  the  resources  of  Kings  and  Cardinals.  They  had  only, 
so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  five  or  six  Greek  manuscripts, 
Do^single  one  of  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
meot :  but,  in  general,  what  was  wanting  in  one  copy  was  sup- 
plied by  another.  Yet  from  none  of  them  could  the  last  Jive 
verses  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  be  furnished. 
No  man  can  wonder  at  leaves  and  large  portions  being*  torn 
away  and  destroyed  from  ancient  manuscripts :  the  wonder  is, 
Ihat  so  many  and  so  much  have  been  preserved  through  the  bar- 
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barousEkid  igpnt^mnt  middle  ag6s.  In  this  difficulty,  Grft^n^ns 
Iranslnted  the  Rvb  versdsi  into  Greek,  from  the  ancient  Latin 
Vntgate,  which  was  ahimdantly  enough  knoWn  to  th&  learned, 
and  had  heen  often  printed  before  that  time.  Afterwards,  when 
the  Alcala  edition  l>ecame  accessible,  and  more  complete  mtinn- 
scfipts  of  the  Rerelationi^ere  brou'«rht  to  light,  it -was  fonind 
that,  though  Erasmus  had  n6t  hit  the  very  words  of  the  original 
throughout,  (it  would  havb  been  a  miracle  if  he  had  done  so,) 
Ike  had /atfAfifUjf  expressed  ihe  sense  and  meaning  of  every 
sentence  and  every  word ." 

We  need  say  nothing  more  to  expose  the  character  of  this 
ApastleofInfidelity,or  to  vindicate  the  ministers  of  religion  in 
this  town  for  not  entering  into  a  personal  contnoversy  with  a  man 
BO  destitute  of  integrity  of  principle. 


TO  THB  EDITORS  OP  THE  •'  LEEDS  MERCURY/' 


Oentlembn— Your  inserthm  and  remarks  on  the  fetter  6f  ^  B.T/' 
in  your  paper  of  the  Uth  instaAt,  inqniriiig  why  the  ministers  of 
Heligion  in  Leeds  have  not  come  forward  publicly  to  reply  to 
aentiments  promulgated  by  two  itinerant  Apostles  of  Infidelity, 
Mr.  Carlile,  the  bookseller,  and  the  person  calling  himself  the 
ftev.  Mr.  Taylor,  aUthdtise  me  on  the  ground  of  that  jaHito  and 
Mr  dealing  which  man  under  all  circumi^nces  has  a  right  to 
elaite  fW>m  man,  to  request  and  expect  your  insertion  of  my  res- 
pectfnlly  intended  remonstrance  against  an  injustice  into  which 
your  zeal  for  what  you  hold  to  be  the  best  of  causes,  has  betniyed 
yt)u.  Justice  is  due  to  every  man.  The  better  a  cause  is  held  to 
be,  the  less  occasion  and  the  less  ex'cnse  foruny  attempt  to  defend 
it  by  unjust,  ungenerous,  or  unworthy  mean6. 

The  letter  of  your  correspondent,  "  E.  T."  though  far  enough 
off  from  any  tone  of  conciliation  or  good  feeling  towards  the^ 
assailants  of  his  faith,  presents  a  character  of  honesty  and  sincerity 
whieh  deserves  admiration. 

There  surely  is  no  medium  between  the  alternative  whi6h  he 
has  defined.  There  can  be  no  possible  relief  from  o;ip  or  other 
of  the  horns  of  the  dilemma,  that  the  refusal  of  the  clergy  to 
accept  the  challenge  that  has  been  given  them,  ^  must  arilse 
eftfaer  from  the  deftencelessness  of  the  Christian  cause,  or  the 
ne^igence  of  its  guardians." 

Your  attempt  to  evade  the  alternative,  by  either  a  real  or 
affected  contempt  for  the  persons  or  characters  of  the  challengers, 
and  having  recourse  to  the  unworthiness  of  gathering  up,  atnd 
throwing  again  the  expended  arrows  which  another's  war  had 
supplied  to  your  hostility,  without  suffering  yourselv^ss  to  know 
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what  defence  had  been  or  might  be  set  ^p,  Is  at  leftst  a  mbdo  lif 
dealing^,  which  few  men  would  think  fairifpractitedon  thi^hitelt)^. 

Woald  it  seem  in  any  other  case  Just  or  reasonable,  tosikigp  Te 
Ikums  over  one  detects  error,  how  gross  or  palpable  soever, 
an  admitted  and  acknowledged,  a  rescinded  and  corrected  error, 
pointed  out  and  exposed  by  a  learned  and  exeeltent  contro- 
vertist  in  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  and  to  jump  bt  th^ 
conclunon,  that  no  similar  liability  to  error  could  exist  oo  the 
•«ther  side  I  or  to  assume  that  he  who  had  once  made  a  Aiiiitak^ 
could  never  rectify  it,  nor  ought  to  be  held  worthy  of  i^jpect 
and  attention  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any  statements  or  rea^nlcgs 
lie  might  subsequently  olTor  ? 

Sodi  a  measure  of  censure  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  credit  df 
'^tbe  learaed  and  excellent  I>r.  Pye  Smith,"  as  to  his  opponent. 
Had  you  read  Dr.  Smith's  Rejoinder  to  Mr.  Taylor's  Syntagma, 
or  Defence  of  the  Manifesto,  you  would  And  "  the  learticd  and 
etcellent  Doctor^'  himself  driven  as  hardly,  and' constrained  to 
ackflowledge  a  mi«^statement  and  error  aa  gross  as  tkal  he 
trianophs  over.  Not  to  say  how  ill  it  looks  for  any  cause  Mrhch 
its  advocates  are  seen  making '86  mt^ch  of  so  paltry  ati  advantage, 
and  Hvisting  on  their  easy  victory  over  one  unguarded  ponitiori, 
as  an  excuse  for  the  cowardice  that  dare  not  encounter,  hor  look 
on  the  mighty  apparatus  of  yet  unlconquert>d,  yet  unanswereil 
aignmelits^  whose  validity  remains  impregnable,  and  remaihing 
as,  are  no  less  formidable,  nor  would  be  so,  fbr  the  surrender  of  k 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  such  immateriAl  or  inconseqCientikt 
positions. 

What  is  the  ntiViost  extent  of  Dr.  Smith's  advantage  gfained 
over  Mr.  Taylor  ?    Take  it  at  the  most. 

•  Mr.  IViylor  has  been  betrayed  by  the  exceeding  strength  of 
fiishop  Marsh's  exposures  and  rebukes  of  the  liberties  taken  by 
Emsmua  with  his  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  to  point 
out  an  instance,  in  which,  upon  a  more  exact  trutitiation  of  the 
ciretmstaRces  of  the  case,  Erasmtis  will  be  found  less  to  btame, 
than  Mr.  Taylor  repk^sented,  and  Bishop  Marsh  himself  treats 
liiAi  as  being. 

The  fraudulent  and  mendacious  character  of  Erasmus,  and  the 
tttgartiflable  liberties  which  he  took  with  the  Greek  text,  are 
admitted  jjiid  censured  most  severely  by  the  sincerest  and  ablest 
defeoders'&the  integrity  of  that  text.  Stronger  instances  of  his 
prenmptOons  temerity,  might  probably  have  been  selected,  but 
the  liberty  taken  with  the  very  passaged  of  the  Revelaition,  which 
denounces  ''  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book,  againat 
any  man  who  should  add  unto  these  things,"  (22  Rev.  18.) 
seemed  in  its  oVvn  nature,  most  frightful  and '  startling,  and  to 
iodieate  a  recklessness  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  that  would  be 
Restrained  by  no  i^ligioas  nor  even  moral  restraints-. 

The  extent  however  of  the  imposture  practised  by  Erasmus  in 
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this  instaDce,  went  no  further  than  Ihal  finding  hu  Greek  maou- 
8cript,  the  Codex  Reochlini,  deficient  in  this  place,  he  suf>plied  it 
by  a  rendering  of  his  own  from  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate« 
representing  (A«  whole ^  as  derived  from  the  same  authority,  and 
representing  that  authority  as  worthy  to  be  coMtdered  of  the 
apostolic  age,  in  the  teeth  of  its  own  internal  evidence,  that  it 
was  the  hand-writii^  of  Andrew,  of  Cnsarea,  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  derived  only 
from  the  infinitely  suspicious  custody  of  the  monks  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Basil. 

Any  conscientious  Christian  critic  would  feel  the  indignation 
expressed  by  Bishop  Marsh,  on  such  evidence  of  misrepresentation 
and  interpolation.  Our  indignation  is  apt  to  betray  our  reason 
into  the  very  fault  we  are  censuring  in  others ;  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  this  instance,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Manifesto,  which 
alone  Dr.  Smith  has  condescended  to  notice,  put  forth  an  exag- 

{erated  statement  of  the  fraud  practised  by  Erasmus,  which 
e  modified  in  a  subsequent  edition,  and  explained  in  his  Syn- 
tagma. 

The  bitter  railings  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  over  this  indefensible  and 
perhaps  inexcusable  error  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  disingenuous 
obtrusion  of  it  upon  public  observance,  after  it  h^?  been  folly 
acknowledged  and  corrected,  as  an  excuse  for  declining  to  take 
up  the  defence  of  Christianity  against  an  adversary,  ivho,  this 
defect  or  twenty  other  and  greater  ones  notwithstanding,  remains 
strong  and  impregnable,  in  arguments  which  neither  Dr.  Smith, 
nor  any  other  Chnstian  advocate  has  yet  felt  competent  or  ¥rilling 
to  conflict  with,  betrays  a  reality  of  the  state  of  things,  which 
it  will  soon  be  as  vain  to  deny,  as  it  is  to  attempt  to  conceal. 

The  charge  of  flagrant  and  unparalleled  dishonesty  which  Dr. 
Smith  brings  against  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  pretended  quotation  from 
Bishop  Marsh,  and  which  you.  Gentlemen,  quote  from  Dr. 
Smith's  Answer  to  the  Manifesto— Dr.  Smith  himself  in  his 
Rtjoinder,  recalls,  rescinds,  and  begs  pardon  for .  What  sort  of 
honesty  is  it,  to  insist  on  an  accusation  which  the  accuser  himself 
has  withdrawn  ?  What  sort  of  justice  would  it  be,  should  Mr. 
Taylor  himself,  aUedge  this  admitted  error  of  his  opponent,  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  treating  every  thing  else  which  he  might 
oflbr,  as  unworthy  of  a  better  estimation  ? 

If  contempt  and  scorn  of  those  who  difl'er  from  us  were  a 
sufficient  vindication  of  the  system  we  choose  to  maintain,  there  is 
no  religion  that  ever  was  upon  earth  that  might  not  be  defended 
as  well  as  Christianity. 

If  clergymen  are  not  to  be  required  to  accept  the  challenges  of 
those  whom  they  may  please  to  call  '^  unprincipled  and  impudent 
assailants  of  Christianity,'*  just  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us.  Gentle- 
men,  what  sort  of  assailants  of  Christianity  ever  could,  or  would 
challenge  them,  whom  they  would  not  call  ''  unprincipled  and 
impudent." 
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OriCat  a  timo  when  ii  is  known  that  In6delUy  tesprdadingp  in 
all  directions,  and  that  there  is  not  a  well-edupated  family  in 
England  hot  what  unmbers  among'  its  members  an  avowed  or  a 
sQspeeted  Deist— scorn  and  •onten^pt,  reviling^  and  detraction, 
are  a  sufficient  notice  of  Infidel  arguments ;  when  will  it  be  that 
oorChtistian  clergy  shall  have  any  summons  to  action,  when 
shall  they  have  any  thing  to  do  but  to  pocket  the  revenues  of 
tbeir  office,  preach  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  preached  to, 
and  nil  at  those  who  call  on  them  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  18  in  them  ? 

Robert  Taylor, 
.  Stockport,  July  14, 1829.  Infidel  Missionary, 


PREACHING ;  BUT  NO  DISCUSSION, 


For  the  Rev.  Robert   Taylor^  A.  B.,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Carlile, 

Mr.  Parkkr  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  Circular  from  the 
Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.,  and  Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  itwiiing  a 
discussion  on  the  meriu  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  he  does 
not  accept  the  challenge,  it  is  not  from  any  conviction  that  the 
csuse  of  Christianity  will  not  bear  the  closest  scnitiny,  but  from 
spersoasion,  that  if  Messrs.  Taylor  and  .Carlile  cannot  be  con- 
Tioced  of  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  religion  which  bears  his  name,  from  what  has  been  written 
by  Lardner,  Paley,  Priestley,  Wakefield,  Belshain,  Maltby,  and 
other  eminent  men,  it  would  be  tnoatn/or  Am*  to  attempt  to 
eoovioce  thein. 

That  Jesus  Christ  existed^  Mr.  P.  believes  to  be  supported  by 
very  strongs  evidence.  He  is  satisfied  with  what  Mr,  Beard  hu 
advanced  on  this  subject  in  reply  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  person  who  denies  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  surely^ 
pursQiogp  a  path  which  will  lead  him  into  the  regions  of  desola-^ 
lioo  and  darkness.  To  be  consistent,  he  must  place  no  faith  in 
historical  testimony^  in  support  of  any  thing  which  oecaned  m 
pastag^. 

With  respect  to  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion,  Mr.  P. 
certaialy  differ)  from  the  gentlemen,  who  style  themselves. 
"  InfifielMis^ioflmries.*'  He  acknowledges  that  the  Christian 
religioQ  has  be<:;n  greatly  corrupted,  and  that  it  has.  not  been  aK 
waya  recommended  by  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  persons 
who  have  professed  to  believe  its  divine  authority;  yet  he  is  per- 
suaded ui  his  own  mind,  that  in  other  instances^  in  which  it  .has 
been  pro^ierly  received,  it  has  produced  very  impOrt&nt  effects. 

No-  4.— Vol.  4.  I 
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'Notwithstanding^  all  the  discouraging'  circumstances  wbieh  ba^e 
attended  this  religion,  and  which  still  attend  it^  Mr.  P.  believes, 
that  the  gates  of  Hade$  wiH  never  prevail  against  the  true 
Choreb  of  Christ;  and^that  the  j^riod  will  come,  when  the 
religion  of  Jesus  shall  triumph  over  all  opposition. 

Mr.  Parker  sincerely  vnshes  that  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Carlile, 
may  live  to  embrace  **  the  truth  as  it  i$  in  Jesus ;''  and  ear- 
nestly invites  them  to  study  the  sacred  scriptures,  with  a  humble^ 
serious  spirit,  endeavouring  to  divest  themselves  of  improper  pre- 
judices, and  availing  themselves  of  the  aids  of  Biblical  criticism. 

Mr.  P.  conceives,  that  the  principles  of  Infidelity  cannot  make 
him  any  recompense  for  the  loss  of  pare  Christianity.  He  con-» 
siders  unbelief  as  the  grave  of  truly  refined  and  noble  senUments,. 
while  a  firm  faith  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  is  the  source  of 
every  thing  grand  and  elevating,  every  thing  which  is  virtuous 
and  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  Parker  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Carlile's  "  impugning  the  honesty  of  a  coniintted  preaching, 
because  they  challenge  a  discussion  on  the  whole  of  tbe  merits  of 
the  Christian  religion." 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  ideas  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Carlile,  with 
fespeet  to  Mr.  P.,  or  others  of  his  brethren  in  the  Ministry,- — = — 
they  may  say  to  persons  who  impugn  their  honesty,  **  With  ua 
it  is  a  very  small  thing,  that  we  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of 
man's  judgment.-*  He  that  judgeth  us  is  the  Lord,** 

Heaton  Cottage,  near  Stockport, 
July  14, 1829. 


PROGRESS  OF  INFIDELITY. 
{From  the  New  Yorh  €orrespondent.) 

Extract  of  a  Letter^  dated    Wilmington,  United  States  of 
'  North  America,  De.  February  7th,  1820. 

LiBBRAii  principles  are  gaining  ground  in  this  place.  Twelve 
mootha  ago,  it  was  not  publicly  known  that  there  was  one  Deist 
here.  Within  the  past  year  a  society  has  been  got  up  for  the 
parpoae  of  investigating  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Bible. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  professed  Deists  Imve  come  out  publicly,  and 
before  very  huge  audiences,  against  the  Bible  and  Christianity  ; 
anoogst  whom  are  men  who  stand  the  highest  for  intelligence 
and  respectability.  Our  discossions  have  excited  great  interest ; 
and  loAdeKty,  as  it  is  usually,  called,  is  divested  of  that  horrid 
garb  in  wMch  it  used  to  be  presented  by  the  hireling  priesthood 
to  their  diBluded  hearers.;  and  with  many  (who  nsed  to  be  alarmed 
a4  a  doadbt  of  the  truth  of  Christianity)  ''  revealed  religioii'' 
afipetta  tB.be  the  legitimate  wearer  of  the.fnghtful  garments. 
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TWENTIETH   DISCOURSE, 

Deliinerad  before  the  Society  of  tJniversal  Benevolenee,  in  their 
Chapel^  Founders'  Hall,  London^ 

Ob  Sonday,  Dec.  10,  id26. 

On  Politeneag. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.  Orator  of  the  Society* 


Mbn  aji d  BaiBTBRBit — We  have  now  established  ail  the  gieaA 
pneiples  of  moral  ^rtoe.  The  eteraal  and  iiniiietable  pro- 
prietiea  of  aentioieDt  and  action,  called  fortitude,  justice,  sin^ 
eni^,  and  troth,  are  involved  in  that  eternal  and  eveiiesting  law 
sf  BgrbteoiisDesa,  which  is  paraoKHuit  to  the  authority  of  Ood 
linaelf,  and  as  defloite  ia  its  deterndinations  of  what  is  right  and 
wraag  in  conduct,  as  the  nwthenMktkal  science  is,  in  teiag  tjie 
theoienis  of  the  drde,  the  cone,  and  the  triangle.  The  solid  and 
snfastaatiai  fabric  thus  raised,  and  txed  on  the  adamantine  basis 
of  perfect  demonstrationa,  we  have  no  fdrtber  occasion  for  the 
tnet  line  and  plambet  of  the  logic  we  have  hitherto  observed--^ 
bot  nay  me  our  t€Ute  of  iltastsation  and  soasien,  ,in  bringing  in 
«poo  our  system,  the  gmces  and  ornaments  of  human  character— 
tk)  entaMatnre  of  our  firm  pillars,  the  fHezes  and  cornices^ 
winch,  tlKNigh  eantributing  nothing  to  their  strength,  and 
wUch  without  that  strength  are  nothing,  yet  added  to  it,  spften 
the  radiance  of  their  sterner  greatness,  and  make  their  graodeor, 
k*ely. 

Thfls  on  the  meet  substantial  arrangement  of  good  dispositiem^ 
and  most  indisputable  consistency  of  good  conduct— -which,  from 
this  stage  of  our  system  we  roost  no  longer  suppose  to  be  want- 
ing, thooj^h  Demonstration  lends  us  hereompasses  and  rules  no 
fhrther — we  proceed  to  ^perinduet  the  ornament  of  good 


Thefo  are  snch  reasons  as  I  shall  show  you,  why  all  good  me» 
should  tirfnk  it  well  worth  their  while  tq  attend  to  poUtmt^^ 
in  the  manner  of  being  good ;  but  no  reason  that  1  have  as  yet 
discovered,  why.  a  polite  man,  shonld  not  think  it  wortli  his 
while  to  be  a  good  one. 

And  of  these  reasons,  the  most  prominent  is,  that  it  is  of  no 
ccBsaqoenceliowrode  or  boorish  so  ever  a  bad  man  may  be  i 
hecatee  nobody  smt  lose  any  thing  by  not  taking  him  for  juat^ 
what  lie  is;  bot  it  is,  I  guem,  of  some  little  conseooence  that  a 
good  man  siiould  appear  to  be  a  good  man,  and  the  pure  gtl 
be  bnniiahed  as  pure  gold;  because  the  lem  might  be  a  torn- 
indeed,  to  any  body  who  shoohl  take  tAar,fiar  worse  than  His.  . 

I  2 
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Besides,  there  is  in  all  substantial  and  essentially  good  qaali-» 
ties,  a  nataral  aptitude  and  bespeaking  of  a  congenial  elegance 
of  manners.  They  have  a  something  \vhich  is  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  and  a  tendency  to  break  forth  into  their 
proper  shining,  and  "  catch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.^' 
So  that  no  sQspicion  would  be  more  just  and  reasonable  than  the 
most  vehement  one,  that  the  good  qualities  themselves  were  id 
some  way  materially  deficient,  or  not  sterling  ones,  when  there 
were  no  sufficient  indications  of  the  graces  which  naturally 
appertain  to  them. 

Polish  of  manners,  with  whatever  pains  put  on,  sits  bat  ill,  and 
wears  but  meanly,  on  a  sandy  substance.  Yet  the  most  wicked 
and  savage  of  mankind,  have  rarely  thought  it  endurable,  to  be 
conscious  of  being  the  degraded  things  Uiey  are,  or  to.  betray- 
that  consciousness  to  others :  that  is,  to  be  brutes,  which  is  bad  »• 
and  to  seem  to  be  so  too,  which  is  worse. 

If,  then,  any  and  every  man  who  is  not  so  wise  and  good  aa  he 
ought  to  be,  would,  (from  the  natural  impulse  wbidb  prompts 
even  a  villain  to  show  himself  to  the  best  advantage)  wish  to 
seem  good,  how  suspicious,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  must  the  virtue 
of  any  man  appear  who  shoukl  be  wanting  of  a  recommendation 
which  the  very  worst  are  rarely  without.  There  being  reason' 
for  the  conduct  of  the  one,  which  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  virtoe-^bat 
no  reason  for  the  conduct  of  the  other,  which  goes  not  so  &r. 

The  word  poUieneM,  as  its  etymology  from  the  Greek  word 
no^»(,  a  city,  and  the  word  urbanity,  which  is  precisely  synoBi- 
mous,  from  the  Latin  word  C/f  U,  a  city,  signifies,  implies  that 
easy  address  and  respectful  courtesy  of  all  rational  beings  to  each 
other,  which  characterizes  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  rustic  coarseness  and  savage  clownish- 
ness  of  boors  and  countrymen.  The  term  politene9e,  therefore, 
must  first  have  come  into  use,  and  all  the  modes  of  sentiment  and 
behaviour  which  that  term  includes,  into  observance,  when  the 
owrang-outangs  and  Chimpanzees,  or  wild  men  of  the  woods, 
from  whom  we  are  all  of  us  lineally  descended,  found  out,  that 
bread  and  cheese  was  better  than  borse-chesnuts  and  acorns :  and 
that  it  was  a  more  desirable  state  of  existence  to  live  together  in 
a  well-ordered  society,  than  to  range  the  forests  and  the  moun- 
tains  like  the  kilted  Highlander,  or  his  first  cousin,  the  bear. 

The  observance  therefore  of  manners  very  different  from  those 
which  selfishness  would  prompt,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  cove- 
nant or  social  compact,  to  which  all  men  are  tacitly  pledged,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  claim  and  enjoy  the  comforts  ai^  seen* 
Titles  of  the  social  state.  The  agreenu^qt  is,  that  there  should  be 
no  more  scratching  and  scrambling,  nonj^  of  the  tricks  of  the  fo«- 
rest  4Big&in;  which  those  who  don't  like  that  difference  of  man- 
ners, or  think  themselves  not  bound  to  observe,  should  in  all  fair- 
^«ia,  hie  them  back  to  the  wikis  and  woods  again :  whens  alone,, 
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tliey  can  be  absolutely  indepeDdent,  and  may  keep  tbeir  inde- 
pendent  property  to  themnelves,  which  will  never  pother  them 
in  the  reckoning*  of  it. 

The  great  philosopher,  Pythagoras,  who  iioarished  between 
ive  and  six  hundred  years  before  that  fatal  era  when  Superstition; 
more  mischievous  than  any  that  had  before  impeded  the  progress 
of  civilization,  strack  its  accursed  roots  in  Nature's  unweeded 
gaxden,  had  left  no  precept  of  rational  morality  vninculcated ; 
nor  was  the  necessity  of  politeness  to  men  living  in  cities,  as  it  is 
the  finishing  and  gracefal  eonsummatioQ  of  rational  morality, 
overlooked  by  him.  He  has  defined  politeness,  as  *'  An  even- 
ness of  soul  which  excludesiU  the  same  time  both  insensibility, 
sad  too  much  earnestness,  as  consisting  in  a  qaick  discernment 
to  perceive  immediately  the  diflbrent  characters  of  men,  and  by  .a 
sweet  condescension  to  adapt  itself  to  each  man's  taste  ;  not  to 
latter  bis  vanity,  but  to  calm  bis  passions.  It  is  forgetting  oar- 
selves,  in  order  to  seek  what  may  be  agreeable  to  others,  yet  in 
SD  delicate  a  manner,  as  to  let  them  scarce  perceive  that  we  are 
so  employed.  It  knows  how  to  contradict  a  man  with  respect, 
and  to  please  him  without  adulation,  and  is  equally  removed  from 
an  insipid  complaisance^  and  a  low  familiarity/' 

If  this  passage  be  (as  I  am  obliged  on  the  highest  Christian 
authority  to  admit  it  to  be)  a  genuine  fragment  of  the  great 
Pythagoras;  and  if  those  golden  verses,  which,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Greek  Lysimachus,  have  also  come  down  to  us,  are  the 
oompoeition  of  the  same  author,  recommending  with  so  much 
attention  to  politeness  of  manners,  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  con- 
science, we  may  fairly  challenge  their  superiority  above  any 
system  of  morals  ever  propounded  to  mankind  :-— 

**  Let  not  soft  slumber  close  thine  eyes 

Before  thou  recollectesi  thrice. 

The  train  of  actions  through  the  day, 

*  Where  have  my  feet  foand  out  their  way  ? 

What  have  I  learned  wher(<*er  I've  Iseen,  . 

From  all  Tve  heard,  from  all  Tve  seen  ?  > 

•  What  do  I  Icnow  that's  worth  the  Itnowing? 

What  have  I  (tone  that's  worth  the  doing  t 

What  have  I  sought  that  1  should  shun  f 

What  duty  have  1  left  undone? 

Or  into  what  new  follies  run  V  " 

1  a(dd  not  the  couplet  which  a  Christian  versifier  attaches  to 
these  lines — 

*'  These  self-inquiries  are  the  road 
Which  leads  io  virtue  and  to  God." 

because  there  is  no  sense  corresponding  to  that  couplet  in  the 
original  verses,  and  no  superabundance  of  sense  in  the  couplet 
itself:  the  original  concluding  with  equal  simplicity  and  philo- 
sophy, AuXn  fu»  vLXfn^o^,  trucXna-o'H) — ;tpiKrTa   h  rt^v — **  If  thou 
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kmit  done  amies,  be  Morry  far  it.    If  thom  haat  dotu  toM; 

It  oould  not  be  left  for  our  Lord  Chesterfield  to  claim  any  ori- 
ginality,  in  laying  down  the  rules  to  make  a  perfectly  polite 
man,  seeing  Pythagoras  had  laid  them  down,  more  than  two 
thensand  years  before.  Neither  could  it  be  left  for  our  Lord 
Any«body.else,  to  lay  down  the  rules  to  make  a  perfectly  good 
man,  seeing  Pythagoras,  had  laid  them  down  before,  that  is,  500 
years  before  mankind  fell  into  the  strange  phrensy  of  imagining 
that  all  the  goodness  ia  the  world  consisted  in,  looking  after  the 
ekiflarhe. 

To  the  great  Pythagoras,  we  therefore  justly  ascribe  the  insti- 
tution of  all  principles  of  pbliteness,  •  It  was  Ate  happiness  Co 
produce  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  mortals  of  mankind,  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed;  to  soften  the  ferocious  character  of  war 
itself.  And  above  all — yes !  above  all,  and  dear  above  all  namea 
in  heaven  or  earth  be  hie  to  every  woman's  heart— Pythagoras 
was  the  friend  of  women,  'Twas  he  who  first  inculcated,  and 
Uid  out  his  mighty  mind,  to  prove,  and  his  mightier  eloquence 
to  enforce,  the  observance  of  that  which  is  the  perfection  of 
politeness,  the  guarantee  of  all  morality  and  virtue  among  men, 
a  peculiar  reverence  and  respect  for  the  mothers  of  mankind ;  of 
which,  to  be  wanting,  is  to  want  every  thing,  which  he  who*  is 
in  any  degree  deficient  of,  is  so  far  but  a  trespasser  on  the  st^te 
of  civilization  ;  and  had  he  besides  all  the  bright  qualities  of  the 
galaxy,  they  should  sit  on  him  but  as  the  spangles  on  the 
unliving  bust,  a  face,  but  not  a  heart,  beauteous  without,  hollow 
within. 

Pythagoras  prescribed  elegance  of  dress  to  women,  and  to 
men,  that  they  should  never  approach  them  but  as  into  the  awful 
presence  of  divinities,'  nor  address  them  but  in  the  language  of  a 
mingled  piety  and  affection.  A  rule  of  conduct,  which  were  it 
as  steadily  observed,  as  indeed  it  cught  to  be ;  and  if  men  knew 
the  art  of  being  happy  it  would  be,  would  do  more  to  raise  the 
tone  of  public  morals  in  one  twelvemonth,  than  all  the  psalm- 
smiting  in  the  world  has  done  since  the  world  took  to  psalm- 
smiting.  It  is  for  this,  that  to  the  name  of  ^thagoras,  and  to 
his  name  alone,  attaches  the  sublime  apostrophe  of  our  poet— 

**  InTincible  t  calm  Reason's  holy  law. 
Obeying  fearless  or  in  life  or  death  ; 
Great  moral  teacher,  wisest  of  mankind.** 

Wisely,  this  best  man  that  the  world  ever  had.  in  it,  whoever 
might  have  been  the  next  best,  saw,  that  the  improvement  of 
human  character  should  begin,  where  human  life  begins ;  and 
that,  by  whomsoever  the  fair  sex  are  lightly  esteem^,  or  but 
lightly  regarded,  that  man  is 

*<  Ripe  for  murder,  sacrilege  and  plots, 
I^et  ao  such  man  he  trusted.** 
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*Tl8 nolfor  me  indaed  to oifend,  by  the  raggestioa ef  odiMt 
comparisoDs ;  but  if  the  qnatifoBi  of  moral  Yirtoe  ie  nations  wem 
to  be  estimated  as  it^Dly  -can  be,  by  the  courtesy  shown  to  thoM 
to  whom  all  coitrtesy  is  doe,  I  fear  our  Oreai  Britain  woold 
look  very  Mile.  For  with  all  the  advantag-es  which  our  imagined 
cefesfuri  advantages  have*  given  us  above  the  gatlantry  of 
Psganism,  surely  the  polite  and  glillant  Pagan  Pythagoras,  could 
we  imagine  him  to  see  all  that  the  pretended  better  morality  than 
his,  has  done  for  men^  and  to  compare  the  what  9h(nM  be,  with 
what  is,  how  those  for  whom  he  pleaded  so  wisely,  ought  to  be 
treated,  and  how  they  are  treated  ;  and  supposing  the  sense  of 
shame  expressed  jtself  by  blushing,  he  would  suppose  there 
six>old  never  a  man  walk  the  streets  of  London,  whose  face  was 
Qot  a  beet-root 

**  WonMB  by  whom  ye  are,  the  looree  of  joy 
UTith  gnilefirl  arts,  you.Uboar  to  destroy, 
A  thousand  ways,  their  ruin  yoa  f  ursue, 
Yet  blame  id  them,  the  arts  firit  taught  iy  yov.'* 

.  What  language— O  what  words  would  serve  his  turn,  could 
the  Samian  sage  but  read  the  journals  of  eveiy  day's  tragedies 
lA  thisiQpd*ii^trucied  land;  of  trag^ies  whose  darkest  blackest 
lines  are  written  op  beauteous  woman's  forehead,  of  woes  that 
nnkle'inost  where  Nature  bos  given  the  quickest  sense  of  woe; 
woes,  heaviest  on  the  weakest — on  women,  confiding,  and  there^ 
lore  betn^ed— loving,  and  murdered ;  or  worse  than  murdered, 
foisakeo,  castrO#,  thrown  even  out  of  the  parent  nest  The 
^[asping  dove  that  breathes  put  its  innocent  life,  beneath  the 
vulture's  talons,  finds  death  and  mercy  together.  The  fell  de- 
stroyer did  not  love  and  does  not  hate  his.  victim — but  'tis  your 
Christian  lovers, your  gallant,  gay  Lotharios  of  salvation,  who  can 
^  smile  and  smile,  and  murder  while  they  smile,"  studying  polite-* 
ness  to  win  woniftu's  heart,  forgetting  humanity  to  keep  it— ^ 
Sorely  it  would  be  a  problem  as  meritorioos,  as  the  celebrated 
49th  of  Buclid,  the  discovery  of  which  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  Pythagoras,  to  find  out  how  the  morals  of  such  good 
people,  could  be  corrupted. — Vd  forgive  the  man  that  would  try 
at  it 

It  is  true,  that  the  politeness  which  this  great  man  inculcated, 
tests  only  on  the  claims  of  its  own  apparent  propriety,  and  is 
not  sanctioned  by  that  supernatural  authority  which  gives  to  other 
precepts  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  highly  reverenced,  and 
universally  put  on  the  shelf. 

And  something  even  of  their  inferior  claim,  may  his  recommen- 
dations lose,  on  account  of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
ehosis,  which  taught  that  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  in 
men ;  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  maintained.. 

It  would  be  fair  for  the  objectors,  never  to  forgive  him  for  this, 
if  they  had  not  with  all  their  contempt  for  the  doctrine  trans- 
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planted  it  into  their  own  tbeology,.or  could  refer  us  to  auy  body 
in  the  world  who  ever  said  any  things  more  sensible  that  Pytbii- 
goras,  if  tbey  had  any  thing  to  say  about  men*8  souls. 

Nor  ought  it  to  seem  so  outrageously  monstrous  to  us,  that  the 
souls  of  men  after  tbey  ^'  have  shuffled  off  this  niortal  coil,"  •  may. 
for  aught  we  know,  be  turned  into  ducks  and  drakes ;  when  we. 
know  so  well  that  all  the  holy  angels  in  heaven  are  half  ducks 
and  drakes  already.— Tho'  let  me  not  speak  in  disparagement  of 
the  celestial  aviary,  for  no  doubt,  no  doubt, 

**  All  their  wings  are  softer  far, 
Than  the  downy  feathers  are, 
On  Cupid's  wings — or  his  bow-arrowi. 
Or  on  his  mother's  doves  and  sparrows.*' 

Pythagoras  however,  gave  a  testimony  of  his  competence  to  be 
a  teacher  of  mankind,  the  like  of  which,  no  teacher  of  higher 
pretensions,  ever  found  it  prudent  to  appeal  to.  He  had  some- 
thiog  to  teach  !  he  taught  astronomy.  The  system  called  the 
Copemican,  which  places  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  pla- 
nets wheeling  unshaken  thro'  the  void  immense  in  their  never  for- 
saken orbits,  at  different  distances,  and  with  different  degrees  of 
velocity — is  the  indisputed  original  discovery  of  Pythagoras, 
which  after  having  slipt  through  the  dark  ages,  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  light  of  revelation,  was  revived  by  Copemicos, 
of  Prussia,  and  has  by  our  own  countryman.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  all  subsequent  philosophers,  been  entirely  demonstrated,  and 
universally  adopted. 

Were  his  system  of  universal  [X)liteness,  and  of  more  especial 
gallantry  to  women,  adopted,  we  might  ydt  hope  that  morals 
would  keep  pace  with  philosophy  ;  and  it  sliould  not  long  remain 
a  singular  description  of  a  lady,  but  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands should  be,  what  all  are  by  nature  formed  to  be,  each  wife, 
daughter,  and  sister  of  our  race,  no  longer  the  hooded  nun — the 
dull  ascetic— the  prayer-saying — sin-coiffessing  machine  of  priest- 
craft, but  like  Lady  Littleton — 

**  Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  eyes, 
Tho'  meek,  magnanimonSftho' witty,  wise. 
Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been. 
Yet  good  as  she,  the  world  had  never  seen. 
The  noblest  lire  of  an  exalted  mind. 
With  gentlest  female  tenderness  combined. 
Her  form,  each  beauty  of  her  mind  ezprest. 
Her  mind,  was  virtoe  by  the  Graces  drest." 

Theonly  difficulty  of  solution,  is  the  apparent  paradox— that 
principles  so  calculated  to  have  made  men  happy,  and  morals  so 
pure  and  perfect  as  these,  if  they  had  been  known  so  many  ages 
ago,  should  ever  thereafter  become  extinct,  and  seem  entirely  to 
have  lost  their  influence  among  men. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  is  developed  in  the  irruptions  of 
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btfbaroiis  Ctoibs  and  Vandals  'opon  tbe  seati  or  eivilhntloD, 
fkvnng  PhiloBophy  from  her  empire,  and' triiimphiDg'  by  m^ans  of 
physical  force  in  the  eternal  war,  which  has  never  ceased  to  be 
csrried'on  by  ignorance  and  soperstition,  against  learning  and 
science.  After  the  world  had  seen  its  Antonines,  its  Pliny's,  Und 
lis  Cicero's,  the  absolute  paragons  of  morcU  perfection;  the  para- 
gons of  relsgt<tafe  perfection,  ran  stark-staring  wild  under  the 
infloenceof  divine  inspiration,  and  eat  grass  like  so  manyNebui- 
chadnezzars  in  the  field  of  Mesopotamia.  Read  but  the  history 
of  the  Saints  of  the  Desert,  (1  wrote  it  notp— they  wrote  it  them- 
selves) and  if  after  that,  yon  shall  wonder  what  it  was  that  made 
men  what  they  became,  after  what  .they  had  been ;  or  shall  ask 
me  what  was  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  befel  the  human  race — 
I  won't  tell  you.^-^Tis  to  polite  philosophy  alone  that  life  owes 
all  its  sweetness.  From  the  expansion  and  coltivation  of  reason. 
Nature  waits  to  derive  the  excellence  for  which  it  is  capacitated. 

*'  These  polished  arts  have  humanized  mankind, 
Softeued  the  fierce,  and  tam'd  the  savage  mind.** 

A  genuine  politeness  will  show  itself  as  much,  or  even  more  to 
an  adversary  than  to  a  friend.  Because  the  reasons  for  politenesa 
arc  influential  only  on  a  man's  self,  without  any  respect  to  his 
enemy.  He  would  surely  wish  to  stand  on  the  better  gftMind 
against  any  opponent :  and  it  is  superior  politeness  that  can  alone 
g:ive  it  him.  So  that  it  would  be  bad  tact  with  a  rude  and 
boisterous  man,  even  to  complain  of  his  rudeness ;  lest  he  should 
mend  his  fault,  and  so  lessen  your  advantage  over  him.  For  all 
we  have  to  do  with  an  enemy,  is  to  be,  not  his  match  merely, 
but  his  better.  The  wit  that  is  as  keen  as  a  razor,  must  like  the 
razor,  be  set  in  oil.  There  is  always  reason  enough  why  you 
should  lay  your  plan,  to  make  your  adversary  asham^  of  himself; 
bat  'tis  rather  awkward  to  cut  out  a  fool's-cap  to  fit  year  own 
forehead.  Men  of  taste  have  therefore  always  admired  the  first 
seotence  of  the  judicious  Hooker's  reply  to  one  of  bis  polemical 
asndlants — "Your  controversy  with  me  consists  both  of  arguments 
and  abuse,  to  the  abuse,  1  answer  nothing — to  the  aiguments,  1 
'  answer  as  follows." 

And  if,  when  reason  is  furthest  of  all  out  of  sight,  still,  some 
measures  of  politeness  are  to  be  observed : — ^as,  that  an  enemy 
is  not  to  be  struck  when  he  is  down,  nor  assailed  when  he  is 
defenceless;  nor  must  any  ad  vantage  against  him  be  pushed  to 
extremities ;  and  to  fail  in  any  of  these  respects,  is  held  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  disgraceful  and  shameful. How  in- 
cumbent is  the  observance  of  the  strictest  politeness  of  decorum, 
urbanity,  affability,  and  courteousness  of  manners,  to  those  who 
are  not  enemies,  but  strangers  merely  ;  whom  we  are  bound  to 
calculate  on  rather  as  friends  than  enemies. 

The  greater  degree  of  commerce  of  every  man  in  the  world. 
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mml  neeeMftrily  be  inllBitoly  more  with  penons  •taridiog  »  Mb 
Beatnl  celalion,  to  him,  thaa  etiker  with  ftiends  or  eBomiea.  The 
•nm  lotal  of  the  satisfoction  or  disgust  which  individuals  feel  vnth 
hnmao  life,  ia  made  up  mach  more  of  trifling'  kindoesBes,  and  im- 
material aAoDts,  than  of  •eriotn  iajaries  or  mighty  services  that 
any  body  can  suffer  or  confer. 

But  the  difference  between  meeting  with  men  of  eoorteous  and 
aiablemannersy  agreeable  looks>  and  a  disposition  to  accommo- 
date you;  and  stumbling  ever  and  anon  upon  your  sulky,  sullen, 
ill-*natnfed-fellows>  that  would  always  be  as  serious  as  God-a'- 
mighty's  ohembims  in  the  coffin  furniture,  or  death's  head  on  the 
tombstone ;  and  scrowl  upon  yon  as  if  they  were  your  masters— 
and  you  must  ask  their  leave  to  wear  your  bonnets ;  this,  makes 
all  the  difference  between  living  with  those  who  are  entitled  to* 
be  coosideped  as  our  fellow-creatures,  and  living  with  those  who 
ana  really  their  fellow-creatufes,  the  long-armed,  and  the  short- 
armed  blue-faced  gentlemen,  at  the  menagerie. 

Fie  on  it !  Oh  fie !  Carry  good-nature  in  thy  face  if  thou  can'st 
(it  charges  thee  naught  for  the  carriage)  or  bury  it.  What  thy 
Ihshiooable  fool's  face  may  do  to  injure  another,  it  may  be  thy 
fool's  innocence  never  made  account  of.  Coant  but  the  good 
•Acts  whioh  the  general  prevalence  of  the  friendly  look,  (tho'it 
he  bat  a  look  which  man  in  every  case  owes  to  his  brother  roan) 
W4Mild  have  upon  society,  and  you  must  see  and  feel  that  if  po^ 
lateness  be  not  Virtue's  self— it  is  the  title-page  of  her  great 
volume.' 

The  only  plausible  or  apparent  objection  to  that  supreme 
atleDlion  to  politeness  towards  all  men,  but  more  especially 
lowaida  those  from  whom  all  men  spring,  which  I  most  earnestly 
secoramend,  is  that,  and  it  might  be  supposed  as  the  first  blush, 
to  be  not  quite  ^bonsistent  in  all  cases  with  strict  integrity  and 
BprighCness  of  character,  that  it  might  require  a  man  to  disgois^ 
his  purposes,  to  "  cany  smiles  and  sunshine  in  his  face,  when 
discontent  sat  heavy  at  his  heart,"  to  pretend  affection  which  he 
did  not  Isel,  or  when  he  felt  the  contrary,  or  that  it  was  a  mere 
tinsel  drawing-room  accomplishment,  which  education  might 

S've,  or  the  want  of  education  prevent.  But  nothing  could  be 
r^r,  nothing  more  alien  from  its  nature—politeness  is  not  that 
iippaacy  of  compliment,  which  under  the  air  of  superiority 
which  it  assumes,  is  butSi  varnished  rudeness.  It  cumbers  not 
its  olijeet  with  unnecessary  aid,  nor  stoops  to  pick  up  a  lady's 
Ian  when  she  should  pick  it  op  herself.  But  'tis  the  prompt  and 
generous  anticipation  of  her  real  wants,  a  wish  to  serve,  and  a 
delight  in  serving.  This  wish  is  due  to  all,  and  from  all,  and 
this  delight,  its  proper  reward,  makes  up  the  essential  grace 
which  virtue  should  never  be  without,  and  constitutes  the  per- 
fection of  character  which  every  sensible  roan  may,  and  ought  to 
aspire  to:  a  character  which  no  circumstances  of  fortune  can 
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^,  bor  or  nMbrtune  uAea^vmy.'  N<it4lNKl  o^tll»  worid'a 
fevowile  (il  Amy  be)  but  of  ike  best  desenm  of  iU  fkvonr— ool  of 
the  courtier,  not  of  the  Chiiitiaii^  not  of  the  greet  jnan,  bat  of 
tfaftt  which  is  iofioitely  greater  than  them  Mf  the  man  whoie 
etery  inch  a  good  one. 

DSLSNDA  EST    CaRTHAGO, 


MISS  WRIGHT'S  JJiCTURES. 

(^Frpm  the  New  York  Correspondent) 

Tbb  excitement  occasioned  by  this  lady's  leetores,  has  been 
greater  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  witnessed  in  this 
city.  That  bl  female  ghould  ascend  the  rostrum,  is  not  a  drcum*- 
stsDce  attended  with  much  novelty  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe;  but  that  one  so  gifted,  so  eloquent,  and  so  undaunted  in 
avowing  the  truth,  should  appear  amongst  us,  is  an  occurrence  so 
uncommon,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  a  parallel,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  attract  more  than  ordinary  attention.  Night  after  night,  have 
thousands  crowded  the  M asonic*hall,  and  City*hotel,  to  listen 
to,  to  applaud,  and  to  be  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  philosophy 
which  flowed  with  so  much  sweetness,  and  so  much  force  from 
the  lips  of  this  unrivalled  orator .«— She  spoke  not  of  a  heaven,  nor 
of  a  hell-^she  offered  no  unintelligible  creed  for  the  adof^oil  of 
her  fascinated  auditory — yet  she  did  fascinate  them  by  a  masterljy 
application,  on  the  side  of  truth,  of  that  eloquence  which  Natnse 
1mm  so  bountifully  conferred  on  h^,  but  wfaioh  has  hitherto  beee 
^ployed  in  promulgating  error,  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving,  in^ 
tiead  of  emancipating  the  human  mind.  In  the\)old  staod  taken 
by  this'lady,  one  fact  at  least  has  been  demonstiated — that  even 
10  tills  priest-ridden  city,  with  its  hundred  churches — its  inoako^ 
lable  number  of  learned  theologian»--the  very  nursery-  of  the 
Bible,  Tract,  Sunday  Union,  and  other  pious  institutions,  which 
^romt^e  so  largely,  bat  perfhrm  so  little  in  promoting  homa« 
nappiness — she  has,  witboot  the  surreptitious  aikis  of  mystery  and 
ceremony,  and  vrith  the  full  tide  of  popular  prejudice  against  hei^ 
excited,  too,  by  a  base  and  dastardly  press— attracted  as  nomecous 
and  respectable  audiences  as  ever  graced  a  pablie  meeting. 
Judges,  lawyers,  merchants — ^in  fact  the  most  respectableporlion 
^onr  eitiaseos,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  constancy  of  their  attendance ;  and 
the  only  regret  we  have  heard  expressed  on  the  subject  has 
been,  that  many  who  Were  desirous  of  hearing  her,  could  not  be 
accommodated,  owing  to  the  place  in  which  she  lectured  not 
being  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  crowds  who  applied  for 
admission. 
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A«  a  matler  of  ourionty ,  we  haveglano^d  over  ih(&  diurnal  piesa 
of  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaiiiiiigr  in  what  light  they 
viewed  the  prooeedings  of  Miss  Wngbt.  Although^  taking  theoi 
in  the  a£[^^regate  (and  we  know  well  how  to  esUnate  the  move* 
ments  ofoar  editors)  they  have  shown  less  of  that  asperity  thao 
we  anticipated,  we  could  not  fail  to  discover  indications  of  sub- 
serviency to  prevailing  opinions,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances 
where  we  had  looked  for  something  like  liberality^  an  indulgence 
in  terms  and  epithets,  which  might  gratify  a  momentary  spleen, 
but  of  which,  we  are  persuaded,  those  who  penned  them  would 
on  calm  reflection  be  the  first  to  be  ashamed.  We  may,  per- 
haps, have  occasion  to  go  more  at  length  into  this  subject  in 
a  future  number.  At  no  period  have  we  had  greater  cause  thaii 
the  present  to  oonfidein  the  truth  of  our  motto — magna  ett  rerita^^ 
et  prevalebU. 


THE  BEAUTIES 

OF    SHAFTSBURY'S    "  CHARACTERISTICS. 

(Extracted  by  H.  D.  R.) 

Continued  from  p.  96. 


P.  m.  Where  infinite  rewards  are  enforced,  and  the  imagi- 
nation strongly  turned  towards  them,  the  other  common  and 
naturalmotives  to  goodness  are  apt  to  bo  neglected,  and  lose 
much  by  disuse.  Other  interests  are  hardly  so  much  as  com- 
puted, whilst  t^e  mind  is  thus  transported  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
high  advantage  and  self-interest,  so  narrowly  confined  within 
ourselves.  On  this  account  ail  other  affections  towards  friends, 
relations,  or  mankind,  are  often  slightly  regarded^  as  being 
worldly  and  of  little  moment,  in  respect  to  the  interest  of  ow 
soul.  And  so  little  thought  is  there  of  any  immediate  satisfaction 
arising  from  such  good  offices  of  life,  that  it  is  customary  with: 
many  devout  people  zealously  to  decry  all  temporal  advantages 
of  goodness,  all  natural  benefits  of  virtue. 

P.  77.  To  deserve  the  name  of  good  or  virtuous,  a  creature 
must  have  all  his  inclinations  and  affections,  his  dispositions  of 
mind  and  temper,  suitable,  and  agreeing  with  the  good  of  hif» 
kind,  or  of  that  system  in  which  he  is  included,  and  of  which  he 
constitutes  a  part.  To  stand  thus  well  affected,  and  to  have 
one's  affections  right  and  entire,  not  only  in  respect  to  one's  self, 
but  to  society  and  the  public:  this  is  rectitude,  integrity,  or 
virtue.  And  to  be  wanting  in  any  of  these,  or  to  have  their 
contraries,  is  depravity,  corruption,  and  vice. 

P.  81.    There  are  few  perhaps,  who  when  they  consider  a 
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creatoie  void  of  nitoral  alfedioii,  and  wholly  dettitiMe  of  a  com'* 
mooicatiTe  oraocial  priiieiple,  will  suppose  him  at  the  same  tioie, 
either  tolerably  happy  io  hinaelf,  or  as  he  stands  abroad,  with 
respect  to  his  fellow^creatures  or  kiod.  It  is  generally  thoofht, 
that  sach  a  creature  as  this,  feels  slender  joy  in  life,  and  finds 
little  satisfaction  in  the  mere  sensual  pleasures  which  remain  with 
hia,  after  the  loss  of  social  enjoyment,  and  whatever*  can*  be 
cslled  hnmanity  or  good  natnre.  We  know  that  to  such '  a 
creatoie  as  this,  it  is  not  only  incident,  UT  be  morose,  rancorous 
and  malignant;  but  that'  of ' necessity,  a  mind  or  temper  thirt 
destitute  of  mildness  and  benignity,  must  turn  to  that  which  is 
cDntrary,  and  be  wrought  by  passions  of  a  different  kind*  Such 
a  heart  aa  this  must  be  a  continoal  seat  of  perverse  inclinations 
and  bitter  aversions,  raised  from  a  tconstant  ill  hnmoar,  sourness 
and  disquiet.  The  consciousness  of  such  a  nature,  so  obijbarioiis 
to  mankind,  and  to  all  beings  which  approach  it,  must  overcloud 
the  mind  with  dark  suspicion  and' jealousy,  alarm  it  with  fears 
and  horror,  and. raise  in  it  a  contiimal  disturbance,  even  in  the 
most  seeming  fair  and  secure  state  of  fortune,  and  in  the  bigheat 
degree  of  outward' prosperity . 

Where  there  is  this  absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  apostacy 
from  all  candour,  equity,  trust,  sociableness,  or  friendship ;  there 
are  few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is 
csasequent  Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued  when  at  worst 
Tfaeknisfortoneis,  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  norcoosfaer 
how  it  stands  in  less  degrees.  •  The>calamity,  we  think,  does  not 
of  necessity  hold  proportion  with  the  injustice,  or  iniquity.  As 
if  to  be  absolutely  immoral  and  inhuman,  were  indeed' Ifae 
gseatest  misfortune  and  misery ;  but  that  to  be  so,  in  a  Httfe 
degree,  should  be  no  misery  nor  barm  at  all !  Which  to  allow, 
is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own,  that  it  is  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body 
to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  distorted  and  miimed ;  but  that  to 
lose  the  use  only  of  one  Umb,  or  to  be  ia»paired  in  some  one 
sii^^le  organ  or  member,  is  no  inconvenience  or  ill  worthy  the 
least  notice. 

P.  66.  It  may  seem  strange,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  natural 
affections  as  too  strong,  or  of  self-affections  as  too  weak.  But  to 
clear  this  difficulty,  we  must  call  to  mind  what  has  been  already 
explained,  *'  That  natural  affection  may,  in  particular  cases,  be 
excessive,  and  in  an  unnatural  degree  ;*'  as  when  pity  is  so  over* 
coming  as  to  destroy  its  own  end,  and  prevent  the  succour  and 
lelief  required ;  or  as  when  love  to  the  oflkpring  proves  such  a 
fondness  as  destroys  the  parent,  and  consequently  the  offspnog 
itself.  And  notwithstanding  it  may  seem  harsh  to  call  that 
unnatural  and  vicious,  which  is  only  an  extreme  of  some  natural 
and  kind  affection ;  yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  wherever  .any 
single  good  affection  of  this  sort  isoyer  great,  it  must  be  injurious 
to  the  rest,  and  detract  4n  some  measure  from  their  force  and 
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natural  opetatidii*  For  a  cieateie  posMted  of  raeh  an  immode* 
fate  degree  of  panioDy  nmst  of  neoenity  allow  too  moeh  to  that 
one,  and  too  tittle  to  otbeia  of  the  aane  ohaiaidter,  and  equally 
natniml  and  naeftil  as  to  their  end.  And  thia  nraat  neceasarily  be 
the  occaaon  of  partiality  and  injostice,  whilst  only  one  duty  or 
aatorai  part  is  earnestly  <bllo#edv  and  othei'  parts/or  dntiea  negr* 
lactedy  wliioh  sheald  accompany  it,  and  perhaps  tate  plaoe  and 
be  preisrred. 

P.  W.  Now  as  in  parlieolar  cases,  public  affection,  en  the  one 
band,  may  be  too  high ;  so  priTale  affection  amy,  on  the  otlmr 
Inmdy .  be  too  weak.  For  if  a  creature  be  self-neglectfiil,  and 
iuensible  of  danger ;  or  if  he  want  such  a  degrae  of  pasaion  in 
any  kindy  as  is  osefal  to  preserve,  sustain,  or  defend  himself,  this 
aNnteertaialy  be  eittiemed  virtuous,  in  regard  of  the  design  and 
end  of  Nature.  She  herself  discovers  this  in  her  own  method  and 
elated  rule  of  operation. 

P.  ah  It  may  be  objected  here,  that  the  having  the  natuaal 
aibetions  too'stmng>  (where  the  self  affections  are  overmueh  so) 
or  Ae  having  the  self  affections  defective  or  weak,  (where  tlia 
natural  affections  are  also  weak,)  may  prove  upon  occasion  the 
only  cause  of  a  creature's  acting  honestly  and  in  moral  proportion. 
For  thus,  one  who  is  to  a  feolt  regaxdlem  of  his  lile,  may  with 
the  smallest  degvee  of  nateral  aflSction,  do  all  which  can  be 
expeeted  fkom  the  highest  pitch  of  social  love,  or  aealons  friewl^ 
8hq>.  And  thus,  on  the  ower  hand,  a  creature  ezosssively  tinci- 
teas  may,  by  as  exceeding  a  degree  ef  natural  aflbctien,  perfotm 
urfaatever  the  most  perfect  courage  is  able  to  inspire. 

To  this  it  is  answered,  that  whenever  we  amign  any  passion 
as  too  strong,  or  comptain  of  any  as  too  weak,  we  most  speak 
with  respect  to  a  certain  constitution  or  ecornxny  of  a  partiealav 
eieature  or  species.  For  if  a  passion,  leadmg  to  any  riglit  end, 
be  only  so  much  the  move  serviceable  and  esffeetual,  for  htkng 
strong;  if  we  may  be  amorad  that  the  strength  of  it  will  not  be 
the  occasion  of  any  disturbance  within,  nor  of  any  dispropotiiett 
between  itself  and  other  affeetions ;  then  consequently  the  pas* 
sion,  however  strong,  cannot  be  condenuMd  as  vidous.  But  if 
to  have  all  the  passions  in  equal  proportion  with  it,  be  what  the 
constitution  of  the  creature  cannot  bear;  so  that  only  some 
passions  are  raised  to  this  height,  whihit  others  are  not,  nor  can 
poenbly  be  wrought  up  to  the  same  proportion ;  then  may  those 
strong  passions,  though  of  the  better  kind,  be  called  excesiive. 
For  beu^  in  unequal  proportion  to  the  others,  and  causing  an  ill 
balance  in  the  alfection  at  laige,  they  most  of  convae  be  the  ooo»» 
sion  of  inequality  in  the  conduct,  and  incline  the  party  to  a  wrong 
moral  practice. 

P.  101.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind  being  allowed  superior  to 
those  of  the  body,  it  follows,  ''  That  whatover  can  cmato  in  ea^ 
intelligent  being  a  constant  flowing  series  or  train  of  mental 
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ttjoynieiitSy  or  pleasures  of  the  mind,  is  mote  eoiiiMemUe  to  hk 
bappinets,  than  that  which  ean  create  to  him  a  like  coin 
ittDt  ooone  or  train  of  sensual  eojoyments,  or  pleasures  of  the 
body" 

Now  the  mental  enjoyments  are  either  actnally  the  very  natu- 
ral  affections  themselves  in  their  immediate  operaHon ;  or  they 
wholly  in  a  manner  proceed  from  them,  and  are  no  other  than 
UieirdTects. 

If  80,  it  follows  that  the  nataral  affections,  duly  established  in 
a  mtioBal  creatare,  being  the  only  means  which  can  pnK^ore  him 
t  constant  series  or  snccesslod  of  the  mental  enjoymenis,  th^y 
ire  the  only  means  which  can  procure  him  a  certain  and  solid 
hqipiness. 

Now,  in  the  first  plaoe^  to  explain,  **  How  mncti  the  natuMiA 
affections  are  in  themselves  4he  highest  pleasures  and  enjoys 
ments')"  there  should,  methinks,  be  little  need  of  proving  this  to 
any  one  of  hnman  kind,  who  half  ever  known  the  eonditiM  of 
Ae  SHBd  onder  a  lively  affection  of  love,  gratitnde,  bounty,  gene^ 
ni*^)  V^^Jf  soeconr.  or  whatever  ^else  is  of  a  social  and  friendly 
lort.  He  who  has  ever  so  Kttle  knowledge  of  homan  nature,  is 
Muible  what  pleasure  the  mind  perceives  when  it  is  tooohed  in 
this  generotB  way.  The  difference  we  find  between  solitude 
aad  company,  between  ft  comtnon  tMnpssiy  «ifd  that  of  fHctada ; 
the  lefeieaoe  of  almost  all  our  pleasures  to  nftttoal  oonveiee,  and 
the  dependence  they  have  of  iodety,  either  present  or  imagined, 
all  thew  are  suiBcient proofs  in  our  behUf< 

How  orach  tfato social  pleseuret  aresuperior  toany  other^ mdy 
be  known  by  visible  tokens  and  eflbcts.  The  very  obtiftfiard 
features,  the  marks  and  signs  which  attend  this  sort  of  Joy,  are 
expressive  of  a  more  intenso,  clear,  and  undisturbed  pleasure, 
than  thdse  which  attend  the  satisCsctbn  of  thliat,  hunger,  and 
ether  ardent  appetites.  But  more  particularly  still  may  this 
ifiperioritv  be  known,  fh>m  the  actual  prevalence  and  ascend- 
eney  of  this  sort  of  aflbctioii  over  all  besides.  Wherever  it  pre- 
sents itelf  with  any  advantage,  it  silences  and  appeases  every 
ether  motien  of  pleasure.  No  joy,  merely  of  sense,  can  be  a 
match  lor  it.  Whoever  is  judge  of  both  the  pleasures  will  ever 
giv»  the  prefSensnce  to  the  former.  Bui  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
botfly  it  ia  necessary  to  have  a  sense  of  each*  The  honest  man 
indeed  can  judge  of  sensual  plewure,  and  knows  its  utmost  farce. 
For  neither  is  his  taste  or  sense  the  duller;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  more  intense  and  clear,  on  the  account  of  his  temperance,  and 
moderate  use  of  appetite.  But  the  immoral  and  proAigate  man 
can  by  no  means  be  idlowed  a  good  judge  of  social  pleasure,  to 
which  he  is  so  mere  a  stranger  by  his  nature. 

Thus  the  charm  of  kind  affection  is  superior  to  all  other  plear 
sore,  since  it  has  the  power  of  drawing  from  every  other  appetite 
or  inclination. .  And  thus  in  the  case  of  love  to  the  oflkprii^,  and 
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a  thousaod  dther  wkmees,  tbef  ebftrm  is;  found  to  operate  «• 
strongly  .on  the  temper,  asj  ia.tfae  midst  of  .other  temptatioiis,  to 
render  iC  8a6cepttjl>le  of  this  passion  atone,  which  remaios  aa  the 
master  pleasure  and  conqueror  of  the  rest. 

There' is  no  ope  who,  by  the  least  progtess  .in  science: or  learn* 
ing,  has  come  to  know  barely  the  principles  of  mathemaiies^  bat 
ihas.  found,  that  in  t^e  exercise  of  his  miodron  the  discwreries  he 
there  makes,  though  merely  of  speculative  truths,  be-rAoeives  a 
pleasure  and  deliffbt  superior  sk>.  that  of  sense.  .   t  ,u     . 

P.  105..  But  this  speculative. pJeAfture,  ho,wever«eon8sdefe«ble 
or  valuable  it  may  be^  or.  however  superior  to  any  motion  of  mere 
.s<9«iie;  quiist  yet  be  fai'  surpassed  by.  virtuous  motion,  and  ifae 
exercise  of  benignity  and  goodness ;  v^here,  together.  wiUi  the 
imost'  delightful:  affection  of  the  soul,  •  there  is  joined  a  pleasing 
.assent  tipd:  approbation  of  the  mind  to  what  is  acted  .in  this  good 
idispo^tion  and  hooest  bent.  For  wJbere  is  there . on 'earth  a 
'.fairer:  ufiatter  of  speculation,^  a  goodlier  viewer  contempiatioa, 
^han  that  of  .a  .beautiful,  proportioned,  and  becoming  action  ?  ''O 
*what:.iB.  there  relating  to  09>-:of .  which  the  conacipusne^  and 
memory  is  more.solidly.atid  lastingly  entertaining  ?'  . .  '.:  : 
hi  .We  may.  bbserve  that  iXi  the  passion  of  love  b6t!Wtteliiliie.Bex0a, 
wh0fe,  together  with  ^he  aifeclidp^f  a  vulgar  sort,  tbere  is'li 
4ipida^re  of  the.lpnd  and  friendly>  the  sense  or  feeling  of  thosisttar 
jJ9  Jo  reality  superior  to  the  former ;  since  often  through  tUitt 
jiffectioiu 'and  for  thesake.of  the  person  .beloved,  the  greatest 
Jiardships  in  the  world  httve  been  sabmitted  to,  and  even  deatb 
itiielf  volODtarily  embraced^  without  any  expect^  compensation. 
For  where  should  the  ground  of  .such  an  eJcplectatiOn  lie?  !  Not 
here,  in  this  world  isQrely ;  for  death  puts  an;end  to  all;  Nor  yet 
.hereafter,  in  any  ojbber.  Fqx  .wbo.has  ev0r  thonght  of  proviifoig 
p.  heaven  or  future^rooompeiiice  forthe  tnffiering' virtue  of  lovetrsf 

We  may  observe,  withal,  in  favonr  of  tbe  natural  affecticna, 
that  itMtf  not  only  when  joy  and  sprigfatUness!  aire  mixed,  with 
Ihem,  that  they  carry  a  real  enjo)uiient  above  thai  of  ^bejsenaoal 
kind.  The  very  disturbances  which  belong  to  natural  affeeticvi, 
^thottgh  they  may  foe  thought  wholly  contrary  to  pleasure^  %yi^d 
-still  a  contentment  and  satisfaction  greater  than  the  .pleasures  of 
induigied  sense.  And  where  a  series  of  cootiniied  succession,  of 
the  tender  and  kind  affections  can  be  carried  on,  even  through 
.fears,  horrofs,  sorrows,  griefs ;  the  eikiotion  of  the  tonl  is  sfil 
agreeable.  ;  We  continue  pleased  even  with  this  melancholy 
aspect  or  sense  of  Virtue  Her  beauty  supports  itself  under  a 
cloud,  and  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  calamities. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Priatcd  uad  PoblUh^d  by  Rrc«Aiti>  Carlilk,  09,  Floe^ttrect,  where  all 
Commanicafions,  post  paid,*  or  free  of  exfJbnce,-  ere  requested  to  be  left. 
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Manchester,  July  26, 1829. 
Ws  spent  eight  days  in  Ashton*UDder-Line,  profitably  to  our- 
selves and  more  profitably  to  the  business  of  our  most  holy  call- 
ii^and  mission.  We  possessed  there  every  comlort  as  todwell- 
iQg,  and  every  imaginable  convenience  for  our  discourses  and 
diMnknons.  Pour  public  orations,  with  subsequent  ooBversations, 
one  general  conversation  on  the  Sunday  evening  vnth  allcomers, 
two  appointed  discussions  before  as  many  as  could  crowd  to  bear 
OS,  with  Wilson,  the  metaphysical  weaver  of  Woodhouses,  'and 
tbe  weaver  of  the  woof  of  Swedenboigianism  upon  the  warp  of 
netapkyMS,  -  with  an  oration  at  Staley  Bridge,  a  reconnoitre  at 
Oidtam  and  Marsden,  and  after  dinner,  conversations  with  the 
travellers  at  the  Commercial-inn^-made  up  our  pastime.  A 
magistrate  of  the  neighbourhoo4>  Captain  Clarke^  (o^the  Navy) 
of  Hyde,  remonstrate,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  with  our  host ;  but 
we  were  not  disturbed  in  our  arrangements.  This  magisterial 
Qtptaio  left  a  menace  with  the  landlord  of  the  Commercial-inn, 
that,  he  understood,  we  were  coming,  and  if  we  did  come  into  his 
neighbourhood  of  Hyde,  he  would  soon  make  us  brush.  This 
neoaee  determined  our  going  next  to  Hyde,  though  we  knew, 
by  information  of  our  friends,  that  no  convenient  room  could  be 
there  found  for  our  business.  On  Friday,  the  24th  inst.,  we  sent 
oor  luggage  to  Manchester, and,, apostles  like,  without  scrip,  and 
almost  without  purse,  for  we  knew  it  would  not  be  wanted,  we 
walked  by  the  canal-side  to  Hyde.  The  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  hold  a  council  with  our  friend,  Samuel  Mercer,  as  to  calling 
upon  and  reasoning  with,  or  sending  a  defiance  to  Captain 
Clarke.  In  consequence  of  a  suitable  room  presenting  itself 
within  a  few  weeks,  it  was  agreed,  that  we  should  defer  the  at- 
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tempt  at  an  interview  with,  or  any  kind  of  chalienge  to,  the 
magistrate,  until  after  we  had  visited  Liverpool  and  a  few  other 
adjacent  towns.  This  determined,  we  passed  on  three  miles  far- 
ther, to  spend,  amidst  the  romantic  hill'Sceaery  of  Wernoth,  a 
few  hours,  agreeably  to  invitation,  with  the  rural  philosopher, 
John  Andrew,  who  feels  assured,  that  he  could,  if  the  opportu- 
nity were  offered,  amend  the  theories  and  philosophical  calcula- 
tions of  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  His  theoiy  of  material  elements 
is,  that  there  are  three  passive  and  two  active : — 


Passive. 

Air. 
Water. 
Earth. 


Active. 

Heat,  or  Light. 
Cold. 


The  conflicting  action  of  the  two  active  upon  the  thred  passhre 
elements,  makes  up  his  totality  of  existence.  The  active  elemebt 
of  light  or  heat,  he  finds  to  be  intellectual  and  designing,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  the  soul  of  the  world.  I  state  the 
theory  without  stopping  to  support  or  criticise  it ;  though,  in  the 
philosopher's  company,  I  did  not  fail  to  oppugn  his  inference  as 
to  natural  intelligence  or  design  pervading  matter,  which  strikes 
my  mind  as  the  master-error  and  great  source  and  foundation  of 
all  superstitions,  constituting  a  limit  to  bold  and  rational  inquiry. 

To  report  the  discussion  with  Wilson,  will  be  to  report  a  mass 
of  absurdity.  The  man  knows  nothing  beyond  a  few  metaphysi- 
cal phrases  odi  the  subject  of  deity.  He  knows  nothing  of  his- 
tory, nettling  of  the  sciences,  nothing  physical  or  historical,  to 
make  his  discourse  instructive  or  pleasing.  On  the  first  evening, 
I  strenuously  objected  to  follow  him  into  a  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tion ;  but  while  he  ran  his  way,  I  kept  to  the  historical  and  phy- 
sical merits  of  the  Christian  religion  arid  revelation.  It  took  me 
two  hours  to  drive  him,  from  the  position  of  a  god  and  a  revelo' 
tfon,  to  the  admission  that  his  a  god  and  a  revelation  was  the 
god  and  the  aseumed  revelation  of  the  Christians.  Once  bring- 
ing him  to  this,  I  opened  such  a  battery  of  physics  and  history 
upon  the  god  and  the  revelation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
as  made  him  wince  again  and  complain,  that  I  was  evading  the 
general  question  of  a  god  and  the  necessity  and  reality  of  a 
revelation^  and  most  impudently  affirmed  that  he  had  beaten  me 
in  argument. 

Wilson  is  a  man  insensible  to  either  shame  or  argument,  bat 
anxious  to  show  so  large  a  company,  what  a  plaything  I  could 
make  of  his  state  of  mind,  I  invited  him  to  meet  me  again,  with  a 
pledo;e,  that  I  would  follow  him  into  whatever  track  of  discus-^ 
sion  he  would  lead  me.  This  was  done  effectually  on  the  Thura* 
day  evening,  and  if  ever  man,  as  a  public  disputant,  stood  like  a 
shallow,  silly  pretender  to  knowledge,  before  a  company,  that 
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mn  was  WiIsod.  How  aoy  maa,  wishiog  lo  be  thought  in  poB- 
mmcBBi  of  a  grain  of  sense^  can  sit  under  mm  as  a  preacher,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  but  since  the  higher  absurdity  procures  the 
higher  religious  congregation,  oae  nc^  not  wonder  that  Wilsotf 
preaches  and  men  in  broad  oloth  sit  to  bear  him. 

Our  host,  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  €k»mmercia]-inn,  at  Ashton- 
viider*Line>  and  his  family,  are  entitled  to  the  public  expression 
of  our  onbonnded  respect.  J  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a  situation 
in  life  present  a  more  digniied  and  more  amiable  character,  more 
of  the  miavUer  in  modo,  et  fartiter  in  re.  In  entertaining  us, 
we  are  sensible,  that  he  must  have  had  difficulties  of  decision, 
jarring  sentiments  and  conflicting  interests  to  deal  with ;  but  he 
acquitted  himself  openly,  honestly,  calmly,  noblv,  duteousl^r, 
politely,  amiably,  and  straight-forwardly.  The  host  and  his 
house  are  an  honour  to  Ashton ;  and  will  be  most  gratefully  re- 
oerabered  and  admired  as  men  grow  wiser  and  better,  and  as 
folly,  prejudice,  and  ignorant  bigotry  wear  out.  And  the  time 
will  come,  and  speedily,  when  the  best  houses  and  the  best  fami- 
lies in  a  town  will  compete  with  each  other  for  our  preference  as 
to  entertainment.  At  the  King's  Arms,  at  Stayley  Bridge,  we 
were  most  liberally  and  warmly  welcomed,  to  the  best  accommo- 
dation, that  this,  the  best  house,  could  afford  us,  by  Mr,  Ousey, 
the  landlord,  and  the  ladies  of  his  family. 

We  are  now  in  Manchester  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  luggage 
of  a  friend,  who  has  brought  us  a  quantity  of  books  and  papers 
from  New  York.  This  Ariend  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  the  Caligra- 
pbist,  or  writing-master,  who  has  made  a  tour.of 'the  tlnited 
States.  His  veracity  and  his  judgment,  I  knov^  to  be  alike 
excellent,  and  I  learn  from  him,  that  ^ss  Frances  Wright  is 
producing  a  wonderful  chai!ige  of  opinion  in  the  United  States; 
aod,  as  a  moral  saviour  of  a  country,  is  producing  greater  effect 
than  waa  ever  produced  by  any  pretence  to  moral  saviourship, 
that  has  anywhere  existed  or  been  feigned.  Her  eloquence  and 
its  inilnenee,  he  says,  surpass  any  thing  that  has  ^et  been  re- 
eoided ;  and  the  gloiy  of  the  case  is,  «Ae  is  essentially  Infidel^ 
and  totally  free  from  superstition.  The  United  States  of 
America  had  great  need  of  such  a  teacher.  The  country  wu 
degraded  and  contemptible  in  its  superstition.  The  fever  of  reli- 
gion has  there  raged  most  virulently,  and  Miss  Wright  steps  in 
at  a  critical  moment  with  her  theolog^co-febrifuge. 

Ireland,  that  breeding  place  for  wretches,  seems  to  be  deso- 
lating America,  as  it  has  desolated  England  and  Scotland.  A 
New  York  correspondent  thus  states  the  case : — ^'  This  country 
is  overrun  with  the  low-bred  Irish.  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
constantly  arriving,  and  they  commit  all  manner  of  crimes.  We 
had  as  lief  see  as  many  mad  dogs  land  here  as  them.  We  wish 
your  gracious  king  would  keep  all  those,  his  loving  subjects  at 
bome."— A  gentleman  counted  six  hundred  Irishmen  on  the  road 
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,  between  Prescot  and  Warrington,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  onlj^ 
last  week.  No  Hottentot,  no  CafTre,  no  Esquimaux,  no  savages 
or  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  or  California,  no  negroes,  or 
other  slaves  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  or  America,  no  cattle,  no 
beasts  of  burthen,  no  tamed  bears,  no  dogs,  were  ever  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  animal  life,  as  these  migrating  Irish  wretches. 
There  are  forty  thousand  of  them  in  Manchester,  forty  thousand 
in  Glasgow,  and  proportionate  numbers  in  all  large  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts.  They  horribly  deteriorate  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  English  population,  so  as  to  make  it  a  truth, 
to  say,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  are  below,  as  to  condition,  passions,  and  modes  of  feeding 
and  dwelling,  the  aggregate  state  of  brute  animal  life..  I  wish  it 
were  otherwise;  I  feel  a  share  of  the  social  degradation.  1 
declare  the  truth ;  because  I  will  strive  to  amend  it.  And  yet  it 
is  with  such  wretches  as  these,  and  out  of  such  wretches  as  these, 
that  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Cobbett  would  make  up  a  representative 
legislature  !  Rights !  have  they  ?  Yes,  they  have  too  many.  I 
would  not  leave  them  the  right  to  pig  together,,  and  to  herd  and 
to  copulate^  and  to  breed  as  the  basest  of  other  animals  do.  1 
would  legislate  as  to  the  size,  the  cleanliness  and  air  of  iheir 
dwellings,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  allowed  to  live  within  a 
house  of  a  certain  sixe,  and  the  number  of  such  houses  within  a 
certain  space  of  land«  These  are  matters  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  legislation  as  to  these  manufacturing  districts.  If 
the  surgeons  of  these  districts  were  examined  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  a  horrid  mass  of  evidence  would 
be  developed,  as  to  require  no  reformed  parliament  to  proceed  to 
better  legislation  upon  it.  We  are  learning  much  from  the 
surgeons  of  this  district.  They  are  frequently  called  into  the 
apartments  of  the  Irish  inhabitants,  where  the  air  and  stench 
from  the  number  herded,  are  nearly  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta. 

I  would  deprive  this  class  of  people  of  the  right  of  getting 
drunk,  and  even  of  the  right  of  mis-spending  their  wages.  And 
before  I  would  yield  the  claim  to  them,  not  their  claim  to  the 
right  of  voting  for  a  representative  in  the  legislature,  I  would  see 
in  them  a  due  estimate  of  moral  'law  and  benevolent  principle. 
It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  a  good  legislature  must  precede  a 
good  people.  The  truth  is,  that  a  good  people  will  make  a  good . 
legislature,  and  the  form  or  construction  of  that  legislature  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence,  as  the  extent  of  moral  character  in  the 
people,  by,  for,  and  from  whom  it  is  to  be  formed.  Goverment 
is  never  any  thing  distinct  from  the  character  of  the  supposed 
governed;  and  they  who  attack  the  government,  without  in- 
structing the  people  how  to  form  it  better,  are  the  persons  who 
most  support  a  bad  state  of  things  among  government  and 
governed.    They  are  ignorant,  shallow,  mischievous  pretenders 
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lo  be  politicians.    Such  men  are  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  of  London, 
Foster  and  Mann,  of  Leeds/  and  the  persons  connected  with ' 
Archy  Prentice  and  his  paltry  paper  in  this  town^  with  many 
others. 

The  right  of  being  preached  to«  of  being  made  drunk  with 
religion^  is  another  right  of  which  I  would  deprive  those  wretches, 
for  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  religious,  Christian  wretches.  1 
would  allow  no  undisputable  doctrines  to  be  any  where  taught : 
^od  instead  of  leaving  it  a  misdemeanor  at  law,  to  disturb  a  reli- 
gious congregation  in  its  exercise  of  worship,  I  would  introduce 
the  right  of  any  person  to  question  the  preacher,  or  to  call  in 
question  the  discourse  which  he  has  delivered,  before  the  con- 
gregation that  has  heard  it.  This  would  greatly  tend  to  improve 
the  morals  and  mental  culture  of  the  people.  Under  such  an 
iuDovation,  there  would  not  be  churches  and  chapels  for  the  peo- 
ple; for  all  would  flock  to  discussion,  who  could  conveniently 
leave  their  homes ;  whilst  nothing  but  fashion  and  the  wildest 
fanaticism  now  attract  to  religious^  worship. 

The  decency  of  family  distinction  is  almost  lost  sight  of  among 
the  working  classes  of  these  manufacturing  districts,  so  over- 
whelmed and  degraded  with  an  Irish  population.  The  public 
papers  have  reported,  that,  lately,  at  Rochdale,  a  daughter  swore 
to  her  father  as  the  author  of  her  pregnancy :  and  the  apology 
set  up  was,  that  it  was  almost  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
having  but  one  bed,  and  the  whole  family  sleeping  together. 

We  heard  from  a  respectable  surgeon,  last  night,  that  a  patient 
of  his  had  been  accosted  by  a  female  child  in  such  a  way  as  to 
surprise  him.  He  remonstrated  with  her  on  her  youth  and  impro- 
per pretension,  and  was  answered  that  her  brother  had  made  her 
quite  a  proficient  in  such  matters!  This  was  stated  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  on  the  great  degradation  of  the  human 
character  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  are  facts  within  my 
knowledge,  which,  if  I  had  the  courage  to  put  them  on  paper,  if 
tyranny  did  not  consist  of  popular  ignorance  and  bigotry,  would 
startle  the  world,  even  the  world  of  chastity  and  prudery,  into  the 
conviction,  that  my  little  publication,  entitled  "^  EVERY 
WOMAN'S  BOOK,"  is  the  most  important  legacy^  as  a  book, 
that  has  yet  been  bequeathed  to  mankind. 

Having  made  it  a  study,  being  perfectly  skilled  in  midwifery, 
and  to  know  more  of  the  reality  of  human  misery,  I  attended  a 
surgeon,  as  a  brother  surgeon,  at  the  labour  of  a  poor  woman  in 
this  neighbourhood.  There  were  several  married  women  pre- 
sent, and  here,  as  the  surgeon  assured  me  was  generally  the  case, 
we  found  these  married  women  lamenting,  that  an  excess  of  chil- 
dren was  the  necessary  consequence  of  marriage.  We,  as  in 
moral  duty  bound,  assured  them,  that  an  excess  of  children  was 
not  the  necessary  consequence,  and  that  all  the  advantages  of 
marriage  might  exist  without  such  an  evil,  and  to  the  introduction 
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of  new  advantages.  Joy  beamed  on  the  face  of  one  faandsome^ 
noble-looking  woman  present,  with  a  child  at  her  breaiit.  Par- 
turition to  her  had  bc^n  a  mere  joke  compared  with  what  it 
proved  to  some  women ;  bat  she  exclaimed,  ''  Aye !  Doctor  !  I 
mast  oome  to  yoa  for  a  leaf  of  that  book^  and  when  I  know  it^ 
1*11  be  bound  to  be  a  knobstick*  on  that  subject/' 

We  learn,  that,  in  this  neighbourhood,  procured  abortions,, 
thoagh  a  capital  felony,  are  very  common,  with  married  as  well 
as  unmarried  women,  by  poisonous  drugs  as  well  as  by  the  sim- 
ple puncture  of  the  ovum.  All  sorts  of  inefficient  tricks  have  been 
used  to  prevent  conceptions  and  to  remove  them  when  formed  ; 
so  that,  it  was  high  time,  such  a  book  as  that  of  mine  should  go 
among  the  people  of  such  a  district  as  this.  To  know  the  im- 
morality of  this  neighbourhood  is  to  know  the  high  moral  cha- 
racter of  that  book.  Men,  unprincipled,  ignorant  or  deceiving 
men,  like  Cobbett,  Foster,  or  Archy  Prentice,  may  decry  such  a 
book ;  but  I  hold,  in  that  publication,  the  affection  of  every  pre- 
sent and  future  well-informed  and  benevolent  being :  I  hold,  in 
that  publication,  a  property  which  1  would  not  exchange  for  any 
estate  in  this  country :  I  hold,  in  that  publication,  a  political 
fame,  that' shall  transcend  that  of  all  other  men:  I  hold,  in  thaE 
publication,  ihe  character  of  the  greatest  reformer  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  that  has  ever  lived :  I  hold,  in  that  publication, 
the  character  of  the  preserver  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes :  I  hold,  in  that  publication,  the  character  of 
one  who  has  laid  down  the  means  by  which  human  life  may  be 
extended  and  felicitated,  and  by  which  none  shall  be,  as  now, 
bom  to  certain  misery.  It  is  not  only  recommendatory  or  in- 
structive as  to  a  prevention  of  impregnation  ;  but  it  is  a  real  pre- 
vention of  infanticide.  It  gives,  by  its  precepts,  vigour  to  man 
and  health  to  woman,  and  out  of  a  mere  brute  animal  prepares 
man  and  woman  to  progress  toward  a  perfectibility  of  character 
that  has  been  feigned  as  belonging  only  to  a  paradise  and  an 
angelic  state.  My  passion  for  reform  consists  of  a  desire  to  see 
the  aggregate  of  mankind  raised  above  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  brute  animal  world. 

RiOHARp  Carlilk. 

*  KmobtHck  is  a  workman  who  will  not  be  tied  to,  or  who  deviates  fron» 
'  the  coamoii  rules  of  a  trade  society. 
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Bivouac  at  Oldham,  Thursday, 
July  28,  1829. 
Thk  business  of  our  mission  terminated  very  sucoessfiilly  at 
Ashton,   on  Tuesday  evening,  when    I  delivered    a  farewell 
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oralbn  to  the  fifth  aodieiice  assembled  in  Uie  splendid  ball  and 
cooeert  room  of  the  Commercial-inn.  Last  night  we  held  a  suc- 
cessful liiigration  in  the  room  of  the  Orange-lodge  appertaining 
to  the  best  inn  in  Staley-bridge,  and  L  had  the  happiness  of  ad- 
dressing a  highly  respectable  audience  ;  an  audience  I  may  fairly 
say,  relatively  to  any  judgment  that  a  stranger  could  form  of  this 
neighboarhood.  of  the  very  highest  respectability.  We  had  the 
foor  principal  Hedical  men  of  the  town^  brother  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London ;  gentlemen  of  good  read- 
ing, and  of  useful  digestion  of  what  they  had  read.  The  entire 
satisfaction  given  by  the  apparatus  of  argument,  history,  and 
criticism,  which  I  brought  before  them ;  and  probably  the  con- 
scioqs  incompetency  of  Christians,  if  there  were  any  present,  to 
conflict  with  us,  precluded  all  discussion. 

The  oration  alone,  with  a  few  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlile,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  entertainment  We  returned  the  same  night  to 
Asbton.  I  write  this  at  the  house  of  a  respectable  attorney,  and 
zealous  friend  of  our  cause  here  at  Oldham,  where  we  are  en- 
gaged (it  seems  fruitlessly)  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  room  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  this  town. 
'^  Hr.  Carlile  has  gone  forward  to  Marsden,  and  leaves  me  here 
to  return  in  sore  time  to  represent  him  at  four  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, in  acceptance  of  the  challenge  of  a  Mr.  Wilson,  a  lank-face, 
black-haired,  Swedenborgian  pteacher,  who  sticks  his  candle- 
Jocks  behind  his  ears,  plastering  them  down  in  their  own  native 
grease,  and  giving  effect  to  his  sublimest  periods  by  a  graceful  a|^ 
plication  of  his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  mouth,  and  a  sonorous  ejec- 
tion of  the  superfluous  mucus  of  his  nasal  and  guttural  passages. 
Nothing  could  be  more  primitive.  How  superfluous — how 
QoevangelicM  are  handkerchiefs  !  whqkt  an  idle  affectation  is  it  to 
put  that  into  the  pocket,  which  nature  meant  should  be  thrown 
away !  Mr.  t^arlile  returned  time  enough  to  make  good  his  en- 
gagement, and  I  was  rescued  from  the  dishonour  of  a  victory  over 
a  man  of  God,  who  well  aware  of  bis  entire  ignorance  on  those 
branches  ofthesubject  in  which  alone  man  is  capable  of  know- 
ledge,adroitly  confined  the  range  of  argument  to  that  truly  hideous 
siclu^ing  and  disgusting  war  of  words,  the  being  of  a  God.  On 
which,  if  the  greatest  dunce  in  nature,  shall  but  have  stored  his 
memoiywith  a  catalogue  of  seven  or  eight  metaphysical  flaber- 
gasteries,  such  as  immateriality^  indestructibility ^  definite  and 
indefinite  matter r^utj^etSt,  power y  inherence,  cause  and  effect, 
bemay  ring  the  changes  beyond  all  limits  of  human  patience, 
look  as  wise  as  an  owl  in  a  holly-bttsfa,  or  as  my  Lord  in  the  big- 
wig, and  perhaps  be  as  wise. 

The  lage  for  discussion  must  be  immense,  when  stuff  like  this 
drew  together  a  suffocating  audience,  for  tl)0  second  time,  and 
was  eddHRed  from  five  o'clock  in  the  the  afternoon,  till 
the  thermometer  at  blood-heat. 
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Every  thiag  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  be  likely  to  say,  may  lie 
guessed  (and  more  than  a  guess,  would  be  more  than  the  matter's 
worth,)  from  a  specimen  of  what  he  really  did  say. 

**  1  raise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  observe,  that  I  were  only  making* 
these  preliromary  observations,  as  i  ti^ere  saying  that  we  might 
not  like  begin  building  the  house  from  the  chimney  downwards ; 
but  that  we  might  begin  at  the  beginning'^Is  there  such  a  being- 
as  God  ?  If  we  have  got  any  knowledge  on  flqr  subject,  we 
must  'a  received  that  knowledge.  We  have  a  knowledge  of 
God :  we  must  therefore  'a  received  that  knowledge,  or  else  we 
conld'nt  a  had  it — that's  plain.  Now  we  know  that  there's  such 
a  thing  as  power.  Why  a  child  of  three  years  old,  knows  that. 
For  what  will  a  child  say  when  you  arek  it  to  do  any  thing  as  it 
cannH  do? — Why  it'ill  say — I  cann*t  do't.  Thus  plainly  acknow- 
ledging that  there  is  a  power  some  where,  greater  than  what  it 
possesses  itself.  Now  there  can  be  no  power,  but  in  a  subject  that 
is  in  a  powerful  being,  or  thing.  We  have  no  idea  of  power,  but 
as  existing  in  a  being.  Men's  notions  of  things  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  things  themselves.  What  is  it  that  Mr.  Carlile  means 
by  imagination  ?    There  is  no  image  of  nothing. 

**  Imagination  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  a  false  conception 
of  a  real  thing.  The  witch  is  the  subject  that  possesses  the 
power  of  witchcraft.  All  that  can  be  said  of  fairies,  is  that 
they  were  a  perversion  of  a  reality. 

**  The  mind  of  man  is  wholly  distinct  from  his  body  ;  for  we 
find  that  the  mind  can  contemplate  the  anotomy  of  the  body : 
but  the  body  knows  nothing  of  the  anotomy  of  the  mind.'' 

And  so  on,  and  so  on  through  a  thousand  **  09  I  were  a  sof^ 
i^^/'  *'  ofnd  as-I^aid-beforesy  and  ten  thousand  janglmg  ac- 
cusations of  his  adversary  for  "  rambling  from*'  the  subject,  for 
**  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  for  '^  bringing  him  back  to  the 
frifU  from  whence  he  set  out  wholly  mistaking  the  qnestioD, 
evading  the  difSculty,  &c.,  &c.,"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter :  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  dis- 
putants had  frequently  crossed  the  lists,  and  were  inconsdonsly 
maintaining  each  other's  arguments.  Mr.  Carlile  repeatedly 
made  admissions  involving  the  completest  Deism :  Mr.  Wilson 
kept  driving  his  quiddities  and  quiiibets  long  out  of  sight  of  his 
own  drift,  to  inferences  and  involutions  pregnant  of  complete 
Atheism. 

Let  the  mind's  eye  depict  to  itself  ai^oak-limbed  athlete  with 
a  cast-iron  face,  of  imperturbable  gravity,  and  utterly  innocent  of 
the  faculty  of  a  good-natured  look,  rice-pudding  cheeks,  not  want- 
ing turmeric,  a  rough,  coarse,  drawling  voice,  a  station  like  the 
Farnese  Hercules,  a  combination  and  a  form  indeed,  where  every 
ugliness  did  seem  to  set  his  seal  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
prieot.  Head,  flung  on  right  shoulder,  shaken  in  affectatioD  of 
perfect  composure ;  eye,  impudently  winking  in  concert  with,  the 
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mvnug  knee ;  watch  in  hand,  to  be  gazed  on  to  spare  Vacuity,  and 
the  moat  nasty*  impadent,  hawking,  and  spittiog,  to  fill  up  the 
ioi^  pauses  of  vacant  thought ;  and  our  readers  may  content 
tbem»lves  with  a  snfScient  picture  of  the  Christian  orator  of 
Ashton-under-Line. 

Friday,  July  24. — We  left  Ashton  this  day,  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
in  every  sense  j^^e  word  have  left  it  well.  Could  we  but  pro- 
dace  ia  half  a  Wtf^  towns,  an  effect  proportioned  to  the  impres- 
iioD  we  have  made  here,  our  Mission  would  be  entitled  to  be 
GOD»dered  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  history.  ^*  A  little  leaven, 
leaveueth  the  whole  lump/'  We  have  left  enough  in  Ashton, 
to  lofidelize  its  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 

We  walked  over  to  Hyde,  where  we  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Samuel  Mercer,  a  good  friend  to  our  cause,  who 
glories,  as  all  good  and  honest  men  ought,  in  being  an  avowed 
Infidel,  and  renders  that  character  respectable,  by  the  intelligence 
of  his  conversation  and  the  excellence  of  his  life. 

He  has  accompanied  us  up  the  mountain's  shelvy  side,  and  I 
write  this,  sheltered  from  a  tremendous  storm,  in  the  farm-house 
of  a  sexagenarian  Infidel,  who  boasts  of  having  been  of  our 
opinions  before  we  were  bom,  a  Mr.  Andrew,  here  ajt  Lum,  in 
Hattersley.  Lum,  signifies  a  chimney ;  and  this  house  of  two 
centaries  standing,  takes  its  name  par  excellence,  as  the  first  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  possest  that  distinction.  The  mind 
ooold  hitfdly  conceive  a  more  romantic  situation, "  hills  peep  o'er 
hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise."  The  range  of  the  horizon  takes  in 
a  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  We  are  literally  in  the  clouds,  and 
breathe  an  air  that  might  beget  vigour  and  health  under  the  ribs 
ofasthma. 

Saturday,  July  25, — Our  hospitable  host,  whose  hearty  wel- 
come would  have  given  satisfaction  to  worse  ^  entertainment, 
eheered  us  till  weary  nature  called  for  sleep,  with  his  books, 
philosophical  instruments,  and  more  philosophical  conversation. 
Virgil,  Homer,  Lucretius,  the  Iliad,  the  Georgics,  the  Pharsalia, 
were  his  familiar  theme,  quoted  from  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory,  and  applied  with  no  more  than  that  innocent  pleasure  in 
setting  forth  our  best  stores  of  intellectual  wealth  before  those 
whom  we  esteem  best  able  to  appreciate  them,  which,  in  an  old 
man,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  call  garrulity.  His  library  is  particu- 
larly well  assorted,  and  contains  some  literary  curiosities,  such  as 
one  of  the  earliest  if  not  of  the  very  first  editions  of-  Shakspeare, 
the  Bishops'  and  Breeches' Bibles,  &c.  I  had  more  than  enough 
to  examine.  I  read  thro'  the  third  book  of  Lucretius ;  and  took 
a  walk  among  the  neighbouring  mountaineers.  I  felt  a  happiness 
in  observing,  that  the  intellectuality  of  character  and  benevolence 
of  countenance  and  manner,  which  distinguishes  an  avowed  and 
honeat  Infidelity,  is  as  diffusive  and  communicable  as  the  gloom 
of  Metfaodiam  or  the  idiotCy  of  inebriation. 
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I  make  the  distinctioD,  and  I  will  ever  make  k,  between  tlie 
skalkiiigf,«oeaking,  qaibbling,  wily  nuui  of  maoagemeDt,  aod 
^e  honest  and  avowed  lofldel.  A  thousand  of  the  former  order, 
may  we  meet  with  every  day ;  and  empty  braggadocio  is  their 
hinguagre ;  aod  pot-house  fames,  their  element ;  and  an  nnfluked, 
iin$:ra$ping,  unretentive,  half-^ea^^wer  state  of  mind,  makes  up 
their  best  of  day-light.  But  one  honest  aw^Miestly  avowed 
Infidel  have  I  never  seen,  who  wasn't  the  besRVPi  in  the  whole 
hemisphere  of  bis  influence.  The  self-same  frankness  of  heart 
and  native  nobleness  of  disposition,  that  will  not  let  a  man  sab* 
scribe  his  own  dishonour,  nor  endure  to  curry  favour  with  intole- 
rance, by  suppressing  the  honest  dictates  of  his  heart,  will  be 
guaranteed  for  a  consistent  dignny  of  principle  throughout  the 
whole  business  of  life.  Nor  will  an  instance  be  foui^  in  the 
whole  country,  in  which  such  a  consistency  has  failed  to  ensure 
not  merely  the  allowance,  but  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
Christians  themselves. 

Is  it  possible,  that  any  heart  that  possessed  a  nobleness  of  its 
own,  could  withhold  its  admiration  ot  the  sentiment  with  which 
a  noble  dependent  thus  vindicates  his  indefeasible  challenges  from 
ai  noble  patron : — 

"  To  the  Uege  Lord  of  my  dear  natWe  land 
1  owe  a  8ubj«Gt*s  hom«sre.    Bat  e*en  him, 
And  his  hi^h  arbitration,  l*d  reject ; 
Within  my  liosora  reigns  another  Lord, 
Honvur  !  sole  judge  ami  umpire  of  itself. 
If  my  free  speech  offend  ye,  noble  Lord, 
-Revoke  yoar  patronage,  and  let  me  go 
Henca,  as  I  caipe,  alcyie;  but  not  dishonoured.** 

THE   ISRAELITES. 

Ashton-under*Line,  has  become  famous,  and  perhaps  will  be 
more  so,  as  the  chosen  seat  or  sacred  city  of  the  faithful  disciples 
of  the  divine  lady  of  grace  and  soapsuds,  Johanna  SouthcoU. 
Ashton  is  their  university,  tbeir  Mecca,  their  Alexandria ;  so  that 
their  peculiar  costume,  their  blue  coats  without  ^mamentai  hot- 
tons,  their  brown  hats, and  hideous  filthy  beards,  attract  no  mone 
attention  than  the  ^wns  and  square  caps  of  Cambridge  asud 
Oxford.  They  are  in  number,  1  am  told,  five  hundred.  They  have  a 
handsome  chapel  which  is  now  undergoing  enlargement  Asaseel, 
they  are  opulent,  and  take  the  means  of  being  so,  acting  upon 
the  Quaker-principle  of  dealing  into  each  other's  hands,  geUing* 
ail  they  can  by  any  nieansfrom  the  unbelieving  world,  and  keep- 
ing all  they  can,  within  the  circuit  of  their  own  fraternity. 

This  scheming,  misanthropic,  confederacy-principle,  wiil  al- 
ways be  sufficient  to  draw  knaves land  fools  together,  and  toXorm 
the  basis  of  religious  establishments,  without  any  bringing  in,  of 
a  God  into  the  scene.  Thus,  a.Mr.  Swyers,  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer here,  is  the  patriarch  of  the  sect,  and  has  built  a  magnifi- 
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cent  maniiOD  of  stoae,  with  a  large  ionie  portico  at  one  of  the 
oornen^of  A«hton.  Other  maasiona  are  baiidipg  which  are  to 
form  the  gates  of  the  holy  city  ;/rom  which»  it  is  calculated,  that^ 
in  a  few  years,  all  unholy  and  unbearded  things  will  be  excluded  ; 
and,  in  which,  the  coming  Shiloh  -will  reign  in  all  his  glory. 
Asbton  is  to  b^^e  New  Jerusalem :  like  the  Quakers,  they 
are  abnndantl^d^feltable  to  their  brethren,  whom  sufficient  case 
is  taken  shall  ^H^eed  their  charity ;  but  are  mercilessly  inex« 
orable  to  the  nXRsities  odliefaithleM. 

I  attended  their  divine  service  on  Sunday  last.  It  was  exactly 
like  sitting  in  a  menagerie  of  monkies,  baboons,  apes,  chimpan- 
zees, and  ourang-outangs.  There  were  black  beards,  grey,  red, 
brown,  scanty  and  full ;  some  entirely  burying  all  traces  of  mouth 
or  chin,  and  *  leaving  only  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  lift  its  fiery  peak, 
like  a  volcano  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  Some  half-grown 
paberty-beards,  only  promised  a  future  growth  to  the  ripeness 
of  perfect  monkey-hood.  While  the  owl-like  wiseacre-gravity 
of  the  whole  menagerie,  set  off  by  a  large  orchestra  of  ill-played 
wind  instruments,  would  have  formed  a  picture  for  Cruikshank, 
and  might  have  made  Laughter  hold  its  sides,  but  for  the  horrible 
affliction  of  the  remembrance  that  these  wild  men  of  the  woods 
daim  kindred  with  us,  and  pass  in  the  reckoning  for  the  same 
species.  They  have  two  Hebrew  inscriptions  over  the  two 
entrances  of  their  temple,  and  all  their  light  is  derived  from 
above  ;  so  that  the  building  without  is  but  a  massy  pile  of  brick- 
work, relieved  by  the  central  stone  tablet  which  expresses  its 
designatiiMi. 

The  sermon  on  the  text — ^^  The  Son  of  man  to  come  to  oeek 
and  to  oave  that  whieh.was  lost ;"  bad  in  grammar,  coarse  in 
laognage,  vulgar  in  manner,  and  extemporaneous  as  it  was, 
eompared  to  sermons  preached  any  where  else,  was  frightfully 
iob^  and  methodical,  so  that  one  could  not  help  being  afraid 
that  the  thing-vrith-a*beard,  would  hardly  leave  to  humanity  the 
distinction  of  being  rational,  he  imitated  it  so  closely.  Nay  !  I 
niBst  allow  him  even  further  credit,  since  upon  the  stark-staring 
bypothesis  which  he,  only  in  common  with  all  other  biped  cattle^ 
took  for  granted,  that  the  whole  and  every  iota  of  the  Egyptian 
fiction,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  is  the  word  of  God;  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  divine  I  have  ever  known,  to  win  the  bet- 
ter of  the  argument  fh>m  him.  The  characteristic  tenet  of  the 
sect  is,  that  the  Bible  as  distinctly  foretels  a  ^rtiimp/ban^  saviour, 
as  a  ouffering  one :  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  does  so.  The 
suffering  saviour  they  have  received  and  believed  in.  The  tri- 
unphant  saviour  they  expect  and  wait  for.  The  chain  of  divine 
prophecy,  they  believe,  extends  from  the  beginniag  to  the  end  of 
timCi  To  close  up  the  book  before  the  end,  is  in  their  account 
little  belter  than  to  reject  the  book.  To  acquiesce  in  prophesy 
already  accomplished,  and  to  anticipate  no  farther  manifestations 
of  divinity,  is  to  pass  over  altogether  into  the  state  of  unfaithful- 
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ness  and  unbelief^  to  be  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel^ 
and  to  make  ourselves  strangers  to  the  promises.  The  saviour  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  is  therefore  to  succeed  him  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadah— the  Shiloh  is  to  complete  the  work  which  the  M Essf  ah 
only  begfan — Ashton-under-Line  is  to  become  the  city  of  our  g^od 
and  of  his  young  one,  and  '*  be  shall  reign  o^rthe  nations  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  and  break  them  in  pieces  like  ^^mjtot's  vessel/' 

1  got  into  conversation  with  one  of  these^PPobarbs,  in  my 
avowed  chacacter  as  an  InOdel  Missionary,  ancTYound  him  upon 
every  thing  but  the  point  of  his  monomania,  as  liberal  and  as 
rational  as  a  man ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  beard,  I  should  have 
taken  him  to  be  one.  But  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  farther 
opposition  when  I  perceived  his  will*-o'-the-wisp  eyes  beginning 
to  threaten  a  conflagration  to  the  forest  on  his  jaws,  at  my  not 
admitting  that  i  could  see  any  thing  about  the  present  Man- 
chester turn-out,  foretold  in  the  Bible.  He  could  see  it  as  clear 
as  day,  and  nothing  but  the  veil  on  my  heart,  as  it  was  on  that 
of  Israel  of  old,  whom  they,  the  present  Israelites,  were  ^'pro- 
voking to  jealousy,"  could  prevent  me  or  any  one  else  from 
reading  the  ancient  prophesies  as  a  complete  newspaper  of  pass- 
ing events. 

The  present  state  of  trade,  all  the  events  of  the  late  war,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Ashton-nnder-Line,  Mr.  Carlile's  and 
my  arrival  in  their  holy  dty,  all  we  had  done,  all  we  were  to 
do,  is  already  set  down  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  is  there  to  be 
read  as  distinctively  as  in  our  own  journals.  **  Why  surely  such 
a  word  as  Manchester  (said  1),  as  Ashton-uuder-Line,  as  London, 
as  England,  nay,  as  a  name  for  Europe,  or  a  phrase  of  reference 
to  any  state  of  things  now  in  existence,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  your  irord  of  God,  as  you  call  it."  That  was  my  igno- 
ranee.  Did  I  not  know  that  places  changed  their  names  ?  that 
different  terms  had  synonimous  senses?  that  London  was  for- 
merly called  Lud's-town  ?  In  a  word,  this  bearded  Israelite's 
rensons  for  the  hope  that  was  in  him,  approached  so  near  to 
demonstrative  evidence,  and  answered  so  entirely  to  the  requi- 
sitions which  scepticism  would  challenge,  that  I  must  leave  those 
who  argue  on  the  same  premises,  to  settle  their  controversy  with 
him.  He  knew  that  the  Bible  was  written  before  he  was  bom, 
yet  it  contained  the  most  explicit  predictions,  of  whose  daily  ac- 
complishment even  to  the  letter,  he  was  himself  a  witness."  He 
could  not  doubt  that  these  accomplishments  of  prophesy  were 
brought  about  by  infinite  power  and  wisdom.  His  faith  in  pro- 
phesy had  therefore  the  three  essential  predications  laid  down 
by  Voltaire.  Who  could  refute  him  I  Not  I.  I  could  only  sus- 
pect that  his  faith  had  not  been  quite  so  strong,  nor  his  evidence 
so  clear,  before  the  Rabbi  Swyer*s  factory  and  mansion  had  been 
built,  and  a  beard  had  become  a  good  show-board  in  Israel. 
But  this  was  a  suspicion  that  I  did  not  choose  to  intimate* 
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MORALS  OF  MANCHESTER. 


There  is  no  way  of  foecomin^  acqaainted  with  the  character 
and  genius  of  a  place,  like  visiting  it,  seeing  it,  and  hearing  of  it, 
from  its  best-informed  inhabitants  immedrately  npon  the  spot, 
where  what  is  SMiLmay  be  compared  with  what  is  8een>  and  tes- 
timony coincidii4pVith  observance,  supply  the  highest  degree  of 
certainty  which  the  mind  can  receive.  This  advantage  I  have 
(i  wish  1  had  never  had  it)  for  drawing  a  tme  picture  of  the 
state  of  things,  by  which  I  am  here  surrounded.  I  have  learned 
from  one  of  the  most  respectable  surgeons  in  this  vicinity,  whose 
gnest  I  bad  the  honour  of  being  last  night,  whose  opportunities 
of  ioformation  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  whose  report  1  am 
sure  bore  no  colouring  of  a  cynical  or  misanthropic  disposition — 
that  the  state  of  morals  here  at  Manchester  is  in  the  last  and 
lowest  grade  which  could  possibly  consist  with  civilization. 
Nay,  among  the  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  wretched  crea- 
tures which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  and  from 
whose  fanatical  piety  even  in  the  unparalleled  depth  of  their  ad- 
versity, a  greater  sum  of  money  than  was  ever  known  to  be  raised 
for  any  other  object,  or  in  any  other  town  in  England,  has  been 
collected  for  the  Missionary  bubble — I  am  sure  that  it  would  be 
historically  untrue  to  admit,  that  civilization  at  all  exists.  It 
does  not.  Manchester  is  not  civilized.  It  is  in  as  rude  and  bar* 
barons  a  state,  (its  few  and  impotent  scientific  institutions,  ex- 
cepted) as  dishonourable  to  human  nature,  as  miserable  to  human 
life,  as  it  could  possibly  have  been  at  any  period  when  it  had 
been  at  all.  The  magistrates,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  public 
papers,  want  the  moral  honesty  or  want  the  courage  to  give  the 
lie  to  those  who  talk  of  the  advantages  Christianity  has  conferred 
on  mankind,  or  they  would  from  facts  of  which  they  cannot  be 
ignorant,  resign  all  claims  of  this  gospel-saturated  country  to  the 
pre-eminence  above  China,  Rome,  or  Corinth.  I  would  call  that 
man  my  mind's  physician,  and  my  bosom's  friend,  whose  better 
statistical  knowledge  than  mine  could  dispossess 'me  of  the  con- 
viction, which  evidence  too  inferential  and  circumstance  too  preg- 
nant has  fastened  on  my  suspicion — that  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  children  are  in  this  Christian  country  done  to  death  by  their 
own  parents,  that  murder  is  as  common  as  the  day,  and  incest  in^ 
all  sorts  of  crosses,  as  ordinary  as  a  dozen  in  a  bed.  A  moral 
country  this,  forsooth  !  a  happy  country !  a  country  which  Om- 
nipotence has  exerted  itself  to  bless !  O  priests,  preachers,  and 
SQpematnralists  of  all  denominations,  ye  set  out  with  imagining  & 
state  of  damnation  elsewhere,  ye  have  realized  a  hell  on  earth — 
there  is  one  comfort  yet,  there  can  be  no  change  but  for  the: 
better. 

Robert  TAYtoR. 
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Note. — Tbe  few  and  impotent  scientiAe  institations  of  Maii« 
cheBter,  hardly  amount  to  a  redeeming-  qualification.  While 
Christianity  is  allowed  to  exist,  all  institutions  for  the  ameliora* 
tion  of  mankind,  will  be  impotent.  A  people  can  never  be  mo- 
rally improved,  while  lying  is  to  continue  the  basis  of  their 
morality,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  Christianity  must  be 
put  down :  happiness  and  virtue  will  rise  upon  its  ruins. 

1  cannot  deny  myself  the  delight  of  quoting  from  the  transcend- 
antly  eloquent  lecture  of  the  paragon  of  women,  Frances  Wright, 
delivered  at  New  York,  ''  On  the  nature  of  Knowledge,'*  a  sen- 
timent of  which  I  wish  all  friends  to  virtue  will  take  tbe  hint,  as 
they  cannot  but  feel  the  truth — ^'  The  difficulty  is  not  to  con- 
vince, it  is  to  vnn  attention.  Couki  truth  only  be  heard^  the 
conversion  of  the  ignorant  were  easy** 

And  well  do  the  hired  supporters  of  error  understand  this 
fact.  Well  do  they  know,  that,  if  the  daughters  of  the  present 
and  mothers  of  the  future  generation  were  to  drink  of  the  living 
waters  of  Knowledge,  their  reign  would  be  ended,  '*  their  occu- 
pation gone.''  So  well  do  they  know  it,  that  far  fW>m  obeying  to 
the  letter  the  command  of  their  spiritual  leader,  ** '  Be  ye  fisfaeis 
of  men,'  we  find  them  every  where  fishers  of  women.  Their 
own  sex,  old  and  young,  they  see  with  indifference  swim  by  their 
nets  ;  but  closely  and  warily  are  their  meshes  laid  to  entangle 
the  female  of  every  age."— -^re«  Enquirer,  March  18, 1829. 

R.  T. 


TWENTY-FIRST   DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  in  their 
Chapel,  Founders' Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  17, 1826, 

On  BenevoUnce. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Mkn  and  Brbtrrbn— Supposing  the  most  exquisite  and  acoom- 
plished  politeness  of  manners  to  be  superadded  to  those  go6d  and 
substantial  moral  qualities  of  fortitude,  justice,  sincerity,  truth, 
and  constancy,  which  from  this  i^ace  I  have  so  heedfolly  ineol- 
cated  ;  yon  are  in  full  possesion  of  the  idea  of  the  character  of  a 
perfectly  wise  and  good  man.  So  brave,  so  just,  so  sincere,  $o 
true,  so  steady,  and  adding  thereto  the  most  agreeable  and  plea«« 
ing  manner  of  being  so,  yoo  can  hardly  opnceive  such  a  charac*- 
ter  to  be  short  of  an  absolute  moral  perfection.  We  fearlessly 
define  this,  aa  an  absolute  perfection ;  and  shall  steadily  maintain, 
that  man  is  capable  of  this  perfection,  that  very  many  of  mankind 
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have  attained  to  it^  and  that  M  might  do  so.  So  that  no  rape- 
rior  being,  npon  the  supposition  that  there  were  such  a  being, 
and  that  man  were  responsible  to  him,  coald  justly  tax  such  a 
man  with  any  sort  of  blame,  but  would  in  finding  fault  with  him, 
be  guilty  of  a  greater  fault  himself. 

But  leaving,  as  we  always  should,  as  soon  as  possible  all  refer- 
ence to  the  mere  entities,  or  rather  non-entities  of  imagination,  and 
speculating  only  upon  solid  grounds  of  rational  judgment.  Judg- 
ing of  men  by  all  that  we  can  really  know  about  them,  that  is, 
what  they  are  in  comparison  and  in  relation  to  each  other.  He 
must  be  pronounced  a  good  man,  of  whom  we  can  say— 

*«  To  each  kind  feeling  true. 
His  Tirtaes  many,  and  his  foibles  few." 

And  he  is  an  absolutely  perfect  man,  who  has  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  moral  perfection,  which  it  comes  within  the  predicaments 
of  humanity  to  attain.  The  only  mischief  in  respect  to  this 
speculation,  is,  as  it  is  in  every  other  speculation  whatever,  the 
impertinent  and  obtrusive  domination  of  the  imagination  over 
the  calmer  and  slower  operations  of  our  reason,  whereby  this  ex- 
cursive and  disorderly  faculty  brings  in  the  trashy  phantoms  of 
its  own  conceit,  and  sets  up  ideal  standards  of  an  unrelative  per- 
fection ;  and  thus,  some  hypochondriacal  persons,  in  whom  the 
power  of  imagination  is  aiway  the  strongest,  have  fallen  out  with 
themselves  for  not  being  what  they  ought  to  be,  merely  because 
they  have  foigotten  the  limits  of  the  measure  of  what  it  is  pos« 
Bible  to  be. 

Bat  these  limits,  we  should  ever  strictly  observe,  and  I  shall 
not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  them  in  propounding  now  to  your 
study  the  peculiar  disposition  of  mind  from  which  our  Society 
tslies  its  name  of  Vniversal  Benevolence. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  to  you, 

1st.  What  a  truly  benevolent  disposition  consists  in. 

2Dd  What  excellent  provisions  and  assurances  of  happiness 
there  are  in  being  so  disposed. 

8rd.  And  by  what  means  of  moral  culture  we  may  come  to  be 
so,  and  either  wholly  create  or  greatly  enlarge  our  feelings  of 
benevolence. 

I.  Now,  what  a  truly  benevolent  disposition  consists  in,  is 

A  certain  mode  of  established  sentiments  and  feelings,  the 
result  of  just  deductions  of  reason,  and  of  enlarged  and  generous 
views  of  the  great  family  of  humanity,  never  forgetting  our  own 
membership  of  that  family,  and  the  consequent  utter  impossibility 
of  our  being  much  better  or  much  worse  than  the  family  is  found 
to  be  ;  whereby  our  self-love,  our  family  pride,  our  most  proper 
pride,  every  principle  that  makes  us  love  ourselves  and  makes  us 
dear  to  ourselves,  endears  and  gives  a  charm  to  the  claims  of 
•every  brother  and  sister  of  our  nature. 
'    And  never,  surely,  never  did  any  man  think  badly  of  human 
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nature^  but  the  man  who  put  bis  own  hat  upon  a  bad  man's 
forehead. 

Benetolence !  name  but  the  words  and  there's  a  music  in  it 
that  every  heart  responds  to :  every  understanding  admits  that  it 
is  the  beBt  of  feelings,  fair,  just,  honourable,  the  to  vforofy  the 
becomings  the  fit  and  right' sentiment  of  man  to  man. 

Enlarge  the  idea,  by  the  epithet  finiver^ai.  Universal  bene- 
volence, a  benevolence  towards  ali  men,  independent  and  above 
all  distinctions  or  recollections  of  the  jarring  interests  of  parties, 
factions,  or  nations,  a  brotherhood  of  heart  to  man  wherever  man 
is  found,  for  no  other  reason  but  for  that  sufficient  one,  because 
he  t«  a  man,  and  every  heart  bounds  with  exultation  at  the 
consciousness  of  the  nobility  of  the  sentiment,  and  he  that  haa 
it,  in  the  least  degree,  wishes  he  had  more  of  it. 

Such  an  admiration  of  the  sentiment  of  universal  benevolence^ 
would  not  be  spontaneous,  as  it  is,  if  man's  nature  wherever,  or 
under  whatever  disparagements  existing,  had  not  a  respoiMive 
congeniality  and  homogeneity  with  that  sentiment.  That  is,  it 
is  demonstrably  an  essential  part  of  man*8  moral  eonstitatioD  to 
be  (benevolent,  or  at  least  to  be  beginning  to  be  so,  by  the  adni* 
cation,  which  he  feels  whenever  the  idea  of  benevolence  48  set 
before  his/mind.  The  principal  may  lie  dormant,  it  may  have  been 
rarely  or  never  brought  into  strong  action,  and  some  few  there 
may  be  {bsLusus  Natur^^  or^nonsters  in  nature,)  who  (if  we 
are  not  wrong  in  our  calculation,  which  'tis  always  a  thoosaiid 
Vb  one  that  we  are,)  must  be  calculated  on  as  entirely  destitnte 
of.  that  feeling,  as  thee  are  some  to  l>e  met  with,  every  now  and 
ihen,  who  are  destitute  of  the  particular  physical  properties  that 
appertain  to  our  nature,  but  it  is  still  none  the-less  natural,  not  to 
be  destitute  of  those  properties.  And  natural  it  is.in  like  manner 
to  man.  (for  all  a  few  apparent  untoward  exceptions  from  the 
general  rule)  not  to  be  wanting  of  benevolence. 

If  it  were  not  from  the  over-bearing  and  conquering,  contronl 
of  circumstances  and  principles  superinduced  on  Nature  to  thwart 
her  better  counsels,  every  man  would  be  benevolent ;  hot  the 
calamity  is,  that  man  is  thrown  ever  and  anon  by  his  v^ay  ward 
fate,  under  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  prejudices,  too 
strong  for  his  nature's  utmost  power  of  resistance :  which 
binders  him  from  being  what  he  would  be,  and  ^so  may  be  aaid 
very  properly  to  unman  him,  making  him  in  so  far,  noC  a  man. 
The  pressing  claims  of  immediate  sensation  are  of  louder  voice 
than  reason.  The  man  who  is  in  pain  or  danger  himself,  cannot 
know,  nor  would  he  be  any  the  better  if  he  did  know  or  had  any 
fiort  of  sympathy  with  the  pain  or  danger  of  another.  His  own 
aensations  are  enough — (and  I  wish  they  were  never  more  than 
enough)  to  absorb  him  entirely.  But  when  delivered  from  their 
immMliate  pressure  on  himself,  the  very  remembrance  of  them, 
the  still  continuing  consciousness  of  liability  to  them^  becomea 
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the  means  of  virtua  and  awakens  in  him  the  noblest  and  loveliefit 
aentimeot  of  sympathy  with  sufferings  humanity— that  sentiment 
so  beautifully  conceived  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  so 
ek^ntly  expressed  in  the  versification  of  Pope^  as  adopted  into 
the  form  of  our  Holy  Liturg'y : — 

**•  Deliffbtfal  debt  to  soften  human  woe, 
*Tia  what  the  happy  to  th<i  aohappy  owe/* 

Bat  the  onhappy  themselves  cannot  be  said  to  owe  this  debt. 
Or  they  owe  it,  only  in  the  correlative  form  of  a  general  good 
opinion,  which  it  is  still  their  duty,  and  every  man's  duty,  to 
enteitain  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  grateful  dispositions, 
toward  those  in  particular,  who  show  benevolence  towards  them. 
For  benevolence  is  not  a  rich  man's  virtue  merely ;  nor  a  virtue 
of  show  and  ostentation:  (though,  if  men  made  a  little  more 
show  of  it  than  they  do«  it  would  be  all  the  better,  and,  if  they 
like  the  praise  of  it,  so  they  will  but  be  so  just  as  to  earn  its 
ptaise  fanrly,  we  sbonld  applaud  them  to  the  very  echo  that 
should  Bpplaud  again).  To  love  the  praise  that  attends  the 
ioiag  of  a  good  action,  is  next-door  neighbour  to  loving  the 
|ood  act  itself.  And,  if  it  be  even  a  man's  vanity  that  prompts 
mm  lo  he  benevolent,  his  vanity  serves  him  no  bad  torn,  in  doing 
so.  Benevolence  is  not  ostentatiotis ;  because,  being  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  and  entirely  filling  the  heart,  it  has  too  much 
to  do  at  bone,  to  walk  abroad  even  in  the  laurels  of  its  merited 
hoMMiTs.  But  as  every  benevolent  man  cannot  but  wish  that  all 
neft  sfaonld  feel  the  same  delightful  emotions  as  himself;  and,  as 
tomd  of  tbd  best  and  noblest  purposes  of  benevolence  can  only 
teiealiaed  by  the  concurrence  of  many:  Hwere  all  the  better, 
dbit  lien  should  he  rather  inclined  to  be  a  little  boastfinl'  of  this 
qvMdity.  by  way  of  example  to  others,  and  as  a  salutary  monitor 
tothemaetvoB,  to  make  their  boasting  good.  One  example  of  a 
pofeM  buMvolence  our  country  boasts  of;  and,  though  no  man*s 
mam  or  situation,  once  in  a  hundred  years,  can  enable  him  to 
iflrif^te  it,  Ifvery  one  may  admire,  and  admiring,  may  catch 
the  impression  of  heart,  which  such  an  example  should  make 
OD  it 

ft  would  be  a  sort  of  profonation  to  use  a  bttmbler  language, 
after  the  masterly  hand  of  Darwin  has  wrought  the  wreath  of 
poesy  for  HnwartPt  name : — 

"  And  now,  Ptiiinnthmpy,  thy  rays  divine 

Dart  round  the  globe  fr<im  Zenibla  to  the  Line, 

From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  crowned, 

Whero'er.  mmikind  and  misery  are  found  ; 

OVr  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  and  wilds  of  snow. 

Thy  Howard,  journeying,  secJcs  the  house  of  woe, 

Down  lAany  a  winding  «tep  to  dungeon's  danic, 

Where  Angvish  wails  liioud  and  fetters  ciank, 

To  caves  bestrewed  with  manv  a  mould*ring  bone,  . 

And  cells  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groan, 

No.  5.— Vol.  4  L 
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He  treaii.  iaemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 
Profasf  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health  ; 
With  soft,  assuastf  e  eloquence  expandi 
•  Power's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  elenohlnc  handt ; 
Leada  atern^yed  Justice  to  her  dark  dooiaiuB« 
If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chaios ; 
Or  guides  awakened  Mrrcy  thro*  the  gloom, 
And  shows  the  prison-sister  to  the  tomb. 
Onward  he  moves.  Disease  and  Death  retire. 
And  murinaring  demons  hate  him  and  admire.*' 

The  dispositioDs  of  this  man  were  truly  benevolent.  Uii» 
itatue  (tands  opposite  that  of  a  man  of  very  opposite  character^ 
on  the  right  (land  of  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  in  St.  PaalV 
Cathedral. 

11.  I  am  now  to  point  out  the  excellent  provisions  and  assQ* 
ranees  of  happiness,  that  attend  on  a  truly  benevolent  dis- 
position. 

This  is,  indeedy  nut  a  question  of  gain  or  lo^^.nor  is  it  a  sub- 
ject  of  which  we  can  lay  down  an  exact  calculation  of  yonr 
ioterostSy  so  as  to  say,  such  shall  be  the  evil  and  the  punishmeol 
in  the  one  scale,  or  such  and  such  the  good  and  the  reward,  Iq 
the  other.  But  we  can  go  much  beyond  these  suiM>rdinat^  con- 
siderations, and  appeal  at  once  to  the  springs  and  motives  of 
human  action.  It  is  only  to  be^happy  that  men  would  be  rich 
or  renowned  >  and  only  with  an  ultimate  view  to  bring- into 
their  term  of  existence,  a  greater  and  preponderating  (^^uanti^  of 
agreeable  sensations ;  that  'tis  recl^oned  a  good  ba^in«  to  put 
up  with  and  endure  the  toils  and  cares  of  businesf.  But  the  mao 
of  benevolent  disposition,  t9  happy,  and  does^  secure  to  himself 
a  preponderance  of  agreeable  and  delightful  seos^tions.  Hi0 
card  wins,  his  arrow  goes  home,  be  hits .  it,7-^he  gets  it^-~li« 
has  it.  ,  . 

Ask  ye,  (as  well  ye  oqay)  for  what  end  a  man  should  care  t^ 
live  at  all,  but  for  pleasure?  the  benevolent-hearted  man  geta 
the  pleasure.  And  if  he  does  not,  1  give  up  the  recommendation 
of  benevolence  .altogether,  and  for  that  very  reason  recofnmeodi 
every  body  to  be  as  selfish  and  as  sordid  as  they  may:  that*a 
right— hold  fast—seize  all — gripe  all  and  eat  all  if  you  can,  and 
make  up  your  mind  like  the  good-natured  school-boy,  to  say, 
"  those  that  ask  shan't  have  any,  and  those  that  don't  ask  donH 
want  any.*'  But  if  he  catch  surfeit,  and  choak  himself  in  this 
economy,  then  the  unbenevolent  and  selfish  man  surely  mistakes 
in  his  own  policy,  and  dupes  himself  in  the  reckoning. 

Every  reason  for  which  a  miser  heaps  his  golden  hoards 
together,  is  reason  why  he  should  heap  still  more  and  more 
together  ;  provided  he  sufficiently  heedfuUy  apprise  himself  the 
while,  that  it  is  gold,  and  not  some  baser  metal,  that  will  not  at 
last  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  accumulated-^that  be  is 
grasping  at. 

The  luxurious  and  intemperate ;  those  who  moat  eagerly  seek 
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ptoasnre  or  most  fearfolly  avoid  pain,  should  on  their  own  prin^ 
ctp/e,  seek  the  most  exquisite  degree,  and  the  longest  continuance 
of  pleasure,  and  take  the  greatest  security  against  the  interven- 
tioD  of  painfhl  and  annoying  sensations.  But  this  provision, 
both  for  avoiding  pain,  and  ensuring  pleai^ure,  is  guaranteed  (o 
the  man  of  a  benevolent  disposition. 

He  wbo  wants  benevolence,  will  feel  himself  continually 
annoyed,  iTritaled,and  disturbed.  Always  viewing  things  on  the 
g^eOMiy  sid^,  the  gloomy  side  will  always  seem  to  present  itself 
till  he  pines  away  his  ptckle-cueumber'^tt  of  a  life^  that  waft 
only  preserved  by  being  kept  in  vinegar,  having  a  sour  opinion 
of  every  body,  and  giving  every  body  reason  to  know  that  he 
was  no  sugar-plum  himself. 

ff  sneb  a  stata  of  mind  were  what  a  man  would  choosta,  if  he 
might,  St.  Lawrence's  red-hot  gridiron,  for  all  f  know,  might 
flsem  a  bed  of  roses  to  his  fancy.  For  certain  it  is,  that  all  on* 
(Hendly  Bnd  ill-natured  feelings,  even  when  they  come  as  unin* 
viled  guests  and  make  but  a  short  stay,  are  vastly  disagreeable 
oaes  for  the  time  being:  but  when  they  become  inmates  of  the 
bosom  and  take  up  a  permanent  residence  there,  they  play  havofc 
00  the  mind*6  furniture,  and  scotch  such  scores  and  scrablings  on 
the  door-plate  of  the  countenance,  that  there's  no  more  reading 
of  an  honest  miln's  nanne  upon  it.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the 
benevolent-hearted  man,  and  not  supposing  his  benevolence  to 
be  a  virtoe,  has  always  a  comfortable  corner  in  his  heart  of  whic^ 
be  can  say — The  Jewel  peace  t«  here  /  a  citadel  into  which  ho 
can  always  retire  to  composure  and  security,  from  the  noise  and[ 
clamour  of  the  world's  wars  without;  and  come  forth  armed 
again  for  all  occasious,  with  recruited  strength  and  renovated 
virtue.  His  open,  ingenuous  countenance  is  the  title-page  that 
speaks  the  nature  of  a  noble  volume. 

And  let  me  be  forgiven,  if  any  thing  which  I  know  with  ab- 
solute eertainty  to  be  a  truth,  must  be  forgiven  for  being  stated 
tmnu  The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance,  to  those  who  are' 
with  good  reason  most  concerned  to  maintain  that  beauty,  is  to  he 
maintained,  where  it  is,  and  to  be  created  where  otherwise  it 
woold  not  be»  by  the  general  character  of  the  adopted  sentiments 
of  the  mind.  A  benevolent  countenance  is  but  another  term  for 
a  lovely,  one ;  and  surely  nothing  is  so  lovely  as  benevolence.  I 
would  not  cheat  my  fair  hearers  even  into  a  virtue  could  I  think 
them  wanting  of  it ;  but  it  is  sure,  that  though  cosmetio  arts 
may  wipe  away  the  temporary  tarnish  that  is  from  without, 
and  Beauty's  refreshened  cheek  may  shine  again  like  the  shower- 
cooled  bank  of  violets  on  the  brightest  May-day  morn  ;  but  no 
art  of  the,  toilet  can  efifkce  the  defeature  that  is  from  within,  the 
i^ly  expression  soat  up  into  the  countenance,  from  an  ugly  sen- 
timent that  has  once  got  hold  of  the  mind.    It  is  the  poisonous 
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asp  that  sleeps  in  Beauty's  bosom,  and  ^'  like  a  worm  io  thebwd, 
preys  on  her  damask  cheek." 

There  are  sentiments  therefore,  which  if  it  were  for  this  effect 
of  them  only,  and  even  if  they  were  right,  were  evidently  never 
meant  by  Nature  to  find  place  in  lovely  womaa's  mind.  Senti- 
ments, which  even,  say  they  may  be  just,  are  yet  such  unwieldy, 
coarse,  rough,  beavy-horse-dras^oon  sort  of  sentiments^  that  may 
do  very  well  to  be  sent  to  Portugal,  but  never,  never  for  tbe 
boudoir  of  innocence  and  beauty. — Praying  therefore,  if  praying 
be  thought  necessary,  as  well  as  fighting,  if  fighting  be  neces- 
sary, on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex,  should  always  be  done  by  proxy. 
It  spoils  the  countenance.  It's  an  ugly  virtue,  and  that's  enough 
against  it. 

'  But  all  benevolent  and  amiable  sentiments,  are  in  themselves 
an  unspeakable  source  of  happiness  and  delectation  to  the  mind 
that  entectains  them.  There  is  a  sense  of  life  and  peace  even  in 
the  sorrows  and  sympathies  of  a  benevolent  heart,  a  joy  ao 
sweet,  a  satisfaction  so  perfect,  a  pride  so  proud,  a  taste  so  exqui- 
site, as  dashes  into  comparative  inferiority  the  fabled  cup  oC 
Hebe— from  which  the  god  of  gods  drank  immortality . 

But  taste  it  once«— you'll  be  a  Bacchanals,  and  find 

<'  The  broodeftt  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wetra, 
Less^  pleasinj^  far,  than  Virtue*s  very  tears/' 

What  is  the  most  beautiful  object  that  the  eye  of  man  can 
ever  behold?  It  is  the  face  of  his  brother-man  acknowledging 
him  for  a  benefactor.  What  is  the  noblest  attitude  in  which 
man  can  stand  ?  It  is  that  from  which  he  can  look  down  and 
say,  '*  I  have  neither  eaten,  nor  drank,  nor  breathed  for  selfish 
purposes ;  I  have  borrowed  from  the  world  nothing  biit  my  con- 
veniences for  my  wages,  and  have  paid  all  back  agani  in  good 
and  faithful  services." 

HI.  But  1  must  now  show,  what  for  thi*  last  consideration  I 
have  propounded. 

"  By  what  means  of  moral  culture  we  may  come  to  be  of  snch 
a  character,  and  may  either  wholly  create,  or  greatly  enlarge  oar 
feelings  of  benevolence." 

Of  these  means,  the  first  and  chief,  the  sine  quibus  non, 
without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  it,  is,  to  rid  and  divest 
ourselves  of  all  sentiments  and  prejudices  whatever  they  may  be, 
that  are  of  kindred  characters,  and  the  like  to  such  as  we  see  to 
be  subversive  of  the  benevolent  feeling  in  other  men.  Because 
that  which  poisons  one  man,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  wholesome 
to  another.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  argue  against  the  use 
of  a  thing  from  the  abuse  of  it.  And  a  great  deal  may  be 
sfiid  to  show  that  the  pure  commodity,  clarified  and  double- 
distilled,  which  the  dealers  in  spirits  so  desperately  urge  us  to 
swallow,  is  nothing  like  the  gross,  raw-mistaken  stuff,  that  did 
'he  business  for  our  poor  neighbour  ;  yet  when  it  all  comes  from* 
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the  same  shop,  is  weighed  in  the  same  scales,  and  amoubts  to  the 
same  thing,  there's  reason  enough  for  a  sensible  man  to  say — 
"  No  thank  ye !  Til  have  none  of  it." 

What  makes  the  wild  Arab  of  the  stony  desert,  or  the  no  less 
wild  Irishman  of  the  bleak  and  cheerless  Connaught,  who  even 
ikere,  in  Nature's  roughest  features,  shares  with  ^he  travelling 
stranger  his  '^  frugal  meal^  his  rushy  couch^  his  blessing  and 
repose/'  break  out  at  once  into  the  fury  and  the  savage,  and  all 
his  hospi table ^ebtings  turn  at  once  into  meditations  of  assassi- 
natioD,  of  daggers,  blood  and  death?  He  has  a  religion  !  ! !  No 
doubt,  no  doubt,  your*s  is  a  better  one,  but  if  you  would  be 
benevolent  and  kind,  if  you  would  love  your  fellow  creatures  and 
deal  with  them  in  every  case  as  you  would  have  them  deal  with 
yoQj  if  you  would  be  happy  yourself  and  the  means  of  happiness 
to  others  ;  in  a  word,  if  you  would  be  a  perfectly  wise  and  good 
man,  all  this  may  be  done  quite  as  well  without  your  religion,  as 
with  it,  however  refin  ed  and  sublime  I  dare  say,  your  religion 
maybe. 

By  culttTating  just  views  of  what  human  nature  is,  and  bring- 
ing into  bearing  and  full  influence  upon  your  mind,  that  calm  and 
sober  recollection,  which  after  all,  is  the  only  just,  the  only  fair 
estimate  of  human  nature,  (and  that  is,  and  make  what  you  will 
of  it,  such  and  no  better,  is  number  one,)  then,  if  you  love  your- 
self, you  will  learn  the  first  lesson  which  a  rational  self-love 
teaches,  which  is  benevolence.  But  if  you  don't  love  yourself, 
you  know,  you  can't  fairly  quarrel  with  other  people,  for  agreeing 
with  you.  But  there's  a  remedy  even  for  this.  There's  virtue 
in  the  kitchen !  ''  Get  yourself  into  flesh,"  supply  to  generous 
Nature  her  generous  juices,  and  correct  by  good  living  those 
black  and  atrabilious  humours,  which  generate  black  and  atra- 
bilious sentiments,  and  you  will  be  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a 
physical  sense — ^a  better  man  after  dinner. 

Pasting  and  prayer,  are  most  undoubtedly  the  means  which 
God  has  appointed  to  prepare  our  souls  for  heaven :  but  as  our 
bodies  are  not  much  the  better  for  it ;  'twill  be  always  as  well 
oot  to  begin  the  preparation  before  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
logo  the  journey,  to  that  country  "  from  whose  bourne  (they 
say)  no  traveller  returns,"  and  whither,  indeed,  no  traveller  goes 
till  "  need's  must  when  the  — — — -"  Be,  then,  your  good 
Christmas  feast  your  Christmas  lesson !  and  let  it  carry  into  your 
heart  of  hearts  the  deep  conviction — how  many  thousands  of  your 
fellow-creatures,  less  virtuous  and  less  amiable  than  you  are,  are 
only  so  from  wanting  your  appliances,  your  means,  your  conve- 
niences to  be  virtuous.  How  oft  it  is,  that  'tis  men's  circum- 
stances, their  necessities,  their  irresistible  necessities,  that  trip 
them  from  the  path  of  virtue.  We  pay  our  hatred  where  we 
owe  our  pity,  and  "  poor  Misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  Vice." 

Only  lay  these  considerations  home  to  your  hearts,  follow  them 
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out  to  the  cousequenees  which  they  involve,  and  even  if  yott 
•faould  Dotoare  to  become  members  of  the  Society  of  Univeri»l« 
Benevolence,  you  will  yet  be  all  that  that  Society  cares  that  you 
flhould  be — ^you  will  be  benevolent. 

Dblbnda  est  Carthago. 


ZOROASTER. 


The  following-  account  of  Zoroaster  is  taken  from  Dean  Humph- 
rey Prideaux's  "  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 
The  utility  of  the  extract  will  be  aeen  in  the  notes  made  on  it, 
and  in  the  circumstance  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  Jews  have  no 
ground  of  pretension  to  have  the  first  claim  to  the  tbeolog^y  which 
was  current  among  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Zoroaster*  As 
there  is  no  more  ancient  authority  for  their  books  than  their  ex- 
istence in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  as  they  cauitot  mako 
themselves  out  to  have  been  a  nation,  and  as  they  were  captive 
or  tributary  to  the  Persians,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  suppose  that 
they  borrowed  a  religion  from  the  Persians  than  that  the  Per- 
sians borrowed  one  from  the  Jews.  This  key  to  the  Bible  un- 
locks the  mystery,  and  lets  loose  its  pretension  to  divine  revelation* 

R.  C. 

"  In  the  time  of  his  (Darius's)  reign,first  appeared  in  Persia, 
the  famous  prophet  of  the  Marians,  whom  the  Persians  call 
Zerdusht  or  Zaratush,  and  the  Greeks  Zoroastres.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  much  differ  about  him,  some  of  them  will'  have 
it,  that  he  lived  many  ages  before,  and  was  King  of  Bactria,  and 
others  that  there  were  two  of  that  name  who  lived  in  dififerent 
ages,  one  long  before  the  other,  both  famous  in  the  same  kind. 
But  the  Oriental  writers  all  unanimously  agree,  that  there  was 
but  one  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroastres,  and  that  the  time  in  which  he 
flourished  was  while  Darius  Hystaspes  was  King  of  Persia.  It's 
certain  he  was  no  king,  but  one  bom  of  mean  and  obscure  pa- 
rentage, who  did  raise  himself  wholly  by  his  craft  in  carryiog  on 
that  imposture,  with  which  he  deceived  the  world.  They  who 
place  him  so  high  as  the  time  of  Ninus,  by  whom,  they  say,  he 
was  slain  in  battle,  follow  the  authority  of  Justin  for  it.  But 
Diodorus  Siculus  out  of  Ctesias  tells  us,  that  the  King  of  Bactria, 
With  whom  Ninus  had  war.  was  called  Oxyartes ;  and  there  are 
tome  adcient  manuscripts  of  Justin  in  which  it  is  read  Oxyatres  ; 
and,  perchance,  that  was  the  genuine  reading,  and  Zoroastres 
came,  into  the  text  instead  of  it~by  the  error  of  the  copier,  led 
thereto,  .perchance,  by  a  note  in  the  margin  placed  there  by 
some  critic,  who  from  the  character  of  the  person  took  upon  him 
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to  alter  the  name.    For  he  is  there  said  Arte^  Magical  prima' 
tnvtffitMtfy  i.  e.  "that  he  was  the  first  ]nvent6r  of  Mag'iani^m/* 
which  Zoroastresonly  was  generalfy  taken  to  be,  though  in  trtth 
he  was  not  the  fomider  of  that  sect,  but  only  the  restorer  and 
Wormer  of  it,  as  sfiall  be  hereafter  shown. 

"  He  was  tl;e  greatest  impostor,  except  Mahomet,  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  and  had  all  the  craft  and  enterprising 
boldness  of  that  Arab,  but  much  more  knowledge.  For  he  was 
excellently  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  East  that  was  in  his 
time :  whereas  the  other  could  neither  write  nor  read ;  and  par- 
ticularly he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and  in 
&1I  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  were  then  ex- 
fant,  which  makes  it  most  likely,  that  he  was  as  to  his  origin  a 
Jew.  And  it  is  generally  said  of  him,,  that  he  had  been  a  servant 
to  one  of  the  prophets  of  Israel;  and  that  it  was  by  this  means 
that  he  came  to  be  so  well  skilled  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  all 
other  Jewish  knowledge,  which  is  a  farther  proof,  that  he  was 
of  that  people,  it  Hot  being  likely  that  a  prophet  of  Israel  should 
entertain  him  as  a  servant,  or  instruct  him  as  a  disciple,  if  he' 
wer^not  of  the  same  seed  of  Israel^  as  well  as  of  the  same  reli- 
^OD  with  bsm' ;  and  that  especially  since  it  was  the  usage  of  that 
ttcf^le^fe)' principle  of  religion,  as  well  as  by  long-received  cus- 
tom among  them,  to  separate  themselves  from  all  other  nations, 
^  far  as  t^ey  were  able.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  most  of  those  who  speak  of  his  original,  ^ay  that  he  vrt&  or 
Mestioe,  within  which  country  the  land  of  Judea  was.  And 
an  this  pot  toother  amounts  with  me  to  a  convincing  proQf,'that 
he  w«s  frst  a  Jew,  and  that  by  birth,  as  well  as  religion,  before 
he  took  upon  him  to  be  prophet  of  the  Magian  sect. 

**  The  prophet  of  Israel  to  wham  he  was  a  servant,  some  say 
wm$  Blias,  and  others  Ezra  ;  but  as  the  former  was  too  'early,  so 
the  other  was  too  late  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  whh  this 
best  agreeth,  what  is  said  by  a  third  sort  of  writers,  that  it  was 
one  orthe  disciples*  of  Jeremiah,  with  whom  he  served,  and  if  so, 
it  must  have  been  either  Ezekiel  or  Daniel.  For  besides  these- 
two,*  there  was  no  other  prophet  of  Israelin  those  times,  who 
tuM  have  been  of  the  disciples  of  Jeremiah.  And  as  Daniel 
Was  of  age  suflUcient  at  his  carrying  away  to  Babylon  (he  having 
be^d  then  about  eighteen  years  old)  to  have  been  some  time  be- 
fore under  the  discipline  and  tutorage  of  that  prophet,  so  having 
contioned  tilt  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyras,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  have  been  contemporary  with  this  impostor,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  Ezekiel.  For  we  hear  nothing  more  of  hiin 
after  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachrii$ 
Whieh  was  the  year  next  after  the  tiking  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchad- 
nezKar.  And  therefore  it  is  most  likely,  that  he  lived  not  nach 
beyond  that  time.  It  must  therefore  be  Daniel  under  whom 
this  impostor  9i?rved.  and  besides  him  there  was  not  any  othisr 
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master  in  those  times,  under  whom  be  could  aequiie  all  thai 
knowledge,  both  in  things  sacred  and  profiuiOy  which  he  was  so 
well  furnished  with.  And  no  doubt  his  seeing  that  great,  good, 
and  wise  man,  arrive  to  such  an  height  and  dignity  in  the  empire, 
by  being  a  true  prophet  of  God,  was  that,  which  did  set  tbi» 
crafty  wretch  upon  the  design  of  being  a  false  one,  hoping  that 
by  acting  this  part  well  he  might  obtain  the  same  advancement, 
and  by  pretending  to  that  which  the  other  really  was,  arrive  to 
the  like  honour  and  greatness ;  and  it  must  be  said,  that  by  bis 
craft  and  dexterity  in  managing  this  pretence  he  wondeiiiilly 
succeeded  in  what  he  aimed  at.  It  is  said,  that  while  he  served 
the  prophet,  under  whom  he  was  bred,  he  did  by  some  evil  action 
draw  on  him  his  curse,  and  that  thereon  he  was  smitten  with 
leprosy.  But  they  who  tell  us  this,  seem  to  be  such,  who  find- 
ing Eliah,  said  to  be  his  master,  mistook  Elisha  for  Eliah,  and 
therefore  thought  Gehazi  to  have  been  the  person. 

**  He  did  not  found  a  new  religion,  as  his  successor  in  impoa- 
tur^,  Mahomet,  did,  but  only  took  upon  him  to  revive  and  refom 
an  old  one,  that  of  the  Magians,  which  had  been  for  many  ages 
past  the  ancient  national  religion  of  the  Medea  as  well  aa  of  the 
Persians.  For  it  having  fallen  under  disgrace  on  the  death  or 
those  ringleaders  of  that  sect,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty 
after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  the  slaughter  whidi  was  then 
made  of  all  the  chief  men  among  them,  it  sunk  so  low,  that  it  be- 
came aUpost  extinct,  and  Sabianism  every  where  prevailed  against 
it,  Darius  and  most  of  his  followers  on  that  occasion  going  over 
to  it.  But  the  affection  which  the  people  had  for  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers,  and  which  they  hiui  been  all  brought  up  in,  not 
being  ea-sily  to  be  rooted  out,  Zoroastres  saw,  that  the  revival  of 
this  was  the  best  game  of  imposture  that  he  coold  then  play,  and 
having  so  good  an  old  stock  to  graft  upon,  be  did  with  the 
^preater  ease  make  all  his  new  scions  to  grow,  which  he  inserted 
into  it. 

**  He  first  made  his  appearance  in  Media,  now  called  Aderlx- 
jan,  in  the  city  of  Xiz  say  some ;  in  that  of  Ecbatana,  now  Tan-' 
ris,  say  others.  For  Smerdis  having  been  of  that  province,  it  is 
most  likely,  that  the  sect,  which  be  was  of,  had  still  there  its 
best  rooting.  And  therefore  the  impostor  thought  he  might  ia 
those  parts  with  the  best  success  attempt  the  revival  of  it.  And 
his  first  appearing  here  is  that,  which  I  suppose  hath  given  sc 
the  handle  to  assert,  that  this  was  the  country  in  which  he  ' 
bor^. 

<^  The  chief  reformation  which  he  made  in  the  Magian  reli- 
gion was  in  the  first  principle  of  it.  For  whereas  befcwe  they  had 
held  the  being  of  two  first  causes,,  the  first  lig^t,  or  the  good 
God,  who  was  the  author  of  all  good ;  and  the  other  dariuieaSy 
or  the  evil  God,  who  was  the  author  of  all  evil ;  and  that  of  the 
miXtor«»  of  these  two,  as  they  were  in  a  continual  struggle  with 
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•acfa  other,  all  il^ogs  were  made,  ie  introduced  a  principle  so^ 
perior  to  them  both,  one  supreme  God,  who  creaied  both  light 
and  darkness,  and  out  of  these  two,  according  to  the  alone  plea- 
siue  of  his  own  will,  made  all  things  else  that  are,  according  to 
what  is  said  in  the  4dth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  v.  d,  6,  ?»  **  I  am  the 
Lord  aad  there  is  none  else;  there  is  no  God  besides  me;  I 
girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me,  that  they  may 
know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is 
oooe  besides  me.    1  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.    I  form 
the  light  and  create  darkness,  1  make  peace  and  create  evil.     I 
the  Lord  do  all  these  things. '^    For  these  words  being  directed 
to  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  must  be  understood  as  spoken  in  re- 
ferenee  to  the  Persian  sect  of  the  Magians,  who  then  held  light 
and  darkness,  or  good  and  evil,  to  be  the  supreme  beings,  wiiH- 
oDt  acknowledging  the  great  God,  who  is  superior  to  both.   And' 
I  doubt  not  it  was  from  hence  that  Zoroastres  had  the  hint  of 
meodiiig  this  great  absurdity  in  their  theology.    But  to  avoid 
making  God  the  author  of  evil,  his  doctrine  was,  that  God. ori- 
ginally and  directly  created  only  light  or  good,  and  that  dark- 
DCM  or  evil  followed  it  by  consequence,  as  the  shadow  doth  the 
peison,  that  light  or  good  had  only  a  real  production  from  God, 
aod  the  other  afterwards  resulted  from  it,  as  tibe  defect  thereof. 
In  soiD,  bfs  doctrine  as  to  this  particular  was,  that  there  was  one 
SQpiene  Being  independent  and  self-existing  from  sill  eternity. 
Thtt  ooder  him  there  were  two  angels,  one  the  angel  of  light, 
who  is  the  author  and  director  of  all  good  ;  and  the  other  the 
aa^l  of  darkness,  who  is  the  author  and  director  of  all  evil;,  anii 
that  these  two  out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and  daikness  made  iil 
things  that  are  ;  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  each 
other;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there  the  most 
IS  good,  and  where  the  angel  of  darkness  prevails,  there  the  niost 
is  evil ;  that  this  struggle  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ; 
that  then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection,  and  a  day  of 
jodnient,  wherein  just  retribution  shall  be  rendered  to  all  ac- 
comng  to  their  works.    After  which  the  angel  of  darkness  and 
hb  dfitciples  shall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they 
shall  snffiBf  in  everlasting  darkness  the  punishments  of  their  evil 
deeds.    And  the  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples  shall  also  go 
into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  receive  in  everlasting 
light  the  reward  due  unto  their  good  deeds,  and  that  after  this 
'  thy  slmll  remain  separated  for  ever,  and  light  and  darkness  be 
no  more  mixed  together  to  all  eternity.    And  all  this  the  re- 
nauMier  of  that  sect,  which  is  now  in  Persia  and  India,  do  with- 
out any  variation,  after  so  many  ages,  still  hold  even  to  this  day.^ 
And  bow  eonsonant  this  is  to  the  truth  is  plain  enough  to  be  un- 
dentood  without  a  comment.    And  whereas  he  taught,  that 

*  This  doctrine  has  been  borrowed  by  the  ChriBtlaiiB  from  the  Persians 
and  Indiana;  hot  it  is  not  found  in  the  boolts  of  the  Jews.— R.  C. 
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Gkxl  originally  created  the  good  angel  only,  and  that  the  otfaer^ 
folloinred  only  by  the  defect  of  good,  this  plainly  shows  that  be 
ipras  not  unacquainted  with  the  revolt  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
the  entrance  of  evil  into  the  world  that  way,  but  had  been  tho- 
roughly iostracted  how  that  God  at  first  created  all  his  angels 
good,  as  he  also  did  man,  and  that  they  that  are  now  evil  became 
sDcb  wholly  through  their  own  fault  in  falling  from  that  state, 
which  God  first  placed  them  in.  All  which  plainly  shows  the 
author  of*  this  doctrine  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Jewish  religion,*  out  of  which  it  manifestly  ap- 
j^ars  to  have  been  all  taken,  only  the  crafty  impostor  took  care 
to  dress  it  up  in  such  a  style  and  form,  as  would  make  it  best 
agree  with  that  old  religion  of  the  iVf  edes  and  Persians,  which  he 
grafted'it  upon. 

"  Another  reformation  which  he  made  in  the  M agian  religion, 
was,  that  he  caused  fire-temples  to  be  built  wherever  he  came. 
For  whereas  hitherto  they  had  erected  their  altars,  on  which 
their  sacred  fire  was  kept,  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  on  high 
places  in  the  open  air,  and  there  performed  all  the  oflSces  of  their 
iteligious  worship,  where  often  by  rain,  tempests,  and  storms,  the 
sacred  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  holy  offices  of  their  religion 
interrupted  and  disturbed,  for  the  preventing  of  this  he  directed, 
that  wherever  any  of  those  altars  were  erected,  temples  should 
be  built  over  them,  that  so  the  sacred  fires  might  be  the  better 
preserved,  and  the  public  offices  of  their  religion  the  better  per- 
formed be'fore  them.  For  all  the  parts  of  their  public  worship 
were  performed  before  these  public  sacred  fires,  as  all  their  pri- 
Tate  devotions  were  before  private  fires  in  their  own  houses,  not 
that  they  worshipped  the  fire  (for  this  they  always  disowned) 
but  God  in  the  fire.  For  Zoroastres,  among  other  his  impostures, 
having  feigned,  that  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  there  to  be 
instructed  in  those  doctrines,  which  he  was  to  deliver  unto  men,t 
he  pretended  not  (as  Mahomet  after  did)  there  to  have  seen  God, 
but  only  to  have  heard  him  speaking  to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  a 
great  and  most  bright  flame  of  fire,  and  therefore  taught  his  fol- 
lowers, that  fire  was  the  truest  shecinah  of  the  divine  presence ; 
that  the  sun  being  the  perfectest  lire,  God  had  there  the  throtie 
of  his  glory,  and  the  residence  of  his  divine  presence,  in  a  more 
excellent  manner,  than  any  where  else^  and  next  that  in  the  ele- 
mentary fire  with  us ;  and  for  this  reason  he  ordered  them  still  to 
direct  all  their  worship  to  God,  first  towards  th^  sun  (which  they 
called  Mithra)  and  next  towards  their  sacred  fires,  as  being  the 
things,  in  which  God  chiefly  dwelt,  and  their  ordinary  way  of 
worship  was  to  do  so  towards  both.  For  when  they  came  be- 
fore these  fires  to  worship,  they  always  approached  them  on  the 

*  Or  the  Jews  to  ha?e  borrowed  from  the  Persians.    But  the  truth  i&,  the 
Jew  Booke  say  nothing  aboat  the  reTolt  or  f^lUni(  ofanrels.-  R.  C. 

t  So,  has  it  been  said,  for  Mosvs,  .Icsus,  and  Paul.— R.  C\  * 
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west  side,  that  having  their  faces  towaTd^$  tfaem,  and  akafowardv 
the  rising  snn  at  the  same  tiiiie,  they  might  direct  their  worship 
towards  both.  And  in  this  posture  they  always  performed  every 
act  of  their  worship.  But  this  was  not  a  new  institotion  of  hisL 
For  thus  to  worship,  before  fire  and  the  Bun>  was,  as  hath  been 
said,  the  ancient  usage  of  that  sect,  and  according  hereto  it  it, 
that  we  are  to  understand  what  we  find  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  it  is  related,  that  the  pro- 
phet being  carried  in  a  vision  to  Jerusalem  to  see  the  aboraina* 
tions  of  that  place,  among  other  impieties  had  there  shown  him 
"  about  five-and-twenty  men  standing  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  faces  towards  the  east,  and  they  worshipped  the  sun.' 
The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  they  had  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  true  worship  of  God,  and  had  gone  over  to  that  of  the  Ma- 
gians.  For  the  holy  of  holies  (in  which  was  the  shecinah  of 
the  divine  presence  resting  over  the  mercy-seat)  being  on  the 
western  eud  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  all  that  entered  thither 
to  worship  6od,  did  it  with  their  feces  turned  that  way.  For  ^ 
that  wan  their  kcbia,  or  the  point  towards  which  they  always 
directed  their  worship.  But  the  kebla  of  the  Ufagians  being  the 
rising  sun,  they  always  woi-shipped  with'  their  faces  turned  that 
way,  that  is,  towards  the  east.  And  therefore  these  flvc-andr 
twenty  men,  by  altering  their  kebla,  arc  shown  to  have  altered 
their  religion,  and  instead  of  worshipping  God  accorditig  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  to  have  gone  over  to  the  religion  and  worship  of 
the  Hagians. 

**Zoroastres  haylhgthns retained  in  hisreformation  of  Magiaofsni 
the  ancient  usage  of  that  sect  in  worshipping  God  before  flrei;'to 
give  the  sacred  fires  in  the  temples  whicn  he  had  erected  the 
greater  veneration,  he  pretended,  that  when  he  was  in  beaveir, 
and  there  heard  God  speaking  to  him  out  of  the  mfdBt  of 
fire,  he  brought  thence  some  of  that  fire  with  him  on  his  return, 
and  placed  it  on  the  altar  of  the  ftre-temple,  that  he  erected^ 
(which  was  that  at  Xiz  in  Media)  from  whence  they  say  It  waa 
propagated  to  all  the  rest.  And  this  is  the  reason,  which  is  givetk 
for  their  so  careful  keeping  of  it.  For  their  priests  watch  it  day 
and  night,  and  never  suffer  it  to  go  out  or  be  extinguished;  And 
for  the  same  reason  also  they  did  treat  it  with  that  superstition, 
that  they  fed  it  only  with  wood  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  of*  that 
sort,  which  they  thought  most  clean,  and  they  never  did  blow  it 
either  with  bellows  or  with  their  breath,  for  fear  of  polluting  it; 
and  to  do  this  either  of  those  ways,  or  to  cast  any^  unclean  thing 
ioto  it,  was  no  less  than  death  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  long  as 
those  of  that  sect  reigned  in  it,  which  from  the  time  of  Zoroasti^es 
to  the  death  of  Yazdegerd,  the  last  Persian  king  of  the  Magian 
religion^  was  about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  yea,  it  went  so 
far,  that  the  priests  themselves  never  approached  this  fire,  but 
with  a  cloth  over  their  mouths,  that  they  might  not  breathe 
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thereoo ;  and  this  they  did,  not  only  when  they  tended  the  fire 
to  lay  more  wood  thereon,  or  do  any  other  service  about  it; 
but  also  when  tfaey  approached  it  to  read  the  daily  offices  of 
their  liturgy    before   it.      So    that  they   mumbled    over  their 
prayersy  rather  than  spoke  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Popish  priests  do  their  masses,  without  letting  the  people  pre- 
sent articulately  hear  one  word  of  what  they  said,  and  if  they 
should  hear  them,  they  would  now  as  badly  understand  them. 
For  all  their  public  prayers,  are  even  to  this  day  in  the  old 
Persian  language,  in  which  Zoroastres   first  composed  them» 
about  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  since  ;    of   which    the 
common  people  do  not  now  understand  one  word.    •  And  in  this 
absurdity  also  have  they  the  Romanists  partakers  with  them. 
When  Zoroastres  composed  his  liturgy,  the  old  Persic  was  then 
indeed  the  vulgar  language  of  all  those  countries,  where  this 
liturgy  was  us^.    And  so   was  the  Latin  throughout  all  the 
western  empire,  when  the  Latin  service  was  first  used  therein. 
But  when  the  language  chansred,  they  would  not  consider,  that 
the  change  which  was  made  thereby,  in  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
did  pequire  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  their  liturgy  also ; 
bat  retained  it  the  same,  after  it  ceased  to  be  understood,  as  it 
was  before.    So  it  was  the  superstitious  folly  of  adhering  to  old 
establishments  against  reason,  that  produced  this  absurdity  in 
both  of  them,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Mag^aos 
have  more  to  say  for  themselves  in  this  matter,  than  th^  Roman- 
ists.   For  they  are  taught,  that  their  liturgy  was  brought  them 
from  heaven,  which  the  others  do  not  believe  of  theirs,  though  they 
stiek  to  it,  as  if  it  were.    And  if  that  stiffness  of  humour,  which  is 
now  among  too  many  of  us,  against  altering  any  thing  in  oor 
liturgy,  should  continue,  it  must  at  last  bring  us  to  the  same  pass. 
For  all  languages  being  influxu^  they  do  in  every  age  alter  from 
what  they  were  in  the  former,  and  therefore  as  we  do  not  now 
understand  the  English,  which  was  here  spoken  by  our  ancestors 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  so  in  all  likelihood,  will  not  oar 
posterity  three  or  four  hundred  years  hence  understand  that,  which 
is  now  spoken  by  us.    And  therefore  should  our  liturgy  be  still 
continued  without  any  change  or  alteration,  it  will  then  be  as 
much  in  an  unknown  language,  as  now  the  Roman  service  is  to 
the  vulgar  of  that  communion.  / 

^'  But  to  return  to  the  reformations  of  Zoroastres ;  how  much  he 
followed  the  Jewish  platform  in  the  framing  of  them,  doth  mani- 
festly appear  from  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned.  For  roost 
of  them  were  taken  either  from  the  sacred  writings  or  the  sacred 
usages  of  that  people.  Moses  heard  God  speaking  to  him  out  of 
a  flame  of  fire  from  the  bush,  and  all  Israel  beard  him  speaking  to 
them  in  the  same  manner  out  of  the  midst  of  fire  from  mount  Sinai. 
Hence  Zoroastres  pretended  to  have  heard  God  speaking  to  him 
also  out  of  the  midst  of  a  fiame  of  fire.  The  Jews  had  a  visible 
shecinah  of  the  divine  presence  among  them  resting  over  the 
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mercy-seat  in  the  holy  of' holies,  both  in  their  tabernaclCy  and 
temple,  toward  which  they  offered  ap  all  their  prayers,  and  there* 
fore  Zoroastres  taught  his  Mag'ians  to  pretend  to  the  like,  and  to 
hold  the  sun,  and  the  sacred  fires  in  their  fire-temples,  to  be  this 
sbecinah  in  which  Ood  especially  dwelt,  and  for  this  reason  they 
offered  up  all  their  prayers  to  him  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
both.  The  Jews  had  a  sacred  fire,  which  came  down  from  heaven 
Qpoo  theiir  altar  of  bornt-offering'S,  which  they  did  there  ever  after, 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  inextinguish- 
ably maintain,  and  with  this  fire  only  were  all  their  sacrifices  and 
oblatipns.made,  and  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death 
for  offering  incense  to  God  with  other  fire.  And  in  like  manner 
Zoroastres  pretended  to  have  brought  his  holy  fire  from  heaven, 
and  therefore  commanded  it  to  be  kept  with  the  same  care.  And 
to  kindle  fire  on  the  altar  of  any  new  erected  fire«temple,  or  to 
rekindle  it  on  any  such  altar,  where  it  had  been  by  any  unavoid- 
able accident  extinguished,  from  any  other  fire,  than  from  one  of 
tbe  sacred  fires  in  some  other  temple,  or  else  from  the  sun,  was 
reckoned  a  crime  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner.  Atid 
whereas  great  care  was  taken,  among  the  Jews,  that  no  wood 
skoald  be  need  on  their  altar  in  the  temple,  but  that  which  they 
reputed  clean^  and  for  this  reason  they  had  it  all  barked  and  ex* 
anioed  before  it  was  laid  on  ;  and  that,  when  it  was  laid  on,  the 
fire  should  never  be  blowed  up  either  with  bellows  or  tbe  breath 
of  man  for  the  kindling  of  it.  Hence  Zoroastres  ordained  both 
tbese  particulars  to  be  also  observed  in  respect  to  his  sacred  fire 
among  his  Magians,  commanding  them  to  use  only  barked  wocid 
for  the  maintaining  of  it,  and  no  other  means  for  the  kindling  of 
it  op  into  a  flame,  but  the  pouring  on  of  oil,  and  the  blasts  of  tbe 
open  air.  And  that  he  should  in  so  many  things,  write  after  the 
Jewishreligion,  or  have  been  so  well  informed  therein,  ean  scarcely 
seem  probable,  if  it  had  not  been  first  educated,  and  brought  up 
in  it. 

^'Zofoasters  having  thus  taken  upon  him  to  be  a  prophetof  God, 
sent  to  reform  the  old  religion  of  the  Persians,  to  gain  the  better 
reputation  to  his  pretensions,  he  retired  into  a  cave,  and  there 
lived  a  long  time,  as  a^eclnse,  pretending  to  be  abstracted  from 
all  worldly  considerations,  and  to  be  given  wholly  to  prayer  and 
divine  meditations ;  and  the  more  to  amuse  the  people,  who 
thm  resorted  to  him,  he  dressed  up  his  cave  with  several  mystical 
figures  representing  Mithra,  and  other  mysteries  of  their  religion^ 
from  whence  it  became  for  a  long  while  after,  a  usage  among 
them  to  cfaDose  such  caves  for  their  devotions,  (which  being 
dressed  up  in  the  same  manner,  were  called  Mithratic  caves. 
While  he  was  in  this  retirement  he  composed  the  book,  where- 
in  all  his  pretended  rev^ations  are  contained,  which  shall  be 
hereafter  spoken  of.  And  Mahomet  exactly  followed  his  exam- 
ple herein.    For  he  also  retired  to  a  cave  some  time  before  be 
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broached  his  imposture,  tod  bj  the  help  of  his  accomplices  ther^ 
formed  the  Alcoran,  wherein  it  is  contained.  And  Pythagoras  on 
his  return  from  Babylon  to  Samos,  in  imitation  or  his  master 
Zoroastres,  (whom  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us  be  emnioosty 
followed)  had  there,  in  like  manner,  his  cave,  to  which  he  retired, 
and  wherein  he  mostly  abided  both  day  and  night,  and  for  the 
same  end  as  Zoro^stres  did  in  his ;  that  is,  lo  gret  himself  the 
greater  veneration  from  the  people.*  For  Pythagorais  aeted  * 
part  of  imposture  as  well  as  Zoroastres,  and  this  perchaftce  he 
also  learnt  from  him. 

^  After  he  had  thus  acted  the  part  of  a  prophei  in  Media,  and 
there  settled  all  things  according  to  his  intentions,  he  removed 
from  thence  into  Bactria,  the  most  eastern  province  of  Persia,  and 
there  settled  in  the  city  of  Balcb,  which  lies  on  the  river  Oxm 
in  tb^  confines  of  Persia,  India,  and  Co  waresmia,  where  under  tbe 
protection  of  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius^  he  sooti  spread  his 
impostnre  through  all  that  province  with  great  success.  For 
although  Darius  after  the  slaughter  of  t^he  Af agians,  bad  with 
most  of  his  followers  gone  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabians ;  yet 
Hystaspes  still  adhered  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and 
having  fixed  his  residence  at  Batch,  (where  it  may  be  supposed 
he  governed  those  parts  of  the  empire  under  his  son)  did  there 
support  and  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

*  And  JestiB  Christ  is  allegred  to  baTe  gooe  into  the  wilderness  for  forty 
days  as  his  part  of  the  cave  project,  and  also  to  have  beon  born  in  a  cave ;  as 
by  th6  apocryphal  gospels.  R.  C. 
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For  thus,  when  by  mere  illusion,  as  in  a  tragedy,  tbe  passions 
of  this  kind  are  skilfully  excited  in  us  ;  we  prefer  the  entertain^ 
ment  to  any  other  of  equal  duration.  We  find  by  omselves,* 
that  tbe  moving*  our  passions  in  this  moumfbl  way,  the  engaging 
tbent  in  bebalf  of  merit  and  worth,  aDd  the  exerting  of  what- 
ever we  have  of  social  affection,  and  human  sympathy,  is  of  the 
highest  delight,  and  affords  a  greater  enjoyment  in  the  way  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  than  any  thing  besides  can  do  in  a  way 
of  sense  «nd  common  appetite.  And  after  this  manner  it  a)>- 
pears,  ''  How  much  the  mental  enjojrments  are  actttally  the  very - 
natural  affections  themselres.'' 

As^  for  that  other  effect  of  social  love,  vIk.,  the  eooicionsness  of 
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mtlicd  kindness  or  etiteem  ;  it  is  not  difficalt  io  peitcdve  how 
lUQch  this  avails  in  mental  pleasure,  and  constitutaa  Ula  chief 
eojoymcDf  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  in  the  narroweit 
Mose  voluptuous.  How  natural  is  it  for  the  most  selfish  amoog- 
us,  to  be  contiauajly  drawing*  some  sort  of  satiafaetion  from  a 
cbaraccer,  and  pleasing  ourselves  in  the  fancy  of  deserved  ad«- 
/niraUon  and  esteem  ?  For  though  .it  be  mere  faney,  we  iendea* 
voor  still  to  believe  it  truth,  and  flatter  ourselyesl  all  we  mam. 
with  the  thought  of  merit  of  some  kind,  and  the  persuasion  ef 
oar  deserving  well  from  some  few  at  least,  with  whom  we  bap^ 
pen  to  have  a  more  intiipate  and  familiar  commerce. 

Wha(  tyrant  is  there^  what  robber,  or  open  violator  of  the  laws 
of  society,  who.  has  not  a  companion,  or  some  particular  set, 
either  of  bis  own  kindred,  or  such  as  he .  calls  friends  ;  with 
whom  he  gladly  ikbares  his  good  ;  in  whose  welfare  he  delights ) 
aod  whose  joy  and  satisfaction  lie  makes  his  own  I  Whut.  per* 
SQn  ill  the  world  is  there,  who  rec^ves  not  some  impressions  from 
the  flattery  or  kindness  of  soch  as  are  familiar  with  him )  it.  is 
to  this  soothing  hope  and  expectation  of  friendship,  that  almost 
ail  pur  actions  have  some  reference.  It  is  this  which  goes 
through  our  whole  lives,  and  mixes  itself  even  with  most  of  .our 
vices.  Ofthis,  vanity,  ambition,  and  luxury,  have  a  share;  and 
many  other  disorders  of  our  life  partake.  Even  the  anchastest 
love  borrows  largely  from  this  source.  So  that  were  pleasure  to 
he  oomputed  in  the  same  way  as  other  things  commonly  are ;  it 
might  properly  be  said,  thai  out  of  these  two  branches  (viz., 
commimity  or  participation  in  the  pleasuren  of  others,  and  belief 
of  meriting.well  from  others)  would  ari^e  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  whatever  is  enjoyed  in  life.  And  thus  in  the  main  sam  of  hap4 
jNOi^  there  is  scarce  a  single  article,  but  what  derives  itself  from 
social  loye^  and  dependa  immediately  on  the  natural  and  kind 
affeetipasu 

P.  114.  l«et  any  one  consider  well  those  pleasures  which  he 
receives  either  in  private  retirement,  contemplation,  study,  and 
cooverse  with  himself-,  or  in  mirth,  jollity,  and  entertainment, 
with  others ;  and  he  will  find,  that  they  are  wholly  founded  in 
an  easy  temper,  free  of  harshness,  bitterness,  or  distaste ;  and  in 
a  mind  or  reason  well  composed,  quiet,  easy  within  itself,  and 
stteb  as  can  freely  bear  its  own  inspection  and  review.  Now 
soth  a  mind,  and  such  a  temper,  which  fit  and  qualify  for  the  en^ 
joyment  of  the  pleasures  mentioned,  must  of  necessity  be  owiag' 
to  the  natural  and  good  affections.  .       t 

As  to  what  relates  to  temper,  it  may  be  considered  thus.  There 
is  no  state  of  outward  prosperity,  or  flowing  fortune,  where  in- 
clination and  desire  are  always  satisfied,  fancy  and  humour 
pleased.  There  are  almost  hourly  some  impediments  or  crosses 
to  the  appetite:  some accidentor other  from  .without,  or  something 
from  within,  to.  cheek  the  licentiouB  course  o^the  indulged  affiK- 
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tioofi.  They  arc  not  alwa^il  to  be  satisfled  by  mere  tndalfenee. 
And  when  a  life  isgaided-by  Taney  only,  there  is  sufficient  ground 
of  contrariety  and  difilurbaiTce.  The'  very  ordinary  iassitades, 
uneasinesses,  and  defects  of-dispositibn  in  the  soundest  body ;  the 
interrupted  course  of  the  humours,  or  spirits^in  the  healthiest 
people ;  and  the  accidental  disorders  common  to  every  constitu- 
iioOy  are  sufficient^  we  know,  on  Ynany  occasions,  to  breed  uneasi- 
ness and  distaste.  And  this,  in  time,  must  grow  into  a  habit, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  its  progress,  and  hinder  its  pre- 
vailing on  the  temper.  Now  the  only  sound  opposite  to  ill 
humour,  is  natural  and  kind  affection.  For  we  may  observe,  that 
when  the  mind,  upon  reflection,  resolves  at  any  time  to  suppress 
this  disturbance  already  arisen  in  the  temper,  and  sets  about  this 
reforming  work  with  heartiness,  and  in  good  earnest ;  it  can  no 
otherwise  accomplish  the  undertaking,  than  by  introducing  into 
the  affectionate  part  some  gentle  feeling  of  the  social  and  friendly 
kind;  some  enlivening  motion  of  kindness,  fellowship,  compla^ 
ceney,  or  love,  to  allay  and  convert  that  contrary  motion  of  inpa*- 
tience  and  discontent.* 

•    if  it  bftsaid)  perhaps,  that  in  the  case  before  us,  religious  affec- 
tion or  dbvotion  is  a  sufficient  and  proper  remedy;  we  aaswer, 
that  it  is  accoitfing  as  the  kind  may  happily  prove.  For  if  it  be  of 
the  dtsmal  or  fearfbl  sort ;  if  it  brings  along  with  it  any  afllsetion 
opposite  to  manhood,  generosity,  courage,  or  .free  thought ;  there 
will  be  nothing  gained  by  this  application :  and  the  retnody  wHI, 
in  the  issue,  be  undoubtedly  found  worsethan  the.  disease.    The 
severest  reflections  on  our  duty,  and  the  conslderatiott  meieply  of 
what  is  by  authority  and  under  pensHy  enjoined,  will  not  by  aaj 
means^  serve  to  cahn  us  on  tins  occasion.    The  moredinsM  our 
timigfats  are  on  such  a  subject;    the  worse  our  temper  Vrill  be« 
and  the  readier  to  discover  itself  in  harshness  and  austerity.      If, 
perhaps  by  compulsion,  or  through  any  necessity  or  fear  liieDin- 
bent,  a  different  carriage  be  at  any  time  afl^eeUd,  or  different 
maxims  owned,  the  prSctice  at  the  bottom  mqU  be  still  the  same. 
If  .the  countenance  be  composed ;  the  heart,  however,  will  not  be 
*chaaged.    The  ill  passion  may  for  the  time  be  withheld  from 
brealang  into  action  ;  tmt  will  not  be  subdued,  or  in  the  least 
debilitated  against  the  next  occasion.     So  that  in  such  a  brestst 
as  this,  whatever  devotion  there  may  be ;  it  is  likely  there  will 
in  time  be  little  of  an   easy  spirit,  or  good  temper  remaining  ; 
and  consequently  few  and. slender  enjoyments  of  a   mental 
kind. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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No.  6.  Vol.  4^]   Londok^  Friday,  Augast  1, 1829.  [Priok  6e(« 
INFIDEL  MISSiOSI.— BLBYENTH  BULLETIN. 


BoltOQy  Ao^st  S,  1829: 
My  levevend  and  brotker  iDfidel  apostle  and  Missionary^  detai|f( 
eo  iMoately  the  theological  character  and  effects  of  onr  progresiji 
that  I  necessarily  fty  to  some  other  sobject,  to  save  the  reader  that 
tsatology,  which  we  have  in  some  places  imposed  apon  him. 
Oar  present  missioir  must  soon  draw  to  a  close;  becansib  the 
foods  in'haiid'forits  stipport  are  nearly  exbaosled.    We  have 
not  grace  ^enbogh  to  travef  as  beggars,  as  other  apojrtles  *)iave 
done*    We  cannot  risk  ttmt  impatatipn  of  yagfabondage  o(r^a- 
graoey^wKiclr  ^as  characteristic' of*  St.  Fanl  and  his.comfiitors ; 
because,  thi^!a#bof  this  country  wonld>  and  wisely  too,  send 
sDch  characters  to  the  ^aor  and  its  tread-mill.    I  aspire,  on  my 
own  part,  and  I  iliast  sostaio;  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  cbn^ 
ditiqn^llMtAppeanUMa,  and  that  carriage,  which  will  challenge 
its  propriety  and  fitness  for  the  best  company  that  this  or  any 
other  country  affords.    I  find  Mr.  Taylor  has  no  talent  for  a  pot- 
house, nof  gi!ade4b»ia  bar  a,  a</oiatary  for  the  hedge-side,  or  mar-> 
ket*place.    To  be  seen,  as  what  h^  really  is,  he  must  be  seen 
nurQQttded  with  those  appendages,  which  are  to  him  the  neces^ 
sarjr  stimulants  to  a  display  of  his  talents.    He  does  not  shine  in 
low  discQssionii,  'I0iere  there^  no  conflicting  talent.    His  inspi- 
lation  is  drawn,  and  to  be  .'only  drawn,  from^a  well-dressed 
sodience^  and  a  respectable  place  of  assembly,  a  splendid  strocfT 
tpra.    I  have  perceived,  that,  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre  at  Boh' 
ton,  be  possessed  more  oratorical  powers  than  in  the  assembly*, 
rooms  of  Leed^,  Manchester,  Ashtod-und^r^Line.  and  Slalejf' 
Bridge.    Respectability  of  appearance'  is  Adi  m^  essential  to'. 
oar  success  as  Infidel  Missionaries,  than  essential  to  our  habits; 
and  detei'roined  standing  in  society;  therefore,  the  moment  wyj 
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want  the  fbnds  to  ^p  at  the  best  places  of  accommodation  in  a 
town,  I  shall  deem  pur  task  'anspended.  All  that  we  have  in 
prospect  to  do  at  present,  is  to  visit  Wigan  and  Liverpool,  with 
Hnddersfield  and  a  few  other  places  that  may  be  in  our  path. 
We  have  done  as  much  as  1  could  promise  myself,  before  I  left 
London,  and  Mr.  Taylor  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  have 
pressed  him  forward  through  anticipated,  and,  even  real  dilB- 
cuUies,  from  which  alone,  and  being  less  acquainted  with  (he 
country,  he  would  have,  prospectively,  shrunk.  At  this  time,  we 
are  driven  to  the  borrowing  of  money  for  our  procedure,  and  must 
therefore  limit  it,  as  we  have  n6  hope  of  proflt,  or  a  covering  of 
topenses,  in  any  of  the  towns  before  us.  Our  arrangements 
were,  at  starting,  for  a  three  or  four  months'  absence  from  Lon- 
don, which  we  shall  complete,  and  after  which  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  obtain  in  London,  in  the  next  winter,  an  avowedly  Infidel 
chapel,  and  keep  .up  a  sort  of  Home  Mission,  within  the  circuit  of 
a  to  and  fro  day's  journey  from  London,  leaving  for  the  summer 
a  further  process  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

We  faax'e,  in  Bolton,  sent  our  circular  challenge  to  the  follow- 
flig  preachers,  which,  we  anticipate,  will  be  received,  as  all  the 
others  have  been  received,  with  the  answer  of  "  NO  DISCUS- 
SfON— WELL  AB  WE  ARE,  &c." 

Rev.  James  Slade,  M.  A. 
Henry  Richardson. 


Thomas  Fogg. 
John  Jenkins. 
William  Tbistlewai(e. 
H.  C.  Boutflower. 
John  Cropper. 
Franklin  Baker. 


Rev.  Mr.  Edwards. 

—  William  Jones. 
-—  Samuel  Ellis. 
^  G.  Marsden. 

—  James  Wilson.- 

—  Lowther  Orisdale. 
.  —  Thomas  Airey. 

—  Mr.M'Cowan. 

RiOHARD  CaWLILB. 


INFIDEL  MISSION.— ELEVENTH  BULLETIN. 


Head-Quarters,  Bolton,  Saturday, 
August  Ut,  1829. 
W»  arrived  here  in  Bolton,  oo  Wednesday  evening,  and  not 
without  the  usual  quantum  of  anxiety,  doubtfulness,  and  appro- 
tension,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  theatre,  for  Thursday. 

To  the  very  fair,  and  sufficiently  liberal  account  which  this 
number  of  the  Lion,  extracts  from  the  BoUon  Chronide  of  this 
mirning;  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  theatre  bere,is  a  very  neat  and 
pretty  theatre,  lituated  in  a  central  partof  this  very  neat  and  respect- 
able town ;  and  interiorly,  when  lighted  up  with  gas,  as  it  was  for 
our  convenience,  is  above  the  mark  that  would  throw  ridicule  on  its 
being  called  splendid.  Had  itooQtained  such  an  audience  as  it  is 
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manirestly  worthy  of,  I  could  hardly  choose  or  wish  m  more 
loilable  arena.  However,  there  was  a  fbll  gallery,  a  decent  pit, 
and  a  little  galaxy  of  pretty  ladies  in  the  boxes. 

As  far  as  I  conld  gather,  it  was  upoq  the  whole,  as  good  a 
boose  as  was  to  be  expected.  I  exerted  myself  with  my  best 
spirit,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  I  did  so  with  the 
happiest  effect. 

A  Bolton  gallery  audience,  I  am  told,  is  wont  to  be  as 
I  uproarious  as  a  booth  at  Bartholomew-fair ;  but  on  this  occsaion, 

lam  snre,  that  Madame  Catalini's  finest  notes  were  never  listened 
to  with  a  profounder  attention.  I  cannot  give  those  who  know 
me  a  better  idea  of  the  whole  effect  than  they  will  form  from  my 
assprance— that  I  enjoyed  it  exceedingly,  and  was  slttisfied  with 
myself. 

In  the  cant  of  the  tabernacle,  it  would  run— ^'  Great  good  was 
done,  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present,  and  I  had  seals  for  my 
inre."  In  reason  and  fact  it  was  apparent,  that  there  is  in  thia 
town,  as  every  where  throughoat  England,  a  growing  disgust  and 
hatred  against  Christianity. 

There  is  a  much  higher  character  of  intellectuality,  and  eon- 
seqoently  greater  apparent  comfort  and  decency  in  the-  habitations 
of  the  operative  classes  of  society  here,  than  in  the  neighbouring 
town. 

THB   PIOTrRS    GALLERY. 

'  Bolton  le  Moors,  in  the  heart  of  Lancashire,  would  stand  in 
I  report,  as  but  an  outlandish,  semi-barbarous  place ;    but  it  is  in 

I  fact  so  far  fronr  being  so,  that  one  would  look  in  vain,  even  in  the 

▼ieinityt>f  London,  for  such  evidences  of  good  taste  as  surround 
as  here.  I  write  this,  in  a  splendid  picture  gallery,  apter  to  be 
thought  a  part  of  the  establishment  of  a  wealthy  lord,  than  an 
ante-room  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn.  Mr.  Singleton  Cooper,  our  highly 
respectable  host,  has  indulged  his  manly  and  rational  taste  in 
forming  a  selectibn  of  paintings  and  pictures  not  at  all  inferior  to 
the  second  or  third  apartments  of  the  exhibition  at  Somerset- 
bouse.  I  am  surrounded  by  the  works  of  Rubens,  Carracei, 
I  Goido^  Zuccarelli,  Hemskerch,  Rnysdael,  Vandyck,  and  othera 

\  not  to  them  inl|Mor  among  the  andents ;  and  of  Lawrence,  Wesf, 
Ptay,  Cooper,  Harding,  and  imiumerable  satellites  of  pictorial 
excellenoe  of  the  present  day.  Among  the  engravings,  all  of 
them  richly  flramed  and  meriting  to  be  so,  are  the  Joshua,  and 
BeUhoMMar'M  Ftast  of  Martin— Harlow's  Trial  of  Queen  Kaiha" 
rtne—Wilkie's  Rent  Day,  Blind  Fiddler,  Village  Politieian, 
and  Reading  of  a  FFill:  and  none  unworthy  to  to  set  in  juxta- 
position  with  those  paragons  of  the^grapbic  art.  There  are  besides, 
casea  oficnrious  stuffed  birds,  a  most  exquisite  musical  clock.  A  fint 
painting  that  charms  both  eye  and  ear  at  once,  tella  the  .time  o 
day,  and  gives  yon  a  pretty  waltz  into  the  bargain ;  and  to  crowr 
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M,  here  is  Ciementt's  new  invented  piano-forte,  a  perfect  satire 
upon  our  aninml  machinery;  for  it  plays  itself ;  and  like  ovr 
animal  machinery,  when  once  set  a  going,  never  knows  when  to 
leave  off.    . 

There  is  something  vastly  atheistical  in  these  Promethean  art^, 
that  imitate  and  surpass  Nature.  They  suggest  wicked  thoughts. 
One  would  be  puzzled  to  resolve  to  one's  self,  what  distinctive 
effects  of  muscles  and  nerves  have  ever  been  observed  in  the 
machine  that  leama  to  perform  a  concerto,  that  should  challenge 
the  superiority  above  the  machine  that  performs  without  learning. 
Had  Handel  or  Mozart  overheard,  how  Jaek-i'^he-box  coukl 
execute  their  best  pieces,  they  would  n't  have  hesitated  to  ascribe 
genius,  taate^  and  talent  of  the  highest  order,  to  the  unseen  per- 
former, and  have  assumed  that  such  precision  and  accuracy*  such 
judgment  and  execution,  were  only  attributable  to  the  energies  of 
an  immaterial  and  immortal  soul.  Lord  Chesterfield's  contempt 
for  Uaming  to  fiddle,  may  now  extend  to  learning  any  other 
sort  of  music.  The  man  or  woman  that  shall  have  spent  a  fortune 
or  wasted  a  life  in  the  acquisition,  may  be  surpassed  by  an  appa- 
ratus of  wheels  and  wires.  For  all  the  pleasure  of  which  the  ear 
is  susceptible,  you  may  have  an  oratorio  for  a  shilling.  So  for 
certain  ;  there  will  be  no  more  fortune-making,  for  tweedle-ddm 
and  tweedle-dee. 

CATHOLIC  OPPONENTS. 

Our  performance  last  night,  (Saturday)  was  more  thinly 
attended,  than  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate. 

An  attempt  at  discussion  was  made  on  the  part  of  two  Catho- 
lics, who  soon  discovered,  as  Catholics  rarely  Hsil  to  do,  their 
invincible  esprit^du^carp^,  and  their  utter  incapacity  to  perceive 
wh^  they  had  been  answered.  So  we  had  the  changes  rung' 
on,  '*  I  don't  see  that,  and  that's  no  answer  to  my  question — that 
which  you  assert,  I  deny,  and  why  is  not  my  denial  as  good  as 
your  assertion  ?" — and  so  on,  till  pertinacity  itself  grew  sick  on*t. 

INFEBENCE    PRESUMPTIVE, 

There  is  however  one  great  historical  inference  that  emerges 
on  our  conviction,  from  thiscbaracterism  of  Romw  Catholic  piety 
at  this  day. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  apprehend  and  feel,  that  as  there  could 
have  been  nothing  in  the  intenser  piety  of  Paganism,  to  possess 
its  votaries  of  an  openness  to  oooviction,  and  an  accessibility  to 
argument,  of  which  the  dog,  nay  the  collar  on  the  dog's  neck, 
is  as  capable  as  a  Papist  So  it  is  sbeerly  impossible  in  sobriety 
to  imagine  that  religionists  or  any  race  of  religionists,  ever  did  or 
could  surrender  their  darling  first-born  conceits,  to  any  power  of 
arfliiment  or  force  of  evidence  whatever. 

Slide  Jihe  butcher  was  the  game.    A  new  nomenclature  gr»- 
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dually  slipt  oo  to  old  forms  of  doctrine^  but  neither  reason  aor 
miraoles,  dot  God  himself,  could  induce  a  Papist  to  change  his 
opinions.  The  ettprit  du  corps^  that  high  charch  passion^ 
stronger  than  love,  fiercer  than  jealonsy,  mote  yielded  to  than 
lost,  more  clung  to  than  life,  against  which  reason  remonstrates, 
evidence  pleads,  and  interest  conflicts  in  vain— forbids  all  capito« 
lation  to  adverse  aignment :  a  thorough  Papist  would  deny  the 
existence  of  his  own  hand,  would  refuse  to  know  the  number  of* 
his  own  fingers,  wonld  abjure  his  own  reason,  would  give  the  lie 
to  his  own  senses,  would  not  see  what  he  saw,  would  see  what 
lie  saw  not.  Whole  generations  of  them  wonld  exterminate 
others,  or  be  exterminated  themselves,  rather  than  yield  an  iota 
from  the  tenets  of  their  creed. 

**  For  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  error,  hugs  it  to  the  last.** 

When  we  shall  have  done  our  minds  the  violence  of  supposiDg 
that  there  could  never  have  been  any  fools  in  the  world  but. 
Christians,  and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  worship** 
pefs  of  Adonis  and  Bacchus,  could  have  been  as  hard  to.be  peri 
soaded  or  reasoned  with,  as  Papists — we  shall  be  of  full  ripe 
folly  to  admit  the  conceit  of  the  world's  having  at  some  time  re- 
ooanced  one  faith  and  embraced  another.  If  ever  it  did  so,  it 
most  have  been  when  faith  was  a  nmtter  of  indifference,  when 
fools  were  not  obstinate,  when  knaves  were  not  dishonest,  when 
imests  were  not  imperious,  when  Rome  was  not  in  Italy,  when 
Dieo*8  heads  grew  under  their  shoulders.    It  was  in  Brobdignag. 

SCOTLAND. 

Monday  monnng^  Aug.  3. — ^We  are  on  tbe  wing  for  Bury, 
Wigan,  and  Liverpool.  We  are  earnestly  invited  to  Scotland. 
It  would  be  hard  to  withstand  the  importunities  and  pressing 
assurances  of  support  and  patronage  pledged  to  our  holy  mission, 
in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh ;  if  it  were  not  a  little  harder  to 
withstand  the  rational  fear  of  sutiyeeiLng  ourselves  to  still  exist-- 
ing  Scottiah  law,  which  for  what  we  are  doing  in  England 
without  penalty  and  without  offence,  would  ship  us  off  fov  sevens 
yearjt  to  New  Holland,  by  so  brief  a  process  as  would  not  leave> 
us  time  to  bid  our  frieada  fiarewell. 

To  be  sure,  they  might  not  put  their  Christian  law  inlbvoe. 
against  us.    But  out  on't  again,  there^s  as  heavy  a  ''  to  be  sura; 
that  they  might  :'*  and  if,  perchance,  (an  equal  chance)  tbejr^ 
9hofuld  do  so ;  what 'consolation  should  we  ind  in  the  tliousaod 
vAo'cI  a'  thought  itV  and,  ten  thousand  expressions  of  sympathy, 
with  us  and  indignation  against  our  piosecutors,  which  wonlil  be 
sighed  out  from  hollow  hearts,,  not  one  of  which  wouMi  have  a> 
woid  to  say  for  us,  where  it  was  possible  a  word  couM  do  us 
service.    Mr.  Hume  would  present  a  petitttion  to  Parliament  for 
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US  oQoe  in  the  ooune  of  a  few  years.  Hobhouse  would  irive  the 
matter  a  thoag'ht  BrDUgpham  would  shake  his  curls.  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  would  thcpw  out  a  hint.  The  Unitarians  would  declare 
that  Christianity  was  abhorrent  to  the  principle  of.  persecution^ 

That  would  be  all.    We  should  die,  and  might  die  and  be 

dead.  I  have  no  gaspings  after  trans-pacific  air.  I  have  no 
appetite  for  foreign  glory.  '^  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour 
as  Sir  Walter  hath/'  and  I  find  my  brother  apostle  much  of  my 
mind.  Dorchester  and  Oakham  were  endurable ;  but  the  hulks ! ! ! 
Turn  thy  complexion  that  way,  Patience ! 

I  like  Scotchmen,  and  have  great  reason  to  do  so :  but  I  like 
'em  .best  on  the  safe  side  of  the  hedge.  I  know  many  of  them, 
very  many,  dear  to  my  heart  and  .precious  to  my  eyes.  But  I 
would  only  ask  any  one  of  them  to  look  his  brother  Irving  in 
the  face,  and  say,  if  he.  would  wish  his  bitterest  foe  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  such  a  man ;  or  would  not  sigh  God^help-him  for  a 
dog  that  did  so.  A  mouse  in  a  cat's  paw,  a  kid  in  a  tiger's,  a 
lamb  in  the  embrace  of  the  boa  constrictor,  a  wren  at  the  beak's 
end  of  a  sparrowhawk,  would  be  but  such  a  bite  as  Carlile  and 
Taylor  would  supply  to  a  conclave  of  Irvinos. 

**  The  marrow  from  onr  booes  they'd  squeeze^ 
And  suck  the  blood  out  by  degrees. 
With  their  sharp  teeth  and  scurvy  jaws. 
If  once  we  came  wltl^D  their  daws.'* 

Fkir  Caledonia !'  woo  me  no  more.    I  am  engaged. 

RoB£RT  Taylor. 


EXTRACT  PROM  THE  «  BOLTON  CHRONICLE,'-' 
(Of  Saturday,  Augtut  Ut.} 

Thboloot.— The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  and  Bfr.  Cbrlile 
"risited  this  town  on  Thursday ;  and,  in  the  evening,  the  former 
gentleman  delivered  **  an  Oration/'  as  he  states,  "  on  the  great 
truths  which  he  hsLS  derived  from  historical  research/'  The  chief 
object  of  the  orator  was  to  show,  that  the  Christian  religion  did 
not  originate  at  the  period  ascribed  to  it ;  but  that  it  was  merely 
a  continuation  of  Hindoo  or  Pagan  mythology,  which  the  monas- 
tic sects  of  Egypt  adopted  and  accommodated  to  a  Jewish  pbra'- 
aeology.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  regularly  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
has  ventured  himself  on  a  very  bold  undertaking,  and  one  whiclr 
is  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  generally  received  opiniions  of  the* 
people.  He  does  not  discuss  the  question  by  argumentative  in- 
ferences from  received  positions,  but  places  it  on  the  ground  of 
kistorical  proof.  In  doing  this,  he  undoubtedly  exposes  hiinself 
to  much  criticism  and  observation,fr(nn  those  wIk>  possess  a  kao'W'^ 
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todge  oflbe  imM  Md  pwfeiie  laD|piMig<89»  wUti- wMeli  he  is^pet- 
fecdy  iotifflate.  THe  scholastic  attainments  of  Mr.  Taylor  cannot 
be  difputedy  .and  the  language  in  which  he  clothes  his  sentiments 
is  highly  classical. :  We  did  not  observe,  throagfaout  the  Oration, 
any  remark  which  could  be  dTensive  to  the  most  scrupulous  beclft- 
lisa.  In  many  essential  points  we  did  not  agree  with  the  orator* 
but  we  aienot  slaves  to  prejudice^  nor  can  we  see  any  impropriety 
in  listeniqg  to  a  man»  whose  learning  and  laborious  research  are 
to  evident.  His  manner  of  lecturing  is  novel  and  animated,  and 
thediscoone  is  interspersed  with  apt  quotations  from  ancient  and 
nodem  anthers.  He  appears  particularly  desirous  of  engaging  in 
decorous  controversy  with  ministers,  or  others,  of  any  persuasion,. 
ttdbewiUj  we  observe,  repeat  his  oration  at  tlie  theatre  this 
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As  i  sal  on  the  box  with  the  man  who  was  driving  our  carriage- 
frott  Sto<^kport  to  Ashton,  and  found  him  a  very  conversible  and 
ooMmonicative  character,  I  was  led  into  a  vein  of  conversatiob 
with  him,  which  kidnced  him  to  acknowledge,  1  am  sure,  very 
feeKnglyj  that  he  had  never  received  so  much  important  and 
impressive  instruction  in  his  life,  and  that  had  he  i\\it  had  thie 
happiness  to  have  had  what  I  suggested,  so  brought  home  to 
bis  feelings  and  his  understandings  in  earHer  Wtp;  he  shoilild 
have  steered  his  voyage  much  urMmer  and'  better  than  he  had 
done.  ,,       . 

He  lamented  to  me  that  he  bad  a  wife  and  sir  small'  cfaildVep 
to  maintain,  out  of  an  income  that  wo^Id  bav^^beeo  a  comf6rta1>fe 
niflkieney  for  one  or  two,  but  made  a  close  bite  for  so  mtoy. 
Then  why  Imd  you  so  many  1  Did  you  not  love  the  first  f  lTt>on 
this  tact  I  began,  and  put  the  matter  so  tenderly  to.  his  feeling 
in  the  form  of  the  remonstrance  which  the  flrst  or  second  child, 
coald  it  be  supposed  capaMe  of  pleading  its  own  cause  >nd 
asserting  its  own  rights,  nii^ht  be  supposed  to  offer,  that/ its 
ewdent  effect  oq  A<m,  induces  me  to  hope  that  the  same  line  of 
aigament  may  be  -profitably  taken  np  and  continued  where  it  pnay 
be  yet  more  effectual. 

Between  a  father  wJio  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  good 
father,  and  the  child  or  two  children  who  occupy  the  utmost 
measore  of  his  affordings  to  support  with  decency  and  comfort^, 
there  certainly  is  a  tacit  moral  covenant,  which  covenant,  on  the 
£Uher's  part,  is  outrageously  violated,  when  a  third  or  a  fodrth 
is  intfodneed  into  the  family  to  divide  the  provision  which  ^ras 
not  more  than  safieient  for  the  first  claimants. 

AgauiftI  this  breach  of  •covenant^could  we  suppose  the  first  bora 
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to  find  ianguage  for  its  wraogv,  I  woM  mpfOB%  it  thus  to  le- 
MOPitnitft  >^ 

*'  iDjorioos  Fsttbeiw^WaB  it  fiot  neoemiy  by  the  law  of  natwe 
.tliat  I  should  depend  on  thee  for  protoation  and  aopport ;  and 
shoQld  not  that  my  helplessness  and  dependence  have  IkiqmI 
.thee  to  shield  me  from  all  evils,  to  gosprd  me  from  all  eaenfesf 
And  is  it  thou  false  hearted  man  that  hast  taken  the  advantage 
iDf  my  helplessness  and  inability  to  ^assert  myselfi  to  brings  in  npoa 
inn  an  enemy,  the  deadliest  enemy  that  man  oan  have,  «  nvid;  a 
Jnndy  a  brother^  to  rob  me  of  one  half  my  means  of  life,  to  vob 
flue  of  one  half  of  yoor  aflbetions,  and  yet  anelher  ag«iin  to  divide 
,  that  half,  and  yet  another  to  divide  again  ? 

What  sort  af  a  protector,  wiiat  sort  of  a  patron  or  a  friend 
vrottld'st  thou  have  deemed  the  man  who  had  dealt  so  wMi  tiMSe, 
plighted  the  vows  of  everlasting  love,  and  smiled  upon  thee  all 
the  while  he  was  in  treaty  with  thy  natural  enemies,  and  planning* 
to  bring  a  host  of  them  into  thy  veiy  house,  thy  chamber,  thy  bed, 
to  take  thy  food  out  of  thy  mouth,  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  thy 
raimimt  from  thy  back  ? 

And  O!  most  cruel  mother,  that  lendest  thy  body  to  tfab 
invasion  of  my  sanctoaiy ;  thou,  that  would'sl  run  distmi^t, 
and  toar  thy  hair,  and  scream  with  anguish,  wf^  fi^int  wilh 
horror,  had'st  thou  but  seen  o»«  competitor  tor  thy  place  in  tvf 
lather^  bosom ;  hast  thou  no  sympathy  in  the  thonnnd'-lbld  mone 
righteous  and  more  reasonable  jealousy  of  thy  son,  to  keep  to 
,  himself,  hU  place  both  in  bis  father's  heart  and  thine  f  Is  it  on^ 
to^  children  that  enemies  are  not  hatoful*  that  rivals  are  not  for- 
midable ?  And  does  thy  full  grown  reason  shrink  from  the  veiy 
thought  of  a  compromise  or  a  division  with  mistresses  and  harloli, 
whilst  thou  bind'st  on  me  a  stato  of  everlasting  C^nds  with 
brothers  and  sistors  ? 

Father  and  3fodker.— They  are  ourchildren  as  well  as  thouavi. 

San.— Nay  Sir,  they  are  thy  children,  bi|t  not  so  well.  Jfe 
Tou  could  have  supported  and  were  pledged  todosp,  bni  kgr 
begetting  them,  you  forfeited  your  pledge  to  me. 

Fadker.— I  shall  do  my  duty  to  all  niy  childiren  as  weU  as  I 

iSofi,— But  what  is  he,  who  by  his  own  act  und  deed*  faatli 
thrown  bis  duty  out  of  the  reach  of  his  power? 

Father^ — ^Does  my  own  child  upbraid  me  ? 

^Sfon.— Does  not  your  own  conscience  ii|ibrald  you  ? 

Father,~AA  bow  Sir  I 

fiof^— As  of  perfidy,  of  cruelty,  of  tieacbeiy  to  me,  of  buseitf 
If^hoo^,  of  crudest  injustice. 

/Wi^. — Make  it  i^pear  so. 

<lSW*-9uch  a  ff^tber  hast  thou  been  to  me,  as  tben  W^^nld'at 
think  a  son  to  be,  who  had  stood  by  to  w^ikk^^nmm  a^t  thy 
house  en  Al^y  mid  not  #aid  na^  to  them. 


Faiker.'^So  UacV  as  that  f 

San. — ^Yes  blacker  still.  As  such  a  son  as  should  call  thine 
ea^ms  about  ihee,  iel  them  upon  thee,  tiike  part  whli  them 
afaintt  Hiee^  and  eall  btmieK-as  mtfch  their  iftbn  at  thine. 

Fmiker. — Why  what  a^llain  do  you  make  me !  fitive  /  acted 
intfaaway? 

Sotu-^Who  aie- those  marauders  then,  wh^m  you  call  my 
brothers  and  sistera  ?  What  more  natuml  or  more  deadly  enemiei 
can  any  man  have  ftaii  those  who  shear  him  of  his  life^  luste^ 
nasce«  md  claim  from  him,  half  of  hil  raiment,  bed  and  food^ 
when  all  had  been  but  a  bare  sufficiency !  Or  what  fouler  treason 
can  there  be,  than  for  thine  own  mere  wantonness,  to  hate 
authorized  such  a  claim,  to  have  inlroduoed  the  claimants^  and 
then- to  bid  me  be  at  peaee  with  them  ?  Thou  knewest  the  evil, 
thoa  feresawest  the  calamity,  and  mid'st  thy  smiles  of  love  and 
pledges  of  idelity,  did^it  maire  it  thy  sport  to  lay  the  cockatrice's 
egg  ifttiby  chihi's  cradle,  which  thou  knevir'st  would  ripen  into 
venom  and  suek  his  life's  blood  ftom  him.  Had  one  dealt  so 
with  thee,  exactly  so,  quartered  upon  thy  scanty  means  a  host  of 
Hfuii  sharers,  and  called  them  frrolAsre,  and  himself  thy  friend, 
in  eo  doing ;  what  name  of  liar  or  of  traitor  would'st  thou  not 
thMc  justly  pertaining  to  him  ?  Had  he  done  so  for  hn  mefe 
dd^HatioB,  had  he  done  so  in  advantage  taken  over  thy  faelpiless 
mmeence,  done  so  in  full  foresight  of  the  robbery  he  was  eiMail- 
iag  on  thee,  would'st  thou  not  write  him  villain  in  the  bieekeiM 
ehmreoal  of  Vulcan's  atithy  ?  - 

RrajIRT  T4TLOR. 


ON  FAITH. 


Faith  can  do  all  things.  It  can  alter  or  overturn  all.  immutable 
rules  of  evidence  and  truth.  It  can  make  one  three^  and  three 
one^  four  into  five,  and  five  into  seven.  It  can  make  a  circle  a 
square^  and  a  square  a  triangle,  and  all  these  an.  oval.  It  can 
briiig  a  world  out  of  nothing,  and  turn  it  to  nothing  again.  It 
can  raise  the  dead  on  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  an^  on 
the  evidence  of  sight ;  it  has  put  millions  to  death.  It  can  make 
a  man  a  god,  and  a  god  a  man.  It  can  make  God  a  pure  simplb 
indivirible  spirit,  without  parts  or  passions,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  compound  of  matter  and  spirit,  divided  into  three  distin<:t 
beuBgs  or  persons^  subject  to  all  the  human  passions.  It  can  se^ 
invmble  woflds,  and  worlds  that  never  existed.  It  can  send  thb 
most  inhuman  monsters  and  villains  to  heaven,  and  the  most 
virtuous  and  rational  to  hell.  It  can  see  virtue  and  divine  good- 
ness in  murderini^  tyrants  and  robbers,  and  godliness  in  bloody 
wan  and'toitssaeres.  O  Faith,  how  mighty  is  thy  power,  and 
liow  glorious  thy  works ! 
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ANBO0OTB  OF  MADAMS  OLAIRON. 

This  oelebrated  aetreM,  whose  taleoU  were  only  equalled  by 
her  beaoiy  and  9eQ0ibilily»  used  to  vpend  maoy  of  her  leisare 
hoori  inlhe  perusal  of  the  "  Elowa''  of  Rooneau.  She  followed 
the  unhappy  St  Preuz»  and  the  too  tender  Julie,  through  all 
Aeir  wanderings  amidst  passion  and  sorrow ;  she  admired,  con- 
demned, pitied,  and  wept  over  the  fate  of  these  lovers,  and  she 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  their  aniable  historian  without  a 
softened  yoiee  and  swimming  eye.  Rousseau  was  dead,  and, 
having  no  longer  a  possibility  of  paying  that  respect  to  himself 
which  she  had  often  anticipated  with  delight,  she  was  resolved, 
at  all  events,  to  visit  his  tomb. 

A  party  of  Madame  Clairon's  friendi^  insisted  upon  attending 
her  to  £rmonville>  the  place  .where  the  remains  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  were  interred.  Whed  she  arrived  at  the  spot,  she 
stood  for  some  minutes  in  speechless  meditation,  looking  upon 
the  tomb ;  whep,  all  at  once,  throwing  otf  the  little  hat  that 
covered  her  head,  and  shaking  down  those  long  auburn  tresses 
which  had  so  often  charmed  all  Parisi  and  now  shaded  her  neck, 
shpolders,  and  waist,  like  a  rich  veil,  she  drew  them  all  together 
intO;  her  hand ;  and,  taking  herscissars,  she  cut  them  close,  to 
her  head,  and  there  scattered  them  all  round  the  grave  of 
KoMssenB,astbe  mos)t  precious  offering  that  she  could  make  to 
his  memory. 

BIGHT  aUBBTIONS  ANSWERBD  IN  TWO  WORM. 

What  is  it  that  props  the  chair  of  state  ? 
'  What  shields  the  wasteful  tyrant's  throne  ? 

What  fills  the  fiarsons^  purse  and  plate  f 

What  gives  deceit'  its  specious  tone  f 
What  makes  the  senseless  million  slaves  ? 

What  forg'd  the  chains  of  mean  condition  f 
What  spreads  dread  terror  round  men's  grates  ? 

What/oofe  the  mind  1  Base  Sxjper«tition  f 

As  soon  as  our  ^'  holy  men  of  God"  had  fully  ascertained  your 
departure  for  Ashton,  they  set  up  such  a  horrid  yell  and  bellow- 
ing against  you,  that  their  pulpits  and  the  town  has  verily  rung 
again.  Pagsley  tells  his  deluded  crew  that  if  you  come  agaiD 
he  will  discuss  the  question  vnth  you.  Ryan  and  Lessey  have  not 
in  the  least  been  behind  hand  in  abuse.  This  swaggering  of  the 
saints  is  all  puff  and  wUstle,  they  would  all  be  as  silent  as  mice 
if  yon  should  come  into  the  town  again. 

May  success  crown  your  efforts, 

July  27, 1829.  A  Stockpobt  Infidel. 

•  Preachers,  If  prsftnrsd. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DISCOURSE, 

Delifcvod  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolenee,  in  their 
Chapel,  Foanders'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  24,  IS26, 

On  Pride. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  B.  A.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

HtR  AND  Brktbren,— -After  considering  the  qoalities  of  heart 
and  mind,  which  make  up  the  character  of  a  perfectly  wise 
sDd  good  man,  and  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  manner 
and  disposition,  which  adorn  that  character ;  there  arises  an 
order  of  moral  qualities  of  so  ambiguous  and  doubtful  a  com- 
plexibn,  aa  to  leave  us  in  a  considerable  degree  of  hesitation 
whether  we  should  range  them  as  virtues  or  vices ;  whether  we 
should  propound  them  to  the  emulation,  or  mark  them  out  to  the 
tToidanee  of  the  character  which  our  system  of  morals  aims  to 
form.  Of  these  anibiguous  or  heteroclite  qualities,  that  of  Pride 
it  the  quality  to  whic£  I  would  now  enp^ge  your  study :  whether 
it  be  pnde,  the  virtue  which  renders  it  no  incorrectness  ib  lan- 
guage, to  speak  of  a  proper  pride,  a  noble  p>ide,  a  becoming 
pride;  or  the  tfiee  of  pride,  from  which  our  sentiments  naturally 
revolt,  and  which  our  convictions  must  condemn  as  most 
certainly  improper,  ignoble,  and  disgraceful,  and  involving  in  its 
teodeDcies,  all  the  misery  and  mischief  to  society  and  to  indi- 
▼iduals,  which  it  is  the  nature  of  vice  to  involve.  This  distinc* 
tion  of  qualities  going  under  the  same  name,  renders  the  subject 
ooeof  no  ordinary  study  to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  of  no 
ordinaiy  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  moral  man. 

Here  yoo  will  observe  that  it  is  the  accurate  observation  of  a 
aieety  of  distinction  that  must  necessarily  escape  the  observance 
of  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  persons,  that  may  make  all  the 
dijference  between  their  taking  a  right  or  a  wrong  bias ;  between 
the  tract  that  will  l^ad  them  to  honour  and  happiness,  or  that 
which  will  certainly  end  in  vexation,  disappointment,  and  re^ 
morseyin  rained  fortunes  and  a  broken  heart. 

The  friend  and  lover  of  mankind,  the  moral  philanthropist, 
who  woald  see  all  men  happy  if  it  might  be  so,  and  mora 
especially  looking  to  the  probable  issues  of  the  principles  he 
slmll  inenlcate,  on  those  whose  characters  are  yet  to  be  formed, 
cannot  hot  paose  in  deep  demur  as  to  the  advice  that  he  shall 
give,  when  he  sees  that  as  that  advice  may  be  taken  or  mistaken, 
onderslood  or  misunderstood,  it  may  determine  the  weal  or  woe, 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  party  advised. 

Be  property  pmad,  and  a  perennial  fountain  of  unspeakable 
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satisfactions  shall  springs  up  in  your  own  bosom.  There  shall 
yon  And  the  everlasting  soarce  of  noble  sentinentSy  generous 
aspiriogSy  and  laudable  ambition.  Be  proud,  as  the  majority  of 
mankiml  inost  unhappily  are,  and  endless  vexations  of  mind  shall 
be  the  consequence,  an  irritable  temper,  ridiculous  conduct,  mean 
and  pitiful  sentiments,  a  perpetual  subjuffatiou  and  slavery  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  till  worn  out  under  the  continual  smarting  of 
a  heart,  that  was  one  sore  place  all  over,  my  UKndd'he  man-of- 
mettle,  like  the  crest-fallen  humbled  Wolsey, 

"  His  foes  derislen,  and  his  patron's  bUrae, 
He  steals  to  death  from  angnlsh  and  from  shame.*' 

In  tracing  the  development  of  human  character,  there  is  no 
problem  so  difficult  of  solution  as  to  determine  whether  we  can 
justly  ascribe  the  calamitous  issues  of  life  to  the  influence  of 
men's  pride,  or  of  their  want  of  pride,  their  blending  too  much 
or  not  enough  of  this  quality  in  their  moral  constitution.  If  we 
ask,  for 

"  Why  did  Wolsey  near  the  steeps  of  fate, 
On  weak  fomidatioDS  raise  th*  enormous  weight.** 

The  catastrophe  of  his  life's  eventful  drama,  resolves  us, 

*'  Why  I  but  to  sinlc  beneath  misfortttne*s  blow. 
With  loader  ruin  to  the  galfs  below  ? 
What  gave  great  Vil Iters  to  th*  assassin's  knife. 
And  fixed  disease  on  Barley's  eloting  life? 
What  murdered  Wentwortb,  or  what  exiled  Hyde, 
Bv  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  7 
What  but  their  priie  indulged  In  courts  to  shine, 
And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  t" 

Had  these  men  been  less  proud,  they  would  have  been  more 
happy.  Had  they  been  more  proud,  they  would  have  been  less 
miserable.  Had  they  been  content  and  satisfled  when  they  had 
reason  enough  to  be  content  and  satisfled,  they  would  not  have 
aspired  as  they  did,  but  might  have  found  that  calm  and  placid 
smoothness  of  course  which  the  stream  of  life  seems  to  have 
been  formed  to  seek,  like  water,  whose  nature  is  to  find  its  exact 
level, 

**  Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Nor  in  proud  Mia  nagntficMitly  lost ; 
But  clear  and  arUess  pouring  thio'  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain." 

On  the  other  hand,  had  they  been  more  proud,  more  consist* 
wtly,  more  steadily,  more  firmly  proud,  from  fint  to  last,  fthey 
would  in  all  probability  have  avoided  the  littlenesses  and  paltry 
vanitiM  which  threw  them  under  the  wheels  of  popnlar  in- 
dignation ;  or  ia  the  snstaining  consciousDess  of  superior  virtue,- 
in  theif  fall  itself,  like  Csesar,  at  the  base  of  Pon^ey's  statoe, 
they  woQld  have  fallen  with  dignity,  and  have  .left  to  pos- 
terity the  admicable  raality  of  the  faUed  Scot,  so  exqniaitnly 
poortcayed. 
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"  His  race  of  Tirtoe  rniit 
His  was  the  e? e  of  Tropic  sun. 
No  pale  gradations  dim  liis  ray. 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay, 
With  orb  like  battle  target  red, 
He  mshes  ti>  his  ocean  bed, 
Stains  the  blue  wave  with  crimson  lights 
Then  sinks  at  once,  and  all  is  night. 

In  setting  thift  nicety  of  distinctions^  before  my  younger  friends 
especially,  and  bringing  home,  as  I  hope  I  do,  to  their  nnder- 
standings,  a  conviction  of  the  great  exqaisiteness  of  moral 
discrimination,  necessary  to  find  the  golden  mean,  and  to  steer 
between  the  Sylla  and  Charybdis,so  as  not  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
one,  not  dashed  upon  the  other:  to  be  proud,  so  as  will  ensure 
their  happiness,  yet  not  proud,  so  as  will  inevitably  lead  to  theit 
miseiy ;  I  establish  at  the  same  time  a  grand  contingent  theorem 
of  everlasting  troth:  and  that  is,  fwhat  now  you  must  see  and 
feel)  that  this  science  of  morality -is  not  so  easy  and  obvious  of 
attainment,  as  it  is  ordinarily  apprehended  to  be.  That  it  will 
cost  you  at  least  the  business  of  some  study,  thought,  and  calcu- 
lation, to  find  out  the  tact  of  that  manner  of  steering  and  of  re- 
gulating the  emotions  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  its  state  of  health  or  disease,  that  is  in  reality  all 
the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice.  A  bad  man,  a  dunce, 
and  a  blunderer  may  be  such,  on  any  contingence  of  chances, 
bat  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  make  a  good  one. 

Chance  and  good  luck  may  even  shovel  but  the  vast  and  de- 
cided preponderance  of  agreeable  sensations,  or  at  least  may  deal 
0^  a  raueb  less  portion  of  uneasy  and  afflictive  feelings,  to  the 
brateinealonlatingstupidity,  that  takes  the  weather  as  the  weather 
takia  itwif,  and  without  the  intention  of  a  virtue,  enjoys  all  that 
it  is  capable  of  enjoying,  in  the  sort  of  life  of  an  oyster  upon 
the  roek,  whose  sqle  capacity  and  sole  duty  is,  to  stick  there  in 
the  calm,  and  to  stick  there  in  the  storm. 

But  to  be  intelligently  happy,  (which  is  more  than  I  guess 
neh  things  are,)  there  must  be  a  study,  discernment,  and  dis-  , 
erimiDation  of  the  principles  which  conduce  to  happiness.  There 
mnst  be  consideration,  there  must  be  reflection,  which  the  man 
who  hath  not,  had  better  have  been  an  oyster,  for  then  he'd  have 
had '  netbiBg  of  manhood,  but  a  beard,  and  might  have  slept 
awaj  his  innocent  life  in  the  important  business  of  opening  his 
shell  to  take  in  whatever  God-a-mighty  sends  him,  aind  then 
shutting  it  again. 

In  esthnating  the  characters  of  men,  not  by  Nature  designed 
for  Mcb  a  condition  of  insensible  serenity,  (and  certainly  very 
rarely  finding  it)  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  that  demonstrates,  that  all  the  meannesses,  sinkings, 
and  unwortbinesseB  of  human  character,  take  tlieir  origiki  in  a 
want  of  pride.     While  all  the  calamities  and  disappointments 
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which  those  unworthinefiseB  never  fail  to  brtog^  in  their  train, 
derive  their  pungency  and  smartingf  from  an  exeeBS  of  pride. 

An  excess  of  pride  prompts  a  man  to  impatience  and  dissatis- 
faction, under  circumstances  in  which  reason  would  have  shown 
him  that  he  held  the  fair  level  of  ample  means,  and  an  ample 
share  of  happiness:  and  l^f  impatience  and  dissatisfactiOD, 
betrays  him  on  to  inordinate  desires  of  raising  himself  above 
that  level:  and  those  inordinate  desires  lead  to  inordinate,  unjust, 
or  unreasonable  means  of  doing  so ;  and  hinc  illse  lacrymn ! 
hence  those  tears,  hence  more  than  the  mighty  half  of  all  the 
mischief  which  the  world  calls  trouble  and  misfortune. 

Yet  again,  in  a  want  of  pride,  the  fruitful  source  of  equal  moral 
disorders,  originates  the  want  of  wisdom  to  avert  evils,  the  want 
of  fortitude  to  bear  them,  when  not  to  be  averted,  and  the  mighty 
power  which  misfortunes  in  themselves  would  not  have;  bat 
which  our  undervalnin|^  of  ourselves,  gives  them  to  break  our 
spirits,  and  subdue  our  virtue. 

But,  however  diflScult  it  may  be,  and  certainly  is,  to  dcaw  the 
nice  line,  between  the  pride  that  a  ouin  ought  to  have,  and  the 
pride  that  he  ought  nol  to  have,  that  is,  between  that  manner  of 
estimating  himself  which  will  make  htm  happy,  and  thai  which 
will  make  him  miserable.  The  moral  science  presents  as  with 
one  grand  axiom  to  assist  us  in  the  solution  of  this  problem;  and 
that  is,  that  whether  we  are  estimating  pride  as  a  commendable 
or  censurable  quality ;  the  theological  quality  which  is  gener- 
ally taken  for  its  antipode.  Humility  is  in  any  and  iii  every 
sense,  an  unqualified  and  unmingled  wee,  from  which  no  good 
whatever  can  result  Unnatural,  preposterous,  absurd,  and 
wicked.  It  is  a  quality  that  was  never  recommended  to  others, 
but  from  feelings  of  contempt,  and  purposes  of  oppression;  never 
taught  but  by  the  knave,  never  learned  but  by  the  dupe.  The 
proud  man,  may  certainly  be  a  bad  one,  the  humble  man,  ine- 
vitably miMr.  The  proud  man  is  within  the  predicaments  of 
being  conditionally  virtuous  or  vicious,  the  humble  man  is 
vicious  out-and-out,  and  at  any  rate.  He  is  humble  indeed. 
And  the  very  derivation  of  the  word  humble^  from  the  Latm 
hHmilie,  kumijacen9y  lying  upon  the  ground,  as  the  physical 
aigniication,  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  root  of  the  abstract 
ami  moral  one,  indicates  ootfaing  more  nor  less  than  the  attitude 
in  which  priests,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  have  wished  to  see  the 
people— i.  e.  Ufing  upon  the  ground. 

And  hence  it  hath  been  tl^  morality  (if  morality  it  may  for 
this  oecasion  be  called)  of  all  religions  alike,  to  recommend 
bumiUty.  Their  universal  text  hath  been.  Lie  down,  lie  down  f 
The  especial  &vor  of  the-  God,  whether  he  were  the  Jugger- 
naut of  the  Ganges,  or  the  Vampire  of  the  J<Mrclan,  hath  been 
invariably  pled§^  to  the  mean-sjnrited/  the  broken-hearted,  the 
eringing,  sneaking  cowards,  that  would  mont  patieatly  lay  their 
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Deeksin  the  iBife»  for  God's  vicegerents  to  trample  en.  A  fitet 
that  coold  hardly  escape  the  observatioo  oC  any  peBSon*  who 
hath  beea  old  enough  to  observe,  that  'tis  always  the  most  proud 
and  haughty  of  mankind,  who  most  recommend  hoitiiHtyto 
others.  And  for  a  very  gtMMi  reason  too,  for  'tis  the  essential 
pact  and  policy  of  consummate  arrogance,  to  inculcate' the  most 
earnest  lessons  of  humility,  because  as  every  thing  is  relative, 
be  who  lowers  the  ground  about  him»  raises  himself;  and  Gulliver 
it  a  perfect  Giant,  when  all  the  rest  are  Liliputians. 

And  for  this  reason,  could  we  conceive  so  foolish  a  conemt,  as 
that  a  God  should  recTommend  humility,  a  shrewd  man  would 
sQspect  his  Godhead  for  it  I  wonder  how  a  man  can  do- it — 
for  the  very  expense  of  impudence  that  it  must  cost  him,  to  do 
it  well! 

Nothing  can  be  a  virtue,  but  what  would  be  a  virtue  in  every 
body,  and  equally  incumbent  on  every  body,  but  if  eveiy  body, 
ivas'to  be  humble,  you*d  have  nothing  but  humble  pie — till  you 
had  lost  the  taste  of  every  thing  else.  But  if  after  all,  you  had 
wit  enough  left  to  ask  those  who  had  dished  you  up. this  doc- 
trine, to  shew  you  some  evidence  of  its.effect  upon  themselves, 
they'd  soon  let  you  know  that  they  had  an  allegorical  way  of 
fwallowiog  it,  that  'twas  figurative  for  the  clergy,  and  a  ikg  for 
aoy  body  else.  So  that  this  humility,  this  beggar's  virtue,  this 
eh^fy-tiee  divinity,  is  a  convenient  scarecrow, 

*'  It  jpiards  the  frait  which  priests  and  tricksters  eat. 
Who  nerer  set  Sjt  up  to  fright  themselves, 
They  know  *tls  rsgs  and  gather  in  the  face  on*t. 
While  obatterlng  shallow  daws  sUrte,  and  are  faanble.'* 

The  most  high  (say  the^)  dwelleth  with  the  man. that  is  of 
a  meek   and   contrite   spirit  only.     He  never  pays  for  his 
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Sumility  is  therefore  demonstrated  to  be  no  virtue,  because 
it  is  of  no  use,  unless  it  be  called  being  of  use  to  promote  and 
subserve  the  tyrannical  ascendancy  of  insolent  and  over-beariag 
men,  which  ascendancy  after  all,  is  not  fruitful  of  happiness  even 
to  themselves ;  so  taking  this  idea  of  humility  as  the  measure 
and  gauge,  we. shall  in  most  oases  be  able  to  determine  the  difbr- 
enee,  between  what  may  be  called  a|»roper>  and  what  most  be 
deemed  an  tinproper  pride.  . 

Tkatf  by  this  rule  will  be  shown  to  be. in  every  case,  an  im- 
proper pride,  which  is  of  similar  character,  and  appeasain  similar 
effects  to  those  of  humility,  propounding  <mly  a  selfish  ungener^ 
Dus,  and,  after  all,  a  pitiful  ascendancy  over  othem,  subversive  of 
iJkeir  happiness,  and  not  4^nducing  to  our  own.  The  pride  which 
a  man  .may  certainly  know  to  be  not  right  in  himself,  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  disgust,  with  wliich  he  oontemplateB  it  in 
another.    For  no  roan  is  so  impatient  of'  pride  in  asMMier,  as  the 
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pTOoA  maa  bimtdf.  Attd  florely-  tb«l  roust  be  a  torrjr  foett  io 
your  owft  bouse,  whom  you  woald  ItnofW  to  be  a  tMef,  wbcrtrer 
elie  you  met  bim.  A  quality  wbieh  you  could  not  wisb  to  be 
unifeital,  is  one  thai  you  ^an  have  oa  right  to  enCertaia  yoantlL 
This  eoaaideration  ttands  in  voflleieBt  ceoswe  of  that  more  iaoo^ 
cent  form  of  pride,  vrbicb  appean '  in  the  modification  of  tHsntlsf, 
whichy  while  it  does  no  good  would  do  no  barm  taany  body— 
but  would  rather  seek  to  conciliate  by  toe  great  a  humility  and 
condescension,  to  **  buy  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men/'  with 
unwortbinesses  and  littlenesses,  which  a  proper  pride  would  lay 
its  embaigo  on,  ere  they  appeared.  It  was  therefore  said  with 
the  strictest  correetneas  of  an  eminent  character,  that  **  he  waa 
too  proud  to  be  ▼ain/'i  The  vain  man  is  a  walking  compliment 
to  every  man  he  meets ;  he  may  make  himself  ridiculous,  bat  he 
is  not  unamiable.  It  would  argue  a  greater  Ikult  to  be  too  severe 
in  oensore,  than  any  that  our  censure  can  impugn  in  the  merely 
vain  person.  But  the  pride  that  walks  our  streets,  has  nothing  ci 
that  oharacteB  of  coddescensioo  which  justly  conquers  our  re- 
sentment, and  mitigates  our  censure.  It  is  not  amiable,  it  is  not 
ii)ee0ent>  BOB  indicates  the  least  wish  or  willingness  thatotbere 
4boqld  be  hsfipy  ;  bet  to  all  the  littleness  and  puerility  of  vanity 
it,suj[NSEaddft.  the  frightful  features  of  a  ferocbus  and  savage  die- 
pQlitipn* 

These  are  your  sulky,  suHen,  acowUng  fellows,  your  twHibUe 
masters,  that  think  it  dignity  to  fright  the  face  of  civilised  life 
from  its  propriety,  who  cannot  speak  to  a  servant,  in  the  remem- 
brance of  what  we  all  are,  no  better  than  our  servants,  nor  to  a 
stranger,  but  with  a  manner  that  indicates,  that  civility  is  very 
unnatural  to  them.  These  are  your  proud  men  indeed,  pittifully, 
tilUiteiisly  peoud*  Tyraettt  abroad,  you  may  be  sure,  are  oow* 
aids  and  slevfs  at  home.  • 

The  airs  that  a  man  gives  himself,  always  bespeak  the  kind  of 
drilUeg.  thai  be  has  been  used  to,  as  be  commands,  so  has  he 
been  coMmnndtd,  Tbe  cur  tbet  snarls,  where  he  may  snarl, 
has  been  previously  disoipltned  to  liek  the   foot  that  kicks 


TUasortof  pride  it  is,  (so  exactly  indicated  by  the  esseiriial 
beoaUty  and  boosblenesaof  lieart  and  mind  in  which  it  origi- 
natei»>.:Wbidi  we  see  eeetinually  betraying  its  weak-hearted 
victims  into  those  inordinate,  greedy,  and  tyninnical  grasping^  at 
tbe  means  of  aneemerited  ascendancy,  and  consequent  intensity 
ef .  disuppoietsmit  ie  missing  what  they  grasped  at,  that  fills  the 
wwfld  with  tn^gedies  of  crime  and  bersor,  of  which  the  fates  are 
iweoent  This  ia  the  pride>  wbieh  a  philoso)>hical  eiEamination 
yim  ideolify  as  "4be  patent  of  each  ruthless  thought  and  fa^ 
mentable  dsed,''  which  spoils  the  anatomy  of  humanity's  good 
iWtuire^  writes  the  u|^y  furrows  of  frovming  arrogance  in  the 
ooanteoasiee^  stiffens  tlieneek,  weakens  the  knee;  making  the 
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mafi  at  once  unable  to  bow,  but  ready  euough  to  kn«el,  the  cha-^ 
racter  so  exquisitely  satirized  in  one  single  line  of  Homer* 

.    .  .     ^wos  ofJL/iarr*  txw  kpaJHiipf  V  9ka^io, 

Ready  to  thrfiAten^  readier  still  to  fear, 
A  dog  in  forehead,  btrt  in  heart  a  deer« 

So  invariably  will  jou^  find  the  tyrant's  countenance  allied  to 
ther  coward's  beiarti  And  sb,  by  its  ever  apparent  alliance  with 
the  greatest  hdnrbl^nessp  of  mind,  with  a  promptitude  to  submit, 
BDdsoeaic,  andquail>  and  cringe  its  turn ;  will  you  distinguish 
the  pride  which  yo«t  ought  not  to  have,  the  pride  never  enough 
lo  be  abhorred  atid  despi«pd,  itf  whomsoever  found,  from  the 
pride  whhib  you  otigAl  ti9^HaVe*j  ttjef  prja§  that  becomes  a  many 
the  pride  from  the  excess  of  which  there  is- no  danger,  and  in  the 
deficittiey  of  which  thereis.  no  safety. 

TarqniD  vras  proud^  ant)*  made  eyery  body  ^bout  him,  miserable. 
Cieero  v^as  proud,  and  all  the  world  was  the  better  for't.  Hie 
prtte  of  Tarqiiid  yOu  will  perceive,  proce^ed  from  the  want  of  a 
P^Ub  like  that  of  Cicero. 

There  is  a  noble  consciousness  of  real  merit,  too  great  to  be 
vain,  too  gei^erous  to  be  haughty,  but  that  can  and  will  maintain 
iMigoity  in-all  evcirtsrt^f  f6rtbne,  tHat'values  lite*  itself  only  as 
it  can  be  held  with  honor,  that-  fears  jiot  poverty,  so  it-comei^ 
witftoutdisrhonor. 

*'  One  self-approviog  hoar,  whole  years  dutweighs 
Of  stQpid  gazers  and  of  lo^d  hazzas, 
And  more  true  joy  Mareellos  exiled  feels. 
Titan  Ctesar  wHfa  the  Senate  at  his  heels." 

fe  is  the  want  of  this  true  pride  of-  truly  great,  and  of  great 
minded  men,  that  gives  place  to  the  pride  of  beggars,  slaves,  and 
felons  in  its  sC^ad,  and  makes  men  so  desperately  afraid  of  the 
mere  possibility  of  being  poor,  that  they  forestall  worse  horrors 
in  their  own  conceit,  than  poverty  in  any  shape  could  bring  on 
tbem,  and  make  theii*  ptgeott*4ivered  manh^d^  lack  mettle  to  be 
honest. 

Tis  this  want  of  the  pride,  that  man*s  nature  should  never  have 
been  found  wiihoiit$  tlmt  is  the  bane  aad  curse*  of  society,  that 
sets-up,  and  keeps-up  the  power  of  old  women,  idiots^  and 
babies,  and  forces <  the  foil  gro^ii  manhood'  of  the  mind,  as  it 
were,  to  walk  abroad  in  the  worsrout  frock  and  pin-a-fore,  that 
werdltted  for  it  in  the  nursery. 

Is  it  fiUing?  is  it  honourable  ?  is  it,  or  can  it  come  to. good? 
that  men  who  know  better,  philosophers,,  scholars,  reasoners,. 
who  can  think  and  who  might  speak  ]  should  be  for  ever  asking 
a  baby's  leave  to.  go  out  and  in^  of  the  papas  and  mammas  of 
society  ?  And  that  the  astronomer  and  geologist  should  feel  then); 
selves  obliged  to  cut  and  shape  those  noble  sciences,  like  the 
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elepbant$,  thinoceroses,  and  mammoths,  to  the  proper  size  for 
putting  into  N^oah's  ark,  and  leaving'  them  to  grow  into  thd 
proper  size  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  mammoths  again,  after 
it's  done  raining? 

Shame  on  it.  O  shame !  who  is  it  that  deserves  to  be  trampled 
on  but  those  who  lay  their  necks  in  the  mire?  Who  are  they 
who  are  truly  contemptible,  and  must  feel  themselves  to  be  so, 
but  they  who  truckle  to  a  lie ;  who  keep  it  up  to  impose  on 
others  without  even  the  poor  apology  of  being  imposed  on  them- 
selves, and  who  must  say  so,  must  seem  so,  must  connive^  and 
must  be  silent,  that  thieves  and  liars  may  reign  and  prosper. 

Surely  sirs,  if  there  be  any  pride  in  man  worth  gratifying,  it !» 
the  pride  that  would  disdain  to  truckle  or  compromise  with 
guile;  but  would  throw,  back  life  itself,  if  the  condition  of 
holding  it  must  be,  dissimulation. 

To  carry  up  and  down  this  haughty  city  a  discontented^  spirit, 
that  like  the  beaten  cur  would  lain  bark  out,  but  dare  not ;  and 
to  hear  the  cries  for  Catholic  enaancipation  without  the  co\yrag^ 
to  combine  and  make  a  generous  effort  for  Protestant  emaiict- 
pation ;  for  the  liberty  and  right,  not  merely  to  shift  the  degrad- 
ing yoke  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  but  to  throw  it  off  oar 
backs  and  to  trample  it  under  our  feet ! 

Not  to  have  tMs  right^  is  to  be  slaves  indeed ;  and  *^  disguise 
thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  slavery ^still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught  !'^ 

Tis  the  feeling  of  pride,  itself,  tha[t  I  am  anxious  to  avvakea 
in  your  bosoms,  that  noble  respect  for  your  own  individual  rights^ 
•and  that  high  conOdence  in  your  own  virtue,  which  is  more  than 
«  seven-fold  shield  against  the  possibility  of  committing  mean 
mnd  unworthy  actions ;  the  sure,  the  infallible  inspiration  of  all 
that  is  great  in  purpose,  all  that  is  generous  in  sentiment,  and  i^l 
that  is  good  in  action.  And  to  that  nobte  pride  in  you,  tile 
pride  of  our  society's  summons,  the  coming  up  of  your  part  and 
and  share  in  the  glorious  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
You  know  the  re^. 

Dblbnda  bit  Carthago. 


EVIDENCES  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 

{From  ihM  New  York  Cmr€tpomdaU.) 

Mr.  Editor — It  is  very  desirable  that  this  question  should  be 
brought  before  the  public  in  all  possible  ways,  and  repeatedly. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  set  truth  on  a  firm  basis,  but  public  atten- 
tion to  public  discussion.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  urge  for  the  con- 
sideration of  your  readers,  what  I  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  aiynment,  and  the  solid,  unrefuted  objectioDS  to  Christianity, 
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which  strike  at  ita  very  foundalioii.  1  know  the  grots  ignbranoe 
of  the  clergy  geneFally.  I  koow  the  incbinpetence  of  ninety- 
idne  oat  of  every  hundred  of  them  to  such  a  discussion.  But  thcte 
are  some  among  them  who  know  the  common  defences;  and 
jaone  among  them  can  be  ignorant  of  the  extravagancies^  the 
falsehoods/  and  the .  obscenities  of  the  books  they  pretend  to  believe 
as  the  inspired  word  of  God.  If,  when  they  see  the  objections  of 
Christianity  staring  them  in  the  face— expoised  to  the  gasa  of  the 
poblie— calling  on  them  to  defend  the  system  they  preach— if, 
when  they  see  and  know  the  difBcalties  attending  their  doctrine, 
they  pass  them*  by  as  unworthy  of  their  notice,  they  are  either 
impadent  and  unprincipl^  swindlers,  taking  money  under  false 
pretences,  andneglecting  their  most  imperious  duty,  or  they  pro- 
fess themselves  unblushingly,  the  careless,  hired,  prostituted  advo- 
eates  of  an  indefensible  imposture ;  and  they  get  their  living  by 
the  public  profession  of  known  falsehood,  (fefendedon  their  part, 
because  it  conforms  to  the  prejudices  which,  from  a  misconducted 
education,  their  hearers  have  imbibed.  It  is  a  base  and  dishonest 
▼ocatk)n  thus  to  obtain  ease  and  luxury ;  and  a  great  majority  of 
tktai  know  it.  Is  it  not  high  timie  that  the  people  who  pay  them, 
dioald  know  it  too  f  This  may  be  h&rsh  language,  but  I  do  not 
acknowledge  the  claims  set  up  by  fraud  and  iaIseh(Kxl  to  be  treated 
with  respect. 

1  propose  in  a  series  of  short  essays —  . 

K  To  inveitigate  the  obvious,  and  coBWKm-sense  rules  for 
jadgiag  of  human  testimony;  particularly  the  plain  canons  of 
criticism  relating  to  the  evidence  of  history. 

2.  To  investigate  the  eiideace  on  wluch  Christianity  exuts, 
as  founded  on  the  passages  in  PUny,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius :  the 
fbigeries  in  Josephns  ara  Lgaginus  have  had  their  day. 

3.  To  investi^te  whether  there  be  any  and  what  evidenoe* 
for  the  authenticity  of  ourpiesent  gospels  over  cotemporary  and 
sMsknowledeed  forgeriea. 

4.  To  show  the  genwal  character  of  theancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  oa  whose  evidence,  the  authenticity  of  the  fbur 
gospels  now  adopted,  mainly  rests. 

6.  To  inquire  how  far  that  evidence  is  binding  on  the  men  of 
the  present  day.  . 

0.  To  compare  in  a  general  way,  the  value  of  religion,  with 
the  evils  that  arise  from  the  abuse  of  it :  and  to  enquire  whether 
leligion  be  of  any  use  whatever  in  a  social  community:  and  whe* 
ther  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiring  be  not  mere  folly  and  ab«. 
aordity,  v^hen  addressed  to  what  is  called  God,  or  the  supffeoBe 
being.    / 

T&s  may  take  me  at  least  half  a  doasen  papen.  I  shall  not 
pcetend  to  liovelty,  for  what  new  can  be  Uiged  on  such  a  subject 
at  this  day  }  But  the  clergy  bring  their  cause,  and  tiieir  abnae  cf 
lafideiitf  forward  every  Sunday,  in  iaveijr  plaee  of  vfoifhip 
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throughout  the  whole  land :  it  behoves  their  opponente,  there- 
fore, to.be  equally  on  the  alert,  and  urgent  with  liEtcts  and  ami- 
meats  which  the  clergy  are  bound  to  reply  to ;  and  which  they 
cnaaingly  treat  'with  apparent  contempt,  not  because  these 
faelB  sfid  arguments  are  easily  axwwered,  but  because  these 
hired  advocates  of  imposture  know  them  to  be  unanswer*. 
aJble. 

I  shaU  not,  however,  begia  this  series  of  essays  in  the 
pneseaft  comnnitticatiDii,  because  I  want  to  transmit  to  yoii^  some 
parages  that  tftcuck  me  with  muck  force,  and  whick  I  think  I  noted 
down  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  numbers  of  the ''  Republican/' 
I  b^IievA  nttniber  26iof  vol.  13,  page  820. 

I  have  been  meditating  on  the  general  practice  professed, 
adopted,  and  deiendfid  by  the  most  learned  among  the  Christian 
f^h^lEs^  the  practice  known  by  ;the  name  of  JBboiio;iisa-^tfae  prac- 
tice of  forging  aiid  lying  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  the  epm- 
mett  cause.  Wecan  fix  this  by  direct  evidence,  on  Origen,  Jetom, 
Bosebitis,  Cfaiysostom:  and  so  far  as  the  citation  cS  books  as 
genuiiie,  now  known  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  orthodox  to 
beforgerifs,  extends,  we  can  fix  it  on  almost  every  one  of  tha 
drivellecsoftheseooBdcentury"meB  whom  Evansoa  very  ap^ 
]lvopriatety  speaks  of,  as  the  ancient  mothers,  the  old  women  d: 
the  4:hurch.  Even  Priestley,  devoted  as  he  was  to  his  own  scheme^ 
of  Unitarian  Christianity,  could  not  help  after  Mosheim,  lament- 
ing this  rogish  poDpeasity  which  is  so  raanifi^t  a  blemish  in  the 
main  prqse  and  pillacB  of  the  Christian  edifice.  See  DisquiBiCions. 
on  Matter  and  Spirit,  voL  1,  pag)e3U3,  note :  Moshdm^'s  Disserta- 
tion, p.  247^248:.  '  What  credit  is  that  man  entitled  to,  ^^o 
joMfiee  and  pilsctices  fialsehood  and  ibrgei;y  wli^ever  it  is  likely 
to  serve  hisrjinrpose !  This  practice,  Jiowever,  is  not  without 
defenee  from  scriptural  example ;  as  the  following  texts  will 
Aofw.  To  be  sore  the  children 'of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  bear 
false  witness  a^nst  their  neighbour,  that  is  against  each  other ; 
enmples  of  lymg,  justifying  the  practice  from  high  authority, 
abound  ih  the  Christian  JKble. 

Thus,  14  Numbers  80, 34.  Doubtless  ye  shall  not  come  into 
the  land  eoncerntng  which  I  ^yfore  to  make  you  dvell  therein, 
save  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephanneh,  and  Joshua,  the  son  of  I^unu 
^  *  *  After  the  number  of  the  (kys  ia  which  ye  searched  the 
land,,  even  fcnty  days,  each  day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your: 
iniquitias^  even  forty  years ;  and  ye  shall  know  my  hrea/th  ef 
jMfomite. 

\  ¥^ap^  ch.  2%  V.  28.   Now,  therefore,  behold  the  Lord  hath 
put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these  prophets,  and  the  Lord 
knfth  'spdken  evit  opn^enmg  thee. 
^  JeieuL  7.    O  Lord,  tiiou  hast  deceived  me,,  and  1  am  gneatfy 


.  ifiJurem.  8*    Wflt  then  b<^  altogether  to  me  as  a  liar,  as 
waters  that  fail  ? 
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4  Jereui.  10.  *  O  Lord  God,  surcfly  Ihou  bas  jgireftily  deoeived 
t&is  people  and  Jerasalein. 

14  Ezek.  9.  if  a  prophet  is  deceived^  I  thei  Lord  decdved  ttnit 
prophet ;  and  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  destroy  him  from 
the  midst  of  my  people  Israel. — Might  not  oiii  welt  ask  here, 
why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?  If  he  is  deceived  did  not  you 
deceive  him  ?  Have  you  any  right  to  punish  him  for  yoter 
fault  ? 

2Thes.  ch.  29  V.  11.  For  this  cause  God  shall  send  Ihein 
strong  delusions  that  they  miglit  believe  a  lie ;  that  they  all  might 
be  damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth. — This  is  soinelfiTn|^  like 
God  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  then  punishing  not  only 
Pharaoh  but  the  Egyptians. 

That  we  should  find  the  time  serving  prevaHcat\6ir,  Paul, 
guilty  of  lying,  is  no  great  wonder:  he  jgave  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion :  he  lied  when 
he  said  he  was  called  in  question  for  the  resurrection  of  tUd 
,  dead :  he  professed  to  beconie  all  things  to  all  men,  16  serve 
his  own  purposes ;  but  in  the  following  passage,  he  defj^dd  lyin|r 
on  system  ;  no  wonder  the  ancient  fathers  wiere  led  away  by  his 
example. 

3  Rom.  70.  For  if  the  truth  of  God  hath  more  aboUbded 
tlnrongh  my  lie  unto  his  glory,  why  yet  am  1  also  judged  as.  a 
sinner? 

Jesus  himself  appears  to  have  used  a  prevarication  so  i^arljr 
approaching  to  a  falsehood,  that  I  beg  of  the  reader  to  disting^sh 
it  if  he  can.  In  7  John,  8,  he  says  to  his  brethren  who  jmt  nb 
faith  in  him  while  he  lived,  but  who  tookc^re  to  iiv^  i^li  'his 
reputation  after  he  was  dead,  '*  Go  y6  up  unto  this  feast ;  I  ^o  not 
up  fei  unto  this  feast,  for  my  time  is  fiot  yet  fully  cotoe.  >  Wbefik 
he  had  said  these  words  unto  them,  he  abode  still  ip  Galflb<H 
Bot  when  his  brethren  were  gone  up,  then  went  he  aho^kp^fahto 
the  feast,  not  openly,  but  as  it  vrett  in  secret  !*'•  A#al*e»dfr  tW 
direct  falsehood  that'wonld  other^se  be  nianifesty'  %he^^te^;y 
have  taken  care  to  foist  in  the  word  oupo  instead  of  ^A^.  Th^ 
true  reading  is,  I  shall  not  go  up  nnto  Xms  l*east.  -  The-lstteftti  iKe 
taogt  learnt,  the  most  approved  of  the  editors  of  the<]tf  eW^Testa-^ 
ment,  Griesbaeh,  has  settled  this  question  not  to  be  stinred  a^tf  ni 
He  has  ascertained  the  authenticity  of  auk,  and  adopted  k ;  aiid' 
rejected  oupo ;  instead  of  oifpo  tmitbaino,  it  is  ouk  anabksonicei; 
I  shall  not  go.  .  .  '^    ^ 

If  the  devil  be  the  father  of  lies,  must  we  impute  all  thtd^^lTieS 
id  that  much  abused  personage  f  But  contradictory  prb^epU 
and  examples  abound  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  **  Honour  tliy  falftV 
and  thy  iHother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,  which' 
the  Lord  thy  God  ^veth  thee."  Very  good.  Now  pray  «e«Ofl- 
tile  it  wHh  the  behaTioUr  of  Jesua  Christ  to  his  mother^  Iffor^^  in 
rapeatdd  instanc^b  of  harsh  language  and  reproof;  '€on^»re- 
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A  SHORT  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LATER  PERIOD  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  PAINE, 

Written  by  Walter  Morton,  Esq.  of  New-York ;  one  of  h%9 
Executors^ 

{From  ike  New  York  CwresponieM.) 

On  Mr.  Paine's  return  to  New-York,  in  1802,  a  public  dinner 
was  given  him  at  the  City  Hotel.  I  bein«:  one  of  the  commitlee 
of  arrangements,  who  prepared  toasts  for  the  occa$ion^  it  led  me 
to  an  acquaintance  with  that  justly  celebrated  man>  which  con- 
tinued without  intermission  to  the  day  of  his  death.  I  visited  Mr. 
Paine  several  times  at  his  farm,  at  New  Rochelle,  twenty-one 
miles  from  New- York,  where  he  resided  in  part  of  1804  and 
1805;  after  he  returned  to  reside  in  the  city,  I  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  spending  two  or  three  evenings  with  him 
every  week ;  these  visits  \jirere  generally  from  seven  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  I  usually  remained  with  him  till 
about  ten,  at  which  hour  h<3  went  to  bed.  We  generally  drank 
two  small  tumblers  of  rum  and  water,  each  containing  less  than 
half  a  gill  of  rum,  reduced  to  what  is  commonly  called  glass 
proof.  We  rarely  exceeded  this,  and  sometimes  for  weeks,  and 
even  months^  almost  in  succession,  I  saw  him  in  bed  before  my 
departure,  and  put  out  his  candle:  while  in  health  he  generally 
rose  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  always  took  a 
nap  for  about  two  hours  after  dinner;  and  while  at  the  farm  I 
ascertained  from  those  who  lived  in  the  house,  as  well  as  the 
store  keeper  who  supplied  the  liquor,  that  the  weekly  allow- 
ance was  limited  to  a  quart,  whatever  visitors  might  be  called  to 
partake. 

In  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  but  a  few  months  before  fab 
death,  his  mental  faculties  continued  strong,  firm,  and  vigorous, 
and  his  memory  so  retentive  as  to  repeat  verbatim  whole  sen- 
tences either  in  prose  or  verse,  of  any  thing  which  had  previously 
struck  his  mind :  this  he  always  did  with  great  ease  and  grace. 
About  six  months  before  his  death,  his  limbs  became  so  feeble 
that  he  could  scarcely  move  through  the  room ;  he  told  me 
when  alone,  that  he  felt  the  decay  of  nature  fast  increasing,  that 
he  might  possibly  live  six  or  even  twelve  months,  but  it  could 
not  exceed  muoh  beyond  that  time ;  and  feared  nothing  but 
being  reduced  to  a  bed  ridden  state,  so  as  to  lie  incapable  of  help- 
ing himself. 

In  his  religious  opinions  he  continued  to  the  last  as  stedfast 
and  tenacious  as  any  sectarian  to  the  definition  of  his  own  creed. 
He  never  indeed  broached  the  subject  first ;  but  to  intrusive  and 
inquisitive  visitors  who  came  to  try  him  on  that  point,  his  general 
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answer  was  to  this  effect  >—''  My  opiniona  are  befora  the  world, 
aiid  all  have  had  an  opportunity  to  refnte  them  if  they  caii ;  I 
believe  them  unanswerable  truths,  and  that  I  have  done  ^eat 
service  to  mankind  by  boldly  putting  them  forth ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  upon  the  subject;  I  have  labored  disinterestedly  in  the 
cause  of  truth/'  I  shook  his  hand  after  the  use  of  speech  was 
gone,  but  while  the  other  organs  told  me  sufficiently  that  he 
Inew  me  and  appreciated  my  affection,  his  eyes  glistened  with 
geoios  under  the  pangs  of  death. 


THE  BEAUTIES 

OF    SHAFTSBURY'S   "  CHARACTERISTICS." 

(Extracted  by  U.  D.  R.) 

Continued  from  p.  160, 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  a  creature  such  as  man^  who 
from  several  degrees  of  reflection  has  risen  to  that  capacity  which 
we  call  reason  and  understanding,  must  in  the  very  use  of  this 
iris  reasoning  faculty,  be  forced  to  receive  reflections  back  into 
his  mind  of  what  passess  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  affections,  or 
will ;  in  short,  of  whatsoever  relates  to  his  character,  codduct, 
or  behaviour  amidst  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  society,  Oir 
should  he  be  of  himself  unapt ;  there  are  others  ready  to  remind 
him,  and  refresh  his  memory,  in  this  way  of  criticism.  We  hav0 
all  of  us  remembrances  enough  to  help  us  in  this  work.  Nor  are 
the  greatest  favourites  of  fortune  exempted  from  this  ta»k  of  self- 
inspection.  Even  flattery  itself,  by  making  the  view  ^eeable'^ 
renders  us  more  attentive  this  way,  and  ensnares  us  in  the  habit. 
The  vainer  any  person  is,  the  more  he  has  his  eye  inwardly  flxed 
upon  himself;  and  is,  after  a  certain  manner,  employed  in  this 
home-survey.  And  when  a  true  regard  to  ourselves  cannot  oblige 
us  to  this  inspection,  a  false  regard  to  others,  and  a  fondness  for 
reputation,  raises  a  watchful  jealousy,  and  furnishes  us  sufficiently 
with  acts  of  reflection  on  our  own  character  and  conduct. 

In  whatever  manner  we  consider  this,  we  shall  find  still,  that 
every  reasoning  or  reflecting  creature  is,  by  his  nature,  forced  to 
endure  the  review  of  his  own  mind  and  actions ;  and  to  have 
representations  of  himself,  and  his  inward  affairs,  constantly  pass- 
ing before  him,  obvious  to  him,  and  revolving  in  his  mind. 
Now,  as  nothing  can  be  more  grievous  than  this  is  to  one  who  has 
thrown  off  natural  affection ;  so  nothing  can  be  inore  delightftil 
to  one  who  has  preserved  it  with  sincerity. 
There  are  two  things,  which  to  a  rational  creature  must  be 
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horribly  olTensiTe  and  gnevous ;  viz.  ^  To  have  the  reflectioa  in 
his  mind  of  any  unjust  action  or  behaviour,  which  he  knows  to  be 
naturally  odious  and  ill  deserving  ;  or,  of  any  foolish  action  or 
behaviour,  which  he  knows  to  be  prejudidai  to  his  own  interest 
or  happiness/' 

P.  121.  There  scarcely  is,  or  can  be  any  creature,  whom  con- 
sciousness of  villainy,  as  such  merely,  does  not  at  all  oilbnd ;  nor 
any  thing  opprobrious  or  heinously  imputable,  move,  or  affect 
If  there  h^  such  a  one ;  it  is  evident  he  must  be  absolutely  indif- 
ferent towards  moral  good  or  ill.  If  this  indeed  be  his  case;  it 
will  be  allowed  he  can  be  no  way  capable  of  natural  affection : 
If  not  of  that ;  then  neither  of  any  social  pleasure,  or  mental  en- 
joyment, as  shown  above ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  must  be  sub- 
ject to  ajl  manner  of  horrid^  unnatural,  and  ill  affection.  So  that 
to  want  conscience,  or  natural  sense  of  the  odiousness  of  crime 
and  injustice,  is  to  be  most  of  all  miserable  in  life  ;  but  where 
conscience,  or  sense  of  this  sort  remains,  there,  consequently, 
whktever  is  committed  against  It,  must  of  necessity,  by  means  of 
reflection,  as  we  have  shown,  be  continually  shameful,  giievoos, 
and  offensive. 

A  man  who  in  a  pasrion  happens  to- kill  bia  companion,  relents 
immediately  on  the  sight  of  what  he  has  done.  His  revenge  is 
changed  into  pity,  and  his  hatred  turned  against  himself.  And 
this  merely  by  the  power  of  the  object.  '  On  this  account  he  sa^ 
fers  agonies ;  the  subject  of  this  continually  occurs  to  him ;  and 
of  this  he  has  a  constant  ill  remembrance  and  displeasing'  con- 
sciousness. If,  on  the  other  side,  we  suppose  him  not  to  relent  or 
suffer  any  real  concern  or  shame ;  then,'  either  be  has  no  sense  of 
the  deformity  of  crime  and  justice,  no  natural  affection,  and,  oon- 
sequently^'no  happiness  or  peace  within :  or  if  he  has  any  sense  of 
moral  worth  or  goodness,  it  must  be  of  a  perplexed  and  contra- 
dictory kind.  He  must  pursue  an  inconsistent  notion,  idolize 
some  false  species  of  virtue,  and  affect  as  noble,  gallant,  or  worthy, 
that  which  is  irrational  and  absurd. 

And  how  tormenting  this  must  be  to  him,  is  easy  to  conceive. 
For  never  can  such  a  phantom  as  this,  be  reduced  to  any  certain 
form.  Never  can  this  Proteus  of  honour  be  held  steady  to  one 
shape.  The  pursuit  of  it  can  only  be  vexatious  and  distracting. 
There  is  nothing  besides  real  virtue  (as  has  been  shown)  which 
can  possibly  hold  any  proportion  to  esteem,  approbation,  or  good 
conscience.  And  he  who,  being  led  by  false  religion  or  prevailing 
custom,  has  learnt  to  esteem  or  admire  any  thing  as  virtue  which 
is  not  really  such  ;  must  either  through  the  inconsistency  of  such 
an  esteem,  and  the  perpetual  immoralities  occasioned  by  it,  come 
at  last  to  lose  all  conscience,  and  so  be  miserable  in  the  worst 
way ;  or  if  he  retains  any  conscience  at  all,  it  must  be  of  a  kind 
never  satisfactory,  or  able  to  bestow  content.  For  it  is  impossible 
that  a  cruel  enthusiast,  or  bigot,  a  persecutor^  a  murderer,  a  bravo. 
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a  pinfe«  orally  viHaiii  of  leas  degree,  who  is  false  to  the  society 
of  mankind  in  generali  and  contradicts  natural  aflTecUon,  should 
have  any  fixed  principle  atall,  any  real  standard  or  measure  hv 
which  he  can  regulate  his  esteem^or  any  solid  reason  by  which 
to  form  his  approbation  of  any  one  moral  act.  And  thus  the  more 
be  sets  up  honour,  or  advances  zeal,  the  worse  he  renders  his 
nature  and  the  more  detestable  his  character.  The  more  he  en- 
gages in  the  love  or  admiration  of  any  action  or  practice^as  great 
sad  gkxiousy  which  is  in  itself  momlly  ill  ai|d  vicious  ;  the  more 
eonlmdiction  and  self-approbation  he  must  incur.  For  there 
being  nothing  more  certain  than  this,  **  That  no  natural  affection 
can  be  oontr^dicted,  nor  no  nnnaturel  one  advanced,  without  a 
IMBJodice  in  some  degree  to  all  natural  affection  in  general/*  it 
nust  follow,*' That  inward. deformity  growing  greater,  by  the 
encouragement  of  unnatural  affection ;  llere  must  be  so  much  the 
more  subject  for  dissatisfactory  reflection^  the  more  any  false 
principle  of  honour,  any  false  religion,  or  superstition  prevails.'^ 

So  that  whatevernotions  of  this  kind  are  cherished,  or  what- 
ever character  affected,  which  is  contrary  to  morel  equity,  and 
leads  to  inhumanity,  tluough  a  false  conscience,  or  wrong  sense  of 
bonoor,  serves  only  to  bnog  a  man  more  under  the  lash  of  real 
sod  just  conscience,  shame,  and  self-reproach.  •  Nor  can  any  one, 
who  by  any  pretended  authority,  commits  one  single  immorality, 
be  able  to  satisfy  himself  with  any  reason,  why  he  should  not  at 
another  time  be  carried  further,  into  aU  manner  of  villainy  ;  such 
perhaps  as  he  even  abhors  to  think  of.  And  this  is  a  reproach 
vrUch  a  mind  must  of  necessity  make  to.  itself  upon  the  least 
violation  of  natural  consdence,  in  doing  what  is  morally  deformed 
sod  ill  deserving,  though  warranted  by  any  example  or  prece- 
dent among  men,  or  by  any  supposed  injunction  or  command  of 
bigher  powers. 

Firom  alt  this  we  may  easily  conclude,  how  much  our  happiness 
depeode  upon  natural  and  good  affection.  For  if  the  chief  happi- 
ness be  lirom  the  mental  pleasures,  and  the  chief  mental  pleasures 
are  such  as  we  hare  described,  and  are  founded  in  natural  affec- 
tion, it  follows,  **  That  to  have  the  natural  affections,  is  to  have 
the  tbiet  means  and  power  of  self-enjoyment,  the  highest  posses«> 
fioD  and  happiness  of  life.'' 

Now  as  to  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  the  satisfactions  be- 
longing to  mere  senses ;  it  is  evident,  they  cannot  possibly  have 
their  ^ect;  of  afford  any  valuable  enjoyment,  otherwise  than  by 
the  means  of  social  and  natural  affection. 

To  live  well,  has  no  other  meaning  with  some  people,  than  to 
eatand  drink  well.  And  methinks  it  is  an  unwary  concession  we 
make  in  favour  of  these  pretended  good  livers,  when  we  join  with 
them,  in  honouring  their  way  of  life  with  the  title  of  living  fast 
Asif  thejir  lived  the  faster  who  took  the  greatest  pains  to  e^jey 
least  of  life)  for  if  our  account  of  happiness  be  right,  the  greatest 
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eajeymefati  ia  4lfe  are  Baclr  as  these  men  paa  over  in  their baste^ 
and  have-scafee  everallolred  themeelnies  the  liberty  ^f  tasting. 

The  ¥ery  notion  of  adebanchee  (whidi  is  a  sally  into  whatever 
icatt  he  ianagined  of  pleasure  and  volupftuousness)  carri^  with  it 
a  friffinreieleDoe  to  society,  or  fellowship.  It  may  be  called  a 
aarfei*,  or  excess  of  eating'  and  dnvking*,  but  hardly  a  debluich  of 
that  icind,  when  the  eteess  is  committed  separately,  out  of  all 
society,  or  fellowship.  And  one  who  abuses  himself  in  this  way, 
is  ^ten  called  a  solb,  but  never  a  debauchee.  The  courtezans,  and 
even  the  commonest  of  women,  who  live  by  prostitution,  know 
very  well  how  necessary  it  is^  that  every  one  whom  they  imtertatn 
with  their  beauty,  should  believe  there  are  satisfactions  recipro* 
«a1 ;  nnd  that  pieasures  am  no  less  given  than  received.  And 
were  this  imagination  to  be  wholly  taken  ai^ay,  there  woiAd  be 
hardly  any  of  the  grosser  sort  of  mankind,  who  Would  ntfl  pet^ 
ceive  theirtemaining  pleasure  to  be  of  a  slender  estimation. 

Who  is  there  dan  well  or  long  enjoy  any  thing,  when  alone, 
-and  abstracted  perfectly,  even  in  his  very  mind  and  ihoDight,  from 
every  tbiag  belonging  to  society?  Who  would  ftot  ob  such  terms 
as  these,  te  presently  cloyed  by  any  sensual  indulgence  }  Who 
would  not  soon  grow  uneasy  with  his  pleasure,  however  ex<|uisite, 
tHi  he  had  found  means  to  im)>artit  and  nmke  it  truly  pleasant  tb 
hhn,  by  communicatiDg,  and  stmrin^  it  4t  least  with  some  one  ^v^e 
laetson  ?  Let  men  imagine  what  they  please ;  let  them  sopposie 
themselves  ever  so  selfish;  or  desire  ever  so  much  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  that  narrow  principle,  by  which  they  Would  brnig 
nature  under  restraint r  nature  will  break  out;  and  m  agonies, 
disquiets,  and  a  distea^red  state,  deaKMH^nite  evidently  the  ill 
oonBequence  of  such  violence,  the  absuivlity  of  sudi  a  device,  and 
the  pmnshment  which  belongs  to  such  a  monstrous  and  h6rrid 
endeavour. 

Tfaas,  therefore^  not  only  thepleisures  of  the  mind,  but  even 
those  of  tbe  body  tiepend  on  natural  affection  t  insomuch,  that 
where  this  is  wanting,  they  not  only  lose  their  force,  but  are  In  ^ 
manner  converted  into  mieviiness  4lnd  disgust.  The  sensations 
which  should  naturally  afford  contentml&tit  and  d^ight,  produce 
rattier  discontent  and  sourness,  and  breed  a  wearisomeness  and 
restlessness  in  the  disposition.  This  ^e  may  perceive  by  the 
perpetual  inconstancy  and  ieve  of  change,  so  remarkable  in  those 
wIk)  have  nothing  communicative  or  Mendly  in  their  pleasures. 
Good  fellowship,  in  Ms  abstract  sense,  seems  indeed  to  have  some 
thing  more  constant  and  deteribining.  The  company  supports 
the  humour.  It  is  the  same  in  love.  A  certain  tenderness  and 
Mnerosity  of  aibction  supports  the  passion,  which  otherwise 
Wbuld  instantly  be  ebanged.  The  perfect  beauty  caauot,  of 
itself,  retain  or  Ilk  it  And  that  l()ve  which  has  no  otiier  foundation, 
Iml  relies  on  this  exterior  kind,  is  soon  turned  into  aversion. 
Sntiety,  perpetual  disgust,  and  feverisbness  of  desire,  attend  those 
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wlio  fMssionately  stady  pleasure.  Tbey  best  enjoy  it,  who  study 
to  reflate  their  pasatons.  And  by  this  they  will  come  to  knotr 
how  abiolate  an  incapacity  there  is  in  any  thing  sensual  to  please, 
or  give  coDtentment,  where  it  depends-  not  on  somethings  friendly 
or  sodal,  sonnethibg  coDJoined,  and  in  affinity  withkiad  or  natural 
aflection. 

It  happens  with  mankind,  that  whilst  some  are  by  necessity 
confined  to  labour,  others  are  proTided  with  abundance  of  aH' 
tldugs,  by  the  pains  and  laboar  of  inferiors.  Now,  if  among  the' 
soperior  and  easy  sort,  tberebe  not  something  of  fit  and  proper' 
employment  raised  in  the  room  of  what  is  wanting  in  common' 
labour  and  toil ;  if  instead  of  an  applicaition  to  any  sort  of  work, 
soch  as  has  a  good  and  honest  end  in  society  (as  letters,  sciences,' 
ark,  husbandry,  public  affairs,  economy,  or  the  like)  there  be  a 
thorough  neglect  of  all  duty  or  employment,  a  settled  idleness, 
sopioeness,  and  inactivity  ^  this  of  necessity  most  occasion  a  most 
relaxed  and  dissolute  state  ;  it  must  producea  total  disoider  of  the 
piS6ms«  aad  boeak  out  in  the,  strangest  irregularities  4tiiaginable. 

We  see  the  enormow  growth  of  lujniry  i«  oapitftl  cities,  such' 
aibave.becn  long  the  seat-ofempiPCr  We  see-  what  >improve*- 
QsenU  are  Ipad^  in  viee  o^every*  kind,  where  numbers  qf  raenard* 
maiatained  in  lazy  opulence,  aud  wanton  plenty.  It  is  otherwise" 
with  those  who  are  taken  up  in  lionest  and  dw  empkry menl^,  and^ 
hase  heepr  well  inured  to  it  fbom  their-  youth.  This  we  may-  ob-* 
serve  in  the  hardy  remote  provincials^  the  inhabitants  of  smaller 
towBSy  and  the  industrious  sort  .of  common  people ;  where  Jt  ts* 
rase  to  m^ctwvlfa  any  tnstanees  of  those  irregulantfes-  which  are^ 
known  ia  courts  and  palaces }  and  in  theneh  foundations  of  ^ea9y» 
piOBpefed  priests. 

9»  141.  T>ere  is  nothing  more  certain,  or  more  universally^ 
agneed^than  this;  **  Tliatlif#maysometimes^beevenamisldrtune 
aadmiBevy."  To- enforce  the  continuance  of  it  in  creatures^  re- 
dneetltosQAextremity,.  is  esteemed  the  greatest  cruelty.  And 
tfadoi^k  religion  forbids  that  any  one  should  be  his  own  reliever ;' 
yet,  if  by-  some  fortunate  accident,  death  offers  of  itself,  it  isem- 
bcaoedas  highly  welcome.  And  on  this  aeeomat  the  nearest* 
fiienda  and  relations  often,  rejoice  at  the  release  of  one  entirely- 
MoTcd^  even  though  be  him3eK  may  havo  been  so  weak,  asi 
etmestly  to^declipedaathyaadendteavourthe  utmost  prolongment- 
of  his  own  nneligible  state.  • 

Since  life,  tlierefore,  may  frequently  prove  a  misfortune  and 
miseiiy ;  and  sincQ  it  naturally  becomes  so,  by  being  only  pro- 
longed to  the  itifirmities  of  old  age ;  since  there  is  nothing,  withal 
moi«  common  thaDto  see  life^  overvalued,  and  purchased  at  soch 
a  cost  as  it  can  never  justly  bethought  worth ;  ittfoliowseyidently;> 
that  the  passion  it8ell(iiil^.,  the  love  of  life,  and  abhorrence  or^ 
dread  of  death)  if  beyond  a  certain  degree,  and  overbalancing  ia 
the  temper  of  any  creature,  must  lead  him  directly  against  his* 
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own  interest ;  make  hiifi,  upon  occanqn,  beeome  the  gieeteit 
eoeiny  to  himself;  and  necessitate -him  to  act  as  such. 

But  though  it  were  allowed  the  interest  and  good  of  a  creatofe^ 
by  all  courses  and  means  whatsoever,  in  any  circumstances,  or  at 
any  rate,  to  preserve  life ;  yet  would  it  be  against  his  inlertet  still 
to  have  this  passion  in  a  high,  degree.  For  it  would  by  this 
means  prove  ineffectual^and  no  way  conducmgto  its  end.  Variotis 
instances  seed  not  be  given.  For  what  is  there,  better  known « 
than  that  at  all  times  an  excessive  fear  betrays  to  danger^  instead 
of  saving  from  it  ?  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  act  sensibly » 
and  with  presence  of  mind,  even  in  his  own  preservation  and 
defence,  when  he  is  strongly  preaied  by  such  a  passion.  On  all 
extraordinary  emergencies,  its  courage,  and  resolutbn  saves; 
whilst  cowardice  robs  us  of  the  means  of  safety,  and  not  only 
deprives  us  of  our  defensive  faculties,  but  even  runs  us  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  makes  us  meet  that  evil  which  of  itself  would 
never  have  invaded  us. 

But  were  the  consequences  of  this  passion  less  injurious  than  we 
have  represented ;  it  mustbe  allowed.still  that  in  itself  it  can  be  no 
other  than  miserable ;  if  it  be  misery  to  feel  cowardice,  and  be 
haunted  by  those  spectres  and  horrors  which  are  proper  to  the 
character  of  one  who  has  a  thorough  dread  of  death.  For  it  is 
not  only  when  dangers  happen,  and  hazards  are  incurred,  that 
this  sort  of  fear  oppresses  and  diatvacts.  If  it  in  the  least  preyails, 
it  gives  no  quarter,  so  much  as  at  the  safest,  stillest  hour  of  retreat 
and  quiet.  Every  object  suggesli(  thought  enough  to  employ  it. 
k  operates  when  it  is  least  observed  by  others ;  and  enters  at  all 
times  into  the  pleasantest  parts  of  life,  so  as  to  corrupt  and 
poison  all  enjoyment  and  content.  One  may  safely  aver,  that  by 
reason  of  this  passion  alone,  many  a  life,  if  inwardly  and  closely 
viewed,  would  be  found  to  be  thoMoghly  miserable,  though  at- 
tended with  all  other  circumstances  which  in  appearance  render 
it  happy:  But  when  we  add  to  this,  the  meannesses,  and  base 
condescensions,  occasioned  by  such  a  passionate  concern  for 
living  i  when  we  consider  how  by  means,  of  it  we  are  driven  to 
actions  we  can  never  view  without  dislike,  and  fiocoed  by  degrees 
from  our  natural  conduct,  into  still  greater  crookednesses  and 
perplexity ;  there  is  no  one,  surely,  so  disengenuous  as  not  to 
allow,  that  life  in  this  case  becomes  a  sorry  purchase,  and  is 
passed  with  little  freedom  or  satisfaction* 

For  how  can  this  be  otherwise,  wbibl  eiwry  thing  which  is 
generous  and  worthy,  even  the  chief  relish^  happiness,  and  good 
of  life,  is  for  life's  sake  abandoned  and  reonaaeed? 

A  man  of  courage  may  be  cautioaa  without  aaal  lear.  And  a 
man  of  temper  may  resist  or  punish  wichent  anger.  Sntjo  oidi* 
nary  characters  there  must  necessarily  baaoaM  mbstnte  of  the  real 
passions  themselves,  which,  however,  inthemaiii,  aie  able  to 
allay  and  temper  one  another.  Ajid  thus  anger  in  a  manner 
becomes  necessary.     It  is  by  this  passion  that  one  creature  oflbr- 
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isig  vialoBoe  to  ^oi^tbery  k  deterred  from  the  executioo,  whilst 
he  observes  how  the  attempt  affects  his  feliow,  and  knows  by 
the  very  signs  which  accompany  this  rising  motion,  that  if  the 
inqairy  be  carried  ferther^it  will  nbt  pass  easily,  or  with  impunity. 
It  is  this  passion  withal,  which  after  violence  and  hostility  exe- 
cuted, rouses  a  creature  in  opposition,  and  assists  him  in  returning 
like  hostility  and  harm  on  the  invader.  For  thus,  as  rage  and 
despair  increase,  a  creature  grows  still  more  terrible*  and  bein^ 
\irged  to  the  greatest  extremity,  finds  a  degree  of  strength  and 
boldness,  unexperienced  till  then,  and  which  had  never  risen 
except  tbrougb  the  height  of  provocation.  As  to  this  affection, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  immediate  aim  be  indeed  the  ill  or 
ponishment  of  another,  yet  it  is  plainly  of  the  sort  of  those  which 
tend  to  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  self-system,  the  animal 
bioiself,  and  is  withal  in  other  respects  contributing  to  the  good 
aixi  interest  of  the  species.  But  there  is  hardly  n^d  we  should 
explain  how  mischievous  and  self-destructive  anger  b,  if  it  be  what 
we  commonly  understand  by  that  word :  if  it  be  such  a  passion 
as  is  rash,  and  violent  in  the  instant  of  provocation  ;  or  such  as 
imprints  itself  deeply,  and  causes  a  settled  revenge,  and  an  eager, 
Tiodictive  pursuit. 

The  dormant  fury.  Revenge,  being  raised  once,  and  wrought 
up  to  her  highest  pitch,  rests  not  till  she  attains  her  end  ;  and, 
that  attained,  is  easv  and  reposes,  making  our  succeeding  relief 
and  ease  so  much  the  more  enjoyed  as  our  preceding  anguish 
sad  incumbent  pain  was  of  long  duration  and  bitter  sense*  So, 
if  among  lovers,  and  in  the  language  of  gallantry,  the  suc- 
cess of  ardent  love  is  called  the  assuaging  of  a  pain  ;  this  other 
success  m^y  be  fiir  more  justly  termed  so.  However  soft  or  Ot- 
tering the  former  pain  may  be  esteemed,  this  latter  surely  can  be 
no  pleasing  one ;  nor  can  it  be  possibly  esteemed  other  than 
soQud  and  thorough  wretchedness,  a  grating  .  and  disgustful 
feeling,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  soft,  gentle,  or 
sgieeable. 

What  has  been  said,  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  make  this  evi- 
dent, '<  That  to  be  subject  to  such  a  passion  as  we.  have  been 
meotioning,  is,  in  reality,  to  be  very  unhappy."  And,''  That  the 
habit  itself  is  a  disease  of  the  worst  sort,  from  which  misery  is 
iaseparable.^' 

Now  as  to  luxury,  and  what  ihe  world  calls  pleasure,  were  it 
true  Cas  has  been  proved  the  contrary)  that  the  most  considera- 
ble enjoyments  were  those  merely  of  the  sense,  and  were  it  true, 
withal,  that  those  enjoyments  of  the  sense  lay  in  certain  outward 
thiog^  capable  of  yielding  always  to  a  due  and  certain  portion  of 
pleasure,  according  to  their  degree  and  quality— it  would  then 
follow,  that  the  oertain.way  to  obtain  happiness,  would  be  to  pro- 
cure largely  of  these  subjects,  to  which  happiness  and  pleasure 
were  thus  infallibly  annexed.    But  however  fashionably  we  may 
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apply  the  tiption  of  good  living,  it  will  hardly  be  found  that  oitr 
invvard  ft^icaUies  are  ableio  keeppatjfe  with  these  outward  supplies, 
of  a  luturi&nt  ibrtane, 

-  It  may  be  obsei'ved  in  those  who  by  excess  have  gakieda  con- 
sCanfnauseating  and  distaste;  that  they  hare  nevertheless  as  coo- 
s&nt  a  cravrog  or  eagerness  of  stomaoh.  Bht  the  appetite  of  this 
Idttdf  is  false  and  unnatural,  as  is  that  of  thirst  arising  from  a 
fever,  or  contiracted  by  habitual  debauch.  Now  tiie  satisfactions  ' 
of  tHe  natural  appetite,  id  a  plain  way^aieinOnitely  beyond  those 
ii^dulgeQces  of  the  most  refined  and  elegant  luxory.  This  is 
often  perceived  by  the. luxurious  themselves.  !t  has  been  expe- 
riehoed  in  people  bred  after  the  sumptuous  way,  and  used  never 
t<i  Wait,  but  to  prevent  appetite^  that  when  by  any  new  turn  of 
litfe  they  come  lo  fall  into  a  more  natural  course,  or  for  a  while, 
zHs  on  a  jotirney,  or  a  day  of  sport,  came  accidentally  to  experience 
the' sweets  of  a  pfein  cRet,  reconunended  by  dup  abstineoce  and 
•exercise,  they  have  with  freedom  owned*;  that  it  was  then  they 
r^celyed  the  highest  Gt^atibfajBtioki  and  delight  which  a  table  could 
pfefsstblyalfortf;  

'¥t4s|)lald,thlit  by  urging  nature,  forcing  the  appetite,  and  in-; 
citing  sense,  the  keenness  of  the  natural  sensations  is  fost.      And* 
though  thrdugh  vice  or  ill  habit  the  same  subjects  of  appetite^ 
iljay;  every  day,  be  sought  with  great  ardour^  they  are  eijjdyed 
vtjth  les8  satisfaction.  '   though  the  impatience'oftibstainitig  be 
greater,  the  pleasure  of  indulgence  is  really  less.     The  paffs  or ' 
nausea  tings  which  contfnaally  intervene,  are  of  the  yrorst  und' 
most  hat&f^T*  kind  of  sensation.    Hardly  k  ther^  nny  thing  iasted 
wMcH  Is.  <vht)lly  free  from  thik  ill  relish  nf  a  sutfetted  sertse  and 
ruioedappeiitb.  So  that  instead  of  a  constant  ancHflowilafg  dfeWght 
attbrded  ia.^udi  a  st^te  odtfb,  the  very^tate  it^ffi^  hi  reali^  a 
sjckiiess  and  ififlrmity,^  a  corruption' of  pleasure^  and  destructive 
of  eveiry  natural  and  agreedble  sensation.    'S()  far  is  ilf  ffooi  b^ing 
true,  '•That  in  this  licentious  course  we  enjoy  tifb  best, .  or  are 
likely  to  make  the  most  of  it.*' 

"  As  to  the  consequences  of  snchan  indulgence,  how  ftctal'to 
the  bo4y,  by  diseases  ofmany  kinds,  and  to  the  mind'by  sottishne^ 
and slupfdity;  this  needs  not  any  explanation.  •  '''•' 
The  consequences  as  to  interest  are  plain  enough*  '  Stlch  a 
state  of  impotent  and  unrestrained  desire»as  it  increasesour  wants, 
50  rt  must  sqbject  us  to  a  greater  dependence  onotheits.'  Onr  pri- 
vate circumstances,  however  plentiful  or  easy  they  may  be,  can 
les^  ^a^ify  content  us.  Ways  and  means  must  be  invented  to  pro- 
cure what  may  administer  to  such  an  imperious  luxury,  fts  threes  Ub 
tb  sacrifice  honour  to  fortune,  and  runs  us  out  into  all  irregularities 
And  extravagance  of  conduct. 

(To  be  caniinuedi) 

IMnted  «n<V  Publi-^hed  by  Ricbard  Caklil^,  62,  Fleal-strefet,  where  alt 
Commttnicitions,  post  pmd,  or  free  of  ezpence,  are  requested  to  be  left. 
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Li  vef pooJ ,.  August  1 1 ,  1820^ 

We  left  BoltoD  ^arly  oa  Ihe  mofniDg  of  yc&tQi;4ay>  a^ter  sp^ndiog 

in  it  Tull  tweW^  4(Vy^*     ^  visited   Wigao  on  tifi  6j^h  in$t.  aod 

made  arrangeiiaen|s  for  our  public  appe^raQc^  ther^  at  aiiy  con- 

veniea^  tiinel     W$^iog  ki  Bolton,  for  the  Gonveni«Dce  of  bavLo^ 

correspobdeocea  with  otber  places,  io^uoed  u&  to.  fill  oui  %  week 

afler  we  had  done  with  the  theati^.     It  \ir^oat  vsaJtessl^  speot, 

if  Time  tell  the  taW^  \ye  mean  it  to  tell,  by  our  eodeavour^  in,  the 

course  of  that  Mteek.    That  Bolton,  which  the  wort4  unfairly 

conspires  to  call  r^de,  ha^  before  been  and  ha&  a^ia  beeato  me 

a  sort  of  fairy  laijid.    TJie  attractions  in  the  hous«$  in  whi^h  we 

lodged,  w^ould  excuse  a  week's  ^ay,  beyond  the  pressure  ot  hu&i- 

oess;  but  one  of  tiiQSp  lomances  of  real  life,  which,  greatly  add 

to  the  pleasures  of  ft  ^(upentic  spirit,  befel  us,  and  w«  baveaicoed 

to  convert  it  to  the  world's  good.    There  is  a  vitcb  in  lauca- 

shiroj  who  proqiises  .to  assist  us  in  umvitcl^ogf  the  bewitched 

world.    Tb^re  i&  a  lady  in  Bolton,  whose  peccpoai,  o^  whose 

mental  c)ia,rnis  are  v^o\  mean  but  truly  great,  and  who,  by.her 

prophets,  t)^  In^dcl  Missionaries,  gives  the  \voctdr  a^&ucap^e  that 

Miss  Praises  Wright  shall  not  in  this  ca(4p4ry  tooiE  want  an 

aspiring  inutat^essi    We  can  say  no  more  at  present.    Ao4»with 

the  mentioii  of  wch  ai^  ^^Teeab^e  hope,  I  cannot  ^\  thU  moment 

draw  that  pict^r^  qf  t^e  dark  side  of  La^pa&hire,  w|i^  is.  so 

very  necessarj  to  be  doc^e,  and  which  will  not  ba  dogo^  by  our 

newspaper  reporters.    Befor^  or  soon  after  I  leava  t^et  opunty, 

the  public  shall  hay;e  ;$ucV  a  picture  of  it$  virc^tf  he«in(Q«^.a^  would 

shame  any  tbii^  W  a  Christian ;  but  t^  men  wha  iea^h  and 

preach  the  CtV^i^li^  V^iglop,  do  here,  in  the  mifisX   ^  this 

wretchedne^  t^is  real  staryi^ticM),  teach  and  pv€49h»  tt^t  it  is^a 

■  '  . .  *    .  ^ ' 
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disguised  blessing  for  the  humiliatton  and  good  of  the  soul  f 
Horrid  villains  to  mankind  !  There  never  were  such  crimiDals 
on  earth  before,  as  the  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Our  circular    challenge    has    been    sent    to  the    following 
preachers,  in  Liverpool : — 


Rev.  Samuel  Rensliaw,  A.  M. 

—  R.  H.  Rought^edge,  A.  M. 

—  Thomas  Kidd,  A.  M. 

—  John  Pulford,  B.  D. 

—  Peter  Bulmer,  A.  M. 

—  Thomas  Johnson,  A.  M. 
r-  W.  Goddard,  A.  M. 

—  Georffe  Monk,  A.  B. 

—  John  H.  Smyth,  B.  D. 

—  Richard  Loxham,  A.  M. 

—  A.  Dawson. 

—  Thomas  Moss,  A.  M. 

—  Jonathan  Brooks,  A.  M. 
...  Thomas  Bowstead,  A.  M. 

—  Richard  Blacow,  A.  M. 

—  J.  Augustus  Campbell. 

—  John  C.  Prince,  A.  M. 

—  Thomas  Lloyd  Pain,  A.  Sff. 

—  George  Monk. 

—  R.  H.  Formby. 

—  Thomas  Hornby. 
_    Richard  Cardwelf. 

—  James  Aspinall. 

—  John  B.  Monk. 

—  Nicholas  Robinson. 

—  William  Blundell. 

—  Thomas  H.  Heathcote.  , 

—  John  Smith. 

—  Richard  Loxham. 

—  Thomas  Stringer. 

—  Wheeler  Milner. 

—  Joseph  Hilton. 

—  John  Rich.  Tetlow,  A.M. 

—  John  Lingard,  B.  D. 

—  Thomas  Tattershall. 

—  John  Jones. 

-^  Thomas  S.  Bowstead. 
'  —   R.  Latewood  Towosend. 
«—  Robert  Davies. 

—  Edward  Hull. 

—  Samuel  Heathcote. 


Rev.  Thomas  Moss. 

—  William  Badnetl. 

—  R.  P.  Buddioom. 

—  Matson  Vincent. 

—  Charles  L.  Swainson. 

—  William  Hesketh. 

—  William  Rawaon. 

—  John  Gladstone. 

—  John  Wilson. 

—  R.  Gwillym. 

—  A.  Knox. 

—  William  Scoresby. 

—  H.  T.  Turner. 

—  Andrew  Wilson. 

—  Hugh  Ralph. 

—  John  Stewart,  D.  D. 

—  John  Grundy. 

—  John  Hincks. 

—  F.B.Wright, 

—  Samuel  Saunders. 

—  James  Lister. 

—  David  Wylie. 
_   J.  Underbill. 

—  Moses  Fisher. 

—  John  Kelly. 

—  Robert  Maclean. 

—  Thomas  Raflea,D*D. 

—  James  Widdows. 

—  Thomas  Fisher. 

—  Thomas  Faircloogfa. 

—  Thomas  Robinson. 

—  Vincent  Glover. 

—  William  White. 

—  John  Pratt 

—  Mr.Wilcock. 

—  H.Orfe. 

—  John  Walkers. 

—  Francis  Murphy. 

—  Robert  Newton. 

—  Thomas  Alleyp. 
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tn  addition  to  the  pfeaehers,  we  shall,  in  this  town,  send  a 
Jiopy  •  of  oar  challenge  to  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates,  and  to 
«veiy  public  and  influential  person  in  it,  and  pledge  oUr  possesi- 
sion  of  such  a  case,  as,  if  the  attention  be  won^  tne  conviction 
must  inevitably  follow. 

We  are  tofd,  that  some  Unitarian  debaters  about  trinity  ih 
unity,  who  asfiemble  in  Hunter-street,  inteiyl  to  invite  ui  to  a 
discussion.  As  we  have  no  faith  wherewith  to  speculate  ; '  w^ 
confess,  we  have  none  in  their  promise.  We  heard  them,  last 
night,  talking  the  most  arrant  nonsense  about  the  unity  of  deity 
set  forth  in  the  scriptures ;  in  which  they  were  well  answered 
by  a  Trinitanan,  also  on  the  s6riptute  ground.  Men  will  never 
cease  to  be  fools,  so  long  as  they  take  revelations  in  scriptures 
for  their  guide,  which  have  no  warrant  in  the  things  known  to 
exist,  none  beyond  the  insanity  of  mankind.  We  heard  the 
Uoitarian,  F.  B.  Wright,  attempt  to  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  by  comparing  it  with  the  thirty  thousand  gods  of  thie 
Pagan  mythology.  But  i  plead  for  the  Pagans  ;— THE  MORE 
GODS,  THE  MORE  REASON.  The  Unitarian,  without  a 
perBonal  devil,  is  the  least  reasonable  being  in  the  world.  He 
cannot,  on  scripture  ground,  stand-  up  in  argument  with  the 
Unitarian  with  a  devil.  The  Unitarian  with  a  devil,  on  the  same 
ground,  has  no  chance  with  the  Trinitarian.  The  Protestant 
cannot  stagd  up  before  the  Roman'  Catholic.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  maintain  his  ground  before  the  advocate  of  the 
Pagan  religion.  The  Pagan  falls  before  the  scientific  Infidel. 
The  whole  profession  of  religion  is  a  corruption  of  Paganism,  and 
can  never  become  any  thing  but  such  a  corruption. 

The  first  principle  of  religion  is  a  personification  of  a  power, 
the  source  of  which  is  not  to  be  traced.  One  such  a  personifi- 
cation allowed,  justifies  every  such  that  can  be  made :  and  hence 
the  number  of  the  Pagan  gods  increased  with  the  increasing 
knowledge  and  genius  of  the  Pagan  world,  which  was,  in  its 
zenith,  superior  to  any  thing  that  has  been  found  among  Chris- 
tians. The  angels  or  genii  of  the  Persians  were  but  a  corruption 
of  the  Pagan  mythology.  The  angels  and  calendar  of  saints 
among  Christians  are  but  a  continued  corruption  of  the  same 
mythology.  The  Pagans  had  a  reason  for,  and  a  reasonable 
account  to  give  of,  every  god  among  them.  No  Christian  can 
show  such  a  reason  for  any  of  the  sanctified  or  deified  objects  of 
his  adoration.  The  scale  of  the  corruption  of  religion  runs 
thus :— First  Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  Protestant  Trinitarians, 
Unitarians.  The  little  sect  of  Freethinking  Christians  is  scarcely 
worth  a  mention.  In  or  out  of  London  it  is  hardly  known.  But 
it  may  be  rated  as  the  highest  deg^^ee  of  corruption  that  has 
spaung  up  in  the  Christian  church.  The  Israelites  of  Ashton- 
under- Lyy  have  returned  to  the  highest  degree  of  consistency 
as  Bible  or  scripture  Christians.    For  a  man  to  call  himself  a 
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ratiatuU  Ckruiiian$,  in  any  relation  io  the  New  Tettament  or 
Bible,  is  to  put  on  more  than  an  ordinary  deerae  of  folly.  The 
Roman  Catholic  pleads  justly^  that  his  ehoreh  is  prior  and 
raperior  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  The  loraeUtes 
plead,  that  they,  taking  the  Bible  as  a  goide,  doat  upon  its  pre- 
cepts most  consistently.  Each  can  saccessfully  plead  sincerity 
of  character;  bot^this  sincerity  of  character  cannot  be  pleaded 
and  defended  by  any  other  sect  of  Christians. 

EiOARD  Carlilb. 


THB  RED  LION  INN,  BOLTON. 

The  highly  intellectual  character  of  onr  good  host,  Mr.  Single- 
ton Cooper,  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  the  laMe  heaven  of  domestic 
comfort  and  decency,  which  the  amiable  manners  of  his  wife  and 
ever^  member  of  lus  estaUishment,  have  created  here,  in  the 
empire  of  Terpsichore  and  Bacc^as,  grows  on  admiration,  as  it 
grows  on  acquaintance.  The  longer  one  stays,  the  more  com* 
fortable,  the  more  at  home,  the  more  in  the  bosom  of  virtue  and 
happiness  one  feels  oneself  to  be.  The  charges  are  more  mode- 
rate than  at  any  inn,  or  even  at.  any  lodging  that  we  have  hither- 
to engaged.  Taking  into  the  account  the  style  of  accommoda- 
tion afforded  on  such  charges,  Mr.  Singleton  Cooper's  inn  at 
Bolton,  may  challenge  theparagonship,  and  is  I  am  sore  entitled 
to  be  called,  the  very  best  and  best  conducted  inn  in  England. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  addition  to  the  picture-gallery, 
Mr.  Cooper  supplies  to  his  best  respected  guests,  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  amusement  in  his  books,  and  in  the  best  and  most 
extensive  albums  and  portfolios  of  scraps  and  plates,  which  I  have 
ever  seen. 

But  I  can  never  foiget  the  truly  extraordinary  superiority  of 
moral  character,  and  the  fine  moral  lesson  presented  in  the  exam- 
ple of  a  man,  so  superior  to  the  temptations  of  his  situation,  and 
to  the  character  which  timt  situation  would  seem  to  bind  upon 
him.  From  his  portrait  in  the  gallery,  (a  most  excellent  one) 
exhibiting  him  as  a  bon-^vant,  a  perfect  Bacchanal^  holdiag  mp 
a  glass  of  wine  and  toasting  '<  Churtii  and  King  ^  the  church 
forming  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  and  from  an  avocation 
necessarily  engaging  him  "  to  fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,"  one 
would  expect  to  find  him  any  other  sort  of  a  man  than  such  as  he 
really  is ;  a  man  whose  pleasnres  are  cUefly  those  of  a  superior 
taste  and  a  cultivated  reason,  the  furthest  removed  of  all  men  of 
his  age  and  station  from  the  suspicion  of  an  approach  to  intem- 
perance. His  manners,  his  appearance,  his  conversation,  mark 
the  character,  not  of  one  who  has  fallen  from  a  supeaior  grade, 
but  of  one  who  has  no  falling  propensities,  and  who,  like  Alex- 
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Boder,  into  whatever  statioD  his  fate  had  thrown  lim,  would 
*  have  filled  that  station  so  as  no  man  could  fUl  it  better. 

I  cannot  deny  but  that  chance  and  luck  in  life,  seem  to  hold 
full  hand  shares  in  the  formation  of  character,  but  can  hardly 
think,  that  cM  the  blame  or  praise  is  Fortune's,  when  I  see  the 
perfectly  philosophical  conductor  of  a  tap'rooga,  and  the  as  per- 
fectly sottish  reporter  of  a  public  journal— the  dealer  in  the  ma- 
terial that  should  form  and  instruct  the  minds  of  others,  having 
DO  mind  of  his  own,  and  never  to  be  conversed  with  but  when 
yoQ  shall  find  him  too  far  gone  for  conversation ;  and  the  dealer 
in  wine  and  spirits,  all  intelligence  and  information,  and  never  to 
be  conversed  with  but  with  pleasure  and  improvement;  the  sod 
of  a  labouring  man,  making  no  pretensions  to  either  education  or 
talent,  and  in  no  station  calling  for  them,  as  intellectual  as 
Bolingbroke  ;  the  son  of  a  clergyman  whose  education  aqd  ta- 
lent are  his  whole  stock  in  business,  as  stupid  and  inebriate  as  a 
Jeffery  Dunstan.    But  the  intricacy  of  the  scene  is,  that  so  sure 
as  the  editorial  jackall  is  of  such  a  character,  are  we  sure  to  be 
measorelessly  reviled  and  vituperated  in  the  accounts  the  public 
g;et  of  us  and  our  proceedings  in  his  report.    It  is  not  our  cha- 
racter, but  their  own  that  is  to  be  best  discerned  in  the  types  that 
the  provincial  papers  set  us  in«    None  are  such  jealous  guardians 
of  the  public  morals,  as  those  who  have  no  morals  of  their  own 
to  guani.    None  are  so  much  afraid  of  releasing  the  public  min4 
from  the  restraints  of  religion,  as  those  who  live  under  no  sort  of 
restraints  themselves.    By  the  wise  and  good  of  all  persuasions, 
o«r  company  is  sought  for,  we  are  receiv^  with  respect  and  en- 
tertained with  kindness.    But  it  is  hard  for  us  to  tell  whether  gin 
or  gospel,  the  fanatic  or  the  drunkard,  be  most  hostile  to  us  ;  or 
whether  there  be  a  pin  to  choose  in  our  chance  of  fair  play  in  the 
report  of  a  Manchester  Courier  or  hn  Evangelical  Magaxine, 
in  the  inspirations  of  blue  ruin,  or  salvation.    Gin  and  grace 
seem  equally  destructive  of  the  capacity  of  telling  the  truth. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  an  honourable  exception  from  the 
charaetergenerally  held  to  be  universal  in  Methodism,  in  the 
conversation  of  a  Mr.  Myerscough,  who  has  once  or  twice  joined 
our  evening  coteries,  and  who  put  his  objections  to  Infidelity 
with  a  frankness  and  good  sense,  and  received  our  answers,  with 
a  candow  and  good  nature,  as  honourable  to  himself,  as  instruc- 
tive to  the  company :  his  excellence  in  this  respect  being  the 
more  set  off,  by  the  contrast  with  the  ruffianly  manners  of  a 
plumber,  who  brouffht  his  lead  in  his  brains,  and  his  red-hot  iron 
m  his  heart,  to  solder  us  into  the  mould  of  his  conceit  He 
brought  his  backer  or  bottle-holder  with  him,  a  preacher,  who 
had  nothing  to. do  but  to  second  and  suppcNrt  his  insolence,  and 
he  very  soon  discovered  and  virtually  admitted,  that  he  had  come 
to  oar  meeting  to  prevent  Infidels  from  being  heard,  by  suffering 
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nobody  to  be  heard  but  himself.    He  was  covered  with  con- 
tempt, as  he  felt  that  he  deserved  to  be.     Enough  of  him  ! 

Robert  Taylor. 


STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


I  HAVE  never  been  affected  by  the  political  mania.  I  am  no  po- 
litician, no  sectarist,  no  reformist,  no  Whig,  no  Tory,  no  partizan 
of  any  man  or  men,  system  or  systems :  and  am,  therefore,  so  far, 
in  the  predications  essential  to  the  character  of  an  historian.  I 
can  supply  the  first  desideratum  of  history,  an  impartial  statement 
of  facts,  the  evidence  of  my  observance,  uncoloured  by  pr^udice, 
unwarped  by  passion.  And  thb  it  is.  The  country  really  is  in  a 
state  of  unparalleled  distress.  It  cannot  be  denied.  It  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  let  it  not  be  exaggerated.  Let  not  the  gloomy 
impressions  it  is  calculated  to  make  on  the  mind,  betray  us  into  a 
surrender  of  the  resources  of  reason.  The  times  impenously  call 
for  the  joint  action  of  fortitude  to  bear  the  worst,  and  wisdom  to 
do  the  best  The  great  problems  for  the  mind's  solution  should 
bd  addressed  by  each  individual  concerned  in  this  great  quail,  as 
if  on  his  single  sufTrage  depended  the  whole  issue,  it  is  no  time 
for  talking.  He  who  woiild  be  ingenious,  clever,  or  eloquent, 
when  he  should  be  toiae ;  or  who  would  waste  a  syllable/rom 
the  purpose  of  communicating  truth,  is  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
To  the  great  question,  and  nothing  but  the  question,  ''  So  help 
us  God,**  so  help  us  rather  the  unperverted,  undivided  energies 
which  God  has  implanted  in  us,  whereby  in  evil  plight  to  do  the 
best,  and  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  ! 

The  great  vessel  of  Social  Life,  has  sprung  a  leak;  nine  feet 
water  in  the  hold ;  on  her  beam  ends.  What  fool,  what  mad- 
nan,  now,  would  talk  of  reform  in  the  management,  or  of  ca- 
shiering the  commandant,  of  who  did  it,  who  caused  it,  or  who 
foresaw  it } 

The  only  rational  questions,  are— 

Results/the  general  distress  from  genercd  or  particular  causes  ? 

From  causes  which  are  topical,  and  confined  to  particular 
places,  and  a  particular  state  of  things  > 

Or  from  causes  which  are  universal,  and  obtain  every  where, 
and  likely  to  obtain  under  any  other  state  of  things  ! 

A  mistake  in  ihe  determination  of  this  infinitely  momentous 

,  question,  woul  j  be  fatal.    To  run  the  hazard  of  the  mistake,  is 

criminal :  for  what  should  we  gain  by  any  sort^  of  experiments 

that  bore  not  to  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the'evil :  or  rather^ 

,  what  not  lose  by  the  profitless  expence  of  our  energies  in  a  quar- 
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rel  Bgainit  fate,  in  kicking*  agfainst  the  mountain,  in  8ensel#«f 
cooDsels»  and  dmperate  adventures  ? 

We  are  in  a  fever,  shall  we  therefore  cat  off  our  right  hand  ? 
The  disease  is  not  there.  Shall  we  pluck  out  our  eyes  ?  The 
disease  is  not  there.  Shall  we  dethrone  our  King  ?  depose  our 
Ksheps?  destroy  our  Aristocracy  ?  effect  a  complete  and  radical 
reform  in  Parliament?  abolish  the  National  Debt?  establish  uni- 
versal suffrage  f  Aye,  in  the  name  of  God,  if  the  disease  were 
Aere,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  there:  if  oar  so  doing,  would 
remove ;  if  it  yrould  alleviate  ;  if  it  would  but  promise  to  alle- 
viate the  mischief.  But  not  so,  does  it.  Not  a  ray  of  hope,  not 
a  glimpse  of  the  possibility  of  mending  matters  dawn  from  that 
quarter  of  our  auguration.  But  blacker  clouds  and  deeper  dark- 
nets  frown  on  our  temerity  and  defy  our  impotence.  Our  Con- 
stitation,  both  in  Church  and  State,  with  all  its  corruptions  and 
abuses,  is  less  corrupt  and  less  abused,  than  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  causes  of  the  generally  prevailing  distress,  are  not  parti- 
cular, they  are  not  topical  nor  confined  to  particular  places,  but 
do  exist  at  this  time,  in  other  countries,  and  in  almost  equal  de- 
grees under  wholly  different  circumstances  of  national  govern- 
nent:  and  would  exist,  under  any  changes  that  could  be  effected 
or  desired  in  our  own.  This,  1  take  to  be  the  most  important 
political  troth,  that  was  ever  offered  to  the  world:  if,  indeed,  it 
be  a  truth  ;  which  I  sincerely  think  and  greatly  fear,  it  is.  And 
if  iodeed  it  be  so,  what  quacks,  what  charlatans,  what  cheats  an^l 
impostors  are  our  pretended  political  reformers  in  concealing  this 
great  truth  from  general  observance,  diverting  men's  minds  from 
the  direction  in  which  alone  the  knowledge  and  the  means  of 
coring  their  disease  can  be  found,  and  c?diausting  their  hopes  and 
energies  in  a  ridiculous  and  ruinous  application  of  their  chip-in" 
porridge  nostrums,  their  eye^waters  to  relieve  blindness,  balsams 
for  mortifications,  embrocations  for  broken  bones^  and  *'  match- 
len  blacking'*  for  out^at^the-toe  boots ! 

I  wish  it  may  be  denied.  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  But  evidence, 
in  the  absence  of  all  counter  evidence,  takes  my  conviction  by 
storm,  that  the  state  of  things  is  quite  as  bad  or  well  nigh  so, 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  England:  that 
Rouen,  the  Manchester  of  France,  is  but  another  slander  on 
humanity.  That  the  United  States  of  America,  groan  under 
aimilar  unwelcome  inundations  of  vagabond  Irishmen, 

**  Whom  their  o*ercloyed  coantry  ?oniiU  forth, 
To  desperate  adventures  and  to  death  ;*' 

that  the  markets  are  every  where  overstocked  with  the  produce 
of  maoafActmv ;  that  no  where  is  a  remunerating  price  to  be 
obtained  for.capital  embarked,  nor  even  an  existing  price  to  be 
ensured  to  the  utmost  exerttoni  of  skill  and  labour:  that  every 
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wher^  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  peer  lebonrer  « the  atae-^ 
that — O  !  no  more  of  it ! 

But  if  thus  geuefl  be  the  ovil,  fr^m^^  ^^^^t  be  ihe  indiGaUetos 
of  relief  or  cure ;  aocl  as  oertain  as  it  ii  so^  so  eertaiQ  is  the  Mif, 
imj>oteDce9aiid  de^eration  of  all  specalatiensof  ipolitioal  refoMl 
or  national  convulsions,  which  in  any  issue  ef  tlms  oeuld  ottly . 
produce  a  temporary  excitement^  but  must  aeeessariiy  leave  4be : 
cancerous  root  and  g-erm  of  the  mischief  where  it  was,  its  vig««r 
unabated,  its  virulence  unallayed 

Taking  a  far  wider  view  than  of  those  iocideMal  and  statistieal 
causes  of  the  general  unh^ppioess^  on  which^  to  spare  ourselves^ 
we  4ay  the  blame ;  I  shoukl  say^  that  the  greai  caniso  'Of  tbe 
whole  mischief  consists  in  that  loss  of  intelleotual  and  fnoral  • 
energy^  and  that  desperabund,  forlorn,  lie'd^um^andMit  «barae-. 
ter,  which  we  see  induced  by  the  joint  influenoe  of  gin  aad  • 
gospel,  the  tap-room  and  the  chapeL 

If  the  poor  had  not  had  their  spirits  broken,  and  the  ham- 
strings of  all  prudent  economy  houghed  by  the  fanatical  beUef 
that  "  where  God  sends  mouths,  he  sends  victuals"— and  thai 
there  is  no  so  great  virtue  as  trusting  to  Providence,  and  making 
bows  to  gentlefolks ;  we  should'nt  see  them,  content  in  a  re- 
liance on  only  one  mode  of  getting  a  living,  upon  the  failure  of 
which,  they  should  have  no  means  of  ^ing  to  another:  we 
should  not  see  them  giving  way  to  despondency  and  despair,  and 
in  reckless  faith,  making  their  bad  estate  worse,  by  flying  to  the 
ale-house  or  the  conventide,  and  getting  children  for  the  very 
wickedness  of  doing  so. 

I  think  this  real  cause  of  all  our  distresses,  the  more  certainly 
indicated,  in  the  fact  which  I  have  invariably  observed,  that  so 
sure  as  a  place  is  more  wretched  and  poverty-stricken  than  an* 
other,  the  more  shall  you  find  it  abouadipg  with  chapels  and  ale- 
houses. Wherever  you  shall  see  bills  of  sale  of  banknipta' 
effects  and  petitions  of  starving  weavers  stiiok  upon  the  walls  ; 
there,  in  horrible  juxta-position,  shall  you  see  oermon8  to  be 
preached  by  Reverend  Jonathans,  and  Reverend  Heaiekiaiis ; 
and  COLLEOTXON8  to  be  made  for  defraying  expences  of  boiid- 
ings,  and  erecting  oroan«  in  Ebeneaer,  Kephnbafa,  Zion,  aad 
New  Jerusalem  Chapels.  For  any  pound  raised  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  oar  starving  countcymen,  the  boaatfal  papers  an-^ 
noonce  with  an  insolent  and  ostentatious  air  of  triumph,  thai 
^^notwtthetanding  the  dejfn'eseion  of  theiimee;*  thirties^  fer-i 
ties,  hundreds,  thousands  have  been  gath^ed  even  from  the 
pence  of  the  beggars  themselves,  for  Missionaiy  and  Evangelical 
Quixotism  ;  for  soap-bubbles,  and  skylarks. 

Tlmreamcfy  then,  the  only  rfMo/y,  uihat  indicated  bylhm 
nature  ef  4he  disease.  Aaetare  Ahe  lost  energy  4o  tho  sninaL 
TMsabnse  insnHed  Reoswi.  Down  'wiih  apiiilHdism  aadaoper* 
utvalism.     JLet  GMsliaaity  be  fttblicly  aowikd.     Iiot  Um 
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abMMlfMBMitiy  ke  showa  tiie  eVilB>  tke  idCfi«dstioD»  and  Ihe 
tnnitel  imieetMf  wbicfa  the  pernoiooB  vicm  of  itfUevtnf  >  and 
trwHing^  amd  rmigmng^  have  entailed  npoto  them.  In  a  woid, 
leCtimi  be  awakened  ioihe  firerittbf  eAi  dniiet— feithAilneM  Ib 
thwn^ves.  A  thinkio^  and  a  reasdohig'  people  cannot  be  op-  • 
preset*  The  iMfiDEL-ftsNT,  H  oanwd  to  the  efficieiicy  and 
eois  wfaieh  it  propounds*  would  iiedeem  the  world. 

The  biFiDEL  Ee^t  has  the  greatest  ^aim  on  the  patronage 
aid  aid  of  all  well-wishers  io  mankind,  that  ever  the  best  of  par- 
pern  hid  ea  the-  b^st  of  men.  The  iNfioBL  Rbnt,  is  the 
greatest  ead  noblest  charity  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

To  kt  iodifiepetit  to  its  claims,  is  to  be  indifibrent  to  the  world's 
niseiy.  To  suffer  it  to  fall  for  want  of  timely  aid>  is  to  safler  the 
ctbJe  te  slip  overboard,  that  holds  the  sheet-anehor  of  the  world's 
hqm. 

Robert  Taylor. 


EXTRACT  FROM  BISHOP  HEBER'S  JOURNAL, 
Third  Volutne,  pages  t9  and  S7>  ^c, 

"  Soam  good  had  been  done,  Mr.  Williamson  said  to  me^  amUng 
Diioy^  these  wild  people,  by  the  preaching  and  popularity  6i 
tlie  Hindoo  reformer,  Swaameb  Narain,  who  had  been  meb«« 
tioned  to  me  at  Baix>da.  His  morality  was  said  to  be  fitr  better 
tbsa  any  thing  which  coald  be  learned  from  the  Shaster.  He 
preached  a  great  degree  of  purity,  forlMdding  his  disciples  so 
nach  as  to  look  on  any  woman  whom  they  passed*  He  con- 
demned theft  and  bloodshed ;  and  those  villages  and  distriota 
which  had  received  him,  from  being  among  the  wocst,  were  now 
iB&oag  the  best  and  most  orderly  among  the  provinces ;  nor  wata 
this  ail,  insomuch  as  he  was  said  to  have  destroyed  the  yoke  of 
casta,  io  have  preached  one  God,  and,  in  shorty  to  have  made  so 
eonsideraUe^ipproaches  to  the  trath,  that  I  could  not  but  hope 
be  might  be  an  appointed  instrument  to  prepare  the  way  for  tfaa 
Geape(L'^--^AAer  describing  the  appearance  of  Swaame  Narain» 
the  bishop  gioea  en  to  rdale  the  interview  which  he  had  with 
hitt.) 

*'  I  saw  Ihat  toih  he,  and,  still  teore»  his  disoiples,  were  highly 
pleased  Iff  the  invitation  which  I  gave  him,  but  he  said  ia  reply, 
thai  his  life  was  one  of  very  little  leisure,  that  he  h^  6000  dis- 
dples  wtw  attending  on  his  preaching  in  the  neighbouring 
viUilgpesi,  ami  nearly  W,600  in  diflbrent  parts  of  QuBEemt;  that  a 
gieait  number  of  these  were  to  assemUe  together  in  the  eouiee 
of  neKt  Week,  on  occasion  of  his  brother's  son  coming  of  age  to 
neeeiretfae  BffafaminitBal  string,  but  that  if  I  staid  long  enough 
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ill  the  neighbottcbood  to  allow  faim  to  get  ibis  engagemeai  over, 
he  would  gladly  ooiBe  again  to  see  me.  In  the  meantime,  I  said, 
have  you  any  objection  to  eommanicate  some  part  of  your 
doctnne.nowl  it  was  evidently  what  he  came  to  do>  and  his 
disciples  very  visibly  exulted  in  the  opportunity  of  his,  perhaps,  . 
oopverting  me.  He  began,  indeed,  well,  professing  to  believe 
in  one  only  God,  the  maker  of  all  things  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
who  filled  all  space,  upheld  and  governed  all  things,  and  more 
particularly,  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  diligently  sought 
him;  but  he  alarmed  me  by  calling  the  Qod  whom  he  wor- 
shipped, Krishna,  and  by  saying  that  he  came  down  to  earth  in 
ancient  times,  had  been  put  to  death  by  wicked  men  through 
magic,  and  that  since  his  time,  many  false  revelations  had  been 
pretended,  and  many  false  divinities  set  up.  This  declaration,  1 
say,  alarmed  me,  because,  notwithstanding  the  traits  of  resem- 
blance which  it  bore  to  the  history  of  our  Lord,  traits  which  aire 
in  fact  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  all  the  uncleanness  and  folly 
in  the  popular  legends  respecting  Crisrna,  I  did  not  like  the 
introduction  of  a  name  so  connected  with  many  obscene  and 
monstrous  follies.  I  observed,  therefore,  that  I  always  had 
supposed  that  Hindoos  called  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  not 
Krishna,  but  Brihm ;  and  I  wished,  therefore,  to  know  whether 
his  God  was  Brihm,  or  somebody  distinct  from  him  ?  The  name 
of  Brihm  appeared  to  cause  great  sensation  among  his  disciples, 
of  whom  some  whispered  with  each  other,  and  one  or  two 
nddded  and  smiled,  as  if  to  &ay  **  that  is  the  very  name."  The 
Pundit  also  smiled  and  bowed,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
giving  instruction  to  a  willing  and  promising  pupil,  said,  '*  a  true 
word  it  is,  that  there  is  only  one  God  who  is  above  all,  and  in 
all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things  are.  Many  names  there  may 
bOi  and  have  been,  given  to  him  who  i«,  and  is  the  same,  bat 
whom  we  also,  as  well  as  the  other  Hindoos,  call  Brihm.  But 
there  is  a  spirit  in  whom  God  is  more  especially,  and  who  cometh 
firom  God,  and  is  with  God,  and  is  likewise  Gk>d,  who  hath  made 
known  to  men  the  will  of  the  God  and  Father  of  aU,  whom  we 
call  Krishna,  and  worship  as  God's  image,  and  believe  to  be  the 
same  as  the  sun,  Sniya. 

"  I  now  thought  a  fair  opportanity  wasgiven  mo,  andlsaid,  with 
rather  more  fluency  than  I  bad  hoped  to  do,  *  O  Pundit,  it  is  a  true 
saying,  and  to  be  received  of  all  men,  that  God  is  every  where, 
that  there  is  no  other  besides  him,  that  he  dwells  in  the  heart 
and  prompts  every  good  thought  and  word '  '  Ullah  Acbar,' 
said  one  of  the  Musselmans.  It  is  also  true  as  you  have  well 
said,  that  it  is  by  his  word,  whom  we  call  his  son,  who  is  with 
the  Father,  and  in  whom  the  Father  dwells,  that  the  invisible 
God  has  made  himself  and  his  will,  known  to  mankind.'  Here 
one  of  the  Musselmans  left  the  room ;  perceiving  which,  and 
being  anxious  to  keep  the  remainder  a  little  longer,  I  said,  ad- 
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dressing  the  old  Musselman  sepoy  who  came  with  the  Thakoor, 
*  YoQ^  sir,  know  what  I  mean,  for  yoa  know  what  Mahomet  has  - 
written  of  Jesas  the  Son  of  Mary,  that  he  was  the  breath  of  Ood 
and  bom  of  a  virgin.    Bat  is  not  the  breath  of  a  man  the  Son  of 
liis  month?  is  not  the  word  of  a  man  his  breath,  redaced  to  form 
and  prodaced  by  him  ?    When  therefore,  we  say  that  Jesns,  Son 
of  Mary,  is  the  Son  of  God,  we  mean  that  he  is  his  word,  his 
Itreath,  proceeding  from  him,  and  one  with  him  from  all  eternity. 
Bat  we  cannot  believe,  I  returned  to  the  Pnndit,  that  the  sun 
which  we  see^in  the  sky  can  be  either  God,  or  that  word  which 
is  one  with  him,  since  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  is  sometimes  on  this 
ade  the  world  and  sometimes  on  that.      But  God  is  every 
where  at  once,  and  fills  all  things.    The  Pandit  replied,  if  I 
understood  him  right,  that  the  Sun  is  not  God,  but  even  as  God 
for  brightness  and  glory.    But  he  said  their  belief  was,  that  there 
had  been  many  avatars  of  God  in  different  lands,  one  to  the 
Christians,  another  to  the  Mussel  mans,  another  to  the  Hindoos 
in  time  past,  adding  something  like  a  hint  that  another  avatar  of 
Krishna,  or  the  Sun,  had  taken  place  in  himself.    I  answered, 
'0  Pandit  jee !  God  has  spoken  in  many  ways  and  at  many  times 
by  prophets;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  single  avatar  might 
not  be  safficienc  for  the  whole  world.     But  on  this  and  many 
other  points,  we  may,  if  it  please  God,  talk  hereafter.* — 1  then 
asked  if   he  could  read    the    Persian  character,  and  on    bis 
answering  in  the  negative,  I  expressed  my  concern  that  1  had 
DO  copies  of  our  sacred  books  with  me  in  the  'Nagree,  but  said 
that  if  he  would  accept  a  volume  or  two,  by  way  of  keeping 
me  in  his  remembrance,  1  would  send  them  to  him  either  from 
Kaiiah  or  Bombay. — I  then  asked  him  in  what  way  he  and  bis 
folbwers  worshipped  God,  and  finding  that  the  question  seemed 
to  perplex  him,  I  made  Abdullah  (a  servant  of  the  bishop's)  read 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  Hindoostanee,  to  shew  what  I  meant,  and  as 
a  specimen  of  what  we  repeated  daily.    I  found,  however,  that 
he  supposed  me  to  ask  in  what  form  they  worshipped  God,  and 
he  therefore  unrolled  a  large  picture  in  glaring  colors,  of  a  naked 
man  with  rays  proceeding  from  his  face,  like  the  sun,  and  two 
women  fanning  him ;  the  man  white,  the  woman  black.    (T'Ats 
must  be  an  error.     The  bishop  he  must  mean,  *'  the  one  white, 
the  othsr  black"}    I  asked  him  how  that  could  be  the  God  who 
filled  everything,  and  was  every  where?  he  answered*  that  it 
was  not  Qod  himself,  but  the  picture  or  form  in  which  God 
dwelt  in  hie  heart ;  I  told  him  as  well  as  I  could,  what  Chris- 
tians and  Musselmans  thought  of  the  worship  of  images ;  but 
did  not  decline  receiving  some  paltry  little  prints  of  his  divinity, 
in  various  attitudes,  which  I  said,  1  should  value  as  keep- 
sakes." 
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SWAAMEE  NARAIN, 

f  have  been  favoured  with  the  foreg^ingr  extract  from  Bishop 
Heber'fi  Journal^  (which  I  have  read  myself,)  from  the  pen  of  a 
very  iDtelllj^ent  and  sensible  young*  man,  here  at  Bolton,  who 
wished  to  ehgt^  my  notice  of  it,  as  so  striking-ly  confirming  the 
proofs  adduced  m  the  Diegesis,  to  show  that  the  Chrisna  of  the 
Hindoos  really  is  the  substratum  and  original  type  of  the  hero  of 
Christianity.  This  extract  constitutes  the  whole  value  of  the 
costly  work  from  which  it  is  taken ;  and  collated  with  admis^ 
sions  which  we  derive  from  other  sources,  must  establish  a 
conviction  beyond  which  history  and  testimony  can  achieve  do 
more.  Upon  these  admissions^  thus  confirmed,  it  is  impossible 
Tor  a  sane  mind  to  resist  the  conclusion.  It  is  historically  proved, 
it  can  no  longer  be  rationally  doubted,  that  our  whole  evangelical 
story,  is  a  garbled  or  perhaps  considerably  improved  pla^arism 
from  the  •*  Sanscrit  Romance.'*  Let  the  reader,  1  pray,  do  himself 
the  Justice  well  to  perpend  the  extraordinary  purport  of  the  bishop's 
admission,  that  he  **  was  alarmed  at  the  Pundit's  calling  the  God 
whom  be  worshipped,  Krishna,"  and  his  repetition— •*  7%t#  rfe- 
claration  I  say  alarmed  me,  &c. — "  Alarmed ;  Good  God  I 
alarmed  at  what  ?  At  what  but  at  the  striking,  the  constraining^ 
the  overbearing,  the  irresistible  demonstration  that  the  falsehood 
of  the  whole  Christian  system  stood  detected,  in  the  discovery 
that  the  tale  was  told  before,  and  that  not  an  argument^  not  a 
plausibility  was  left  wherewith  to  persuade  the  Pundit  of  the 
Galilean  origin  of  the  story,  when  the  Pundit  presented  such 
irrefragible  demonstration  that  himself  and  his  ancestors  had 
been  in  possession  of  that  same  story,  for  ages  before  the  Galilean 
version  of  it  had  been  heard  of. 

The  good  bishop's  choosing*  to  spell  the  name  C^rishna  with  a 
K,  only  serves  to  show  the  shifts  his  altxrm  has  driven  him  to. 
Let  Qs  spell  Christ,  as  with  equal  reason  we  might,  Krist :  and 
the  resemblance  even  in  the  name,  is  still  nnaltered. 

The  bishop's  fastidious  modesty  in  **  not  liking  the  introduction 
of  a  Dane,  which  notwithstanding  the  traits  of  resemblance 
which  it  bore  to  the  history  of  our  Lord,  was  connected  with  so 
many  obscene  and  monstrous  lbllies"-^oes  not  relieve  the 
dilemma :  since  the  Pundit,  who  notwithstanding  all  the  obsce* 
mties  and  absurdities  of  his  legend,  is  admitted  to  have 
^  preached  a  great  degree  of  purity,  forbidding  his  disciples  so 
jnueh  as  to  look  upon  a  woman,  &c.,"  might  have  pointed  out 
obseenilies  and  absurdities  tpite  as  gross,  and  even  precisely  the 
same  obscenities  and  absurdities  in  the  gospel  legend.  The 
striking  similarity  of  the  names  Chrisna  and  Christ  to  the  ear, 
merely  spell'em  e'en  as  you  wilL     The  similar  confusion  or 
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Biziog^  up  of  the  penons  of  Kri^im  and  Girutug,  with 
CbMDOS  or  Soiya,  the  sun,  or  the  *^  sun  of  righteoafineas,^  aie 
borne  en  to  a  complete  iktality  to  all  ideas  of  distinctiTenew  or 
difference  between  the  one  and  the  other,  in  the  farther  discove- 
ries that  burst  upon  us  j  that  their  every  tenet,  doctrine,  dogfmas, 
and  to  a  most  prodigious  extent  the  text  of  the  Bhagar  at  Pourana, 
snd  of  the  Gospel  story  is  the  same.  8arely  it  is  more  than 
ooinddence,  more  than  resemblance,  it  is  absolutely  identity 
defflOBstrated — when  a  Christian  bishop  is  constrained  to  report, 
that 

Krishna  was  believed  to  be  the  second  person  of  the  Brahmi- 
oieal  trinity— that 

Krishna  came  down  to  earth  in  ancient  times,  and  had  been 
pat  to  death  by  wicked  men. 

What  are  the  words  which  the  bishop  reports  from  the  mouth 
of  this  Pundit,  Swaame  Naradn :  concerning  the  distinction  of 
person  but  unity  of  substance,  between  Gkxi  the  Father,  Brihm ; 
and  God  the  Son,  Krishna,  **  who  cometh  from  God,  and  is  with 
God,  and  is  likewise  God:"  but  a  replication  of  the  quirks  and 
eoigoias  of  the  first  chapter  of  St  John^  and  innumerable  other 
like  riddles,  abounding  through  the  caballistioal  balderdash  of  the 
apostolic  chief  of  sinners  ? 

It  would  be  driving  the  bishop  too  hard,  to  take  our  advantage 
of  his  making  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
''because  he  was  the  Son  of  his  mouthy'*  (O  Lord !)  '^  his  word, 
bis  breath,  proceeding  from  him,  and  one  with  him  to  all 
eternity/'    About  my  brains  I 

*'  O  jodgment  tVoa  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  man  have  lost  their  reason." 

Of  die  absolute  identity  of  the  story  of  Krishna  and  that  of 
Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Beard's  attempt  to  make  out 
a  distinctiveness  or  difference  between  them,  can  be  attributable 
only  to  that  reckless  hardihood  of  sophistication  that  would  fly 
ID  the  face  of  its  own  authorities  and  make  out  any  thing.  He 
has  not  to  deal  with  Infidels  only.  He  has  to  grapple  with  his 
own.  allies  in  the  common  cause  of  Christianity,  and  make  his 
best  and  ablest  recall  their  admissions,  and  retract  their  evidence. 
We  may  fairly  say,  the  puerile  pertinacity  of  such  men  as  Beard; 
j[and  such  men  there  vrill  always  be)  set  aside  the  absolute 
identity,  is  generally  admitted. 

It  may  be  denied  indeed  by  some,  and  so  may  the  existence  of 
the  son  at  noon-day ;  but  Mr.  Beard  may  settle  his  reckoning  for 
so  much  of  the  compliment  as  shall  fit  him,  in  the  words  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  in  his  Indian  Sceptic  Confuted. — *^  Such 
ii  the  account  of  the  miraculous  facts,  as  detailed  in  the  Bha^vat, 
of  this  wonderfVil  child  of  oriental  fancy,  Crishna.  Such  is  the 
^mee  i>f  parallel  facts  and  passages  so  strikingly  consonant  in 
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many  respects^  with  those  recorded  of  our  Savioar  in  the  geamae 
gospels,  that  every  mind  capable  of  a  moment's  reflection,  must 
consider  the  former  as  imitations  of  the  latter.  I  repeat  the 
word  muaty  because  we  know  that  the  humble  and  illiterate  di»> 
ciples  of  Jesus  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  sciences  and 
history  of  India,  only  at  this  day  beginning  to  be  known,  and 
that  the  evangelists,  ignorant  even  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
clfuaies,  oould  never  have  seen  the  Sanscrit  books^  or 

COPIED  THbBHAGAVAT  OF  THE  SUBLIME  YYASA/'—Page  110. 

The  prior  existence  and  notoriety  in  India  of  the  divine  story 
of  Chrishna,  can  no  longer  be  denied.  That  his  worship  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  confirmed  by  a 
parage  in  Arrian— 

'*  That  .the  name  of  Chrishna  and  the  general  outline  of  bis 
story  were  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  probably 
to  the  time  of  Homer  we  know;  very  certainly.'* — Sir  William 
Jones  in  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  I,  page  259. 

*'  The  Bhagavat,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  eighteen 
Indian  Puranas,  in  which  the  miraculous  feats  of  Chrislma  are 
detailed,  was  stated  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
our  knowledge  of  India,  to  be  a  composition  of  very  high 
antiquity ;  for  Vyasa,  the  supposed  author  is  affirmed  to  have 
flourished,  and  astronomical  calculations  are  adduced  to  prove 
the  fact,  1400  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
ssra." — Maurice's  Preface,  page  2. 

The  astronomical  calculations  which  prove  the  fact,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  powerful  demonstrations  of  M,  Bailli,  and  the 
pitiful  attempt  to  overthrow  them,  has  been  completely  exposed 
by  the  learned  professor  Playfair,  of  Edinburgh,  who  acquits 
the  Brahmins  not  only  of  the  charge,  but  of  the  capability  of 
devising  that  system  of  chronological  back-reckonings,  upon 
the  idle  supposition  of  which  alone,  their  chronology  can  be 
disputed. 

They  did  not  make  such  back  reckonings ;  because  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  they  ahoald 
have  done  so.  They  must  have  been  beforehand  in  sdeace  of 
the  whole  human  race,  had  such  an  idea  occurred  to  them. 

The  dogmatical  assumption  that  the  Bhagavat  mtut  have  been 
an  imitation  of  the  gospel,  even  because  the  humble  and  illiterate 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  sciences 
and  history  of  India,  and  that  the  evangelists  could  never  have  seen 
the  Sanscrit  books,  or  copied  the  Bhagavat  of  the  Sublime 
Vyasa,*'  supposes  the  pretty  leap  over  all  remembrance  of  the 
possibility  of  the  Evangelists,  having  made  their  imitations  from 
some  intermediate  copy;  such  as  the  Diegesis,  which  stood 
between  them  and  the  Bhagavat,  and  which  being  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Bhagavat,  would  give  the  same  character  to  nil 
writings  made  from  it,  though  the  compilers  in  the  dernier 
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instance,  might  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  original.  A  copy  from  a  copy,  is  a  copy  still, 
aod  that  to  any  extent'  We  are  required  also  on  this  assumption, 
to  suppose  that  there  w(i8  such  a  person  as  Jesus,  and  that  he  had 
disciples,  and  that  those  disciples  were  humble  and  illiterate, 
and  that  the  Disciples  and  Evangelists  were  the  same  per- 
sons, and  that  the  Evangelists  were  ignorant  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  &c.,  that  is  we  must  suppose  every  thing,  and 
believe  every  thing. 

Robert  Taylor. 


TWENTY-THIRD   DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  in  their . 
Chapel,  Founders'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  81, 1826, 
On  Time. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  B.  A.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Mm  AND  Brethren, — As  the  great  and  final  object  of  this 
moral  science,  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that, 
by  any  means  by  which  it  may  be  promoted  ;  our  stepping  aaide» 
for  this  occasion,  from  the  direct  line  of  the  logical  arrangement 
which  we  were  pursuing,  with  the  intention  of  a  moteadvan- 
tag:eous  return  to  it,  has  more  than  its  apology*  it  is  expedient, 
it  is  profitable,  therefore  fit  and  right  to  be  adopted. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  thai  order  of  moral 
qualities,  which  stands  on  the  nice  line  of  demarcation  between 
virtue  and  vice,  and' which,  consequently  calls  for  the  most  heed- 
ful application  of  judgment  and  caution  in  determining  the  vast 
dtemative  whether,  and  how  far  they  are  to  be  propounded  to 
the  emulation,  or  denounced  to  the  avoidance  of  the  character 
which  our  system  of  morals  aims  to  form. 

But  as  no  impressions  of  mind,  whether  physical  or.  moral, 
whether  with  great  and  good,  or  with  but  little  or  no  leaaon  for 
their  origination  ;  so  they  are  but  actually  ascertained  to  exist 
sod  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  human  character,  should  escape  the 
notice  of  the  diligent  student  and  scholar  in  the  great  science  of 
haman  character ;  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  Jtrong 
Qfliversal  and  most  natural  impressions  of  mind,  accompanying 
the  obeervance  of  the  grand  divisions  of  time,  on  this,  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  claim  from  us  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  reflection,  in  favour  of  the 'paramount  interest  of  the  reflections  . 
most  congenial  to  the  season.  The  business  of  the  moral  philo- 
sopher is  to  assist  the  mind  under  these  impressions,  and  to  turn 
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•them  to  the  best  aeeonni  for.  the  promotion  of  tts  improvement 
and  the  increase  of  its  happiness. 

TiMBy  which  in  a  strict  and  philosophical  sense  has  no  exist- 
ence ;  httt  whtch^  to  u«,  is  the  resoltof  a  perception  ofsnccession 
In  our  ideas ;  while  we  perceive  that  sucoession,  cannot  hot  be 
accompanied  with  reflections  which  may  be  useful  or  injnrioas  to 
us,  aecording*  to  the  correctness  or  error  with  which  they  are  dis- 
posed and  arranged  ii»  the  mind. 

A  natural  feeling  of  melancholy  and  depression*  of  spirits,  a 
feeling,  as  uncongenial  to  virtue  as  to  happiness,  is  apt  to  attend 
the  observance  of  what  we  call  the  flight  of  time.  The  year  has 
gone  by  never  to  return ;  and  what  is  worse,  we  are  older  than 
we  were ;  and  what  is  wone  i^d  worse,  never  going  to  be  young 
again — where  is  the  old  man  ?  (I  forgot,  no,  my  young  friends, 
yeti  mtut  nwtr  eati  any  body  oU ;  and  if  that  be  not  good 
morality  ;  I'll  be  judged  by  any  nan  on  earth  who  would  rather 
step  across  a  stile  than  jump  aver  it.)  But  where  is  the  man. 
who  having  seen  what  he  hath  seen,  and  seeing  what  he  sees, 
has  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  tempted  to  put  up  that  fervent 
heart-felt  prayer,  which  is  as  good  as  auy  other  prayer,  and  quite 
iis  likely  to  be  granted — O  tniki  prmteritos  si  Jupiter  referet 
amos — O  that  Jupiter  would  give  me  back  again  the  years  that 
4Uto  gone  bjf. 

But  as  if  this  natural  impotence  and  tepcieucy  of  the  sund 
itself,  to  despondency  and  gloominess,  tha  worst  and  most  de- 
jplofable  state  into  which  the  nund  can  fall,  wape  not  eaough  : 
•aot  only  poets,  who  ane  said  to  deal  m  fietien ;  and  priests*  who 
eerlainly  never  deal  in  any  thing  else,  and  ate  the  iiatimi  ftttd 
sworn  enemies  of  hfunan  happiness,  but  these  who  haiie  heU 
Use  cbaraoter  of  philoaophen,  and  itom  whom.  betlM  things 
miipiithave  been  expected,  have  conouned  to  iiftcreaa»^he«iQifasd 
teMleaey^  to  thickea  the  shades^  and  '^  shed  a  bmwMr  hnmc  o» 
the  woeda.^ 

Philosopbeff,  by  fixing  the  begiMiingof  the  new  year  (wUmb 
is  eatirely  arbitrary,  and  might  as  well  have  been  recitawsod  (tmn 
any  bright  day  in  March  or  April),  exactly  ia  the-  d^pi^h  of 
winter,  when  the  sap  of  life  is  down  oi  the  animal  aa  we»ll  m  io 
the  vegetable  kingdom*  And  *'  dread  Winter  sprends  ^  Uteat 
gloom,  aad  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  y«Ar.'*    .     . 

Peels,  with  oongenial  fiction  swell  the  mischief,  and  eh^rm  iia 
to  deldsion,  like  the  fabled  swan  that  sings  ilseU  to  ck»alh»  sq 
sweet,  and  yet  so  folse. 

^*  Alas,  th«  nernest  flAw«v  t^  gardea  yields. 

The  vilest  weeds  which  flourish  iu  the  (ield«, 

Which  dead  in  wint'ry  sepulchres  appear. 

Revive  in  spring  and  bloom  another  year. 

Bat  nen,  the  learned,  the  brave,  the  graal,  Ihe  viae, 

Wbea  once  the  hand  of  death  bath  olotod  t|iMQir  syea, 

In  tombs  forgCNttea  lie,  no  &an*8  restore 

They  sleep,  for  ever  sleep  to  wake  no  more.** 


lMe«U  hod  relifionisU  of  all  denominatioos,  wbp.are  all,  more 
%r  leas  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  priestcraft,  or  is  a  guilty  conbi- 
vanee  at  it,  have  added  to  this  foolish  and  frightfol  conceit  of 
•leeping*  in  damp  sheets  to  all  eternity,  the  still  more  frightful, 
flCill  more  foolish  eonceit,  of  being  awakened  out  of  this  sleep 
after  we  shall  have  got  used  to  it,  by  the  sound  of  God^^i'mighty's 
daiienet,  calling  <»  up,  to  one  or  other  t>f  two  sorts  of  entertain- 
meoty  eternal  singing,  or  eternal  roasting,  between  which,  no 
tennUe  man  woidd  know  which  to  choose,  if  he  might  help, 
himself. 

Thus  has  poor  humanity  been  hardly  dealt  with  on  all  hands, 
tad  its  infirmities  and  natural  evils,  if  there  are  any  natural  evils^; 
(vhich  is  hugely  doubtful)  those  natural  evils,  which  under  a 
■tnagement  well  and  entirely  within  our  power,  might  have 
been  overmled  to  be  the  discipline  of  virtue,  and  the  means  of 
exalted  happiness,  have  been  enhanced  and  aggravated  into 
lioRor  not  naturally  appertaining  thereto,  and  served  to  betray 
« into  the  power  of  vice^  and  its  sure  attendant,  misery. 

Afan,  not  finding  in  his  own  reason  the  resources  of  consolation 
iod  fortitude,  which  there  and  there  alone  are  to  be  found,  and 
which  ihere  most  certainly  would  be  found,  had  he  been  but 
lUtbful  to  himself,  becomes  the  vanquished  where  he  might  have 
been  the  victor,  and  yields  to  thtU,  which  was  formed  to  yjeld  to 
hia. 

Not  allowed,  from  the  first  dawning  of  that  noble  faculty, 
which  is  all  that  makes  a  man  noble,  to  five  it  the  supremacy 
above  all  authorities  whatever,  to  trust  to  its  guidance  only,  and 
to  crush  with  the  heel  of  instant  scorn,  as  the  detected  adder  in 
his  path,  all  pretence  to  any  other  guidance ;  the  faculty  itself 
becomes  debilitated  and  weakened,  and  reason  is  consequently 
diaig^ed  with  deficiency  and  impotence,  which  is  really  attri- 
botable  only  to  the  operation  of  those  debilitating  causes. 

Will  reason  alone,  (it  hath  been  asked)  enable  a  man  to  over- 
Mme  the  fear  of  death  ?  or  to  contemplate  with  entire  satisfaction 
Ae  progress  of  year  after  year,  stealing  another  and  another  from 
Ae  supposed  allowance  of  the  thread  that  the  three  sisters,  Clotho,  . 
I^acbms,  and  Atropos,  spin  for  him  ? 

On  the  sapposition,  ([a  supposition  which  I  hope  to  show  you 
it  ss  false  as  it  is  mischievous,)  that  reason  is  not  competent  to 
tUa,  the  effort  has  been  given  up,  and  the  desperately  plunging 
niad-has  either  sought  to  quail  its  terrors  of  death,  in  the  deli- 
nous  conceit  of  coming  to  life  again  after  death,  or  hath  sup* 
PMsed  the  inconvenient  meditation  of  the  transit  of  time,  which 
it  is  known  can  lead  to  no  other  issue,  by  what  is  far  more 
iBtional  and  far  the  better  way,  ringing  and  drinking  the  old 
year  out,  and  the  new  year  in. 

But  this  custom,  th6u|[>h  Hot  that  which  a  severe  application  of 
faotk  would  sanction^  indicates  in  its  universal  prevalence,  that 
No.  7.— Vol.  4  p 
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the  contemplsrtioti  of  the  lapse  of  time,  is  not  naturaUy  terrible 
to  the  huma^  Tnind,  nor  woald  have  been  so  at  all,  had  tlie 
human  m?nd  been  uncontaminated  with  the  fool  v^iom  of  super- 
stition. It  19  nof  with  a  painful,  it  is  not  with  an  unpleasingp 
sentiment,  it  is  rwt  with  an  immoral  or  bad  one,  that  friend  will 
meet  with  friend  this  evening,  and  over  (as  1  hope  with  all  of  as) 
the  flowing*  bowl,  will  find  courage  to  take  Old  Time  by  the 
beard,  and  tell  him  we  don't  fear  him.  We  have  grown  older 
together,  and  still  are  happy;  We  ^htUl  grow  older  tc^ther, 
and  hope  to  be  happy  still. 

•  It  was  a  less  rational  and  less  effectual  way  of  conflicting  with 
the  apprehensions  which  superstition  had  suggested,  on  ^erv« 
ance  of  the  lapse  of  time,  that  supposed  a  certain  fate  or  inex- 
orable decree  of  somebody  that  was  undertaker-in-chief  to  the 
universe,  had  appointed  to  each  individual  the  precise  moment ; 
before  which  nothing  could  -  terminate,  and  beyond  whieh 
nothing  could  extetad  the  term  of  his  existence.  Fixed  said 
they, 

"  Fixed  is  the  date  of  all  the  race  of  earth. 
And  such  the  hard  condttion  of  our  birth. 
No  force  can  then  evade,  lio  wisdom  save, 
All  sink  alike,  the  covard  and  the  brave.* !     . 

Such  a  conceit,  originating  at  flrst  in  a  mistaken  and  ignorant 
observation  of  the  regular  and  necessary  action  of  physical 
c&nses,  and  afterwards  for  the  purposes  of  c^aft  and  tyranny, 
transferred  to  those  figments  of  the  imagination  called  meta- 
physical or  spiritual  causes,  is  to  this  day  the  source  of  the 
courage  and  of  the  fears  of  the  nations  that  have  fallen  under 
the  profession  of  the  Mohammedan  faith ;  nor  is  it  indistinctly . 
traceable  as  the  main-spring  of  the  courage  of  the  machines  that 
are  employed  to  fight  battles  in  Christendom.  The  ball  that  is 
to  be  fatal  to  them,  is  supposed  to  have  received  a  commission 
for  the  purpose.'  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ball  that 
goes  to  meet  the  man,^  is  quite  as  sensible  as  the  man  that  goes 
to  meet  the  ball. 

'  The  uncertain  continuance  of  human  life,  is  founded  in  physi- 
cal necessities  of  which  the  just  and  rational  appreciation  is  a  far 
better  remedy  against  inordinate  apprehensions,  and  a  far  surer 
solace  against  certain  anticipations  of  it,  than  any  impressions  of 
imagination  can  produce.  Certain  it  is,  that  human  beings  live  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  term,  precisely  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
physical  organization.  As  houses  and  shipiS  are  more  or  less 
durable  according  to  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  constructed.  So  that  youth  and  age  cannot  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  years  that  a  person  has  lived,  without  taking  the 
diathesis  of  his  constitution  into  the  account.  The  ephemeris  is 
very  old  in  half  a  day :  the  eagle  is  young  after  half  a  century. 

There  is  besides,  a  certain  incommunicable  art  or  knack  of 
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living:,  tfhich  is  acquired  by  what  physiologistB  call  the  vis 
medicatrix  naiurw,  or,  medicating  power  of  nature ,  whereby 
the  principle  of  life  becomes  more  securely  fixed  in  persons  more 
advanced  in  years^  and  the  light  after  it  shines  less  brightly  than 
at  first  It  did,  burns  more  steadily,  and  becomes  less  liable  to  be 
pat  out. 

While  the  very  diseases  that  threaten  the  state  of  youth,  the 
excess  of  moisture  or  of  some  element  incompatible  with  the 
balance  of  health  through  all  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  is  often 
the  means  of  extended  existence,  and  of  a  healthy  and  a  happy 
maturity. 

All  these  variations  from  any  fixed  or  determinable  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  point  to  that  great  lesson  which  I  am  at  this 
time  most  anxious  to  impress ;  but  to  which  alas  the  murderous 
superstition  and  suicidal  folly  of  mankind  has  always  been  most 
directly  opposed  ;  and  that  is,  that  baiting  only  an  allowance  of 
fair  play  to  the  constitution,  so  as  not  to  run  it  into  imminent 
dangers  and  bankrupt  it  outright  by  excessive  draughts  upon  it, 
of  intemperance  or  mis-government,  it  is  not  great  prudence,  nor 
a  little  impmdence  that  will  make  the  difference  between  a  long 
or  a  short,  a  happy  or  an  unhappy  life.  But  whichever  it  is  to 
ht  with  us,  nature  never  designed  that  we  should  entertain  any 
apprehensions,  or  have  any  anticipations  of  the  dropping  of  the 
curtain.  It  is  unnatural,  and  therefore  absurd,  preposterous  and 
wicked,  and  therefore  again,  it  is  its  own  just  and  inseparable 
ponishment,  whenever  we  do  so. 

"  The  lamb,  thy  banquet  dooms  to  bleed  to  day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  frisk  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  fuod, 
And  licks  the  hand  that's  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 
O  blindness  to  the  future  kindly  given, 
That  each  may  fill  the  station  marked  by  heaTen^ 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  lord  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world.*' 

With  respect  to  ourselves  then,  in  Nature's  great  and  bene<> 
talent  design,  and  let  the  old  years  go  out  and  the  new  years 
tome  in,  as  fast  as  they  will,  we  are  immortal.  We  shall  never 
die.  But  if  we  do,  we  shan't  find  it  out.  Nobody  will  tell  us  of 
|t*-aiid  we  shall  tell  nobody.  And  with  respect  to  curfriendig, 
if  they  die,  its  using  us  very  ill,  and  we'll  never  exchange  another 
word  with  them. 

It  is  nothing  but  the  immensity  of  the  absurdity,  and  the 
ontnq^  done  to  our  own  reason  therein,  in  attaching  positive 
Meas  to  that  which  is  an  absolute  negation,  and  so  no  evil  and 
no  calamity  at  all,  and  therefore  not  to  be  feared,  not  to  be 
apprehended  at  all,  that  hath  conjured  up  an  evil,  where  there 
was  none^  and  made  that  evil  formidable.    To  eke  on  which  des* 
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perate  folly,  .the  overlasting  enemies  of  life  and  of  life's  h«|^ 
Dess,  our  chorch-yard-meo,  dealers  in  black  crape  and  kingdom 
con^e,  wear  their  memento-mori's  for  an  ornament,  and  woald 
remind  os  of  dead  men's  bones,  rather  than  which  should  have 
been  obtruded  on  our  remembrance,  it  would  have  been  better 
that  our  sepulchres  had  been  the  maws  of  kites. 

But  though  no  thoughts  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  no  antici- 
pations of  contingent  evil,  least  of  all,  of  effects  which  time  most 
necessarily  produce,  and  which  only  are  evil  in  the  evil  of  the 
anticipation  itself,  should  ever  mingle  with  the  festivities  with 
which  reason  bids  us  mark  the  march  of  time.  Yet  the  same 
reason,  the  oniy  and  all  sufficient  guide  to  all  attainable  happi- 
ness, marks  out  to  us  the  propriety  and  fitness,  and  consequent 
duty  of  self  exaioination,  of  seeing  how  accounts  stand,  to  our- 
aelves,  with  ourselves,  in  the  great  matters  to  which  we  are  to 
ourselves  alone,  accountable.  ,  ' 

The  immediate  duty  of  the  time,  is  the  duty  of  eonaideraiiof^* 
If  our  reason  is  convinced  that  it  was  wise  and  good  in  the 
excellent  Pythagoras  to  recommend  to  his  disciples  the  practice 
of  probing  their  own  consciences  to  discover  to  themselves  in 
what  matters  they  were  in  fault,  and  how  they  might  amend 
their  faults.  Our  conviction  must  travel  on  to  the  conclusion  thai 
such  a  practice  will  be  wise  and  good  for  ourselves  to  adopt,  and 
if  at  any  time  such  a  self-examination  be  wise  and  good, at  none  can 
it  seem  to  be  more  so,  than  at  the  time  when  our  own  reckoning 
bespeaks  the  business,  and  the  snuffing  of  life's  candle  forces  upon 
our  economy,  the  observance  that  it  is  burning  on,  and  may  bom 
out  before  we've  made  the  best  on't. 

For  all  the  great  purposes  for  which  a  wise  and  good  man 
would  wish  to  live,  for  all  the  gist  and  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
of  the  thing,  (which  is  surely  not  merely  to  exist,  to  have 
suffered  existence  like  '*  the  dull  weed  that  roots  itself  at  ease 
on  Lethe's  wharf,"  or  like  the  house-leek  on  the  beggar's  hovel, 
that  grows  there  without  either  improving  or  adorning  its 
situation,  very  good,  (they  say)  for  every  thing,  and  very  good 
/or  nothing.) 

Qut  to  live  indeed,  the  way  is,  to  be  alive  I  And  for  this,  the 
way  is,  to  call  ourselves  to  account  as  to  how  we  are  living,  and 
4o  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  ourselves,  as  often  as  we  find  tl^t 
we  are  not  getting  much  the  wiser  or  much  the  better  for  poring 
over  the  old  one. 

We  should  ask  ourselves,  at  this  time,  what  sort  of  men  we  are, 
«8  compared  with  what  we  ought  to  have  been,  or  have  had  the 
means  and  opportunities  of-  becoming.  Have  we  taken  the 
makini^s  of  ft  clever  man,  to  wear  them  out  upon  a  fool  ?  Have 
we  possessed  eneigies  of  mind  or  body,  or  advantages  of  expe- 
rience or  fortune,  for  which  the  world  might  have  been  the 
better?  and  is  tl^e  world  none  the  better?    Why  then  the 
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account'  is  bad  with  you,  and,  if  it  be  pleaded  that  for  aU  that, 
joa  have  done  no  wrong,  Vd  recommend  you  to  begin  and  da 
wrong,  for  mischief  itself  is  better  than  stagnation.  The  gallant 
tar  wodld  rather  see  his  vessel  tossed  to  the  stars,  than  thai  it 
sboald  rot  its  timbers  in  an  everlasting  calm. 

Bot  if,  upon  taking  a  fair  estimate  of  your  own  character,  and 
weighing  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  between  society  and 
joorself,  the  balance  shall  shew,  fwhat  I  sincerely  believe,  to 
the  majority  of  us  it  taill  shew,)  tnat  you  have  a  right  to  pnH 
noQDoe  yourself  a  right  good  man  ! 

Need  I  say  how  rich  a  reward,  the  very  business  of  that  self- 
examination  will  confer  up6u  you,  and  what  suQcient  reason 
there  is  for  it,  even  if  it  were  for  nothing  else  but  the  satisfaction 
itself. 

Let  Croesus  count  his  golden  heaps ;  the  man  who  can  count 
his  good  deeds  done,  his  noble  sentiments  acquired,  his  generous 
purposes  achieved,  and  see  the  summit  overtop  the  charge  of  any 
fair  abatement,  that  man  is  richer  than  Croesus.  Any  thing  can 
acquire  wealth,  virtue  alone  ensures  the  satisfaction  which  wealth 
coald  never  purchase. 

The  mere  proposer  of  unworthy  ends  of  ascendancy,  inevitably 
defeats  his  own  purpose  and  gets  his  dinner  too  late  for  his  ap- 
petite. He  serves  himself  as  Domitian  served  his  horse — with 
^Ided  oats, the  horse  alone  having  wit  enough  to  discover,  that 
the  oats  might  be  very  good,  but  the  gilding  made  them  none  the 
better. 

The  satisfactions  that  are  worth  ambition,  the  ends  which  a: 
man  caa  wisely  propose  to  himself,  ofwhich  there  is  no  satiety 
and  can  be  no  disappointment,  are  such,  and  such  alone  as  will 
bear  reflection,  and  which  bring  back  a  redoubled  sense  of  satis- 
faction, and  a  constantly  repeated  zest  and  relish  to  the  mind,  as 
often  as  ever  tbey  are  reflected  on.  And  they  are,  besides,  (and 
which  is  their  crowning  excellence)  above  diW. pleasurable  per- 
ceph'on^,  generous  in  character,  not  tabe  lessened  by  any  com- 
munication of  them  to  others,  admitting  of  no  intermixture  of 
feelings  of  envy  or  rivalry,  of  no  desires  that  others  should  be  the 
pedestals  of  our  ascendancy,  no  fear  that  their  ascendancy  should 
lower  our's. 

He  that  proposes  to  himself  the  accumulation  of  riches,  pro- 
poses an  object  ofwhich  I  guess  he  is  as  likely  to  be  disappointed, 
as  in  the  pursuit  of  any  other  object.  But  in  the  event  of  his 
success,  he  holds  only,  that  which  is  what  it  is,  only  because 
others  have  it  not. 

He  who  would  be  renowned  merely,  and  famous  for  any  thing, 
in  which  he  could  fear  that  the  participation  therein,  even  of  all 
the  world,  would  lessen  himself— will,  as  assuredly  be  disap- 
pointed, as  he'  deserves  to  be  so. 

He  alone,  who  has  found  out  the  noble  secret  of  a  happy  life, 
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LIVING  TO  8BRVE  MANKIND,  Will  never  feel  a  moment's  wiab 
but  that,  if  it  were  possible,  all  the  world  should  live  for  no  other 
purpose— >that  every  body  should  be  as  great,  every  body  as  good, 
every  body  as  happy  as  himself.  In  the  pursuit  of  such  an  object 
— it  isn't  with  us — '*  the  more  the  merrier,  but  the  fewer  the  bet- 
ter cheer" — but  the  more  the  merrier,  and  the  better  cheer  too ! 

And  when  we  catch  old  Time  as  it  were,  pulling*  the  hair  off 
our  heads,  and  giving  us  such  broad  hints  as  there's  no  misander-* 
standing — that  he'd  rather  have  our  room  than  our  company  I 
^tis  something  to  feel !  that  we  paid  for  our  rent,  and  were  not 
turned  out,  without  having  done  what  we  could  to  make  the  place 
the  better  for  those  who  shall  come  after.  They  can't  say,  that 
we  did'nt  live,  when  we  did  live — that  we  sucked  lollipop  all 
our  days,  and  were  brought  down  at  last,  in  the  principles  that 
we  were  brought  up  in. 

But  in  these,  and  all  other  ends  of  living,  which  a  wise  and 
good  man  should  propose  to  himself,  the  test  of  their  excellence 
and  worthiness,  is,  the  application  that  they  will  bear,  and  which 
they  call  for,  of  your  utmost  powers  of  consideration  and  reflectioa. 
The  thing  which  shall  appear  fit  and  right  to  be  done  to-day, 
which  to-morrow  may  possibly  show  to  be  not  so  fit  and  right, 
18  certainly  not  excellent,  not  worthy  to  be  done  at  all. 

In  the  objects  propounded  by  this,  our  Society  of  Universal 
Benevolence,  which  in  one  simple  statement  is,  to  abolisk  priest^ 
craft,  and  all  the  hatred  and  hateful  feelings  which  priestcraft 
has  caused,  and  to  bring  back  the  universal  prevalence  of  truth 
and  justice,  affectionate  feelings,  and  brotherly  confidence  among 
men ;  all  our  impediment  and  difficulty  arises  solely  from  men'a 
want  of  reflection,  and  want  of  the  consideration  of  the  claima 
which  so  great  and  good  an  object  has  upon  them.  They  owe 
it  support,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  pay  it ; — sure,  that  with 
glad  hearts  and  with  most  willing  minds,  thousands  would  beeager 
to  throw  in  their  aid,  and  become  subscribers  and  members  of  our 
80ciety,-~if  they  but  calculated,  with  what  little  means,  its  mighty 
objects  may  be  ensured,  and  what  mighty  claims  those  objects 
have  upon  them.  Things  are  not  yet  so  bad  with  humanity-^ 
but  that  'tis  still  the  nature  of  man  to  love  the  truth  ;  and  afford 
to  him,  but  the  hair's  breadth  of  a  chance  of  coming  at  it,  and  he 
would  wrench  it  out  of  the  griping  fist  of  Hercules  himself ! 

The  success  of  this  one  single  institution  for  the  purpose,  in 
London,  will  encourage  the  opening  of  similar  institutions  in  the 
country,  on  the  continent,  and  in  Ireland,  where  I  know  thousands 
of  honest  hearts  pant  for  the  brave  encountre. 

We  ask  not  for  terms  of  absolute  equality  in  this  glorious 
struggle,  we  ask  not  for  aught  of  their  *'  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance," their  illuminated  chapels,  their — 

**  Cloud-cap't  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces,'* 
but  give  US  but  one  advocate  of  our  cause,  against   ten  thousand 
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^vocates  of  theirs,  one  honest  man  in  every  town  in  England, 
and  one  decent  place  in  which  that  honest  man  may  get  a  hear- 
ing, and  downfalls  the  vampire  dovrn,  and  awakened  Reason 
shall  wonder  at  the  phantom  it  had  feared. 

Under  these  auspices  our  society  terminates  the  third  year  since 
its  glorious  inauguration  in  Dublin^.'  and  cheerfully  anticipates  the 
issues  of  another. 

For  the  patronage  and  assistance  which  its  circumstances  but 
too  eloquently  call  for,  to  enable  us  to  enter  upon  the  occupation 
of  our  new  chapel,  our  appeal  is  to  your  goodness,  to  your  generosity, 
but  above  all  to  your  consideration.  And  to  whatever  deter- 
minations that  consideration  may  lead  you,  as  grateful  for  the 
sincere  good-wish  as  for  more  effectual  aid,  where  that  may  lie 
beyond  your  wishes  commanding.  I  most  heartily  wish  you 
many,  very  man;^  happy  returns  of  the  new  year,  and  that  the 
youngest  person  in  this  assembly,  may  live  to  be  very  old — and  J 
live  to  see  it. 

Delenpa  est  Carthage 
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OP    SHAFTSBURYnS   «  CHARACTERISTICS."^ 

(Extracted  by  H.  D.  R.) 

Continued  from  p.  192. 

The  injuries  we  do  ourselves,  by  excess  and  unforbearance 
are  then  sorely  apparent,  when  through  an  impotence  of  this  sort,, 
and  an  impossibility  of  restraint,  we  do  what  we  ourselves  de- 
clare to  be  destructive  to  us.  But  these  are  matters  obvious  of 
Ihenoselves.  And  from  less  than  what  has  been  said,  it  is>asy  to 
conclude,  *'  That  luxury^  riot,  and  debauch,  are  contrary  to  real 
interest,  and  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life.'' 

There  is  another  luxury  superior  to  the  kind  we  have  been  men- 
tioning, and  which  in  strictness  can  scarcely  be  called  aselfrpassion, 
since  the  sole  end  of  it  is  the  advantage  and  promotion  of  the  species. 
But  whereas  all  other  social  affections  are  joined  only  with  a 
niental  pleasure,  and  founded  in  mere  kindness  and  love ;  this  has 
more  added  to  it,  and  is  joined  with  a  pleasure  of  sense.  Now 
whether  it  be  the  interest  or  good  of  the  animal  to  feel  this  indi-* 
gence  beyond  a  natural  and'  ordinary  degree,  is  what  we  may 
consider. 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  to  all  other  pleasures  there  is  a  measure 
of  appetite  belonging,  which  cannot  possibly  be  exceeded  without 
prejudice  to  the  creature,  even  in  his  very  capacity  of  enjoying 
pleasure  ;  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  there  is  i\o  certain  limit 
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or  jost  booodary  of  this  other  appetite  of  the  amorous  kind.  Tbero 
are  other  sorts  of  ardent  sensations  accidentally*  experienced ; 
which  we  find  pleasant  and  acceptable,  whilst  they  are  held 
within  a  certain  degree  ;  but  which  as  they  increase,  grow  op* 
pressive  and  intolerant.  Laughter  provoked  by  titillatioo,  growa 
an  excessive  pain ;  though  it  retains  still  the  same  features  of 
delight  and  pleasure. 

Now  if  there  be  in  every  sensation  of  mere  pleasure,  a  necessi^ 
of  stopping  somewhere,  and  determining  on  some  boundary  for 
the. passion  ;  where  can  we  fix  our  standard,  or  how  regulate 
ourselves  but  with  regard  to  nature,  beyond  which  there  is  no 
measure  or  rule  of  things?  Now,  nature  may  be  known  from 
what  we  see  of  the  natural  state  of  creatures,  and  of  man  himself, 
when  unprejudiced  by  vicious  education. 

Where  happily  any  one  is  bred  to  a  natural  life,  inured  to 
honest  industry  and  sobriety,  and  unaccustomed  to  any  thing 
immoderate  or  intemperate ;  he  is  found  to  have  his  appetites  and 
inclinations  of  this  sort  at  command.  Nor  are  they  on  this  acoonnt 
less  able  to  afford  him  the  pleasure  or  enjoyment  of  each  kind. 
On  the  contraiy ;  as  they  are  more  sound,  healthy,  and  uninjured 
by  excess  and  abuse, they  must  afford  him  proportionatesatisfaction. 
So  that  were  both  these  sensations  to  be  experimentally  com- 
pared ;  that  of  a  virtuous  course  which  belonged  to  one  who 
lived  a  natural  and  regular  life,  and  that  of  a  vicious  course  which 
belonged  to  one  who  was  relaxed  and  dissolute;  there  is  no 
question  but  judgment  would  be  given  in  favour  of  the  former, 
without  regard  to  consequences,  and  only  with  respect  to  the  very 
pleasure  of  sense  itself. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  this  vice,  with  respect  to  the  healtJi 
and  vigour  of  the  body,  there  is  no  need  to  mention  any  thing. 
The  injury  it  does  the  mind,  though  less  noticed,  is  yet  greater. 
The  hindrance  of  all  improvement,  the  wretched  waste  of  time, 
the  effeminacy,  sloth,  supineness,  the  disorder  and  looseness  of  a 
thousand  passions,  through  such  a  relaxation  and  enervating  of 
the  mind ;  are  all  of  them  effects  sufficiently  apparent,  when 
reflected  on. 

"What  the  disadvantages  are  of  this  intemperance,  in  respect  of 
interest,  society,  and  the  world ;  and  what  the  advantages  are  of 
a  contrary  sobriety,  and  self-command,  would  be  to  little  purpose 
I  o  mention.  It  is  well  known  there  can  be  no  slavery  ^^reater 
than  what  is  consequent  to  the  dominion  and  rule  of  such  a  pas* 
sion.  Of  all  other  it  is  the  least  manageable  by  favour  or  con- 
cession, and  assumes  the  most  from  priviledge  and  indulgence. 
What  it  costs  us  in  the  modesty  and  ingenuity  of  our  natures,  and 
in  the  faith  and  honesty  of  our  characters,  is  as  easily  apprehended 
by  any  one  who  will  reflect.  And  it  will  from  hence  appear, 
'*  That  there  is  no  passion,  which  in  its  extravagance  and  excess 
more  necessarily  occasions  disorder  and  uohappiness.'* 
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Now^  at  to  that  passion  which  is  esteemed  peculiarly  interest- 
ing ;  as  having  for  its  aim  the  possession  of  wealthy  and  wfiat  we 
call  a  settlement  or  fortune  in  the  world :  if  the  regard  towards 
this  kind  be  moderate,  and  in  a  reasonable  degree ;  if  it  occasion 
no  passionate  pursuit,  nor  raises  any  ardent  desire  or  appetite, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  case  which  is  not  compatible  with  virtue, 
and  even  suitable  and  beneficial  to  society.  The  public  as  weN 
as  private  system  is  advanced  by  the  industry,  which  this 
afection  excites.,  But  if  it  grows  at  length  into  a  real  passion, 
the  iojniy  and  mischief  it  does  the  public,  is  not  greater  than  that 
which  it  creates  to  the  person  himself.  Such  a  one  is  in  reality  a 
self-oppreesor,  and  lies  heavier  on  himself  than  he  can  ever  do  on 
nankind. 

How  far  a  jcoveting  or  avaricious  temper  is  miserable,  needs  not 
rarely  be  explained^  Who  knows  not  how  small  a  portion  of 
worldly  matters  is  sufficient  for  a  man's  single  use  and  conveni- 
ence, and  how  much  his  occasions  and  wants  might  be  contracted 
snd  reduced,  if  a  just  fhigality  were  studied,  and  temperance  and 
a  natural  life  came  once  to  be  pursued  with  half  that  application, 
inchistry,  and  art,  which  is'bestowed  on  sumptuousness  and  luxury  f 
Nowif  temperance  be  in  reality  so  advantageous,  and  the  practice  as 
well  as  the  consequences  of  it,  so  pleasing  and  happy,  as  has  been 
expressed,  there  is  little  need,  on  the  other  side,  to  mention  any 
thing  of  the  miseries  attending  those  covetous  and  eager  desires 
after  things  which  have  no  bound  or  rule ;  as  being  out  of  nature, 
beyond  which  there  can  be  no  limits  to  de&ire.  For  where  Shall 
we  once  stop,  when  we  are  beyond  this  boundary  f  How  shall 
we  fix  or  ascertain  a  thing  wholly  unnatural  and  unreasonable  f 
Or  what  method,  what  regulation,  shall  we  set  to  mere  imagina- 
tion, or  the  exorbitancy  of  fancy,  in  adding  expense  to  expense, 
or  possession  to  possession  f  ^ 

P.  158.  There  is  a  certain  temper  placed  often  in  opposition 
to  those  eager  and  aspiring  aims  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Not  that  it  really  excludes  either  the  passion  of  covetousness  or 
ambition,  but,  because  it  hinders  theireffects,  and  keep  them  from 
breaking  into  open  action.  It  is  this  passion,  which  by  soothing 
the  mind,  and  softening  it  into  an  excessive  love  of  rest  and  indo- 
lence, renders  high  attempts  impracticable,  and  represents  as  in- 
superable the  difficulties  of  a  painful  and  laborious  course  towards 
wealth  and  honours.  Now  though  an  inclination  to  ease,  and  a 
love  of  moderate  recess  and  rest  from  action,  be  as  natural  and 
useful  to  us  as  the  inclination  we  have  towards  sleep ;  yet,  an 
excessive  love  of  rest,  and  a  contracted  aversion  to  action  and 
employment,  must  be  a  disease  in  the  mind  equal  to  that  of  a 
lethargy  in  the  body. 

How  necessary  action  and  exercise  are^o  the  body,  may  be 
judged  by  the  diffisrence  we  find  between  those  constitotionB 
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which  are  accustomed,  and  those  which  are  wholly. strangers  to 
it ;  and  by  the  different  health  and  complexion  which  labour  and 
due  exercise  create^  in  comparison  with  that  habit  of  body  we  see 
consequent  to  an  indulged  state  of  indolence  and  rest.  Nor  is  the 
la^y  habit  ruinous  to  the  body  only.  The  languishing:  disease 
corrupts  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  vigorous  aud  healthy  sense,  and 
carries  its  infection  into  the  mind,  where  it  spreads  a  worse  oon- 
tagion.  For,  however,  the  body  may  for  a  while  hold  out,  it^is 
impossible  that  the  mind,  in  which  the  distemper  is  seated,  can 
escape  without  an  immediate  affliction  and  disorder.  The  habit 
begets  a  tediousness  and  anxiety,  which  influences  the  whole 
temper^  and  converts  the  unnatural  rest  into  an  unhappy  sort  of 
activity,  ill  humour,  and  spleen. 

It  is  certain  that  as  in  the  body,  when  no  labour  or  natural 
exercise  is  used,  the  spirits  which  want  their  due  employment, 
turn  against  the  constitution,  and  find  work  for  themselves  io  a 
destructive  way ;  so  in  a  soul  or  mind,  unexercised,  and  which 
languishes  for  want  of  proper  action  and  employment,  the  thoughts 
and  affections  being  obstructed  in  their  due  course,  and  deprived 
of  their  natural  energy,  raise  disquiet,  and  foment  a  rancorous 
eagerness  and  tormenting  irritation.  The  temper  from  hence 
becomes  more  impotent  in  passion,  more  iucapable  of  real  modera- 
tion, and  like  prepared  fuel,  readily  takes  fire  by  the  least 
spark.  " 

How  wretched  that  state  is,  in  which,  by  this  habit,  a  man  is 
placed,  towards  all  the  circumstances  and  affairs  of  life»  when  at 
any  time  he  is  called  to  action  ;  how  subjected  he  must  be  to  all 
inconveniences,  wanting  to  himself,  and  deprived  of  the  assistance, 
of  others,  whilst  being  unfit  for  all  offices  and  duties  of  society, 
he  yet,  ofany  other  person,  needs  most  the  helpof  it,  as  being  least 
able  to  assist  or  support  himself.  All  this  is  obvious.  And  thus 
it  is  evident,  "  That  to  have  this  over-byasing  inclination  towards 
rest ;  this  slothful,  soft,  or  effiminate  temper,  averse  to  labour 
and  employment,  is  to  have  an  unavoidable  mischief  and  attendant 
plague.*' 

These  affections,  as  self-interesting  as  they  are,  can  often  we 
see,  become  contrary  to  our  real  interest.  They  betray  us  into  most 
misfortunes,  and  into  the  greatest  of  unhappinesses,  that  of  a  pro- 
fligate and  abject  character.  As  they  grow  imperious  and  high, 
they  are  the  occasion  that  a  creature  in  proportion  becomes  mean 
and  low.  They  are  original  to  that  which  we  call  selfishness, 
and  give  rise  to  that  sordid  disposition  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  appears  there  can  be  nothing  so  miserable  in  itsell^ 
or  so  wretched  in  its  consequences,  as  to  be  thus  impotent  in  tem- 
per, thus  mastered  by  passion,  and,  by  means  of  it,  brought  under 
the  most  servile  subjection  to  the  world. 
'  Is  is  evident  withal,  that  as  this  selfishness  increases  in  us,  so 
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muft  a  certain  subtlety,  and  feignedness  of  carriage,  which  na-> 
Uirally  accompanies  it.  And  thus,  the  candour  and  ingenuity  of 
oor  natures,  the  ease  and  freedom  of  our  minds  must  be  forfeited, 
all  trust  and  confidence  in  a  manner  lost,  land  suspicions,  jea- 
lousies, and  envies  multiplied.  A  separate  end  and>  interest  must 
be  every  day  more  strongly  formed  in  us,  generous  views  and 
motives  laid  aside,  and  the  more  we  are  thus  sensibly  disjoined 
e?ery  day  from  society  and  our  fellows,  the  worse  opinion  we 
shall  have  of  those  uniting  passions  which  bind  us  in  strict  alli- 
ance and  unity  with  others.  Upon  these  terms,  we  must  of  course 
endeavour  to  silence  and  suppress  our  natural  and  good  aflTections, 
since  they  are  such  as  would  carry  us  to  the  good  of  society, 
against  what  we  fondly  conceive  to  be  our  private  good  and 
interest,  as  has  been  shown. 

P.  163.  The  passions,  therefore,  which  in  the  last  place,  we 
are  to  examine,  are  those  which  lead  neither  to  a  public  nor  a  pri- 
vate good ;  and  are  neither  of  any  advantage  to  the  species  in 
general,  or  the  creature  in  particular.  These,  in  oppositton  to 
tfae  social  and  natural,  we  call  the  unnatural  affections. 

Of  this  kind  is  that  unnatural  and  inhuman  delight  in  beholding 
torments,  and  in  viewing  distress,  calamity,  blood,  massacre,  and 
destruction,  with  a  peculiar  joy  and  pleasure.  This  has  been  the 
reigning  passion  of  mftuy  tyrants  and  barbarous  nations ;  and  be- 
ioogs  in  some  degree,  to  such  tempers  as  have  thrown  off  that 
ooorteoosness  of  behaviour  which  retains  in  us  a  just  reverence  of 
mankind,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  harshness  and  bfutality. 
This  passion  enters  not  where  civility  or  affable  manners  have  the 
least  place.  Such  is  the  nature  of  what  we  call  civilization, 
that  in  the  midst  of  many  other  corruptions,  it-admits  not  of  inhu- 
Banity,  or  savage  pleasure.  To  see  the  sufferance  of  an  enemy 
with  cruel  delight  may  proceed  from  the  height  of  anger,  revenge, 
fear,  and  other  extended  self-passions ;  but  to  delight  in  the  tor- 
tore  and  pain  of  other  creatures  indifferently,  natives  or  foreigners, 
or  of  our  own  or  of  another  species,  kindred  or  no  kindred,  known 
or  unknown;  to  feed,  as  it  were,  on  death,  and  be  entertained 
with  dying  agonies ;  this  has  nothing  in  it  accountable  in  the 
way  of  self  interest  or  private  good  above  mentioned,  but  is 
wholly  and  absolutely  unnatural^  as  it  is  horrid  and  miserable. 

There  is  another  affection  nearly  related  to  this,  which  is  a 
gay  and  frolicsome  delight  in  what  is  injurious  to  others,  a  sort 
of  wanton  mischievousness^  and  pleasure  in  what  is  destructive  ; 
a  passion  which  instead  of  being  restrained  is  usually  encouraged 
in  children. 

Malice,  malignity,  or  ill  will,  such  as  is  grounded  on  no  self 
consideration,  and  where  there  is  no  subject  of  anger  or  jealousy,, 
nor  any  thing  to  provoke  or  cause  such  a  desire  of  doing  ill  to 
another ;  this  also  is  of  that  kind  of  passion. 

Bovy  too,  when  it  is  such  as  arises  from  the  prosperity  or  hap- 
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piness  of  another  creatare  no  ways  interfering  with  cmn,  is  of  thr 
same  kind  of  passion. 

Tl^^re  is  also  among  these^  a  sort  of  hatred  of  mankind  and 
society^  a  passion  which  has  heen  known  perfectly  reigning  id 
some  men,,  and  has  had  a  pecaliar  name  given  to  it.  A  large 
share  of  this  belongs  to  those  who  have  long  indulged  themselves 
in  habitual  moroseness,  or  who  by  force  of  ill  nature,  and  ill 
breeding,  have  contracted  such  a  reverse  of  affability,  and  civil 
manners,  that  to  see  or  meet  a  stranger  is  offensive.  The  very 
aspect  of  mankind  is  a  disturbance  to  them,  and  they  are  sure 
always  to  hate  at  first  sight.  The  distemper  of  this  kind,  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  in  a  manner  national  5  but  peculiar  to  the 
more  savage  nations,  and  a  plain  characteristic  of  uncivilised 
manners  and  barbarity.  This  is  the  immediate  opposite  to 
the  nobl\e  affection,  which  in  ancient  language,  was  termed 
hospitality,  viz :— extensive  love  of  mankind,  and  relief  of 
strangers. 

We  may  add  likewise  to  the  number  of  the  unnatural  passions, 
all  those  which  are  raised  from  superstition  (as  before  mentioued} 
and  from  t)ie  customs  of  barbarous  countries ;  all  which  are  too 
horrid  and  odious  in  themselves,  to  need  any  proof  of  their  being 
miserable. 

Treachery  and  ingratitude,  are  in  strictness  mere  negative  vices, 
and  in  themselves,  no  real  passions,  having  neither  aversion  or 
inclination  belonging  to  them  ;  but  are  derived  from  the  defect, 
unsoundness,  or  corruption  of  the  affections  in  general.  But 
when  these  vices  become  remarkable  in  a  character,  and  arise  in  a 
manner  from  inclination  and  choice ;  when  they  are  so  forward 
and  active,  as  to  appear  of  their  own  accord,  without  any  press- 
ing occasion,  it  is  apparent  they  borrow  something  of  the  mere 
unnatural  passions,  and  are  derived  from  malice,  envy,  and  in- 
veteracy; as  explained  above. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  these  passions,  unnatural  as  they 
are,  carry  still  a  sort  of  pleasure  with  them ;  and  that,  however; 
barbarous  a  pleasure  it  be,  yet  still  it  is  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
which  is  found  in  pride,  tyranny,  revenge,  malice,  or  cruelty 
exerted.  Now  if  it  be  possible  in  nature,  that  any  one  can  feel  a 
barbarous  or  nrnlicions  joy,  otherwise  than  in  consequence  <^mere 
anguish  and  torment,  then  may  we  perhaps  allow  this  kind  of 
satisfaction  to  be  called  pleasure  or  delight.  But  the  case  ia 
evidently  contrary.  To  love,  and  to  be  kind,  to  have  social  or 
natural  affection,  complacency  and  good  will,  is  to  feel  immediate 
satisfaction,  and  genuine  content.  It  is  in  itself  original  joy,  de- 
pending on  no  preceding  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  producing 
nothing  besides  satisfaction  merely.  On  the  otber  side,  animosity; 
hatred,  and  bitterness  is  original  misery  and  torment,  producing 
no  other  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  than  as  the  unnatural  desire  i0 
for  the  instant  satisfied  by  something  which  appeases  it.      How 
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ilfOD^  soever  this  pleasure,  therefore  may  appear^  it  only  the  mora 
implies  the  misery  of  that  state  which  proiduces  it.  For  as  the 
mosteroel  bodily  paios  do  by  intervals  of  assua^^ement  produce 
the  bighesit  bodily  pleasure,  so  the  fiercest  and  most  raging  tor* 
tnents  of  the  mind,  do,  by  certain  movements  of  relief,  afford  the 
greatest  of  mental  enjoyments^  to  those  who  know  little  of  the 
truer  kind. 

The  men  of  gentlest  dispositions,and  best  tempers,  have,  at  some 
time  or  other,  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  those  disturbances, 
which,  at  ill  hours,  even  small  occasions  are  apt  to  raise.  From 
these  slender  experiences  of  harshness  and  ill  humour,  they  fully 
know  and  will  confess  the  ill  moments  which  are  passed^  when 
the  temper  is  ever  so  little  galled  or  fretted.  How  must  it  fare, 
therefore,  with  those  who  hardly  know  any  better  hours  in  life  ; 
aod  who,  for  the  greatest  part  of  it,i  are  agitated  by  a  thorough 
active  spleen,  a  close  and  settled  malignity,  and  rancour  ? 

Now  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  unnatural  state,  in  respect 
of  interest^  and  the  common  circumstances  of  life,  upon  what 
terms  a  person  who  has  in  this  manner  lost  all  which  we  call 
nature,  can  be  supposed  to  stand,  in  respect  of  the  society  of 
mankind,  how  he  feels  himself  in  it,  what  sense  he  has  of  hit 
own  disposition  towards  others,  and  of  the  mutual  disposiUon  of 
others  toward  himself:  this  is  easily  conceived. 

What  enjoyment  or  rest  is  there  for  one  who  is  not  conscioua 
of  the  merited  affection  or  love,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  the  ill 
will  and  hatred  of  every  human  soul  ?  What  ground  must.thia 
afford  for  honour  and  despair  ?  What  foundation  of  fear,  and  conr 
tiimal  apprehension  from  mankind,  and  from  superior  powers  I 
How  thorough  and  deep  must  be  that  melancholy,  which  being 
once  moved,  has  nothing  soft  or  pleasing  from. the  side  of  friend- 
ship, to  allay  or  divert  it  I  Wherever  such  a  creature  turns  him- 
self, which  ever  way  he  casts  his  eye,  every  thing  around  must 
appear  ghastly  and  horrid ;  every  thing  hostile,  and  as  it  were^ 
bent  against  a  private  and  single  being,  who  is  thus  divided  from 
every  thing,  and  at  defiance  and  war  with  the  rest  of  nature. 

it  is  thus,  at  last,  that  a  mind  becomes  a  wilderness,  where  all 
is  laid  waste,  every  thing  fair  and  goodly  removed,  and  nothing 
extant  besides  what  is  savage  and  deformed.  Now  if  banish- 
ment from  one's  country,  removal  to  a  foreign  place,  or  any  thing 
which  looks  like  solitude  or  desertion,  be  so  heavy  to  endure, 
what  must  it  be  to  feel  this  inward  banishment,  this  real  estrange- 
ment from  human  commerce ;  and  to  be  after  this  manner  in  a 
desert,  and  in  the  horridest  of  solitudes^  even  when  in  the  midst 
of  society  I 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not,  I  presunke,  the  least  degree  of 
certainty  wanting,  in  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  prefer^ 
ableness  of  the  mental  pleasures  to  the  sensotil ;  and  even  of  the 
senvaal,  accompanied  with  good  affection,  and  under  a  temperate 
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and  right  use,  to  those  which  are  no  ways  restrained,  nor  supporte<i 
by  any  thing"  social  or  affectionate. 

Nor  is  there  less  evidence  in  what  has  been  said  of  the  united 
structure  2\nd  fabric  of  the  mind,  and  of  those  passions  which  cou' 
stitute  the  temper,  or  soul,  and  on  which  its  happiness  or  misery 
80  immediately  depend.  It  has  been  shown,  that  in  this  con- 
stitution, the  impairing  of  any  one  part  must  instantly  tend  to 
the  disorder  and  ruin  of  other  parts^  and  of  the  whole  itself; 
through  the  necessary  connexion  and  balance  of  the  affections : 
that  those  very  passions  through  which  men  are  vicious,  are  of 
themselves  a  torment  anci  disease ;  and  that  whatsoever  Is  done 
which  is  knowingly  ill,  must  be  of  .ill  consciousness ;  and  in  pro- 
portion, as  the  act  is  ill,  must  impair  and  corrupt  social  enjoyment, 
and  destroy  both  the  capacity  of  kind  affection,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  meriting  any  such.  So  that  neither  can  we  participate 
thus  in  joy  or  happiness  with  others,  or  receive  satsfaction  from 
the  mutual  kindness  or  imagined  love  of  others ;  on  whicb^  how- 
ever, the  greatest  of  all  our  pleasures  are  founded. 

If  this  be  the  case  of  moral  delinquency,  and  if  the  state  which 
is  consequent  to  this  defection  from  nature,  be  of  all  others  the 
most  horrid,  oppressive,  and  miserable,  it  will  appear,  '<  that  to 
yield  or  consent  to  any  thing  ill  or  immoral,  is  a  breach  of  interest, 
and  leads  to  the  g^atest  ills  -,"  and,  "  that,  on  the  other  side, 
every  thing  which  is  an  improvement  of  virtue,  or  an  establish- 
ment of  right  afTection  and  integrity,  is  an  advancement  of  inte- 
rest, and  leads  to  the  greatest  and  most  solid  happiness  and 
enjoyment." 

So  that  virtue,  which  of  all  excellences  and  beauties  is  the 
lehief  and  most  amiable;  that  which  is  the  prop  and  ornament  of 
buman  affairs;  which  upholds  communities,  maintains  union, 
friendship,  and  correspondence  amongst  men  ;  that  by  which 
eomfitries,  as  well  as  private  families,  flourish  and  are  happy ;  and 
for  want  of  which  every  thing  comely,  conspicuous,  great,  and 
worthy,  must  perish  and  go  to  ruitt ;  that  single  quality,  thus 
beneficial  to  all  society,  and  to  mankind  in  general,  is  found 
equally  a  happiness  and  good  to  each  creature  in  particular  -,  and 
is  that  by  which  alone  man  can  be  happy,  and  without  which  he 
must  be  miserable. 
'    And  thus,  virtue  is  the  good,  and  rice  the  ill  of  every  one. 

THE  M0RA1IST8  ; 

A  Philosophical  Rhapsody. 

P.  186.  No  work  of  wit  can  be  esteemed  perfect  without  that 
strength  and  boldness  of  hand,  which  gives  it  body  and  propor- 
tions. A  good  piece,  the  painters  say,  must  have  good  muscling, 
as  well  as  eoiauring  and  drapery.  And  surely  no  writing  or 
tlhteourse,  of  any  great  moment,  can  seem  other  than  enervated. 
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when  neither  strong  reason,  nor  antiauity,  nor  the  records  of 
things,  nor  the  natural  history  of  man,  nor  any  thing  which  can 
be  called  knowledge,  dares  accompany  it,  except  perhaps  in 
some  ridicnlons  habit,  which  may  give  it  an  air  of  play  and 
dalliance. 

P.  189.  It  is  no  wonder  if  in  this  age  the  philosophy  of  the 
alehymists  prevail  so  much,  since  it  promises  such  wonders, 
aod  requires  more  the  labour  of  hands  than  brains.  We  have 
a  strange  fancy  to  be  creators,  a  violent  desire  at  least  to  know 
the  knack  or  secret  by  which  nature  does  all.  The  re$t  of  our 
philosophers  only  aim  at  that  in  speculation,  which  onr  alchy-i 
mists  aspire  to  in  practice.  For  with  some  of  these  it  has  been 
actnally  under  deliberation  how  to  make  man,  by  other  mediums 
than  nature  has  hitherto  provided.  Every  sect  has  a  recipe* 
When  yon  know  it  you  are  master  of  Nature:  you  solve  all  her 
phenomena,  you  see  all  designs,  and  can  account  for  all  her 
0|)&rations.  If  need  were,  you  might,  perchance  too,  be  of  her 
laboratory,  and  work  for  her.  At  least  one  would  imagine  the 
partizans  of  each  modern  sect  had  this  conceit.  They  are  all 
Archimedes'  in  their  way  and  can  make  a  world  upon  easier 
terais  than  he  offered  tomove  one. 

In  short,  there  are  good  reasons  for  our  being  thus  superficial, 
and,  consequently,  thus  dogmatical  in  philosophy.  We  are  too 
la^  and  effeminate,  and  withal  a  little  too  Cowardly  to  dare 
doabt  The  decisive  way  best  becomes  our  manners..  It  suits  as 
well  with  our  vices  as  with  our  superstition;  Whichever  we  are 
fond,  of  is  secured  by  it.  If  in  favour  of  religion  we  have 
espoDsed  an  hypothesis  on  which  our  faith,  we  think  dependB,  we 
are  soperstitiously  careful  not  to  be  loosened  in  it.  If,  by  meaas 
of  onr  ill  morals,  we  are  broken  with  religion,  it  is  the  same  case 
still :  we  are  as  much  afraid  of  doubting.  We  must  be  sure  tb 
lay,  '^  It  cannot  be ;"  and  ^^  It  is  demonstrable ;  for  otherwise 
who  knows  ?    And  not  to  know  is  to  yield  \" 

P.  199.'  I  did  my  cause  no  service,  when  in  behalf  of  the  fair, 
I  pleaded  all  the  fee  things  which  are  usually  said,  in  this  ro« 
mantic  way,  to  iheir  advantage.  You  attacked  the  very  fortress 
of  gal fantry,  ridiculed  the  point  of  honour,  with  all  those  nice 
sentiments  and  ceremonials  belonging  to  it.  You  damned  even 
oar  favourite  novels;  those  dear  sweet  natural  pieces,  writ  most 
of  them  by  the  fitir  sex  themselves.  In  short,  this  whole  order 
and  scheme  of  wit  you  condemned  absolutely,  as  false,  monstrous, 
and  gothic  ;  quite  out  of  the  way  of  nature,  and  sprung  from 
the  mere  dregs  of  chivalry  or  knight  errantry;  a  thing  which  in 
itself  you  preferred,  as  of  a  better  taste  than  that  which  reigns 
at  present  in  its  stead.  For  at  a  time  when  this  mystery  of  gal* 
lantry  carried  along  with  it  the  notion  of  doughty  knighthood; 
when  the  fair  were  made  witnessess,  and,  in  a  manner,  parties  to 
feats  of  arms,  entered  into  all  the  points  of  war  and  combat,  and 
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were  won  by  dint  of  lance  and  manly  prowess;  it  wai  not  alto- 
gether absurd  (you  tkoug^ht)  on  soch  a  foundation  as  this,  to  pay 
them  homage  and  adoration,  make  tbem  the  standard  of  wit  and 
manners,  and  bring  mankind  under  their  laws.  But  in  a  country 
where  no  she-saints  were  worshipped  by  any  authority  from 
religion,  it  was  as  impertinent  and  senseless,  as  it  was  profane,  to 
deify  the  sex,  raise  them  to  a  capacity  above  what  nature  had 
allowed,  and  treat  them  with  a  respect  which  in  the:QAlural  way 
of  love  they  themselves  were  the  aptest  to  complain  of.  - 

P.  197.  Think  not  that  1  would  willingly  break  my  chain, 
DOT  count  me  so  degenerate  or  unnatural,  as  whilst  I  hold  this 
form,  and  wear  a  human  heart,  I  should  t^row  off  love,  compas- 
non,  kindness,  and  not  befriend  mankind.  But  oh,  what  treach- 
eries! what  disorders !  and  how  corrupt  is  all!  Did  you  not 
observe  even  now,  when  all  this  space  was  filled  with  goodly 
rows  of  company,  how  peaceful  all  appeared.  What  charms  there 
are  in  public  companies !  What  harmony  in  courts  and  courtly 
places !  How  pleased  is  every  face  !  How  courteous  and 
humane  the  general  carriage  and  behaviour  I  What  creaUne 
capable  of  refiec^on,  if  he  thus  saw  us,  mankind,  and  saw  no 
more,  would  not  believe  our  earth  a  very  heaven  ?  What  fo- 
mgner  (the  inhabitant,  suppose,  of  sonfe  nearer  planet)  when  he 
had  travelled .  hithtf,  and  surveyed  this  outward  face  of  things, 
wodldr^hmk  of  what  lay  hid  beneath  the  mask  ?  But  let  him 
stay  awhile..  Allow  him  leisure,  till  he  has  gained  a  nearer 
view,  and  following  oar  dissolved  assemldies  to  their  particnlar 
leoesses,-  be  has  the  power  of  seeing  tbem  in  this  new  aspect 

Hete  he  may  beheld  those  great  rilen  of  the  ministry,  who  not 
an  hour  ago  in  public  appeared  such  friends,  now  plotting  craftily 
each  other's  ruin,  with  the  ruin  of  the  state  itself,  a*  sacrifice  to 
their  ambition.  Here  he  may  see  too  those  of  a  softer  kind,  who 
knowing  not  amUtion,  follow  only  love.  Yet  (Philocles)*  who 
would  think  it? 

.  P.  200.  But  you  were  still  upon  extremes.  Nothing  coold 
serve  to  excuse  the  faults  er  blemishes  of  this  part  of  the  creation. 
Mankind ;  even  though  all  besides  were  fair,  without  a  blemish. 
The  very  storms  and  tempests  had  a  beauty  in  your  acoooni,  those 
alone  excepted,  which  arose  in  human  breasts.  It  was  only  for 
this  turbulrat  race  of  mortals  you  offered  to  accuse  nature.  And 
I  now  found  why  you  had  been  so  transported  vrith  the  story  of 
Prometheus.  Yoa  wanted  sQcb  an  operator  as  this  for  mankind, 
and  you  were  tempted  to  wish  the  story  could  have  been  confirmed 
in  modem  divinity,  that  clearing  the  suprep^e)  powers  of  any 
concern  or  hand  in  the  ill-workmanship,  ypu  might  have  the 
liberty  of  inveighing  against  it,  without  profaneness. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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Liverpool,  August  16,  1829l  . 
Thb  cootrtat  between  Liverpool  and  other  parts  of  Lancashire  is 
indeed  great.  Here,  we  see.  not  Starvation,  with  its  gaant  fea- 
Uue^  preying  npon  our  sympathies,  and  making,  well-fed  life 
Uself  misershWe.  Uei^,  ^^e  have  not  the  plying  sonnd  of  the 
diitUe  wbieh  proclaiivs  the  worst  of  slavery,  Jabonr  withoiU 
JSW9fdt  ilUfed^  iU*clothed,  iU-hoased,  yet  excessiive  labour.  To 
1^  a^  Bpan  alarvii^  junidst  fall  .enploy,  which  mi^  be  seen  Jn  ^ 
haodred  thousand  instances  in  Lancashire,  is  indeed  a  woeful 
aiglit.  It  i^  fiigbtfttl  to  coi^eroplate  war,,  famine,  or  pestilence  ;t 
bat  not  half  so  frightful  as  to  contemplate  starving  industry.  A 
bcfkkii^up  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  couptry  generally  i 
it  .now  every  politician's  sentiment  as  to  a  desideraUun,  the  only 
^Dflf tion  is>jis  to  which  way  it  shall  \>e  began,  in  what  manner  it 
sMl  be  carried  on, and  where  it  shall  end;  points  on  which 
thefe  will  never  be  any  agreement,  so  as  to  produce  planned* 
tQfigregated,  and  united  ac^on ;  but  to  walk  through  Lancashire^ 
tp  visit  the  cottage,  the  cellar,  and  the  garret,  and  to  .converse 
with  the  weavert,  is  enough  to  induce  pne  to  say,  that^  as  far  as 
Lsncashire  is  concerned,  this  breaking  up  should  be  no  longer 
deUyed.  U  is  no  wild  predictk>n  to  announce,  that,  in  ai|d 
uutor  a.  continuation  pf  the  present  state  of  things,  in  Lancashire, 
ten  thopsaad  foll-^rowo  persons  and  a  hundrcwl  thousand  chil-* 
4ffD^wiU  d|e  from  the  want  of  life's  sustenance  and  care  in  the 
Waiig  winter*  Like  the  grim  spectres  of  a  romance,  gaunt 
8tarvati<^  stalks  its  day-light  hour  through  the  streets  and  roads 
iMT  Lancashire,  and  such  is  the  subdued  character  of  its  victims^ 
that  they  have  not  enough  ef  life's  fire  remaining  to  express  their 
MMt  indignation.    To  add  to  their  misery,  their  last  energies 
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•eem  to  be  exhaostod  in  cliild^geiling',  and  a  miserable  race  of 
squallid,  filthy,  brute  and  worse  than  brute,  because  diseased, 
children  swarm  throughout  these  haunts  of*>  misery.  The  chief 
power  and  only  apparent  natural  purposQ.  of  animal  life  is  procre- 
ation, and  that  remains  when  all  the  necessary  means  to  be 
associated  with  it  for  its  support  are  gone. .  That  late  truly 
wretched  picture  of  humanity,  John  Cameson/a  weaver  of  Bolton, 
who  had  been  starved  into  an  irrecoverable  d^cUlie  of  life,  in 
comparative  youth ;  who  had  sunk  so  low  in  animal  energy  as  to 
require  the  same  attentions  with  the  most  helpless  infancy,  was 
so  far  rallied  with  unusual  sustenance  poured  into  him  by  Metho- 
difltical  and  Infidel  friends,  as,  in  a  state  approaching  to  intoxi- 
cation, to  impregnate  his  young  wife,  and  to  lie  down  and  die  I 
I  am  told,  for  I  have  not  seen  it,  that  the  child  is  a  complete  con- 
tinuation of  the  father's  sickly  and  sickening  countenance.  This 
is  the  master  social  vice  of  this  country,  and,  until  we  correct -it, 
by  showing  its  evils,  until  we  unite  all  minds  in  its  consideration, 
and  kebp  up  extensive  and  constant  moral  inculcation  on  Ibis 
ground,  this  vice  will  deprave  every  attempt  lastingly  to  improve 
the  condition  of  mankind.  I  know  well  how  deeply  the  subject 
is  loathed.  I  know  most  fully  how  far  it  has  gone  as  an  excose 
among  my  timid  well-wishers,  and  as  a  means  of  attack  among 
my  hypocritical  and  other  enemies,  to  exclude  me  from  more 
public  and  from  the  better  or  more  agreeable  part  of  social  inter- 
course. 1  know  it ;  but  1  prefer  the  continued,  aye,  the  more 
extended  exclusion,  to  the  smothered  concealment  of  so  great  a 
subject,  so  necessarily  conducive  to  the  improved  oondition  of 
general  humanity.  I  am  told,  that  it  excludes  my  publication 
from  more  general  reading.  Be  it  so;  the  more  good  is  done, 
where  it  is  read.  I  am  told,  that  it  lessens  my  income,  or  fair 
profits  in  trade.  As  I  have  no  hope  of  getting  rich  by  trade,  and 
as  my  only  hope  of  getting  rich  is  through  property  bequeathed 
by  those  who  approve  my  public  doings,  1  have  determined  to 
be  useful  where  1  cannot  determine  to  be  rich,  and  to  place  my 
future  provision  in  life  upon  the  merits  of  that  utility.  In  all 
my  private  habits  of  life,  1  am  incapable  of  an  indecency.  In 
my  contact  with  male  or  female  society,  I  am  habitually  incapable 
of  an  immodesty  or  an  indelicacy,  in  carriage,  countenance,  or 
language  ;  and  it  is  because  I  am  so,  because  I  am  known  so  to 
be,  by  all  who  know  me,  the  man  of  sorrows,  rather  than  the 
man  of  gaiety  or  debauchery,  that  1  am  emboldened  to  proclaim 
these  greatest  wants,  these  greatest  wrongs  in  society.  I  begun 
the  proclamation  under  very  solitary  and  prospectively  endless 
imprisonment ;  no  other  person  w&s  so  well  situated  and  so  well 
(qualified  for  the  great  necessary  proclamation ;  I  embarked  on 
it ;  my  uaimprisoned  experience  proves  its  importance ;  I  find  it 
beginning  to  be  well  undeivtood ;  it  cannot  fail  finally  of  beingr 
generally  approved;  and  ?aay  change  of  condition  shall  never 
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€ftt|ig«  the  advocacy  of  any  sound  and  useful  principles  with 
wMcfr  my  name  has  been  connected,  and  in  the  advocacy  of' 
wbieh  I  have,  as  in  this  case,  voluntarily  embarked.  Perish  all 
my  other  bappiness  in  life,  rather  than  that }  should  cease  to  be 
alike  bold,  honest,  and  useflil,  in  relation  to  the  general  wants  of 
my  much  abased  species; 

Mr.  Cobbett,  after  a  criminal  abuse  of  me  for  saying  the  thing, 
has,  in  his  Advice  to  Young  Men,  lately  published,  maintained 
precisely  the  saiqe  principle,  and  tells  his  young  liieri,  that  there* 
is  a  criminality  in  the  begetting  of  children  for  other  people  to* 
maintain,  or  for  which  the  parents  have  no  prospective  i^usle-* 
nance.  A  little  further  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  little  phy-' 
siological  knowledge  of  the  animal  character,  may  bring  him  to^ 
see,  that,  though  it  may  not  be  always  convenient  to  produce 
thildreo,  sexual  abstinence  can  never  be  convenient  to  the 
heahhy  and  matured  part  of  the  community.  All  the  good 
mdrals,  all  the  pleasures,  all  the  prosperities  of  society  are  linked 
to  the  Wise' regulatiou  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  each 
ether. 

'  H  Bolton,  it  is  the  estimate  of  some  of  the  weavers,  that  one-; 
fourth  of  the  families  in  the  whole  town  are  in  a  state  of  star- 
vatkm,  or  have  not  enough  of  food,  raiment,  and  other  neces- 
saries, to  ward  off  disease  and  pretnature  death.  One  of  them 
most  allbctingly  described  a  Saturday  night  in  a  weaver's  family. 
The  husband  lays  down  the  scanty  produce  of  his  week's  labour 
before  bis  wife. '  She  feels,  that,  beyond  the  paying  of  the  rent, 
sod  the  mere  wherewith  of  oatmeal  and  treacled  water,  to 
sppease  the  goawings  of  the  stomach,  she  wants  a  little  soap, 
candle^  coal,  and  occasional  articles  of  clothing,  or  for  the  repair 
of  clothtng*.  She  divides  her  money  for  the  various  purposes, 
beginning  with  the  most  urgent  necessities,  and  then  weeps  to 
Una  that  any  thing  beyond  the  rebt  and  scanty  food  is  not  within 
her  means.  Qod^Almighty !  where  art  thoU  f  Wretched  imagi- 
nation, on  whom  wretches  fruitlessly  rely,  why  helpest  thou  not 
them  t  Here  are  men,  incapable  of  earning  more  than  three 
l^uthingn  an  hour,  nnder  the  most  laborious  efforts ;  and  under  all 
the  exertions  they  can  make,  the  odds  are  on  the  side  of  starvation. 
The  average  produce  of  common  calico* weaving  is  not  more  than 
a  halfpenny  an  hour ;  and  yet,  under  this  state  of  things,  the 
wretches  will  blindly  go  on  to  the  accumulation  of  a  large 
nnmbet'of  children.  And  such  children!  You  see  them  in  the 
streets  naked  and  filthy,  dropping  their  excrement  about  them, 
just  like  the  most  offensive  of  other  animals.  Houses  are  built 
fbr  these  wretches,  by  the  manufacturers  and  other  speculatora 
in  brick  and  mortar,  which  have  no  more  convenience  than  a 
pig-sty,  and  which  leave  tiie  inmates  no  alternative  but  to  cast 
forth  their  excremental  filth  before,  their  doors.  And  amidst  this 
irile  state 'of  thing8,/chapeis  are  raised,  praying,  and  preaching, 

a  2  •  
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and  begging  for  God.and.Qod'fi  cause  incea^antfy  piing  on,, 
magistrates  assemble/ a  police  u  established,  bad  laws  are  aa- 
ministered,  every  effbrt  at  human  improvement  is  legislativelv^ 
magisterially^  and  corporatively^  discouraged ;  j^an  i&  ovserable 
apd  God  i^  praised.  . 

1  offer  myself  to  the  people  pf  this  country  as  a  ralKyiag  ppint 
for  the  alteration  and  amendment  of  this. state  of  thiogv^  God 
has  done  nothing,  God  can  do  nothing  for  them.  Bat,  with  their 
own  will  and  assistanee«  I  can  do  mach^  and»  with  or  without 
their  will  and  assistance^  I  will  do  something  for  them,  t  pror 
claim'  to  them,  and  an  every  where  and  at  all  times  prepared  Ao 
maintain  that  proclamation  by  argument,  that  their  God  is.  a 
burthen  to  them,  which  must  be  cast  away,  before  th^  can  take 
the  right  ground  on  which  to  mend  their  condition.^  As  religious; 
reformei^,  they  will  never  do  any  thing  Iwt  spill  blood ;  a^ 
reformers  without  religion,  they  may  lay  the  foundation  of  .a  joew 
and  a  better  order  of  things.  Man»  I  re^at,  must  proyide  for 
himsetf ;  God  can  do  nothing  for  him.  He  is  cast  into  lifey  as 
the  creature  of  circumstances  and  not  of  a  designing  povver,  and^ 
in  life,  hjs  welfaiQ  d^^^i^ds  iipoA.  the.  bait  mondi  arrangemeatof 
circumstances  that  he  can  prodncOf 

I  offer  myself  to  the  people  of  this  j^ntry ,  as  a  rallying;',  pomt 
for  reform ;  because  I  see  ho  disposition  in  a^y  other  public  men. 
to  spei|k  out  and  say  what  is  absolutely  necesssjcy  to  be  dope  foj; 
the  general  improvement  Our  present  government,'  in  its  form 
and  essentialities,  is  made  up  of  such  circumstances  as  have  pro* 
tluced  the  present  miserable  state  of  things.  It  is  a  godlike 
gi>vemment ;  and,'  in  its  practi^,  es^hibits  the  powiar  to  do  apy  * 
thing  b'ut  good  to  the  mass  of  the  people..  And  I  proclaim,  ibai^ 
until  mankind  $Te  separated  from  the  gods  and  auch  g*od(y 
governments^  ho  general  fmph>vement  worth  a  mention  or  a 
uought  will  take  place  in  their  coiidition.'  The  religious,  pco- 
p^psities  of  mankind  and  of  their  governments  must  be  roote^  out 
before  wise  legislation  can  i»  brought  forward  to  the  amendment 
of  their  condition.  This  is  the  radical  reform -wanted:  the 
Ifooting  out  of  such  ct  the  human  vices  as  generate  naught  but 
evil  and  as  perpetuate  evils  once  generated. 

If  the  people  of  England  be  not  yet  prepared  for  this  sort  of  re- 
form»  they  are'  prepared*  for  none,  and  must  continue  to  suffer. 
Piirliamentary  Reform  projects  are  destitute  of  practicabili^ ; 
and,  as  fkr  as  they  have  been  yet  plated,  incompetent  to  the  end 
soligbl,  if  obtained.  A  century  has  been  wasted  in  this  clamour 
for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  other  centuries  will  be  wasted, 
and  no  good  done,  if  no  better  ground  be  taken.  To  talk  about 
Parliamentary  Reform,  to  hope  for  bad  harvests,  and  to  pray  for 
such  an  accumulation  of  distress  as  will  rouse  a  multitwfe  to.  in- 
surrection, is  the  very  acme  of  that  beggarly  kind  of  reform, 
which  has  now  for  many  years  been  called  radieat.  I  renounce 
it,  and  call  the  people  of  England  to  better  actbn. 
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There  is  anolber  e¥il  preyiog  upoD  tbe  workings  pebple  of  Lan- 
casbbe,  which  is  carried  OD  in  spite  of  forbidding'  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment Large  manofactnrers,  tvrHo  hx^  known  not  lo  be  making 
any'profite  upon  ifae  pr6duce.of  their  workmen  and  machinery, 
afe  strf I  ito^kiiig  fortunes  by  wrin^g  ptofits  from  th^  small  Earn- 
ings of  those  workmen,  in  the  shape  of  rents  and  upon  tbe  arti« 
deson  Which  they  subsist  In  certain  manufacftories,  a  spinner^ 
or  other  workman,  is  engaged,  and  whether  he  wants  a  house  pt 
not,  he  niBst  take  a  key  and  pay  the  rent  of  one  to  the  em- 
ployer: and,  it  is  asserted,  that  cases  of  thi^  kind  have  been  en- 
tortied,  when  there  was  neither  lock,  door,  i^r  house  connected 
with  the  key !  A  spinner,  or  other  workman,  in  a  cotton-mill,  is 
til  fbuch  sold  to  a  manuliicturer  in  Lancashiie,  as  a  slave  to  his 
dMer  in  the  West  Indies.  The  formeir  can  only  exchange  mas- 
ttirs  by  a  Wntten  allowance,  and  the  woifcman,  who,  in  Lan- 
dalSire,  shall  assert  his  ri^i-ht  to  change  at  his  own  discretion  will 
lifiklhere  no  fhasterto  employ  him.  The  nominal  slave  is  better 
Bitoated  ;  for  though  he  may  be  told  from  maater  to  master,  he 
most  necessarily  be  maintained. 

.  As  a  man,  1  feel  degraded,  when  I  move  among  the  working 
peopte  of  Lancasbire;  Wilberforce  never  thotight  so  intensely  oi| 
tli'e  condition  of  the  slave,  as  I  think  on  th^  condition  of  the 
irl^ver  And  biS  tS&ibily.  1  feel,  that  I  have  new  duties  to  per- 
fa^^  new  efforts  to  make.  Id  s^rVe  to  alter  and  amend  the  condi- 
tion  oir  ibis  people.  I  swear  by  and  In  defiance  of  tlie  gods,  that 
1  Wrlf  perform  those  duties  abd  make  those  efforts.  And  1  fee) 
that  t&e  ffr^t  preliminary  movement  muist  be  to  get  the  people 
to  cM  hwoy  their  g^s.  If  ever  a  people  bks  been  punished  and 
has  sitfigred  (brbUjgfh  idolatry,  the  English  are  ffaat  people.  All 
r^tigion  id  idolatry.  All  Idolatry  is  vice.  It  id  allogether  mis- 
6hii;votis  lo^he  coniiiiunity  in  which  it  has  been  adopted :  and 
vfiere  il  is  deeply  rooted,  as  in  this  coiintrjr,  at  this  time,  there 
call  hd  lib  pitNssible  reform  tHat  sh^U  not  begin  there. 

I  ^interrupted  here  by  the  receipt  of  aEiotber  of  those  ugly 
things  ci^lled  an  Exchequer  writ,  calling  upon  me  to  appear  in 
cdmiii  November.  I  know  not  what  it  is  about ;  but  the  Court 
of  fixcb^uer  ii  ailways  frightful.  The  writ  is  connected  with 
tbe  Stai^p-offlce,  which,  in  relsttlbn  to  literature,  is  a  great  nui- 
sance, even  to  this  all-taxed  country,  and  one  of  the  worst  n^odes 
of  raising  a  revenue,  as  it  is  a  tax  upon  talent,  and  a  gr^at  im|)edl- 
ment  i8  ttie  groWidg  kndwl^ge  of  the  people. 

RftSHARD  CAUI&S. 
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INFtDEL  MISSION.— THIRTEENTH  BULLETIN. 

Head-quartent,  Liverpool,  August  11, 1829. 
LiVERpooi.  is  too  well  known,  and  too  entirely  in  the  way  of 
universal  observance,  to  allow  room  for  any  particular  de8eri|»tioo. 
We  may  say,  "  every  body  knows  every  thing  aboat  it**  It  ia 
Us  relative  character  only,  that  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  aad 
falsely  appreciated*  It  is  a  great,  an  opulent,  and  a  prosperooa 
town :  but  in  being  so,  it  is  a  false  title-page  to  the  book  that 
follows.  England  is  no  such  country,  and  in  no  such  state  aa 
one  who  had  arrived  at  Liverpool  and  seen  no  more  of  it  would 
take  it  to  be.  It  resembles  what  England  ought  to  be,  rather 
than  what  it  «#.  Its  public  institutions  are  magnificent:  its  libe- 
ralities and  charities  unbounded :  its  wealth  great;  its  spirit  of  en- 
terprise andspeculatioogreaterstillj  its  morals,  I  believe,  the  best 
they  could  be,  considering  the  wear  and  tear  that  enterprise  and 
•peculation  mu$t  get  out  of  them. 

**  The  world  n«*er  think  him  gailty  who  tacceeda.** 

,  I  have  no  reason  for  saying  any  thing  in  disparagement  of 
Liverpool,  and  no  intention  of  doing  so.  But  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  the  science  of  the  weaUk  of  nalions,  to  resolve 
my  uncertainty,  whether  the  prosperity  of  such  a  port  as  thia^ 
may  not  be  the  inverse  measure  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country:  that  is,  that  the  one  will  be  greater  as  the  other  w  leas. 
As  it  must  needs  be  going  ill  with  society,  when  attomeya^ 
bailifft,  auctioneers,  and  pawnbrokers  are  the  only  persons  who 
are  making  fortunes  in  it  If  I  be  wrong  in  the  bias  of  my 
surmise,  (and  I  hope  I  am,)  then,  it  is  a  jrfeoMng  fact  that  the 
dock  duties  of  this  port,  are  so  immensely  on  the  increase,  that 
from  Slot.  lU.  6c(.  in  the  year  1728  the  amount  last  year,  was 
141,369/.  ]5«.  Id.  And  this  present  year  it  stands  at  ]47»827/. 
4t.  lid.  which,  how  great  an  incieaae  it  is,  I  leave  to  ealenlatora 
to  settle. 

Liverpool  is  more  like  London  than  any  other  place  in  England. 
The  inhabitants  generally  better  dressed,  streets  cleaner,  shops 
better  fiimisbed,  and  appearances  of  all  sorts  vastly  superior  to 
any  thing  to  be  met  with,  except  in  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Bath, 
and  London. 

The  theatre  here  h  magnificent,  as  large  and  as  convenient  in 
every  respect,  as  it  could  be  wished  to  be.  We  saw  Miss  Foote 
as  the  Nvmf^  (f^e  Orotto,  and  Maria  DarlingUm;  and  I 
wish  we  had  not  heard  her  speak  through  her  noee.  We  beard 
all  that  was  to  be  heard,  (and  what  was  itf)  all  the  wind  that 
could  be  blown  through  the  surfeit-stoiTed  pipes  of  that,anifflated 
apple  dumpling,  BianAi  Taylor,  whose  ontlandish  name  is  soffi- 
eient  to  make  his  |^g/tiig  in  the  ihrpai  pass  for  suDging.  In  the 
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Ifaeftire  at  LeedSjIttioiigb  all  the  appatatiw  was  of  to  mueh  faombl^r 
thamctet,  the  dramatis  personm  were  ro^pectable;  tbeperforoi- 
aooe  esoellent,  such 

'<  As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdained  to  hear.'* 

Oee.cQold.be  pleased,  iostructedy  satisfied.  If  nothing  was 
InosceDdanty  nothing*  was  contemptible.  If  nothing  called  for 
thondexa  of >  applaase,  nothing  intervened  to  break  in  upon 
pleasing  iUusiony  and  to  disturb  the  equable  process  of  the  scene. 
But  I  have  invariably  found  that  in  all  the  greater  houses, 
the  grandeur  of  the  house  itself  seems  to  be  considered  as  an 
^^logy  for  every  deficiency.  You  go  to  see  a  performer,  not  a 
play.  Your  star  of  the  first  magnitude  puts  out  all  the  rest,  and 
joa  are  to  owe  the  subsidiary  entertainment  to  the  exercise  of 
your  chanty  towards  persons  fitter  to  be,  the  tenants  of  a  hospital 
or  to  have  staid  at  home  in  bed,  than  to  have  obtruded  their  incu^ 
rsble  diseases,  their  coughs,  catarrhs,  rheumatisms,  hunch-^backs^ 
wry  months,  squint  eyes,  lisping  tong'ue$,  and  toothless  jaws,  upon 
public  notoriety. 

The  ill-considered  economy  of  managers  in  .retaining  super* 
aooiiated  players,  and  putting  forward  their  own  relations,  aunts, 
grandmothers,  and  domestic  servants,  as  make-shifts,  and  puts-off 
upon  pablic  good  nature,  however  excusable,  and  perhaps 
amiable  in  intention,  is  a  sin  against  the  holy  ghost  of  the  drama« 
1  defy  the  most  liberal  and  generous  public  that  ever  was,  or 
will  bev  in  the  world,  to  retain  their  interest  in  theatrical  enter- 
lainroents,  or  to  be  capable  of  paying  their  money  more  than 
ooce,  to  be  sonry  for  Mrs.  A.,  to  pity  Mr.  B.,  to  sympathise  with 
Mrs.  C,  and  to  be  astonished  how  Mrs.  D.  gat  through  her  part. 
Even  the  parts  of  old  men  and  women  lose  all  their  power  to 
eotertaiD  us;  when  those  who  play  them,  are  no  players,  and  the 
joke  is  no  joke. 

I  am  more  than  sorry  enough  for  the  decadency  of  the  taste 
for  the  drama,  and  the  consequent  state  of  ruin  into  which 
our  provincial  theatres]  are  running,  and  our  metropolitan 
theatres  running  after  them.  But  how  much  of  this  may  the 
managers  ascribe  to  their  own  bad  management  Chelsea  hofr* 
pital  is  a  noble  institution,  but  let  it  be  at  Chelsea.  We  are  all 
of  ua  mortal ;  but  out  on  your  memento  mori  at  a  theatre ! 

A  PICTURE  FROM  THE  GALLERY  AT  BOLTOW. 

By  the  head  and  shoulders,  overtopping  the  ordinary  stature  of 
men.  By  an  octave  of  deeper  bass  overpowering  the  conflict  or 
ordinary  voices.  The  manner  of  one,  never  inconscious  of  these 
advantages,  though  never  using  them  advantageously.  An  indis- 
tinct rapid,  garrulous  utterance,  as  if^  like  Demosthenes,  he  had 
studied  eloquence  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  but  had  never  put 
the  pebbles  out  again.    A  fluency  of  the  terms  and  phrases  that 


appertain  to  reasoning,  but  nottnngp  else  thai  is  reasonable,  fthit* 
iia  eyes  aod  bliuks  as  he  lalka^  waves  his  broad  htbid  horixoDtallj 
to  eeg^age  from  his  hearers  an  attention  to  what  he  is  sajfingv 
which  a  tbonsand  ^lasmodie  jerks  and  tosses  of  his  listless  body, 
betray  to  be  so  maeh  more  than  he  iis  paying  himself.  The  sofa 
ereaki  and  bends  noder  his  migfhty  bulk  as  he  ealfs  for  his  irtefen- 
o'clock  glass  of  hr&um  stmU  to  allay  the  heats  of  last  nigMfa 
whiskey.  No  drnnkard  yet  Oh  ceftainlv,  not  that  Way  given ; 
but  yet  nevcjr  so  fur  out  of  that  way,  but  that  be  coold  mnsWer  to 
a  whistle.  In  a  statbd  necbssarily  implyfi^  literary  attriomcnts, 
and  giving  him  an  important  influence  ovW  public  opinion;  his 
jndgraent  stiaids  in  high  request,  and  he  is  lofd  paramount  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  refgns. 

O  fusty  and  obsolete  dictionary,  picked  up  at  a  bottei^stall, 
containing  etymological  derivations,  and  exhibiting  some  Hebtew 
atid  Greek  words  set  in  roman  letters,  has  supplied  him  with  a 
sufficient  stock  of  barbarisms  (a  couple,)  to  nng  the  changea 
on^  and  to  get  credit  for  among  the  natives,  hs  an  excellent 
scholar.  And  then  for  logic !  what  more  of  it  could  ever  ooilne  into 
requisition  over  a  punch-table,  than ''  Youroiurfogy  ddestiHliold." 

'^Pardon  me,  Sir,  the  cases  are  not  anahgaus*.  youil  excuse 
me,  but'  I  don't  see  that,  I  mnst  have  it  ond^gtoolfy.''  If  the 
vanity  of  this,  were  all  the  mischief  of  it;  the 'one  might  be 
allowed  to  be  as  little  as  the  other  is  great.  Bitt  tins  ^pparatna 
of  reasoning  is  invariably  employed  agatWl  reaton.  The 
manager  of  it,  who  is  innocent  enough  of  any  capability*6f  con- 
veying a  distinct  idea  himself,  never  fails  to  bring  it  into  play 
against  any  approach  ta  distinctiveness  in  the  fdeaa  of  others. 
Hit  good-natnied  maniWr  sheathes  the  mischief,  while  his  cor- 
poreal prowess  gives  it  effect  Yon  may  be  sure  that  precisioD 
Itself  shall  not  be  precise;  plainness  itself  not  plaib ;  nobody 
shall  be  understood,  and  no  one  distinct  idea  conveyed  from  one 
mind  to  another,  that  can  possibly  be  interrupted  by  the  embargeof 
an  *<  /  d€n*i  see  thai,  ana  the  eases  are  not  ohohgous,^  liobody 
must  be  convinced,  till  Ajax  is  convinced ;  and  that  never  \Hn 
her,  till  Ajax  has  left  off  saying  ''  the  eases  are  not  anal^ous.*^ 
What  the  religionist  achieves  by  his  assumption  of  ^le  supreme 
attthority  of  the  scriptures,  this  gentleaMin  does,  bjr  his  logic  and- 
etymologies.  It  vrould  be  hard  to  tdl  which  w  the  greater 
enemy  to  reason. 

You  shall  learn  as  much  in  a  Methodbt  chapel,  as  firom  may 
conversation  over  which  Ajax  is  moderator,  the  tact  only  is  dif- 
ferent, the  principle  is  the  same:  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  any 
new  ideas  into  his  own  mind,  and  takes  all  the  pains  he  can  to 
prevent  the  improvement  of  others;  Mr.  Carlile  fmyu,  ^  tins  i* 
harsh/'    All  I  say  ii^,  I  wish  it  wasnH  true. 
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A  PICTtlRK  AT  LIVKKPOOt. 

89ii«ibMaoluiig  vMi  thin ot  9M4iV%  ^l«aM4  of  mvuien,  ioft 
and  isild  of  ultowioe,  bal  inmnws^ly  volable,  rwid  bcgrond  Ibe 
pq«ibleov«rt»ki]ig of i^|ieafer*«  memory:  yet witb « eawMtiiaM 
and  food  U»te  tk^  airoodiei  long  fobifs  <tf  compositioi^  easten- 
live  raadipg,  vid  highly  eoltii^Med  tfJeirt*  With  themoat 
eog'guig'  md  ioiiMwtiiig  courtesy,  enough  of  the  domiaeerioff 
uwpMioo  of  getting  and  keepinjg  all  the  tigpM>  huqpelO  to  pat  li 
beyond  all  doubt  that  he  is  aj^rteel.  Eaoaghof  thehest'eadeneet 
of  hisconntfy's  phrase*  to  prove  that  he  hu  seen  the  wrong  side 
of  the  Tweed  A  Christian,  a  Christiaii  proi^her,  in  answer  to 
tiieebaUeiige  seotio  Atet,  in  oommon  with  his  reverend  fnitemity, 
eoffing  bene  to  shake  hands  with  his  ebaUengers,  to  approve 
ibeir  object,  to  wish  them  Ood*speed,  seein|^  nothMig  bat  the 
noa  deniable  and  happy /effects  likely  to  arise;  admiring  their 
sirilily,  applauding  their  sincerity,  coagriktaUting  their — (I  wish 
there  was  more  to  congratulate.)  Bat  yet  a  Christiani  a  Scotch 
BSD,  and  a  clergyman.  I  have  not  called  him  a  madman,  nor  an 
ewntfie  man,  hut  if  he  he  not  ^  wi  fen^eris,  ^*  a  vaam  take  him 
for  all  in  all;  I  shall  not  look  opou  his  like  again*'«r-ril  travel 
farther,  ^ns  1  say,  I've  seeu  the  world. 

This  gmtleman,  besure<>n't^  h^  excpgita^ed  a  super^ubli- 
msled  spiritualism  of  his  own;  and  theugh  be  is  uopolmer  off 
of  the  ^U  tailor's  goose,  '*  Ciuristiani^y  as  old  as  the  creatiof^" 
yet  Iftia  Christianity^  is  Ait  CbrisManity ,  picked  op  ioa  sort  of  h^^ad 
and  (iovie  croneysbip  with  Qod-a'mighty,  to  which  the  giovel<- 
len  of  this  lenaqueon*  vale^  never  aspire.  He  know9  all  about- 
iU  He  is  as  intimate  with.>h#  if^if^if  greats  as  my  friend  op 
tkt  righ$4cen$,  is  with  th^  iqainiMcalfir  jphabitaQts  of  the  tartar 
on  yonr  teeth. 

i$  eveqr  thiim^  mnsti^vn  W«y  to  the  mind's  favourite  theory, 
sad  inoonsistenqr  itself  is  th^  only  thing  iq  the  world  that  is 
QOnsistent— thi4  gentleman'fl(  sincere  coavictiop,  that  ''  the 
Bible  la  the  woid  of  God,  the  law  of  everlasting  truth,  and  so 
cMHras  say  all  the  restrrris  perfectly  consistent  with  his  conviction, 
tha  *'  Iff.  Qarlile  aid  I  are  dmng  Ood'»  work,''  (I  vrish  be*d 
jugr  ua  b^itter,)  ''  tiiat  wci  are  Christians  of  the  very  highest 
cbaiacter;  that  our  arguments  are  absolutely  incootrovertlble; 
that  the  cleigy  mU  not  because  th^y  know  that  tb^y  canwU 
mfttte  us,  that  history  and  ^vid^c^  are,  the  teiitimony  of  maq, 
and  therdbie  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  on  th#  testimony  of  God, 
that  Qod  was  in  Christ ;  that  on  the  groundsof  human  tes^mony 
sad  bittorieal  duta,  we  are  qvite  right,  and  tlu|t  we  cfe  and  may 
^tisfaclbrily  and  incoiitsovertihiy  prove  <Aa^  no  such  a  man  af 
JesBfe  of  Naaat^tb  ever  existed.  In  a  word,  **  so  fair  and  foul  a 
day  \  have  not  seen '"  so  very  cto&e  an  appcoj^io^ation  to  reason. 
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with  80  high  and  impre^sm^Ueja  barricado  a^in^i  the  posribilily 
of  becoming'  reasoDable,  presents  a  striking  evidenoe  of  tbe 
power  of  the  nionomaiiia  or  madnesi  in  one  nodule  of  tbe  bi^in, 
while  all  tbe  rest  of  the  cerebral  «nbslanfee«  is  in  perfect  saoky. 
This  gentleman  can  reason  on  bis  religion,  and  all  itbaui^  i$,  bnt 
not  throti^h  it. '  The  only  diflcutty  of  his  ease,  is  to  eonceive  by 
what'cnnntng  he  can  contrive  to  keep  possession  of  his  palpit» 
and  recotidle  his  sincerity  to  bis-eitoation.  He- most  be  6eM 
beyond  all  measure  of  the  discretion  that  waits  on  valoar,  if  be 
trost  Scottish  ears  with  a  hundred  thousandth  part  of  tbe  admis- 
sions that  he  made  to  us.  I  think  I  catch  bim  at  it,  but  in  tbtok- 
ing  so,  i  can't  help  thinking  that  I  catch  his  congregation 
tearing  his  eyes  out.  I  should  say  be  was  a  consummate  hypo- 
erite ;  I  should  think  it  was  imposMble  but  that  he  must  be  ao ; 
did  not  the  hectic  flush  in  his  cheek,  the  wild  brilliancy  of  his 
eye,  the  excessiye  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  and  the  ever-'Ond-' 
anon  look,  plead  his  apology,  and  vindicate  his  moral,  at  the 
ezpence  of  his  physical  integrity,  i  am  afraid  he  is  no  hypocrite. 
But  I'll  go  hear  him  preach. 

Well!  now  I  have  done  so,  I  have  endured  an  hour  in  his 
'Scotch  chapel ;  a  handsome  edifice ;  a  very  thin  congregation  ; 
yet  a  greater  proportion  of  men  than  of  ladies,  and  haidly  any 
poor  folks  among  them,  a  sure  symptom  that  tbe  fanaticism  is 
not  strong  enough.  The  sermon,  on  several  continuous  verses  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  appa- 
rently one  of  a  series  of  discourses  in  exposition  of  that!  fHghtfol 
composition  of  madness  and  mystery ;  for  a  sermon  on  such  a 
subject,  was  strikingly  clever,  but  that  was  all,  that  it  was. 

The  preacher's  rapidity  of  utterance  somewhat  subdiled  and 
regulated  by  his  situation,  was  still  astonishing:  and  lagging 
memory  as  it  came  up  to  the  close  of  his  periods,  was  constrained 
to  admire  the  complete  rotundity  and  polished  finish  of  sentences, 
ef  which  not  only  the  hearer,  but  the  orator  himself,  must  have 
forgotten  the  commencement.  His  indistinctness  was  smooth 
and  elegant.  His  nonsense  was  harmonious.  It  is  physically 
impossible  that  a  person  who  speaks  so  fiist  could  be  intelligible. 
Nor  can  one  give  him  credit  for  aiming  at  any  other  eloquence  than 
that  of  sounds  and  antitheses :  of  these,  he  was  a  perfect  master- 
in  every  thing  else^  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  he 
was  as  perfect  a  slave,  the  mere  tool  and  oi^n  of  his  congre* 
gation,  who  seemed  to  sit  watching  him  as  a  cat  watches  a  moose, 
measuring  out  to  him  with  a  malignant  jealousy  the  length  that 
he  might  go,  but  ready  to  pounce  on  him  in  a  moment  if  they 
should  suspect  him  of  going  to  say  any  thing  rational.  But  he 
was  innocent.  There  was  not  so  much  as  an  inuendo  of  good 
sense,  not  a  sentence  from  banning  to  end,  that  woold  bear  the 
corollary  of  a  moral ;  not  a  suggestion  from  which  a  new  idea, 
«r  aiiiy  idea  at  all  could  be  deri^  -,  not  a  hist  from  which  any 


OM  could  become,  or  wish  to  become  a  whit  the  wiser.  It  was 
pore,  aomiogfled  anadalterated,  getiHiDe  «A|fo(o^y— "  the 
itqff  that  dreams  are  made  of;"  all  about  **  God  a'mighty  and 
fhe^ws;  and  his  etecting  them,  and  rejecting  them,  and  keeping- 
a  remnant  of  .tliem^,  and  casting  'em  out;  and  grafting  'em  in 
ag^in.*  Go  on,  good  reader,  till  you're  tir^  qd%  You 
caD*t  be  wrong.  Ybu'll  know  as  much  of  the  sermon,  as  if  you 
bad  heard  it  yourself,  as  •much  1  am' sure  as  the  preacher  or  any 
one  of  bis  oongr^fation  remembers  at  this  moment. 

The  hearing  of  this  discourse,  however,  is  far  enough  off  from 
producing  an  impression  in  thepteacher's  favour.  I  had  a  better 
opinioDof  him  before  I  heud  it  There  is  more  method  in  bis 
madness  than  enough  to  save  the  credit  of  bis  sincerity. — He  is  a 
Jesuit 
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The  Unitarians  here  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed,  but  not 
lower  than  they  deserve  to  be :  not  so  low  as  the  best  interests  of 
society  require  that  they  should  be.  They  want  to  buckle  them- 
selves into  a  relationship  to  reason:  but  reason  disclaims  them, 
and  they  find  that  reasonable  people  will  not  pay  for  that  which 
caaoot  be  reconciled  to  reason.  I  heard  last  night,  as  much  as  I 
coold  bear  to  hear,  from  a  favourite  preacher  of  the  sect,  who 
after,  on  all  other  occasions,  employing  his  reason  to  ridicule  and 
satirise  the  unreasonableness  of  believing  ^'a  man  to  be  God,  or 
a  God  ta  be  tnan ;  and  one  to  be  three,  or  three  to  be  one,''  was 
m  the  most  solemn,  drawling,  whining,  hideous,  melancholy 
cant,  raving  his  hour  out,  about  '*  Pharaoh  and  the  Red  Soa^ 
and  God-«'mighty  and  Moses,  and  the  lice,  and  the  frogs,  and 
tbe  dust,  and  the  blood,  and  the  chariot^wheels,  and  the  killing 
of  the  fint-born,  both  of  man  and  beast."  And  all,  as  if  it  were 
nost  seriously  true.  All,  as  if  the  Reason  which  had  spumed  at 
Trinity  and  Divinity,  could  find  no  possible  ground  of  quarrel 
against  the  trash  that  Drunkenness  itself  would  blush  for.  Shame, 
hkle  thy  guilty  face.  Villainy  smite  on  thy  rascal  heart.  Ah,  this 
is  to  be  instruction,  moral  improvement,  rational  edification,  fit 
engagement  of  thought,  due  employment  of  time,  right  direction 
of  the  mind's  energies,  to  a  people  in  such  a  state  as  the  people 
of  England  are.  Here's  manna  from  heaven  for  ye,  ye  starving 
favourites  of  Omnipotence !  Here's  angel's  food !  Here's  spiritual 
refreshment !  Knock  out  your  teeth,  pull  out  your  eyes,  they  are 
of  no  use  to  ypu,  be  blind,  be  mad,  and  be  happy.  O  my  poer 
coQutrymen ! 

Robert  Taylor. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  a  pound  to  the  Infidel  Rent  from 
Birmngliam,  by  the  hand  of  J.  Johnson,  and  to  say,  that  we 
cannot  promise  a  visit  to  Birmingham  in  the  present  year. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH   DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  in  the 
New  Chapel,  Saltera'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sonday,  Jannary  1, 1826, 

OnAmbiium, 

By  the  Rev,  RoRRt  TATloft,  B.  A.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

MsN  ANB  BnxTHUVN^-^ln  oontinoation  of  our  stadies  throngh 
the  extensive  coarse  of  moral  science  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  which  we  commenced  in  Jaly  last,  we  must  necessarily 
iaboor  under  considerable  disparagements,  for  the  chauoe  of 
being  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  meana  of 
informing  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  principles  npon 
which  this  course  of  science  has  proceeded. 

Upon  visiting,  for  the  first  time,  this,  our  Areopagus,  now  for 
the  first  time  redeemed,  and  redeemed,  1  trust  for  ever,  from  all 
the  wicked  purposes  of  priestcraft  and  imposture,  to.  which  it 
was  originally  devoted,  and  dedicated  from  this  happy  day,  to 
the  inculcation  of  a  pure  morality  to  the  improvement  of  the 
hearts,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  understandings  of  men,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  universal  benevolence,  aflectionate  feeljpgs,  and 
brotherly  confidence  between  man  and  man ;  a  stranger  io  our 
system  and  objects,  most  take,  for  granted  alt  the  previous  stages 
of  demonstration  through  which,  we  have  proceeded,  and  fall  in 
as  well  as  he  can,  giving  us  credit  for  our  assumptions,  and 
taking  up  the  thread  of  our  ratiocination,  where  now  he  nods  as. 
We  have,  then,  already  defined,  described,  and  analised,  all  the 
great  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  thai  is,  all  the  mathematically 
demonstrable  proprieties  of  sentiment  and  action,  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  which,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  render  himself 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  and  consequently^  as  happy  as  the  pre- 
dicaments of  humanity  admit  of  his  being,  without— without — 
whai  he  can  do  without^^ 

Our  last  tractation,  (taking  no  more  account  of  the  parenthesis 
in  which,  on  Sunday  last,  we  discoursed  on  the  occasion  of 
Time)  brought  as  upon  the  study  of  those  ambiguous  or  beteroclite 
qualities,  which  leave  us  in  a  considerable  degree  of  hesitatioo 
whether  we  should  range  them  as  virtues  or  vlce^,  whether  we 
should  propound  them  to  the  emulation,  or  denounce  them  to  the 
avoidance  of  those  for  whose  happiness  we  are  solicitous. 
.    Of  these  afieotions  of  human  sentiment,   wc  have  .already 

*  These  g«ppres8ioi»  and  snspensiotis,  wMsb  have  Che  Soon  ocnc^vaM 
effect  in  delivery,  mid  cherncd  and  d«UglUe4  the  hearer,  can  by  no  meant  b^ 
eibibited  to  the  eye  of  t^e  nere  reader. 
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treated  on  that  of  Prid^.  Pride  the  virtue>,or^  pride  th^  vice^ 
right  or  wrong,  that  is  issuing  in  happiness  or  misery,  ^the  sole 
and  only  test  of  right  and  wrong,)  according  to  modifications 
of  the  afTectiop  itself,  and  acoirding  to  the  direction  given 
to  it. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  the  tendency  of  the  same  qualities  to 
opposite  issues,  and  the  nice  and  critical  business  of  discrimination 
bctweea^  these  tendencies,  which  makes  morality  a  genuine 
sdenee,.  and  shows  the  necessity  of  studying  it,  as  wholly  and 
eternally  separate  from  religion^  which  always  was,  and  always 
will  be,  the  greatest  enemy  to  morality  that  can  possibly  exist. 
Absolute  drunkenness  and  intoxication  is  not  wors^,  downright 
idiotcy  is  not  so  bad  as  —— .  Because  all  strong  and  over- 
bearing' impressions  of  the  mind,  (and  all  religious  impressions 
are  supposed  to  be  strong  and  overbearing  onesj  are  fatal  to  the 
mind's  calmness  and  tranquillity,  and  consequently,  fatal  to  its 
tuflty  of  discrimination,,  and  to  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  its 
aetioi^  in  which  all  yirtue  connsts. 

Of  tihe  <|nalities  which  call  for  the  most  .heedful  discrimination 
to  determine  how  far  they  are  right  or  wrong,  how  to  be  com-^ 
mended,  or  how  to  be  denounced;  next  to  the  sentiment  of 
pnde,  is  that,  which  pride  in  sentiment  ripens  into  action — 
ambMan,  the  distinction  of  which,  from  any  modification  of  pride 
merely,  consists  in  this,  that,  afnbition  seems  to  have  a  more 
na^irai  and  uniform  attraction  to  great  and  worthy  objects,  while 
prute  will  oflep  acquiesce  in  mean  and  grovelling  pursuits.  The 
teqf  proudest  men  on  earth  have  been  destitute  of  ambitibh.  Thie 
smlMtioos  have  found  their  ambition  drive  them  on  the  complete 
inneDder  ai^  sacrifice  of  their  pride.  Like  the  revengeAi! 
Zsngm,  leaspning.  between  th0  importance  of  the  object  hd  pror 
poses^  and.thi^.  degritdfttious  he  must,  put  up  with,  to  accom- 
plishit;f-. 

^*  Amlifreiilerj|iir«mymerttwbotog9riQ«    . 
A  point  sublime  eao  sseli  a  task  sustain ; 
At  once  to  aetioni  low  my  feeUngi  bend, 
And  sink  mj  natnre,  to  attain  my  end ;  . 
Lata  time  shall  wond«r;  this,  my  joy  slialt  ttiss^ 
ITof  womlef  ivio!ipliDaiary.  pialse.*' 

It  is  rather  a  paradox  in  the  termi  merely,  thtin  any  virtual 
departure  from  the  strfiigbtrforward  and  ingenuous  principles  of 
moral  yirtue*  when  our  science  seems  to  allow  the  introducing 
of  one  vice  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  another.  A^  when  we 
reason  with  a  luah  that  he  ought  to  be  too  proud  to  be  i^in  ;  and 
thep  again,  that  he  ought  to  be  too  ambitious  to  be  proUd.  At 
each  remove,  it  is  supposed  that  the  e>il  ilrhich  we  would  seent 
to  allow,  fs  less  thi^n  thptt  which  we  condemn ;  the  economy  of 
bur  advice  is  therefore  good,  because  it  propounds  a  certain  con- 
sequential gain  on  the  side  of  virtue.    He  who  is  by  any  meafiti 
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rendered  not  so  bad  a  man  as  he  was,  is  certaiiily  better  than  he 
was.  And  it  may  be,  that  the  bad  man  who  is  in  the  way  of 
mending,  is  in  a  state  more  propitious  to  the  chances  of  virtue,' 
than  one  who  is  not  so  bad,  but  y^t  in  do  way  of  becoming  mocfa 
better.  The  quality  of  ambition^  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  indi- 
cates activity  and  energy  of  character,  even  in  the  gloomiest 
estimate  we  can  malce  of  it,  is  a  ff^illy  "that  leans  to  virtue's 
side."  Nor  is  there  indeed  any  quality  in  man,  not  even  hia 
worst  passions  in  their  worst  and  most  frightful  expression,  but 
what  in  the  calm  estimate  of  the  moral  science,  have  this  redeem- 
ing  property. 

It  is  the  same  energy  of  character  which  launches  men  with 
such  fatal  velocity  on  the  tide  of  crime,  which,  had  it  been  applied 
in  precisely  an  opposite  direction,  would  have  borue  them  on  to 
perfect  wisdom  and  consummate  virtue. 

What  is  revenge,  so  frightful  in  aspect,  so  terrible  in  counsels  f 
Revenge, '  which  uncontrouled  by  reason,  **  sweet  at  firet,  bitter 
ere  long  back  on  itself  recoils ;"  but  the  self-same  awakened 
energy  of  character,  which  with  reason  its  monitor,  and  wisdom 
its  pilot,  is  nothing  elsie  ihwa  justice  in  arms,  beating  up  for  the 
wars,  and  summoning  all  the  faculties  of  man,  to  serve  in  the 
field  of  honour  ?  '*  Revenge/  the  attribute  of  gods,  they  stampt 
it  as  their  image  on  our  natures. 

Were  this  affection  of  mind  wholly  wanting,  oppressions, 
injuries,  and  cruelties,  would  be  eternal,  and  tyrants  would  sleep 
in  safety.  For  this  reason  and  no  other,  tyrants  and  oppressors 
of  all  sorts  have  preached  against  it,  and  endeavoured  to  eradicate 
the  principle  itself  out  of  nature. 

And  with  very  good  reason,  too,  on  their  part.  For  when  yoq 
want  to  cheat  and  impose  upon  mankind,  the  besf  advice  yoa  can 
give  them,  is  to  believe  vour  gospel.  "  All  things  are  fxtssible 
to  him  that  believeth.''  If  you  want  to  trample  them  in  tto  miiBt 
recommend  them,  for  Ood's  sake,  to  be  patient  There  never  was 
a  god  that  liked  kicking. 

And  what  is  envy  I  more  frightful  still  in  nature,  standing  like 
the  planet  Saturn,  or  remotest  Hersehell,  further  off  from  the 
attraction  of  virtue,  than  any  other  affection  of  the  human  mind, 
scarce  drinking  of  its  light,  or  warmed  by  its  influence  t  Yet  it 
comes  within  the  moral  system,  and  upon  a  philosophical  analysis, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  usefully-implanted  property  whereby  the 
mind  punishes  itself,  upon  every  discovery  of  superior  excellence 
which  it  might  have  attained,  and  hath  not  It  is  majesty  in 
ruins.  It  is  the  sentiment  whici)  nature  causes  to  arise  in  the 
mind,  for  the  useful  end  of  punishing  its  indolence,  and  scouting 
it  into  action,  upon  the  reflection  of  its  own  defletencies  in  the 
attainments  of  another.  Its  natural  language  Is  that  of  the 
imaginary  genius  of  evil|  to  the  star  of  day — 
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**  d  Uion  thtt  with  iiirpMtiag  glory  crowMd, 
Look*tt  from  thv  lole  domiDiou  like  the  God 
Oftliii  new  world,  tt  whose  sight  ell  the  sters 
Hide  their  diminished  heeds :  to  thee  I  call. 
And  edd  thj  nune,  bat  with  no  friendly  f  olee, 
O  Sun  !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beems, 
That  bring  to  my  remembraoee  from  what  state 
Of  blessedness  I  fell." 

Tln»9  all  the  natural  alTectioDs  of  the  homan  mind  liave  their 
nwtffA  and  necessary  bearingrs  in- the  great  eoononiy  of  virtae,  and 
ue  to  be  regulated  and  modified,  not  eradicated  and  wholly  put 
out  of  the  system. 

Let  your  envy  admonish  you  of  your  short-comings  and  defi-' 
dencies  of  what  yon  might  and  ought  to  have  been— -let  your 
revenge  correct  the  faults  of  other  people— let  your  ambition 
meod  your  own — ^let  your  pride  raise  you  above  the  possibility 
of  committing  mean  and  unworthy  actions-— let  your-  vanitp 
gntity  itself  in  conciliating  the  good  opinions  of  your  fellow- 
men.  So  shall  the  combination  of  opposing  forces,  find  the 
exact  balance  of  their  respective  action/  and  make  up  the  chef 
d'emvre,  or  perfect  finish  of  the  excellence  that  nature  in- 
tended; 

**  Her  pieee  of  work. 
Noble  in  reason,  and  excellent  In  faculties, 
In  form  and  movement  most  express  and  admirable.** 

A  nobility  and  excellency  which  nature  would  never  have- 
created,  had  it  been  either  natural  or  fitting  that  men  should  be 
iodiiferent  to  the  admiration  which  ^excellence,'  in  any  way, 
excites,  and  to  the  praise  it  merits.  It  is  so ;  and  it  i^  Nature's 
great  law  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  therefore  it  is  right,  however 
affected  Modesty,  or  canting  Hypocrisy,  may  pretend  to  conceal 
or  to  deny  it. 

'*  The  loTo  of  praise,  however  concealed  by  art, 
.Glows  more  or  less,  and  reigns  in  ev'ry  hearty 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  o*er  toils  endure. 
The  modest  shon  It,  but  to  make  It  sure. 
It  aids  the  dancer*s  heeU  the  writer's  head. 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  moontalqs  of  the  dead : 
Nor  ends  with  life,  but  nods  in  sable  plumes. 
Adorns  our  hearse  and  flatters  on  oyr  tombs.'* 

The  advice  which  men  have  given  to  each  other,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  quality  of  amMftoti,  has  been  so  universally  tinged 
and  coloured  by  the  complexion  of  their  own  minds  in  the  giving' 
of  it,  that  it  baa  been  rendered  nugatory,  by  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  determining  whether  it  were  better  to  reject,  or  to 
follow  their  counsels. 

Ambition  has  always  been  most  discouraged,  and  decried  by 
those  who  have  themselves  been  most  ambitious.    Poets,  who  are 
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allowed  to  be  reteSers  of  fielion,  aad  divines,  who  deal  in  it  by 
wholesale^  have  concnrred  in  Hfig^n^  in  c^r  ears,  the  eternal 
ding-dong  of  the' fate  of  ftajazet,  and  how  terrible  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  ambitioos.  Over  pvery  instance  of  human  failure,  .tl^y  have 
set  up  their  death's  head  and  bones ;  and  as  if  disappointment 
even  in  the  most  just  and  g^neMtts  aoipirings  were  not  enough— 
these  day^after^t'-fair  counsellors,  step  in,  like  Job's  com- 
farteis,  to  lellyaa,  that  ^you  should  have  taught  your  bory  to 
say  his  prayers,  and  thea-  he'4  not  have  broke  his  neck  with 
climbing*^' 

But  what  is  the  admonition  of  Wisdom  on  the  subject  ?  Tis, 
know  well  the  ehameter  aad  the  cheomstanees  which  tove 
formed  the  character  of  your  idviser ;  and  with  thai  knowl^f^ 
as  your  key  and  tndeji^  perpend  the  advice.  The  fox,  you  k|iow« 
never  found  out  what  an  unneeesMry  appendage,  wbat-an  incon- 
veoieni  iaoumbraaoe,  what  a  defect,  and  what  a  vice  it  was  for  a 
fox  tot  have  a  tail,  till  the  fox  had  lost  his  tail.  So  the  cfest- 
fallen,  ^hite-fe^thered  coward,  Cardinal  Walsey„  after  having 
vealoved,  *'  like  little  wanloB  boys  thai  swim  ^  bladders,  «> 
mapiy  summers  on  a  sea  of  gloiy,*'  when  at  length,  **  his  high- 
blown pride  broke  under  him/'  turns  moralist  at  last,  and  at  hia 
breaking  up,  in  order  that  he  might  not  feel  himself  to  be  the 
greatest  fool  in  the  universe,  admonislicis  his  secretary,  '^Crom- 
well, I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition.'^ 

While  our  good  priesto,  the  implacable  enemies  of  ambition  in 
every  body  but  theoMelv^s,  have  set  alt  heaven's  artitiery  in 
airay^  against  the  sin,  by  which  they  tell  us,  (and  I  dqre  iuy  ita 
as  tnie  aa^any  thiiig  elaa  they  teU  us)  that  the  ai^gele  fell. 

**  liiibilioa.first.spniQ|r'f^m  their  blest  abodes. 
The  glorioas  Ikall  of  sagels  tnd  of  cods."* 

A  doctrine,  which  how  true  soever  it  may  be,  mUst  show  us 
at  leaiit  that  they  aie  not  quite  so  happy,  and  contented  in  their 
"  Uett  oftocfee,?  as  Pnf  sure  We  %htX\  be,  wfaeA  u>e  get  there. 
But  though  divines  and  reli^nistts  are  quite  at  hom6  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  and  have  made  all  things  of  this  nature,  so  clear  and 
intelligible  to  the  meanest  understanding,  that  the  meaner  the 
underrtanding  is,  the  dearer  and  more  intelligible  their  doctrines 
always  appear  to  be ;  yet  they  have  played  nui  havoc  whenever 
they  have  gone  beyoncl  their  province,  and  dabbled  in  the  science 
ofmorak. 

With  that  sublime-and  adorable  absurdity  which  mak^  i>p  the 
esfienoe  of  the.things  appertaining  to  godliness,  while  t)ic(y  have 
denounced  every  emotion  of  temporal  ambitk^n,  and  forbidd^  us 
so  much  as  to  covei  *'  our  neighbour's  house,  or  any  thing  thai 
is  h%Hy*  (that  is  to  say,  any  thing  that  is  f AetVa,)  they,  have  pro- 
pounded lo  men'ar  sptrtliiai  avarice,  the  eiuoyme^t  of  nothing 
^hort  of  inftnile  and  eternal  wealth,  thrones,  sceptres,  crowns,  and 
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txjitonslam kingdom^eome.  Tbeve^s  not  a  beggar  nor  a  thief 
among  them,  that  would  thank  you  for  any  subonlinate  situation 
in  heaven.  There  are  to  be  lio  understrappers,  no  second  fiddle^, 
nobody  to  do  any  work^  but  all  of  them  to  be  sinecurists^  all  of 
them  to  be  kingf,  and  'soyereignB»  and  monarchs;  all  of  them, 

•MflMilliajr  floow  to  that  Bluwe» 
To  siogliaUaliy«b»  tuid  reign  evermore.** 

And  it  woidd  be  thought  the.  most  unreasonable  question  tbftt 
Satan  himself  eeuld  have  aoggortedy  shenld  any  one  say  to  them, 
**  Geotleraen,  if  you're  all  of  you  to  be  kings,  where  the  devtl 
are  yew  sabjeets  to  come  from.^ 

So  preposlefoosy  so  absurd  beyond  M  names  of  absurdity,  i$ 
any  system  of  morals  that  haa  ef  er  been  associated,  or  supposed 
to  oi^iBate  in  what  are  called  religious  impressions!  and  ^6 
desperate,  and  invariably  fotiie,  have  been  all  attempts  to  enufi«- 
cate  and  exscind  any  of  the  originally  implanted  affections  anf 
propensities  of  our  nature.  .      ,  .      * 

Uexk  Bxe  ambitioos.  Nature  meant  that  they  should  be  sq  ! 
And  none  but  the  mosjt  useful  results-  and  happy  consequence^ 
arise  lh>m  her  i>fdination.  Oheck  and  mound  np  the  tide  of 
passion  ;  and  it  instantly  seeks  its  vent  in  measureless  mischief 
and  incalculable  perversities.  The  stream  diverted  from,th6 
banks  of  its  prescribed  and  channelled  course,  bursts  its  thunder- 
ing way,  to  waste  itself  in  mischievous  inundations,  and  destnH>- 
tife  eaaeades*  In  this  war  with  Nature,  this  impotent  attempt 
lo  thwart  Aer  counsels,  originates  the.  character  of  thatmpnQ 
monster^  your  maftrof "faith  i  all  whose  virtues  are  turned  into 
vagaries,  imd  all  Y^hose  principles,  are  a  jumble  of  contradic- 
tions. He  cheats  his  own  conceit  with  the  imas^nary  goodness 
of  '<  walking  humbly  with  his  God  \*'  though  ne  would  strut 
like  a  Don  if  his  Ood  wiAked  in  shoes  and  stockings.  He  would 
embrace  war  and  war's  most  dreadful  issues,  rather  than  oom- 
INomise  his  honour  with  man ;  while  he  would  make  his  peace 
with  Ood,  on  terms  that  the  meanest  wretch  thai  ever  crawled 
upon  the  earthi  should  thiow  back  in  his  fate,  and  choose 
damnation  rather. 

P^ternatural  restraints  upon  natural  ^JTections^  in  one  word, 
religion,  may  make  a  man  a  slave,  a  dupe,  a  fool— it  never  did, 
it  never  can  make  an  honest  man. 

The  good  or  evil  of  ambition,  is  to  be  determined  only  by  the 
nature  of  the  objects  it  propotos,  and  the  means  by  which  those 
objects  are  to  be  pursued.  If  those  objects  be  just  and  honour- 
able, so  is  the  ambition  that  pursues  them:  ambition^  then,  is 
virtue^,  if  those  objects  be  unworthy^  and  ungenerous,  and  sucli 
as.we  could  for  a  moment^  wish  that  other  men  vvere  not  pur- 
suing, as  well  as  ourselves,  ambition,  in  that  case.  Is  but  a  mea|i 
and  selfish  Mpe,  mid  deserves  all  the  vexation,  diaappointment» 
^aad  remorse,  in  which  it  is  generally  found  to  -issue. 
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But,  as  a  general  positioo,  the  reallj  calamitoiu  cODdiCfon  of 
the  majoritj,  atands  in  overt  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  there 
is  far,  far  too  little  ambition  among*  men,  and  that  'tis  to  the  want, 
the  ^at  defect  and  deficiency  of  this  quality,  that  their  condition 
of  nnsery,  is  attributable.  Thie  world  sees  bat  half  a  dozen  ex- 
cessively and  inordinately  ambitious  men  in  an  age,  for  millions 
of  sneaking,  cringing  slaves  and  cowards,  that  set  their  masters 
on  their  backs,  and  would  not  find  courage  to  giye  'ein  a  somer- 
set, for  fear  of  being  caught  i'  th*  rain,  afterwaryls.  Could.it  be, 
or  would  it  be  that  Beggary^  Misery,  and  Want,  gaunt  Poverty, 
and  cringing  Wretchedness,  should  stalk  our  city,  if  men  pos- 
sessed the  ambition  that  should  make  them,  men,  and  wpuld  call 
into  action  all  that  prudence  of  counsel  and  vigour  of  action,  that 
determined  resolute  and  inflexible  avarice  of  its  great  object^ 
that  deep,  calculatinc^  economy,  oonsommate  stratagem,  and  im- 
mutable purpose,  which  we  must  admire  even  in  the  Devil 
himself. 

What  raised  our  London  citj^,  from  the  bogs  and  fens  of  the 
site  on  whic^  it  stands?    AmMion, 

What  was  it  that  turaed  the  huts  and  hovels  of  our  barbarous 
forefathers,  into  the  palaces  of  our  citizens,  into  abodes  of 
comfort,  of  security,  and  of  splendour?   Ambition. 

What  was  it  that  has  prolonged  the  term  of  human  existence, 
and  by  guaranteeing  its  security  and  comfort,  created  life  itself? 
Was  it  exactly/^  renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh?"  No  I  nothing 
of  the  sort.    It  was  Ambititm. 

It  is  the  voice  of  Nature's  exultation  over  her  great  enemy. 
Religion,  that  would  have  bowed  her  down  in  everlasting  igno- 
miny and  meanness,  which  we  hear  in  the  language  of  the  noble 
Scot— 

'*  Once  on  the  cold  and  winter-shaded  side 
Of  a  bleak  hill,  nischaDce  had  rooted  me, 
Never  to  thrive,  eUld  of  another  soil. 
Traniplaated  now  to  the  gay,  sunny  vale. 
My  fortune  flowers. 

I  might  have  been  a  shepherd  all  my  days. 
And  stolen  obsearelyto  a  peasant's  graTe, 
Now  if  I  live  with  mighty  chiefs  1  stand. 
And  If  I  fall,  with  noble  dnsi  I  lie/' 

Such  exultation  of  heart,  with  the  best  of  all  possible  reasops 
for  it,  is  the  reward  of  honest,  and  of  honourable  ambition. 

lie  who  by  honest  industry,  by  persevering  diligence,  by  his 
exertions  of  skill  or  labour,  has  raised  himself  from  an  inferior 
rank  of  life,  from  servitude  or  poverty,  to  what  all  men  would  get 
if  they  could,  masterdom,  independence,  and  wealth,  is  justified  in 
his  exultaton.  He  is,  indeed,  and  has  a  right  to  (^  himself  to 
be,  a  great  man.    Let  him  but  wear  the  honounhe  has  woo» 
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Vrith  Iho  grace  of  modesty^  and  he's  a  good  one  too  \  For  what 
is  it  to  be  really  great  and  good,  but  to  play  the  game  of  life 
ikirly,  and  fairly  .win  it^  when  all  the  chances  were  against 
you.  - 

And  what  else  is  it  to  be  niean«  little,  pitifal,  and  worthless, 
(which  a  man  may  be,  though  he  were  born  a  noble,  and  rolled 
in  riches)  than  merely  to  ha?e  filled  a  sitoatioD>  as  any  other  fool 
migrht  have  filled  it,  to  have  lived  just  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  then,  at  last,  to  have  died  of  eating  and  driak- 
iog?  A  dog.  a  hog,  a  rat,  an  oyster,  a  periwinkle,  is  such  a 
man's^— betters. 

To  you  then,  my  youn^^er  friends,  whose  moral  benefit  our 
science  propounds  as  its  darling  objebt,  in  the  confidence  that 
your  good  understandings  will  never  confodud  the  eternal  dis- 
tinctions between  rig^ht  and  wrong,  nor  suppose  us  for  a  moment, 
to  commend  the  adoption  of  any  principle  in  one  man,  the  lik6 
of  which  would  be  of  bad  effect,  or  dangerous  tendency,  if  it 
were  to  become  universal-^most  earnestly  I  commend  ambition: 
(hat  ambition,  which  if  it  wete  universal,  would  ensure  the 
happiness  of  all  men;  \vhich,  while  it  is  distinctive,  will 
guarantee  your  own,  that  earnest  and  passionate  desire  to  culti- 
vate your  minds,  to  enlai^  your  faculties,  to  mend,  to  drive  on, 
and  to  get  forward,  so  as  at  any  rate  to  raise  yourselves  above  that 
humdnim  tether  of  understanding,  that  does  well  enough  to  read 
the  Bible  with,  and"  to  make  you  a  good  boy  all  your  days,  but 
never  did,  and  never  will,  make  a  man  of  any  body. 

For,  albeit,  that  I  can't  in  my  conscience  say,  that  I'm  quite 
sore  that  this  is'the  way  to  go  to  heairen,  when  you  die,  where 
we  know  every  body  that's  hanged  goes,  the  thought  of  which 
makes  'eno  all  so  happy  as  they  tell  us  they  are )  yet  'tis  the 
sorest  card,  for  the  chance  of  a  happy  and  honourable  life  in  thut 
world,  and  you'll  hear  as  well  as  any  body,  when  the  trumpet 
sounds  fbr  the  other. 

Renounce  the  principle  of  ambition  altogether,  and  say  your 
prayers  and  comb  your  hair,  and  i)ledge  to  society  some  sort  of 
usurance  that  in  so  doing  you'll  do  no  mischief,  and  there  are, 
God  knows  there  are,  chapels  and  churches  enow,  to  go  to,  and 
ril  never  say  any  thing  against  them,  because  '*  our  asses,  and 
our  dogs,  and  moles,"  so  they  neither  bite  nor  kick,  are  very 
useful  aniifials  Indeed.  But  to  think,  to  act,  to  be  clever,  to 
dtBkrce  to  be  happy,  and  to  make  the  world  happy  all  around 
ye,  is  to  be  men  itideed.  Be  but  this  your  ambition,  and  you  can 
never  be  too  ambitious. 

Dblenda  c^t  Carthago. 
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LECTURES   ON  KNaWLEDGE. 

BT  FRAMOB8  WRIOHT. 

'  (JPVmpi  DW  Jftm  York  Carrtipumdent.) 

TO  THE  RBADBR. 

The  subiCaDce  of.  the  three  leetores  on  knowledge,  which  will 
appear  in  our  present  an<il  subsequent  nomberSy  were  first  delivered 
in  the  court-house  of  Cincinnati ;  and  then,  by  request  of  the 
citizens,  were  re-delivered  in  the  Cincinnati  theatre.  The  same 
disGOuises  have  since  been  g^ven  in  several  places ;  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  repeat  them  in  as  .many  sections  of  the  country  as 
health  and  circumstances  may  permit.  The  efforts  made  by  the 
advocates  of  error  are  not  confined  to  one  town  or  to  one  state. 
Their  theatre  is  equaHy  the  village  as  the  city,  the  forest  wilder- 
ness as  the  cultivated  plain,  the  rich  fields  of  southern  opalence 
and  the  smiling  regions  of  northern  industry.  The  friends  of  tnith 
%re.tben  called  to  labour  the  same  vineyard,  and  to  replace  the 
tares  with  wholesome  seed. 

Conceiving  this  duty  to  be  the  more  urgent^  inasoinch  aa  it  is 
greatly  neglected,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  fulfil  it  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  my  abilities  and  circumstances.  And  in 
^following  out  the  work  which  the  cause  of  haman  improvement 
lay  upon  her  advocates,  I  hope  not  merely  through  the  columns 
of  this  paper,  but  by  means  of  public  lectures,  to  encourage  the 
popular  examination  of  all  existing  opinions,  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  first  principles  of  just  knowledge  and  just 
practice.  Previously  to  the  diacqasion  of  isolated  topics  or  the 
minute  analysis  of  existing  opinions,  I  have  considered  the  estab- 
lishing of  some  first  premises  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is 
these  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  following 
preliminary  lectures  on  knowledge ;  and  it  is  because  I  consider 
them  as  essential,  or  rather  as  indispensible,  that  I  open  every 
where  my  public  discourses  with  those  in  which  these  first  pre- 
mises are  compromised. 

I  have  presented  these  discourses  in  the  present  volume,  as 
delivered  in  the  Cincinnati  theatre.    To  the  public  of  that  city 
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to  whom  they  were  first  spoken^  I  also  first  eng'aged  to  give  them 
io  pr'iQt ;  some  local  allusions  will  therefore  be  found  in  them 
supplied  by  the  singular  exciteioent  previous^  Jdociled  in  the 
Obionaetropolis  by^fae*  servants  of  reJigion,  no  tess-  than  the 
oDseemly  abuse  levelled  by  the  pfilpit  thunderers  equally  against 
my  auditors  as  myself.  ^«  .*     ,  .     ' 

FRAjNGne  Wright. 
New-Uannony,  28th  September,  1826. 


LECTURE  I. 

When  I  first  entered  upen  the  4;>reliminary  course  of  lectures  , 
which  1  am  now  about  to  deliver  for  the  second  time  in  (his 
city,  it  was  with  a  doubtful  hop^of  awakening,  ^d' a  yet  more  • 
doubtful  h6pe  of  fixing,  your  attention.  The  same  eause  which 
animated  me  to  the  experiment,  inspired  my  apprehension  as  to  its 
result.  I  knew  the  unnatural  excitement  which  ^  h.ad  been 
kiodled  in  a  sense  opposed  to  just  knowledge  and  sound  reason- 
ing, and  1  feared  lest  you  should  ahrink  from  an  appeal  made 
oaly  to  yW  nnderstandinp,  and,  through  them,  to  your  heartss 
Still  hafll  I  some  reliance  in  the  po^er  of  truth,,  mudh  fond  reli- 
SDce  in  the  destined  triumph  of  the  cause  I  serve.  The  pro- 
btbility — ^nay!  but  the  possibility  of  success  had  been  worth 
more  than  aU  efforts ;  and  amply^-^richly  have  mine  been  repaid 
by  the  request  which  brings  us  together  this  evening. 

Never  have  I  complied  with  a  desire  more  readily  than  Ibat 
which  comes  as  a  pledge  of  your  willingness  to  enquire,  ancT 
ambition  to  learn.  Where. this  willingness  and  this  ambition 
exist,  there  is  every  requisite:  Truth  needs  not  the  excitement 
of  passion  to  be  felt ;  knowledge  seeks  not  heated  imaginations 
to  be  understood.  In  the  calm  of  the  reason,  in  the  composure 
of  the  feelings  do  they  delight.  They  ask  to  be  questioned,  to 
be  examined,  to  be  weighed.  Let  them  be  weighed ;  and  if 
they  be  pure,  if  they  te  genuine,  they  shall  not  be  found 
wanting. 

i  am  led  to  these  observations  by  the  Voowledge  that  your 
accustomed  teachers  have  followed  an  opposite  method.  Instead 
of  addressii^  the  reason,  they  have  spoken  to  the  fancy :  instead 
pf  seeking  your  improvement,  they  have  triumphed  through  your 
ignorance.  They  have  reached  your  confidence  by  the  way  of 
your  terrors,  and  employed  your  confidence  in  building  uj^  their 
power  and  advancing  their  worldly  gain* 

As  my  object  is  difforent,  so  are  tte  means  I  shall  employ.    In 
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fti^  epdeavoar  to  develope  the  nature  of  homaii  knowledge  and 
ihe  jrule  of  human  practice,  I  will  engage,  if  not  wholly  to  en« 
lighten,  yet  never  to  mislead;  I  will  show  yon  no  error,  though 
I  pretend  not  to  show  all  the  truth.  Of  that  which  I  am  ignorant 
I  shall  not  speak ;  and  what  is  not  by  myself  clearly  undefstood, 
I  shall  not  Insult  you  by  attemt>ting  to  explain. 

•  Being  under,  the  impression  that  I  was  to  address  in  this 
building  a  new,  as  well  as  a  more  extensive  audience,  1  dedded 
on  a  repetition  of  the  preliminary  discourses  first  delivered  in 
your  court-house.  I  call  them  preliminary,  as  they  are  in  fact 
intended  simply  to  open  the  door  of  that  temple  into  which, 
as  1  fonAy  trust,  you  and  your  children,  this  nation,  and  all 
mankind  will  at  last  enter ;  there  to  sit  down  in  peace  and  oni- 
versal  love. 

We  may  never  see  that  day.  It  4n^y  not  be  ours  to  take  sore 
possession  of  that  fair  habitation  M^here  strife  enters  not,,  and 
from  Which  misery  flies.  But  let  us  at  least  open  the  portal. 
Let  us  together  pass  the  threshold  of  the  blessed  abode.  Let  ag 
hail  the  effects  of  its  pure  atmosphere,  and  lift  our  foreheads 
assured  and  serene ;  regarding  each  other  with  confidence,  all 
nature  with  confidence,  .and  assuming  in  our  thoughts  and  actioos 
that  self  possession  and  that  self  respect,  which  there,  and  there 
alone,  in  the  temple  of  just  kpowledge,  can  be  found. 
,  Here  in  this  land,  conquered  by  the  arm  of  Liberty,  *must  that 
temple  stand  or  stand  nowhere.  The  hopes  and  prospects  of  cor 
race  have  followed  the  sun  to  the  west  Bere  may  the  voice  of 
Truth  be  heard ;  and  here  shall  she  speak,  though  bigotry  frown 
or  priestly  usqrpation  threaten. 

Permit  me  again  to  impress  on  you,  that  the  investigations 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  are  only  introductory  to  those  in 

•  which  I  believe  it  important,  or  rather  indispensable  to  your  hap- 
piness that  you  engage, 

The  most  rational  pursuit  of  seniirat  beings  is  happiness ;  and 
happiness  can  only  be  found  by  and  with  the  aid  of  knowledge. 
Be  it  our  endeavour  to  distinguisib  the  right  road  ;  for  that  once 
found,  our  progress  will  be  easy. 

We  will  now*  open  our  investigations  by  an  enquiry  into  the 
nature  and  object  of  just  knowledge;  apd  if  we  succeed  in 
ascertaining  these,  we  will  farther  examine  the  causes  which  at 
presept  impede  our  progress,  ^d  the  m^ns  best  calculated  at 
once  to  remove  such  impedimeqts,  and  to  advance  us  in  the 
course  which  it  is  our  interest  to  pursue. 

If  we  cofksider  man  in  comparison  with  other  animals,  we  find 
him  distinguished  by  one  principle.  This  principle  which  is 
shared  by  no  other  existence  within  the  range  of  our  observation, 
gives  him  all  hu  pre-eminence.  It  constitutes,  indeed,  all  his 
^^cellence,    By  it*  n^lect  or  cultivation  he  remains  i^oraitt  or 
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4mj9dei,  or  beodraes  mtelligeni  and  Jhappy ;  anfl,  as  he  owes 
to  it  all  that  has  elevated  him  above  the  brute  id  past  time  or  at 
the  pieseDt,  so -in  it  may  he  find  rich  hope  and  promise  for  the 
fotare. 

Moch  does  it  behove  us,  then,  earnestly  to  consider  this  dis- 
tingDishing  principle  of  our  nature.  Much  does  it  behove  us  to 
understand  the  fulness  of  its  importance  and  its  povirer ;  and  to 
know  that,  as  without  it  we  should  be  but  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  so  with  it  we  may  rise  in  the  scale  of  beings,  until  every 
viee  which  now  degrades,  every  fear  which  unnerves,  and  every 
prejudice  which  enchains  us,  shall  disappear  beneath  its 
influence. 

1  advert  to  the  simple,  but  all*important  principle  of  improve- 
ment. Weak  as  we  are  compared  to  the  healthy  strength  vve 
are  conscious  would  be  desirable ;  ignorant  as  we  are  compared 
to  the  height  and  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  which  spreads 
around  as  far  as  the  universal  range  of  matter  itself;  miserable 
as  we  are  compared  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  feel  ourselves 
capable  ;  yet  in  this  living  principle  we  see  nothing  beyond  or 
above  us,  nothing  to  which  we  or  our  descendants  may  not  attain 
of  great,  of  beautiful,  of  excellent.  But  to  feel  the  power  of  this 
mighty  principle,  to  urge  it  forward  in  its  course  and  accelerate 
the  change  in  our  condition  which  it  promises,  we  must  awaken 
to  its  obiervation.  Are  we  yet  awake  to  this?  Do  we  know 
what  yfe  are,  or  have  we  ever  asked  ourselves  what  we  might 
be !  Axe  we  even  desirous  of  becoming  wiser,  better,  and  hap* 
pier?  and  if  desirous,  are  we  earnestly  applied  to  effect  the 
change? 

It  is  probable  that  some  vague  desire  of  advancing  in  know- 
ledge pervades  every  bosom.  We  find  every  where  somc^  defer- 
ence paid  to  the  great  principle  of  our  nature  in  the  growing 
demand  for  schools  and  colleges.  We  seem  to  have  discovered 
that  the  faculties  of  man  demand  care  for  their  developement ; 
and  that,  like  the  marble  of  the  quarry,  he  must  be  shaped  and 
j)olished  ere  he  will  present  the  line  of  beauty. 

But  alas!  here  is  the  difficulty.  If  agreed  that  something 
most  be  done,  we  see  but  darkly  what  that  something  is.  While 
eager  to  be  doing,  we  are  jstill  in  doubt  both  as  to  the  end  to  be 
attained,  and  the  means  to  be  employed.  While  anxious  to  learn, 
.we  are  but  too  often  ignorant  of  the  very  nature  of  knowledge. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  her  haunts  and  her  habitation,  and 
leek  her  where  she  is  not  to  be  found.  It  may  be  useful,  then, 
before  we  engage  in  the  labyrinth  of  learning,  that  we  examine 
earefolly  what  knowledge  is. 

If  we  ask  this  in  our  schools,  we  shall  be  told,  that  knowledge 
is  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  our  own  language,  a 
familiarity  with  foreign,  especially  with  dead  languages.    We 
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shall  moreover  hear  of  history,  gwgt^phy,  ftBironomy^  he.  th 
we  ask  the  same  in  oar  colleges,  we  shall  hear  (krth^r  of  law, 
medicine,  surgery,  theology^  mathematics,  chemistry  and  plii^ 
losophy,  natural  and  mental ;  and  we  shall  be  farther  told,  that 
when  a  youth  has  mastered,  all  these  soimdrag  names,  and 
puzzled  through  all  the  learning  useful  or  useless,  attached  to 
them — he  is  well  taught  and  thoroughly  educated.  It  may  be 
so.  And  yet  may  be  be  very  ignorant  of  what  it  imports  bin  to 
know,  ^fay  more  !  in  despite  of  ato  intimate  acquaintanoewitli 
all  the  most  esteemed  branches  of  knowledge,  be  may  be  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  object  and  nature  of  knowledge  itsdf.  Let 
us  then  euquire  again  what  knowledge  is. 

Is  It  not  in  the  first  place  acquaintance  with  ourselves?  and 
secondly  to  all  things  with  which  we  stand  in  relation  ! 

How  are  we  to  obtain  this  acquaintance  I  By  observations  and 
patient  enquiry. 

^  Let  us  now  examine  what  are  the  objeets  really  submitted  lo 
*the  investigation  of  our  sens^. 

These  may  be  all  embraced  under  ihe  geueric  term 
matter. 

Were  we  to  proceed  minutely  in  our  analysis  we  should 
observe,  that  ma^r,  as  existing  around  us,  appears  under  three 
forms,  the  gaseous,  the  liquid,  and  the  solid  ;  and  that  under  one 
or  other  of  these  forms  may  be  accurately  classed  all  that  is  sub- 
mitted to  our  observation — all  in  short  that  we  can  se^,  hear,  feel, 
taste  or  smell.  But  to  enter  at  present  into  such  details  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

I  will  therefore  pass  on  to  observe,  that  the  accurate  and 
patient  investigation  of  matter,  in  all  its  subdivisions,  together 
with  all  its  qualities  and  changes,  constitutes  a  good  edQoatkHi. 
And  that  in  proportion  as  we  ascertain,  in  the  course  of  investi' 
gation,  the  real  qualities  and  actual  changes  of  matter,  so  do  we 
acquire  knowledge.  The  view  of  knowledge  we  have  here 
taken  is  simple ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  not  in  this  ease 
only,  but  in  all  others,  accuracy  and  simplicity  go  )iand  in  hand. 
All  truth  is  simple,  for  truth  is  only  fact.  The  means  of  attaining 
truth  are  equally  simple.  We  have  but  to  seek  and  we  shall 
find  ;  to  open  our  eyes  and  ears ;  without  prejudice  to  observe ; 
without  fear  to  listen,  and  dispassionately  to  examine,  compare 
and  draw  our  conclusions. 

The  field  of  knowledge  is  around,  about  and  within  us.  Let 
us  not  be  alarmed  by  sounding  vrords,  and  let  us  not  be  deceived 
by  them.  Let  us  look  to  things.  It  is  things  which  we  have  to 
consider.  Words  are,  or  more  oorr^tly  should  be^  only  the 
signs  of  things.  I  say  they  should  be ;  for  it  is  a  most  lamentable 
truth,  that  they  are  now  very  generally  conceived  to  oonsUtnte 
the  substance  of  knowledge..   Words,  indeed;  should  seem  at 
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"^tensfuk  cfltrtrifed  ntficnr  for  tke  porpofte  of  confttollig  our  ideas, 
timn  adtnioiBteriiig-  to  their  distioetness  and  amuDgement.  Instead 
of  viewing'  them  as  the  shadows,  we  mistake  them  for  thft  snb- 
s6uioe ;  and  ooneeive  that  in  prdportiob  as  we  enterg«  onr  voca- 
balary,  we  mnltiply  oar  aeqoireinents. 

•VaiB  then,  will  be  the  .attempt  to  increase  obr  knowledge, 
aotit  we  understand  where  we  are  to  look  for  it,  and  in  what  it 
eoDsistsw  Here  is  the  first  Stepping-stone.  Let  our  foot  hnt  firmly 
itrike,  and  ear  after  progress  is  easy. 

And  in  what  lies  the  importance  of  this  first  step  in  human 
knowledge  ?  In  the  acooracy  in  which  It  brings  in  an  our  ideas. 
It  places  OS  at  once  on  firm  ground,  introduces  us  into  the  field 
of  real  enquiry,  and  lays  the  rein  of  the  imagination  in  the  hand 
of  judgment.  Difficult  were  it  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  step  which  involves  such  consequences.  Until  we  bring 
accoracy  to  our  thoughts,  and  we  may  add  accuracy  to  the  words 
employed  for  their  expression— we  can  make  no  progress.  We 
may  wander,  indeed,  and  most  certainly  shall  wander,  in  various 
paths ;  Init  they  will  be  paths  of  error.  The  straight  broad  road 
of  improvement  it  will  not  be  ours  to  tread,  until  we  take  heed 
imto  our  feet  and  know  always  whither  We  are  going. 

Imagine^and  how  easy  is  it  to  imagine  when  we  have  but  to 
look  muild  lis  or  within  ourselvet»— imagine  the  confhsion  ot 
hopes,  desires,  ambitions  and  expectatioiis  with  which  the  scholar 
eateri^and  but  too  often  leaves,  the  halls  of  science.  On  enter- 
ing thefn  he  <kniceives  that  some  nlysterious  veil,  lik^  the  screen 
of  the  holy  of  holies,  is  about  to  be  withdrawn,  and  that  he  Is  to 
k)ok  at' things  far  removed  from  common  life,  and  raised  far  above 
the  vulgar  apprehension.  On  leaving  them,  he  has  bis  memory 
lorcharged  with  a  confusion  of  Ideas,  and  a  yet  worse  conAision 
of  wot]d8.  He  knows,  p^haps,  the  properties  of  ciphers  and  of 
anglesr ;  the  names  and  classifications  of  birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds, 
insects,  and  minerals;  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies-  can 
meaaure  star  from  star;  anaylhse invisible  substances ;  detail  in 
chronological  order  the  rise  and  fall  of  natiohs,  with  their  arts, 
sciences^  and  sects  of  philosophy.  He  can  do  all  this  aiid  more, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  is  there  neither  arrangement  in  his  knowledge, 
distinetness  in  his  ideAs,  nor  accuracy  in  his  language.  A  nd 
while  possessed  of  many  valuable  foots,  there  is  blended  with  all 
and  with  each  a  thousand  illusions.  Thus  it  is  that  so  many 
wordy  pedants,  and  hair-brained,  or  shallow  disputants,  are  sent 
forth  from  the  schools  of  all  countries ;  while  those  who  do 
honour  to  their  species  by  rendering  service  in  their  generation, 
are,  most  generally,  what  is  called  self-taught. 

Greatly,  very  greatly  to  be  desired  is  a  ji^st  mode  of  instruction. 
It  would  not  only  shorten  the  road  of  knowledge,  but  carpet  it 
with  flowers.     We  should  then  tread  it  in  childhood  with  smiles 
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of  cteerfiikieM ;  and,  as  we  folloived  its  pleMUit  eouAe^  horiion 
after  horizon  weuld  open  upon  us,  delighting  and  imptoniig  onr 
minds  and  Ceelingi  throogh  life  unto  oor  latest  boar.  Butif  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  be  launched  aright  in  infancyy  the 
moment  we  distinctly  perceive  what  knowl^ge  is,  we  may,  at 
any  age,  start  boldly  for  its  attainment.  I  have  said  we  may  fliart 
boldly— aye !  and  there  lies  the  surety  of  our  sqccess.  If  we 
bring  not  the  good  courage  of  minds  covetous  of  tenth  and  truth 
only,  prepted  to  hear  all  things,  examine  all  things,  and  decide 
upon  all  things  according  to  evidence,  we  should  dk)  m^re  wisely 
to  sit  down  contented  in  ignorance  than  to  bestir  ourselves  only 
to  reap  disappointment.  Bat  let  us  once  look  around  upon  this 
fair  material  world,  as  on  the  book  which  it  behoves  us  to  read ; 
let  us  understand  that  in  this  book  there  are  no  puzzling  mysteries, 
but  a  simple  train  of  occurrences  which  it  imports  us  to  obperve, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  substances  apd  existences  which  it  im- 
ports us  to  study — ^what  is  there^  then,  to  frighten  us }  what  is  there 
not  rather  to  encourage  our  advance  I 

Yet  how  far  are  we  from  this  simple  perception  of  simple 
things !  how  far  from  that  meiftal  composure  which  can  alone 
fit  us  for  enquiry !  How  prone  are  we  to  come  to  the  conside- 
ration of  every  question  with  heads  and  hearts  pre-ocupied  !  bow 
prone  to  shrink  from  any  opinion,  however  reasonable,  if  it  be 
opposed  to  any,  however  unreasonable,  of  onr  own  I  How  dis* 
posed  are  we  to  judge  in  anger  those  who  call  upon  us  to  Jthink, 
and  encourage  us  to  enquire  I  To  question  our  prejudices  seems 
nothing  less  than  sacrilege ;  to  break  the  chains  of  our  ignorance 
nothing  short  of  impiety ! 

Per^ps  at  this  moment  she  who  speaks  is  outraging  a  pre- 
judice— (shall  I  be  forgiven  the  world  I)  Perhaps,  among  those 
who  hear  me,  there  are  some  who  deem  it  both  a  presumption 
and  an  impropriety  for  a  woman  to  reason  with  her  fellow- 
creatures. 

Did  1  know  of  a  surety  this  prejudice  to  prevail  among  my 
hearers,  I  should  be  indeed  disposed  to  re^ison  with  them,  i 
should  venture  to  ask  whether  truth  had  any  sex :  and  I  should 
venture  further  to  ask  whether  they  count  for  nothing,  for  some- 
thing, or  for  every  thing,  the  influence  of  women  over  the  desti- 
nies of  the  human  race. 

Shall  I  be  forgiven  for  adverting,  most  unwillingly,  to  myself  f 
Having  assumed  an  unusual  place,  I  feel  that  to  my  audience 
some  explanation  is  due. 

Stimulated  in  my  early  youth  by  I  know  not  what  of  pitying 
sympathy  with  human  suffering,  and  by  I  know  not  what  per- 
suasion that  our  race  was  not  of  necessity  bom  to  ignorance  aind 
its  companion,  vice,  but  that  it  possessed  faculties  and  qualities 
which  pointed  to  virtue  and  enjoyment ;  stimulated  at  once  ijy 
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tkis  pity  for  the  actual  oonditioii  of  man  and  thii  hope  of«  poiai- 
ble  meliorationy  I  applied  myself  to  the  discovery  of  the  caases  of 
the  OQOy  and  of  the  means  for  effecting  the  other, 

I  have  as  little  the  inclination  to  obtrude  on  yon  the  process  of 
iDTestigaiionand'G(Nirseof  observation  i  followed  through  the 
coarse  of  an  eventful  yontb,  as  you  would  probably  have  to  listen 
to  them.  SuflSce  it»  thai  I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  growth 
of  knowledge  and  its  equal  distribution  as  the  best— mi^  1  say 
the  only  means  for  reforming  the  condition  of  mankind.  Shall 
.1  be  accused  of  presumption  for  imagining  that  1  could  be  instru- 
xnentally  promoting  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  |pood  work  i  Shall 
I  appear  additionally  presumptuous  for  believing  that  my  sex  and 
my  situation  tended  rather  to  qualify  than  to  incapacitate  me  for 
the  undertakmg  ? 

So  long  as  the  mental  and  moral  instruction  of  man  is  left 
solely  in  the  bands  of  hir^d  servants  of  the  public — let  them  be 
teachers  of  religion,  professors  of  colleges,  authors  of  book^ 
editors  of  journals  or  periodical  publications,  dependent  upon 
their  literary  labours  for  their  daily  bread,  so  long  shall  we  hear 
bat  half  the  truth ;  and  well  if  we  hear  so  much.  Our  teachers, 
political,  scientific,  moral  or  religious,  our  writers,  grave  or  gay, 
are  compelled  to  administer  to  our  prejudices  and  to  perpetuate 
our  ignorance.  They  dare  not  speak  that  which,  by  endanger- 
ing their  popularity,  would  endanger  their  fortunes.  They  havo 
to  discover  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is  palatable:  not  what 
will  search  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  hearers,  but  what 
will  open  their  purse-strings.  They  have  to  weigh  every  senti* 
ment  before  they  hazard  it,  every  word  before  they  pronounce  it, 
lost  they  wound  some  cherished  vanity  or  aim  at  some  favourite 
vice.  A  familiar  instance  will  bring  this  home  to  an  American 
aodience. 

I  have  been  led  to  inspect,  far  and  wide,  the  extensive  and 
beautiful  section  of  this  country  which  is  afflicted  with  slavery. 
1  have  heard  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  forests  of  this  afflicted 
region,  religious  shepherds  of  all  persuasions  haranguing  their 
flocks ;  and  1  have  never  heard  one  bold  enough  to  comment  on 
the  evil  which  saps  the  industry,  vitiates  the  morals,  and  threat- 
eos  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  The  reason  of  this.forbeai- 
ance  is  evident.  The  master  of  the  slave  is  he  who  pays  the 
preacher,  and  the  preacher  must  not  irritate  his  paymaster.  I 
would  not  here>  be  understood  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the 
preaching  of  religious  teachers  against  slavery  would  be  desira- 
ble. I  am  convinced  of  the  contrary— convinced  that  it  would 
be  of  direful  mischief  to  both  parties,  the  oppressor  and  th^  op- 
pressed. To  judge  from  the  tone  but  too  generally  employed  by 
religious  writers  in  the  northern  states,  where  (as  denunciation 
against  the  vice  of  the  south  risks  no  patronage  and  wins  cheap 
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credit  for  hamanity)  negro  philanthropy  is  not  to  scarce— to 
judge,  1  say,  from  the  tone  employed  by  northern  religionists, 
when  speaking  of  their  southern  neighbours  and  their  national 
crime  and  affliction,  one  must  suppose  them  as  little  capable  of 
counselling  foreign  as  home  offenders — as  little  capable  of  ad- 
vising in  wisdom  as  of  speaking  with  gentleness.  ^  The  harshest 
physician  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  religious  physidan. 
Instead  of  soothing  he  irritates;  instead  of  eonyincuig  he  dis- 
gusts ;  instead  of  weighing  circumstances,  tracing  causes,  allow- 
ing for  the  bias  of  early  example,  the  constraining  force  of  im- 
planted prejudice,  the  absence  of  every  judicious  stimulus  and  the 
presence  of  every  bad  one ;  he  arraigns,  tries,  convicts,  condemns 
—himself  accuser,  jury,  judge,  executioner;  nobly  immolating 
interests  which  are  not  his,  generously  commanding  sacrifices 
which  he  has  not  to  share,  indignantly  anathematizing  crimes 
which  he  cannot  commit,  and  virtuously  kindling  the  fires  of 
hell  to  consume  sinners  for  whose  sins  he  is  without  sympathy. 
1  would  not  be  understood,  therefore,  as  r^pretting  in  this  mat- 
ter the  sttpineness  of  the  southerp  clergy  ;  fwould  only  point  it 
out  to  you,  desirous  that  you  should  observe  how  well  the  tribe 
of  Levi  know  when  and  where  to  smite,  and  when  and  where  to 
spare. 

And  though  I  have  quoted  an  instance  more  peculiarly  fami- 
liar  to  Americans,  every  country  teems  with  similar  examples. 
The  master  vice,  wherever  or  whatever  it  be,  is  never  touched. 
In  licentious  aristocracies,  or  to  look  no  further  than  the 
towns  and  cities  of  these  states,  the  rich  and  pampered  few  are 
ever  spared,  or  so  gently  dealt  with,  as  rather  agreeably  to  tickle 
the  ear  than  to  probe  the  conscience;  while  the  crimes  of  the 
greatly  tempted,  greatly  snflering  poor,  are  visiM  with  unrelent- 
ing rigour. 

Is  any  discovery  made  in  science  tending  to  open  to  us  further 
ftie  book  of  knowledge,  and  to  purge  our  minds  of  superstitious 
belief  in  occult  causes  and  unsubstantiated  creed»— where  has  it 
evetr  found  opposers— or  might  we  not  say,  persecutors  f  Even 
among  our  hired  preachers  imd  licensed  teachers  of  old  doctrines 
and  old  ways.  Is  any  enquiry  instituted  into  the  tmCh  of  received 
opinions  and  the  advantage  of  existing  practice  who  are  the 
last  to  encourage  it  ?  nay,  the  foremost  to  eej  out  **  heresy !'' 
and  stop  the  mouth  in  knowledge  ?  Who  but  those  who  Hve  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  and  the  intolerance  of  the  hour  ?  Is  any 
improvement  suggested  in  our  social  arrangements,  calculated  to 
equalize  property,  labour,  instruction,  and  enjoyment ;  to  destroy 
crime  by  removing  provocation,  vice  by  removing  ignorance,  and 
to  build  up  virtue  in  the  human  breast  by  exchanging  the  spirit  of 
self-abasement  for  that  of  self-respect— who  are  the  foremost  to 
treat  the  suggestions  as  visionary,  the  reform  as  impossible  ?  Even 
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tbey  who  live  l^  the  fean  and  the  vices  of  their  fbUow-crea-> 
tures ;  and  who  obtain  their  subsistence  on  earth  by  openings  and 
sbatting  the  door  of  heaven. 

Nor,  as  vm  have  seen>  are  our  licensed  and  pensioned  teachers 
the  only  individuals  interested  in  disguising  the  truth.  All  vrho 
write  for  the  public  market,  all  who  plead  in  our  courts  of  law, 
aJl  who  harangue  in  our  halls  of  legislature,  all  who  are  or  who 
aspire  to  be  popular  servants  or  popular  teachers  of  the  people, 
all  are  eompeUed  to  the  support  of  existing  opinions  whether 
right  or  wrong,  all,  more  or  less  do,  and  more  or  less  must  pan- 
der to  the  weaknesses,  vices,  and  prejudices  of  the  public,  who 
pays  them  with  money  or  with  applause. 

I  have  said  not  only  that  tbey  do,  but  that  they  must ;  and 
most  assuredly  they  must  conciliate  the  popular  feeling,  o|r  forego 
the  popular  favour.  Here  is  intended  no  satire  upon  any  indi- 
vidoalsy  professions,  nor  employments,  "t he  object  is  merely  to 
expose  a  fact,  and  a  fact  highly  important  to  be  known ;  that  as, 
to  be  popular,  men  must  not  speak  truths,  so  when  we  would 
bear  truths,  we  must  seek  them  from  other  mouths  and  other 
pens  than  those  which  are  dependent  upon  popular  patronage,  or 
which  are  ambitions  of  popular  admiration. 

And  here,  then,  is  the  cause  why  I  have  presumed  to  reason 
with  my  fellow-creatures ;  why,  in  my  earliest  youth  1  devoted 
mysHf  to  their  condition,  past  and  present ;  why  1  searched  into 
tl^ir  powers  and  their  capabilities,  examined  the  practice  and 
we^hed  their  opinions:  and  why,  when  I  found  these  both 
wanting,  I  volunteered  to  declare  it.  I  believe  that  I  see  some 
tniths  important  for  my  fellow-beings  to  know ;  1  feel  that  | 
have  the  eourem  an4  ipdependenee  .to  spejeik  that  which  I  be- 
lieve. And  where  is  the  friend  to  his  species  that  will  not  say, 
''  Happy,  most  happy,  shall  it  be  for  human  kind,  when  all  inde- 
pendent individuals,  let  them  be  male  or  female,  citizens  or 
foreigiierB,  shall  feel  the  debt  of  kindness  they  owe  to  their  fel- 
low-beings, and  fearlessly  step  forth  to  reveal  unbought  ^uths 
and  hazard  unpopular  opinions.'^ 

Until  this  be  done,  and  done  ably,  fearlessly  and  frequently, 
the  reign  of  human  error  must  continue ;  and  with  human  error, 
human  vice  and  tioman  suffering.  The.advoqites  of  just  know- 
ledge must  be  armed  with  courage  to  dare  all  things,  and  to  bear 
all  ttiings,  for  the  truths  they  revere  ;  and  to  seek,  as  they  may 
onl;^  find,  the  reward  of  their  exertions  in  the  impression,  great 
or  nttle,  slow  or  rapid  as  it  may  be,  which  their  exertions  may 
produce  on  public  opinion,  and  through  the  public  opinion,  on 
the  public  practice. 

Of  all  errors  the  most  dangerous  is  that  which  is  most  com- 
mon, indifference.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred— nay,  it  might 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
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thousand— ^pay  no  attention  to  the  nature  of  thcif  opinions ;  their 
jtnttiee  or  their  injustice,  their  truth  or  their  error.  They  con- 
ceive it  safer  and  wiser  to  go  with  the  stream,  in  thought  as  in 
action.  They  would  say,  and  they  frequently  do  say,  •*  W  hy 
should  we  make  ourselves  unpopular  or  singtilar  by  differing>  from 
our  neighbours  ?  What  matter  is  it  if  we  believe  this  way  or  that 
way,  so  as  we  do  but  avoid  criticism  and  persecution?"  My 
friends !  it  matters  every  thing.  On  the  justice  of  our  opinions 
depends  the  practice,  depend  also  our  feelinp  ;  and  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  say  that  your  practice  is  Unimportant  and  your 
feelings  unimportant,  do  not  conceive  that  your  opinions  can  be 
unimportant.  Would  all  men  seek  tfue  opinions,  we  should  not 
have  so  many  dissentient  creeds  and  flre-side  as  well  as  market- 
place disputes.  There  are  indeed  many  ways  of  thinking,  yet 
there  is  but  one  right  way ;  and  that  way  can  only  be  found  in 
the  paths  of  knowledge.  We  must  first  understand  what  know- 
ledge is;  we  must  then  get  knowledge;  and  then,  having 
knowledge,  we  must  have  just  opinions ;  and  in  proportion  there- 
fore, as  we  all  acquire  just  knowledge,  shall  we  all  agree  in 
opinion. 

And  is  it  not  desirable  that  we  should  agree  in  opinion  1  la 
disputing  and  quarrelling  agreeable  or  advantageous  ?  Are  all 
the  bad  feelings  which  al'ise  out  of  contradictory  opinions,  con- 
dtieive  to  happiness  ?  Do  we  love  each  other  and  aid  each  other 
in  proportion  as  we  differ  from  each  other?  if  we  do  not,  and  if 
we  consider  it  desirable  to  live  in  peace  and  batrmony  and  good 
fellowship,  let  us  be  no  longer  indifferent  to  our  opinions  ;  and 
let  us  engage  in  the  acquisition  of  knowlede^e. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  considered  the  leading  subject  of 
those  preliminary  investigations  which  we  have  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  aid  «s  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. '  We  have 
ascertained  the  real  natdre  and  object  of  knowledge.  We  have 
examined  also  some  of  the  errors  vulgarly  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  many  of  the  impediments  which  now  obstruct  our  ad- 
vances in  the  road  of  improvement.  We  have  seen  that  just 
knowledge  is  easy  of  acquirement,  but  that  few  are  interested  in 
TOvealing  its  simple  principles :  while  many  are  driven  by  circum- 
stances to  misinterpret  or  dissemble  them.  We  have  remarked 
that  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  our  race  two  means  present 
themselves ;  a  just  system  of  education,  and  a  fearless  spirit  of 
'enquiry  ;  and  that  while  the  former  would  remove  all  difficulties 
from  the  path  of  future  generations,  the  latter  would  place  far  in 
advance  even  the  present  We  have  also  observed  on  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  accrue  to  mankind,  if  all  independent  in- 
dividuals would  volunteer  the  task  for  which  appointed  teachers 
4uid  professional  men  are  now  but  too  clearly  unfit,  by  devoting 
ihemselves  to  the  promulgation  of  truth  without  regard  to  the 
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fashionable  prejudices.  I  have  been  led  also  incidentally  to  ad- 
vert to  the  inilaence  exerted  over  the  fortunes  of  our  race  by 
those  vrho  are  too  often  overlooked  in  our  social  arrangements 
and  in  our  civil  rights. 

Leaving  to  others  more  qualified  by  practical  experience  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  errors  prevalent  in  our  existing  mode  of 
edacation»  I  shall,  at  our  ueXt  meeting,  consider  the  other  of 
the  two  enumerated  means  of  improvement,  viz.  free  enquiry. 
Aod  as  this  is  for  us  of  the  present  generation  the  only 
means,  so  shall  I  endeavour  to  show  how  much  it  is  our  inte- 
rest and  how  imperiously  it  is  our  duty,  to  improve  it  to  the 
uttermost 

It  is  with  delight,  that  I  have  distinguished,  at  each  successive 
meeting,  the  increasing  ranks  of  my  own  sex.  Were  the  vital 
principle  of  human  equality  universally  acknowledged,  it  would 
be  to  my  fellow-beings  without  regard  to  nation,  class,  sect,  or 
sex,  that  I  should  delight  to  address  myself.  But  until  equality 
prevail,  its  towards  the  oppressed  and  depressed  that  I  every 
where  especially  and  anxiously  incline.  For  by  whom  is  in- 
stmctioh  most  needed  t  Even  by  those  who  possess  the  least  of 
it;  who,  not  unfrequently,  possess  so  little,  that  they  aspect  not 
their  own  deficiency. 

Nor  is  the  ignorance  of  our  sex  matter  of  surprise,  when 
efforts,  as  violent  as  unrelaxed,  are  every  where  made  for  its 
eontinaance. 

It  is  not  as  of  yore ;  Eve  puts  not  forth  her  hand  to  gather  the 
fair  fruit  of  knowledge.  The  wily  serpent  now  hath  better 
learned  his  lesson ;  and,  to  secure  bis  reign  in  the  garden,  be- 
gnileth  her  not  to  eat.  Promises,  entreiaties,  threats,  tales  of 
wonder,  and  alas  !  tales  of  horror  are  all  poured  in  her  tender 
ears.  Above,  her  agitated  fancy  hears  the  voice  of  a  Ood  in 
thanders:  below  she  sees  the  yawning  pit;  and  before,  behind, 
around,  a  thousand  phantoms  conjured  from  the  prolific  brain  of 
insatiate  priestcraft,  confound,  alarm,  and  overwhelm  her 
reason! 

Ob!  were  that  worst  evil  withdrawn  which  now  weighs  upon 
our  race,  how  rapid  were  its  progress  in  our  knowledge !  Oh ! 
were  men— ^nd,  yet  more,  women-- absolved  from  fear,  how  . 
easily  and  speedily  and  gloriously  would  they  hold  on  their 
course  in  improveinent !  The  difficulty  is  not  to  convince,  it  is  to 
win  attention.  Could  Truth  only  be  heard,  the  conversion  of  the 
ignorant  were  easy.  And  well  do  the  hired  supporters  of  error 
understand  this  fact.  Well  do  they  know,  that  if  the  daughters 
of  the  present  and  mothers  of  the  future  generation  were  to  drink 
of  the  living'waterB  of  knowledge,  their  reign  would  be  ended — 
"  their  occupation  gone.*'  So  well  do  tl^y  know  it,  that  far 
from  obeying  to  the  letter  the  command  ottheir  spiritual  leader. 
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'<  be  yefltbera  of  hiqd/'  we  ^od  them  eyery  where  fishers  of  wo« 
men.  Their  own  sex,  old  apd  young-»  they  see  with  iadiffeieiice, 
swim  by  their  nets ;  but  closely  and  w^inly  are  their  me8he»i  laid, 
to  entangle  the  female  of  every  age. 

Fathers  and  hasbands!  do  ye  not  also  understand  this?  Do 
ye  not  see  how,  in  the  mental  bondage  of  your  wiyes  and  &ir 
companions,  ye  yourselves  are  bound  ?  Will  ye  ipndly  sport  io 
yoor  imagined  liberty*  and  say,  ^^  it  matters  not  if  our  women  be 
slaves."  Wi)l  ye  pleasure  yourselves  in  the  varied  p^tfai  of 
knowledge  and  imagine  that  women,  hood-winked  and  un- 
awakened,  will  make  the  better  servants  and  the  easier  play- 
things? They  are  greatly  in  error  who  so  strike  the  aocooat,  S9 
mimy  a  bsnkriqp^  merdiant  and  sinking  mephanic,  npt  to  say 
drowning  capitalist,  could  be^r  witness.  But,  setting  aside  dol- 
lan  and  cents,  which  men  in  their  presept  UQcamfortable  stM«  of 
existence  are  but  too  prone  exclusively  to  regardj  how  many 
nobler  interests  of  the  mipd  and  heart  cry  ^^  treason !''  te  this 
fahie  calcnlation  I 


To-morrow  evening  we  shall  consider  those  interests,  whicb 
.will  ntUoraHy  piesent  themselves  during  our  investigations  on 
ihe  snlijeet.of  free  enquiry.  In  what  jost  knowledge  consists 
we  have  cursorily  examined;  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
Attaining  that  knowledge,  be  our  next  object. 
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Liverpool,  Ai|giistJi^,18&9»  , 
HiTWo.  porlakeD  wUh  our  worthy  hp^,  of  the  North  Star^ 
gylOM  ttroDi,.  of  his  beef  nftd  vegetables,  pudding  end  pie^  ale 
afldwineylsit  lo  cQwneiiee  this  fisurteeoth  huUetia  ia.a  viery 
apiritaalviDod..  If  aU  were  well  dse where,  i  sixmld.  eertaie^ 
M  that  all  10  well  here.  Prdltaiig  |>j  experieftee,  we  resolir^ 
aot  to  hurry  ^  any  public  proceedipg'  ia  this  town ;  but  to  wait 
for  the  ezeitemeDt  that  aepessarily  attends  our  pre(^ac0  and 
dttllenge  as  Infidel  Missionaries.  We  have  found  this  arrange- 
ment tjoiffliiswir  Mr  etpeetation  ;  and  we  are  about  to  enter  open 
a  veiy.inlefestiilff  and  important  course  of  disiusfion  with,  the 
Reverend  David  Thom  of  this  tqwn.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
thus  placarded  :—- 

^mpoaTANT  niapusaioN  between  the  rev.  david  xaoM, 

AMD  THE  INFIDtL   MI8SIONAIIIE8, 

"  Thediseinsioo  is  to  commence  on  Wednesday  evening,  Au- 
gnst  26, 1829,  at  the  Ball-room  of  the  King^s  Arms  hotel,  Castle- 
Hreet.  'Doors  to  be  opened  at  six.  Discussion  to  beg^  preetsely 
at  seven,  and  to  be  opened-  with  an  oration  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Taylor. — ^Admission  by  tickets  only,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
die  Reverend  dispalants  and  their  fiiends.-*«N.  B.  Any  clergy- 
mai  at  competdnalyHedOGated  gentleman,  by  sending  in  his  name, 
and  planing  himself  on  the  rostrum  with  the  disputants,  will  be 
allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion.'^ 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Thom  i6  a  gentleman  who  was  lately  connected 
with  the  ScotohEirk,  in  Rodney-street,  in  this  town.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  talent  and  restless  enquiry,  and  unites  move  of 
avowed  philosophical  principles  with  his  priesthood,  than  has 
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been  fbond  in  any  other  man.  He  is  Cbratiaii  eDtnrely  od  what 
he  calls  the  intenial  evidenoe  or  divioe  character  of  the  Old  ami 
New  Testament.  He  valaes  no  other  kind  of  evidence,  nothio^ 
that  is  historical  or  merely  human  ;  for  he  very  justly  observei, 
that  all  these  are  nothing*,  unless  the  books  have  an  interasl 
superiority  over  all  other  books.  He  finds  such  a  delineation  of 
character,  of  example  and  instruction,  in  these  books  ss 
make  up,  in  his  imagination,  the  lieau  ideal  of  hnmsn 
perfection.  Beyond  this  point,  he  valnea  nothing'  that  is  called 
Christian  doctrine.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  future  state, 
rewards  and  punishments*  heaven,  hell,  and  devil,  arodecland  by 
this  gentleman  to  be  both  unscriploral  and  nnohristian.  1  find  no 
diiference  in  the  sentiments  of  this  gentleman  and  myself,  except 
that  be  makes  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be 
of  super>hunian  origin.  The  nature  of  our  diseussioii  will  thers- 
fore  run  thus : — Mr.  Taylor  will  open  in  a  statement  of  the  his- 
torical defects  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  Mr.  Thom  will  assert  the 
sufficiency,  andl  the  insufficiency  of  the  internal  evidence;  and 
the  discussion  will  turn  entirely  upon  the  sufficieaoy  or  insafl- 
ciencyofthe  internal  evidence  of  the  super-human  originatwn 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Notwithataadiog 
the  known  and  admitted  talent  of  my  opponent,  I  feel  this  to  be 
the  easiest  task  of  the  kind  that  I  have  yet  undertaken.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  names  of  the  preachers  lately  printed,  inre  sent  oar 
circular  challenges  to  the  following:— 


Rev.  Hugh  Anderson. 
•-*  James  Anderson. 

—  James  Begie. 

—  Thomas  Bold,  A.  M. 

—  John  Bowers. 

—  John  Breeie. 

—  John  Bruce. 

•     —I  William  Cleminson. 
•»  Thomas  Cooper. 

—  John  Cope. 

—  John  I>8iviefl. 

.     —  Owen  Davies. 
'  —  John  Esbie,  M.  A. 

—  John  Fearon,  A.  M. 

—  James  Fisher,  A.  M. 

—  Miles  Formby,  A.  M. 

~-  Roger  Hesketh,  formerly 

A.  M. 
«—  John  Gibson, 
-t-  WUliam  Gilbert. 

—  Charles  Thomas    Glad- 

win, L.  L.  B. 

—  William  Goddard,  A.  M. 


—  Nathaniel  Higgins. 

—  George  High  filed. 

—  Thomas  Hill. 

—  Geoige  Holt. 

—  Daniel  Jones. 

—  David  Jones. 

—  John  Kirk. 

-^  William  Knowlet. 

—  James  Parry. 

—  T.W.  Peill,  B.A. 

—  S.  J.  Phillips. 

—  John  Porter. 
~  Mr.  Preit. 

—  William  Pulford,  D. 

—  Thomas  Rowland. 

—  John  Scott. 

— *  William  Shepherd. 
— JDavid  Thom. 

—  John  Thomson. 

—  William  Tyrer. 

—  John  Williams. 

—  Calvin  Winstanley. 
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•  The  lUv:  Riehard  Latewood  Townsood,  sent  back  libdrottlar 
tbfoogh'the  post ;  another  crabbed  old  preachy  dropt  into  the 
fiCMt  tw«  anonymons  and  insolent  notes,  as  fais  answer  to  oiir  chal- 
le^gpe;  andone  retomedthe  circnlar,  after  taking  the  precaution 
to  cut  oat  his  own  name.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thom  came  to  us  Hke 
a  gentleman,  and  as  a  bold  and  honest  man  should  come,  express- 
iBg  a  hope  that  we  had  tj&lent  enough  to  nnchristianize  him, 
and  declaring  his  desire  to  submit  his  Christianity  to  the  lire  of 
the  most  free  and  talented  discussion.  It  is  quite  a  pleasing 
novelty  to  meet  such  a  gentleman  as  this  Christian  preacher; 
for  be  gives  irresistible  proo6  of  his  sincerity.  Educated  in  all 
the  nonsense  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  he  has  honourably  attained  his  . 
expulsion,  by  disclaithing  its  doctrines ;  and  this  l»s  been  liohe 
at  a  great  |;^uniary  sacrifice. 

1^  find  Here,  a  Jew  converting  society  about  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting,  on  the  25th  instant;  atkl  are  trying  to  put  our  feet  into  . 
it  for  discussion. 

To  Mrs.  John  Gladstone,  and  Mrs.  Admiral  Murray,  patronesses 
of  the  Ladies'  Branch  Auxiliary  Society  for  promoting  Christi- 
aalty  among  the  Jews,  and  to  Mrs.  Molineux,  as  treasurer,'  a 
copy  of  the  following  letter  has  been  sent  :— 

**  Madam^Presuming  only  on  the  accesribitity  guaranteed  ^y 
the  announcement  of  your  name  as  patroness  of  a  pd^ic  institution, 
i  beg  leave  most  re^ctfully  and  earnestly  to  entreat  the  high 
honour  of  your  consideration  of  the  merits  of  a  cause,  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  cause  of  your  adoption,  are  most  essentially  involved ; 
which  rises  as  that  falls,  or  must  fail  as  that  rises. 

^  If  <%ristianity  ought  to  be  promoted,  the  cause  opposed  to 
Christianity,  ought  at  least  to  have  its  merits  understooid  and  its 
pretensions  considered,  as  supplying  by  contrast  the  only  strong- 
eat  evidence  of  that  propriety. 

''  You  cannot  be  uninformed  of  the  fact,  that  while  few  or 
none,  who  had  once  ranged  in  the  adverse  ranks,  have  ever  gone 
over  to  Christianity,  thousands  are  every  day  renouncing  the 
fnih  they  once  professed,  and  are  either  privately  confessed,  or 
publicly  avowed  Infidels. 

"  Among  these  latter  are  the  Infidd  Musionarie^,  who  are 
BOW  travelling  through  the  country,  with  convictions  as* 
strong,  with  a  zeal  as  a^ent,  and  with  a  purpose  as  determined, 
to  resist  the  promotran  of  Christianity,  to  wean  all  minds  from  i^ 
and  to  set  all  hearts  against  it,  as  was  ever  yet  engaged  in  its 
defence  or  devoted  to  its  service. 

'*  The  infidel  Misrionaries  were  once  Christians ;  and  he  who 
DOW  addresses  you,  stands  in  the  order  of  the  apostolical  sueces- 
sion,  as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 
.  "  It  is  respectfully  presumed,  that  the  superior  evidence  and 
extended  information  which  induced  in  their  minds  a  change  of 
eenvictioB,  which  they  have  followed  through  great  peisonal 
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B«cii(lo0S^  Od  ONoiitaiiied  in  wriMfgf  wbieh,.iA  aigr  ertif|i%tH|B, 
bear  testimony  to  the  diUjpnce  of  tb^ir  cMoar^b,  and  tti^eandotpr 
o/ their  enqairiosj  wonkl  indaoe  a  simiUf  i^basigre  in  ev^y  otker 
mind  equally  acceasible  to  evidence,  and  open  to  denion^tia- 
tipn. 

''  It  i»  sobmit^ed,  tbat«  at  aoy  rate,  truth  cannot  be  endangemd ; 
and  that  nothing  that  is  true  wi^  ever  be  foiwd  U^  shrink  from 
t|ie  concuasivai  of  adveiie  opinion. 

*'  The  honour  of  your  attendance  on  th^  pufaiUc  oration  to  be 
delivered,  and  the  discoafiion  to  be  held  by  the  Infi4Bl(  Hiesion-* 
aries,  (as  will  be  duly  announced)  ig  earnestly  entreated.  The  ^ 
Missionaries  trust  that  they  have  such  a^i^gfqinents  to  lay  before* 
you/ii(  demonstrafion  of  the  fabqlops  origin  of  Cbristiioiity,  and 
of  the  forgery  of  the  Christian  scriptures*  as  on^  onne  engaging 
attention,  will  infallibly  ensure  conviction,  and  ind0c^  you  to 
withdraw  your  patron^ga  f row  •ach  an  association. 

*'  I  am.  Madam , 
**  With  stncena  resppct, 
*'  Ro9JB^n,T  TAYtpfi, 

**  154,  Islington,  "  IjfiM  Missionary. 

^  P.  S.    The  Inidel  Missionaries  take  the  liberty  of  enclosiag 
a  copy  of  their  circular  as  sent  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominaijpns, 
n  all  stations  of  their  mission/* 

Tuesday  night.— 4n  proportion  as  our  arrangements  for  the 
^iiscussion  with  the  Rev.  Mr«  Thorn  have  been  frustrated,  the 
intenest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  has  been  growing,  until 
it  hfia  reached  such  a  feeling  of  an:iiety,  as  was  hardly  ever 
befnre  felt  in  the  town.  On  Monday  morning  early,  I  learnt, 
that  the  mayor  had  threatened  the  infliction  of  hi^  vengeance  on 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  proprietress  of  the  King's  Arms  hotel,  for  afbrd- 
ing  us  tiie  use  of  the  ball-room.  The  reason  stated  was,  that 
ilSiahe  held  hnr  l^^^  frona  the  corporation,  a  clause  of  which 
Nquired  the  consent  of  the  mayor  for  all  public  use  of  the  ball- 
room, she  had  neglected  to  seek  that  consent,  and  had  eon-i 
sequeotly  infringed  her  contract^  This  was  the  reason  assigned ; 
W  I  subsequently  discovered,  that  Mr.  Mayor,  with  his  little 
mind,  bad  more  pungent  motives  to  frustrate  our  purpose. 
.Anxious  to  oonciliata  all  parties  and  to  assuage  the  alarm  of  Mrs. 
J^smes,  1  waited  on  his  worship  on  Tuesday  momipg,  and,  by 
letter,  endeavoured  to  win  his  attention  to  an  explanation  of  our 
sitn^tiQn,  purpose*  ice,  as  public  men,  and  as  disputants.  He 
sbnink  instinctively  from  vay  conversation,  put  on  an  insolent 
manner,  and  declined  sf^g  any  thing  upon  the  sul;gect,  with  a 
^  J  horn  frothing  ta  da  toiAh  iu"  I  soon  found  that  he  had  ipne- 
tbiilg  to  do  with  it,  for  I  went  and  engaged  the  iloyal  Ampln- 
i  for  tbrea  nights,  the  toest  building  of  the  kind  in  th^ 
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and^  on  the  appHcfttioti  of  the  9wner,  acccmliti^  to 
etiquette^  to  anndonoe  to  his  worsMp  that  it  was  abotit  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  He  replied,  "  I  <iatiDot  prevent  year  use  of  the 
Amphitheatre  for  that  purpose ;  bot  I  wHi  take  bare  that  if  yoQ 
do,  yoa  shall  tleyer  use  it  for  any  other  purpose/'  The  fuliowing 
was  my  letter  to  the  mayor  :— 

*'  TO  N.  ROBINSON,  K8Q.  MAYOR  OF  LITERPOOL. 
t. 

^  ^'  Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  of  LoodoD,  as  one  of  the  Infidel  Mjs- 
sionaries  about  tb  engage  in  theological  discussion  wjth  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thom  of  this  town,  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Wor- 
shipful Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and  solicits  an  audience,  in  which  he 
may  be  allowed  to  remove  any  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  proposed  dis* 
cussioD,  and  any  objection  which  his  worship  the  mayor,  or 
iirotber  magistrates,  may  have  to  the  occupation  of  the  ball-roofll 
at  the  King's  Arms  hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  the  diseassioii. 
''  Liverpool,  61,  St.  Anne^treet, 
August  26, 1829.'' 

The  answer,  as  to  the  Amphitheatre,  was  decisive.  Th^ 
mayor  had  the  po,wer  to  refuse  all  tbcAtricai  exhit>itions  th^re ; 
aDd  the  little  mind  calculated  to  exercise  that  power.  I  mast 
reserve  the  proper  comment  on  his  conduct,  until  the  discussion 
be  over.  We  are  now  confined  to  the  targe  room  of  the  York 
bote],  which  will  only  hold  6Q0  persons,  when,  at  least  5/)00 
are  passionately  anxious  to  hear  the  discussion.  Accordiog  to 
present  arrangements,  it  begins  to-morrow  evening,  and  there  is 
promise,  that  it  will  call  forth ^  into  the  arena  of  discussion,  all 
the  preaching  talent  in  the  town.  .  . 

Our  Infidel. mission  will  not  be  an  idle  effort.  The  country  ia 
certainly  prepared  for  it;  and  though  the  authorities  may  forn 
lime  interpose  their  influence  to  check  our  progress,  we  shall 
frustrate  their  hopes,  and  sllary  tfaeh'  fea^s,  as  we  triumph  over 
tlieir  ignonwce. 

Richard  Carlilx. 


INFIDfeL  MISSION. 


Head-Quarters,  Liverpool, 
August  23,  1829. 
QoD  knows  (if  be  knows  any  thing]^  that  our    Infidel  mis^ioa, 
has  labour,  turmoiL  trouble,  and  anxiety  enough ;  but  of  eithi^ 
the  honour  or  profit  that  should  follow  labour,    little  enough'. 
If  tins  result  were  peculiar,  if  my  mind's  remembrance  fumishett 
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me  with  maoy,  or  with  any  inttancesin  which  nacefeeodeavooi* 
to  make  Ibe  world  in  which  we  live,  the  better,  had  met  with 
gpreater  encoaragemeDt,  or  been  crowned  with  happier  ittoeB  to 
the  individuals  therein  engaged,  I  shoald  begin  to  misgive  me, 
not  merely  of  the  pradence,  but  of  the  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 
We  have  deserved  well.  Rewarded  well,  seconded  well,  sup- 
ported well — we  have  not  been !  The  Missionaries  of  the  cause 
which  we  oppose,  I  am  sure,  rarely  or  never  eocomitered  the 
difficulties  that  surround  us.  Oiir«,  and  not  theirs,  is  the  pri- 
Tilege  (gladly  would  I  make  it  over  to  them)  of  having  to  say 
with  Virgil's  hero—''  Learn  examples  of  virtue  and  persevering 
labour  from  us ! — Fortune  from  others  I'* 

But,  however,  aa  that  part  of  virtue  of  which,  he  and  I  love  best, 
possesses  least,  consists  of  taking  the  most  animatingand  tocou- 
raging  view  of  things — ^it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  at  least 
we  are  coming  tn/o  aeiion.  Our  next  bulletin,  will  in  all  pro* 
bability  make  ample  amends  for  the  minor  matter  and  inferior 
interest  of  this.  The  interesting  hours  and  scenes  of  life  even  of 
the  greatest  heroes,  are  but  few.  The  details  of  lassitude,  dejec- 
tion, and  ennui ;  of  waitings,  expectations,  disappointments ;  of 
not-ai'homeSf  and  eall^againe  ,•  of  head-aches,  tooth-aches,  and 
(O  most  ungenteel,  but  most  veracious !)  of  6eUy-aeAe«,  ''and  the 
thousand  natural  pangs  that  flesh  is  heir  to"  and  (O  worse  than 
til !)  the  pain  in  the  breeches'-pocket,  never  comes  into  the 
tether  of 'either  history  or  romance.  Heroes,  and  Missiona- 
ries, must  neither  be  mortal,  nor  be  poor.  It  would  spoil  the 
effect,  it  would  n*t  be  in  keeping.  But,  for  all  that— no  more  on't! 
Ifind  the  Atltfiig-ou<  of  a  train  of  thought  more  easy  than  the 
expression  of  my  thinkings.  Follow  it  reader,  to  thy  fancy  ! 
Bat  I  wish  1  had  not  found,  that  the  exeitions  of  genina  aod 
talent,  of  any  degree  whatever,  depend  on  very  sordid  and  un- 
worthy appliances,  and  that  Pegasus  (hear  it  heaven  and  earth !) 
Pegasus,  eats  oats ! 

THE  UNITARIANa. 

I  And  these  gentlemen,  whom  1  will  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  fastening  a  quarrel  on,  are  not  a  little  offended  (the  more  the 
better !)  by  the  account  I  have  given  of  them  in  the  last  nunn- 
ber  of  the  Lion*  It  appears  that  I  am  wrong,  and  the  preacher 
whose  villainous  baldeniash  about  Ood-a'-mighty  and  Moses  1 
reported,  is  WrighL  That  he  is  not  so  great  a  &vourite ;  and 
the  Unitarians  not  at  so  low  an  ebb,  as  I,  from  the  only  place  of 
worship  I  had  attended,  had  been  led  to  believe— I'm  sorry  for 
it !  When  what  I  witnessed  was  so  truly  contemptible,  i  hoped 
it  was  the  best.  I  was  the  historian  of  my  hopes,  and  of  what  I 
witnessed.  I  could  not  be  'so,  of  any  thing  more.  The  world 
has  to  regret  that  they  have  a  chapel  in  Paradise^treet,  and,  I 
am  told,  a  very  opulent  congregation.      But  God  forbid,  that  I 
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ihodd  have  inoofced  the  pvaishmeDt  of  beinff  oblig'ed  to  g<y  to 
their  Fumlise««treet  ehapeU  They  cannot  defend  themselves, 
northeir  vilest  and  absurdestofall  vile  and  absbid  systems,  agrainst 
the  dear  historical  demonstrations  of  the  Oikoesis,  and  the  fair 
sod  open  challenge  of  the /n/Ede{  A/tir«tonarte«.  1  do  not  dis- 
like them  as  men,  as  citii^ens,  as  brethren,  as  companions,  as  in- 
dividDaU;  bnt  the  blood  of  Christ  is  but  treacle-water  for  my 
rsderoption,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  hate  them  as  religionists^ 

0  for  God's  sake  !  Give  me  a  man  of  them,  that  I  may  have 
at  him.  I  defy  them  to  a  loia  entrance,  I  charge  them*  with  being 
tbegoiltiest  and  the  blackest  liars  against  history,  of  the  whole 
ChiMtian  world.  I  allow  reason  to  any  man  on  earth,  rather 
thsntoan  Unitarian.  Ye  Beards!  ye  Orundies!  ye. Poxes!  ye 
Wrights — tricksters  and  cheats  all  of  ye !  Why  shrink  ye  from 
ov  challenge  !  The  only  diflference  between,  you,  and  all 
other  liars,  is,  that  ye  know  that  ye  lie,  I  can  forgive  fools  :— -*- 

but: 

Robert  Taylor. 


JEW  CONVERTING  SOCIETY. 


Whilk  my  brother  apostle  has  been  titidgtng  up  and  down,. 
from  one  disappointment  to  another,  and  is  now  correcting  or  re- 
correcting  tickets  of  admission,  forms  of  advertisements,  and  pla- 
cards, that  may  all  perhaps  want  to  be  corrected  again ;  I  have 
rambled;  to  make  a  melancholy  hour  twenty  times  more  melan- 
choly, into  the  magnificent  Music-hall,  to  see  and  hear  the  pro- 
cess of  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Jews  to  Christianity.  Upon  the  walls  of  that  very  Miisicr- 
halt,  and  very  extensively  thtoughout;  the  town,  side  by  side 
against  the  Jew  converting  placards,  hang  our  announcements  of 
the  intended  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Christianity,  in  large  let- 
ters, setting  forth  our  character  as  the  Infidel  Missionaries.  The 
assembly  at  the  Music-hall  this  evening,  nothing  being  charged 
for  admission,  is  very  respectable,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  respecta- 
bility of  shawls  and  bonnets.  The  average  proportion  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other,  is  about  two  hundr^  women  to  one  man ; 
and  of  the  women  relatively  to  each  other,  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  traffickers  in  Gowland's  lotion  and  Rowland's  kalydor, 
to  any  two  or  three  of  whom  it  could  be  predicated  that — 

**  Health  o'er  their  looks  a  gennlne  lastre  cast.*' 

Of  the  men,  relatively  to  each  other,  nothing  could  be  more 
easily  perceived,  than  that  there  was  not  the  proportion  of  one 
laynmn  to  two  hundred,  if  there  were  in  all  so  many,  of  the  craft. 
TheUhdo  began  with  amonotonous,stupid9weaseled-voice,read- 
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iog^  of  two  or  three  of  the  everlestiog  pmyen  of  our  ChMoii  af 
EDgland  service.  For  the  convenience  of  repeating^  wfateb,  the 
prayer-moDg^er  held  a  liturgy  in  hie  hand«  as  if  not  trusting'  to  his 
memory  even  for  the  repetition  of  that  every  dayr^toff.  These  meD, 
I  am  sure*  except  jost  in  the  tact  of  their  halMts,  are  destital#  of 
the  ordinary  share  of  talents  and  c9mmon  ability  found  in 
the  commercial  walks  of  life.  A  clerk  in  a  countingrrhonse  would 
be  held  below  par  for  the  requisitions  of  this  office,  if  be  sarpaased 
jDoi  the  best  seeming*  of  acuteness  and  ability,  which  will  •  be 
found  in  the  reverend  secretary  of  a  Jew  converting,  or  g^o^el- 
propagating  club. 

.  In  the  beautiful  Oood-Friday  collect  of  our  church,  the  pra^tf- 
smiter  made  a  marked  and  characteristio  omission.  In  that  col- 
lect, there  happens  to  be  something  like  a  liberal  sentimeiil — 
'^  Have  mercy,  O  Lord,  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Hwe- 
tics"— the  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,  were  thrown  out^  no 
prayer,  no  mercy  for  them.  However,  I  endured  the  readingrof 
the  report;  from  which  I  learned,  you  may  be  sure,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  society  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  have  beeo 
peculiarly  marked  with  evidences  of  the  divine  blessing.  For 
(hear  it  heaven  and  earth  ()  five,  whole  Jews,  with  their  beards 
and  all,  actually  five  in  buff,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  been  baptiseed  (washed  iheir  beards)  in  Ckmstantinople. 
That's  a  great  way  off,  but  so  much  the  greater  the  miracle.  The 
gentlemen  were  much  idBTected,  the  reader  of  the  report  hardly 
repressed  his  tears. ofgrateful  joy  to  the  divine  bestower  of  all 
spiritual  unction.  The  ladies — O  Lord !  yes  they,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  stark-staring — that  had  they  seeh  ten  Jews,  or 
twenty  of  their  starving  countrymen,  in  squalid  poverty,  in  acNniid 
nakedness,  in  utter  destitution,  appealing  to  their  eyes,  their  ears, 
their  nostrils  would  have  turned  aside  with  tossing  scorn  and  fas- 
tidious pride— can  weep,  can  sigh,  can  sob,  and  tickle  thems^ves 
into  the  mood  of  melting  tenderness,  for  a  quintave  of  tricky, 
obscene  ourang-outangs,  who  have  fingered  de  moniah  tor 
them  in  Constauatinople.    My  gorge  rises  at  it. 

Robert  Taylor. 


TWENTY-FIFTH   DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  in  the 

New  Chapel,  86,  Cannon  Street,  City. 

On  Sunday,  January  14, 18279 

On  Revenge. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  B.  A.  Orator  of  the  Society. 


MtxN  AND  Brethren— Of , all  the  great  problems  in  the  \ 

of  morals,  those  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  require  the 
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igiieit^  amtkfa  of  4r«atiDebl,  nod  the  ittiteit  IreedMiiM  H>f 
atlention. 

We  imiFe  alfeady  tiMled  of  all  tim  gwxl  ^ialities  of  heart 
aad  mitidf  wbieh  make  tap  the  diarader^  whioh  oar  ideiioe  anus 
loteni)  and  wbieh  I  hope  there  is  not  one  of  n$y  bat  who  is 
auioas  to  atiqair*,  that  is,  the^ehavscter  of  '^  •  petfeeUf  wiat  aarf 

We  haTO  adTSBoed  fiom  the  study  of  the  deeidedly  good  and 
sBiiable  qualities  which  denatid  the  immediate  acqaieseeDiie  of 
mea's  jodirateibt,  which,  in  ail  their  modifioations*  are  virtaotiii,  and 
io  all  their  tendencies  eondaeive  only  to  happiness^-tothestody  of 
the  secondary  order  of  moral  qualities  w  hich  are  fonnd  to  be  of  so 
sfflbigaoas  and  donbtfal  a  complexion,  as  to  lesTe  nsin  considerable 
besitation  whether  we  shonld  range  them  as  virtues,  or  vices,  and 
certainly  not  'admitting  of  being  recommended  to  men's  emnla- 
tion,  or  marked  out  to  their  avoidance ;  but  with  exceptioos, 
msdilleatioDs,  and  cautions,  the  knowledge  and  ohservanoe  of 
which,  will  make  all  the  difference  between  their  issue  in  happl- 
0M8,  or  in  the  misery  of  men. 

Of  these  ambiguons  or  heteroclite  qualities,  the  last  we 
treated  was  that  of  ambition,  from  which  we  are  led  onward  in 
this  science,  to  the  more  arduous  and  difficult  study  of  those  phe- 
oomena  of  human  sentiment  and  action,  which  are  no  longer 
considered  as  bearing  any  relation  to. virtue,  in  any  modification 
of  them;  but  generally  (though  as  our  science  will  demonstrate 
veiy  erroneously)  attribated  to  what  are  called  the  bad  passions 
of  the  human  heart 

When  tMmily  has  been  deeply  wounded,  when  wide  has  been 
honuliated,  when  ambiium  hAs  broken  its  neck,  these  ambiguous 
qualities  will  unbuckle  themselves  from  all  respect  for  method, 
throw  away  the  purposes  of  usefblness  or  of  happiness,  which 
they  might  have  subserved,  and  start  up  into  the  imagined  hoirid 
sentiment  of  kbvbngb  !  whose  meditations  are  supposed  to  be 
ruthless,  whose  counsels  to  be  desperate,  whose  language  to  be 
that  of  the  grim  fiend  of  mischief, 

**  Havoe,  and  spoil,  and  rain,  are  my  gain  ;*' 

when  not  appearing  in  this  its  full  ripened  and  proper  horror,  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  heart  of  the  coward,  the  driveller  and  the 
scoundrel  and  the  saint,  to  whose  hearts  the  sentiment  is  most 
coogenial,  shrinks  into  the  shrivelled,  palsied,  impotent  modifi- 
cations of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  religion:  which  are  all  of 
them  nothing  more  nor  less  than  revenge  in  em6ryo— revenge 
that  would  be,  and  revenge  that  should  be,  but  that  originating 
in  a  fool's  understanding,  and  a  coward's  heart,  it  lacks  virtue  to 
■oake  up  its  purpose ;  and  is  innocent,  only  from  want  of  spirit, 
"  letting  1  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would,  like  the  old  cat  in  the 
adage."      Revenge   bath  something  noble   in  its   cbaraeter. 
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Kflwenye  would  bsmg  all  tbo  moral  diieases  of  Che  homaa  bearC 
to  a  cnsis,  and  kill,  or  cure  them. 

The  JnexoraMe  yerdiet  of .  wisdom  and  jostioe,  in  determiaing 
between  two  eyils  which  is  the  least*  could  not  hesitate  in  dedding' 
that  it  would  be  better. that  any  two  or  three,  or  any  two  or 
three  thousand  individuals  in  an  age,  Who  had  fallen  into  eo 
unwholesome  a  state  of  sentiment  with  respect  to  each  other, 
that  the  world  seemed  not  big  enough  for  both  parties,  should 

.find  some  way  of  either  putting  their  sentiment  out  of  the  world, 
or  putting  themselves  out  of  it,  rather  than  spread  the  contagion 

.  of.  an  eternally  existing  maliciousness  that  would  what  it  wouldr 

•  but  dares  not.  As  a  humane  and  wise  physician  would  recom- 
mend his  patiient  rather  to  hazard  the  undergoing  of  an  operation 
which  will  restore  him  to  health,  or  destroy  him  at  once,  than 
linger  out  a  miserable  protracted  existence  in  hopeless  sorrows  or 
remediless  anguish. 

Say,  that  in  forbidding  and  suppressing  every  expression  of 
•reyen^,  you  could  destroy,  or  in  the  least  degree  lessen  and 
diminish,  or  would  not  thereby  infinitely  aggravate  and  increase 
the  bad  and  wicked  feelings  of  a  malicious  heart,  and  philosophy 
•would  .forbid  it  too  I  Philosophy  would  also  prescribe  that  '*  if 
thine  enemy  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  thou  should'st  torn 
to  him  the  other  also,"  provided  that  that  smiting  and  that 
turning,  should  be  the  ''  6e-iiU  and  the  end^€M  of  the  oonten- 
tion.    But  when  thou  shalt  have  turned  thy  left  cheek  to  him 

•  that  smote  thee  onthe  right,  it  will  instantly  become  his  du^to 
smite  thee  on  the  left  for  thv  folly. 

The  dog  that  puts  up  with  kicking  is  the  dog  that  oaght  to  be 
kicked.  None  can  be  so  fairly  obliged  with  being  tins  virtual 
.  cause  of  deeds  of  violence  and  outrage,  as  the  avowed  friends  of 
the  violent  and  outrageous,  who  held  out  to  them  a  prospect  of 
impunity  before  hand,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  insults 
and  injuries  are  innocent  And  so  they  are  when  men  are 
worthless. 

'*  And  only  worthless  men  forego  revenge  !** 

No  study  then,  can  be  more  iuiportant  than  that  which  pro- 
poses to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  affections,  propensities,  and 
passions  to  which  our  nature  is  subject,  that  by  that  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  we  may  learn  what  reason  may  do  for  the  controoi 
and  regulation  of  our  passions,  how  they  may  be  brought  to  sub- 
serve the  ends  of  a  useful  and  a  happy  existence,  and  how  we  may ^ 
even  by  their  means,  attain  the  perfection  which  Nature  pro- 
pounds to  our  ambition,  and  promises  to  our  fidelity. 

*^  The  proper  study  of  msoklod,  is  man." 

But  in  this  study,  as  in  every  field  of  human  speculation  o'er 
which  the  withering  blight  of  religion  has  past,  the  first  and 
main  difficulty  (indeed  the  only  difficulty,  for  it  absorbs  all  others) 
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ii)  to  Make  ^ood  cleafMiee  of  the  gtoaad,  to  eradioile  liie.enon 
«od  prejadice8  of  previoas  ioculcation,  to  unlearn,  unUaA,  and 
get  rid  of  the  vile  robbiah,  naoiialrous  eoneeits,  and  barbaroos 
•braiditieB,  which  block  up  all  the  aTenoes  to  the  iiiiiid>  and 
render  it  ioacceiible  to  fieeh  informatioD  and  cKtonded  know- 
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rtnch  absarditiee,  the  toiq^ing'  one  that  beats  all  other  names 
of  abuRdity  into  comparative  insigniflcance,  is  the  consecrated 
tlsnder  upon  human  nature,  which  would  describe  it  as  radically 
sod  eisentiaUy  bad,  and  subject  to  propensities  and  affections, 
whose  essential  genius  and  character  is  sheer  evil  and  mischief 
oDly. 

These  frightful  and  discouraging  Tiews  of  humanity,  drawn 
only  from  the  worst  specimens  of  it,  and  drawn  only  by  priests 
ukI  impostors,  (and  God  knows  that  all  priests  are  impostors) 
ba?e  served  only  to  divert  the  mind  from  all  hopeful  ami  iiige- 
DQoos  exertions  to  modify  and  regulate  the  passions  which  Nature 
hu  implanted— and  set  them  instead  to  the  fool's  labour  of 
wsihing  the  black-a-moor  white,,  or  damming  up  the  current 
with  a  cullender.  As  if  they  could  eradicate  and  suppress 
the  aetingsof  nature,  and  make  it  possible  for  a  man  not  U> 
smart  when  he  is  wounded,  and  not  to  seek  his  remedy  when  he 
smarts— and  not  to  foAe  his  remedy,  when  he  has  found  it. 

lit  Look  but  at  the  palpable  absurdity  of  such  a  scandaloui^ 
fepresentation  of  humanity. 

2a(i.  Look  at  the  deceitful  and  wicked  motivovof  those  ffho 
have  invented  such  scandalous  representation. 

M.  Look  at  the  utter  impotence  .of  all  their  attempts  to  mend 
what  they  have  blamed  in  nature. 

And  you  shall  ineiritably  arrive  at  the  conviction  of  the  Justice 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  satirist,  who  though  he  severely 
condemned  (as  all  good  men  must)  the  indulgence  of  any  impla^^^ 
cable  sentiment,  never  admitted  that  there  was  any  Qiher  way  to 
deal  with  a  man  who  would  kill  you,  than  not  to  let  kim  do  it^ 

"  Nunquam  aUud  Natvra^  almd  sayientia  tUcit." 
**  Nature  never  says  one  thing,  when  Wisdom  seys  another." 

The  feeling  and  desire  of  Revenge,  that  is,  of  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  for  indignities  put  apon  it,  or  for  grievous  and  intolerable 
injaries  received,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  natural  feeling,  and  not  a 
morbid  and  diseased  one,  excited  without  a  su£Scient  cause,  or  to 
a  degree  beyond  the  measure  of  the  cause,  (in  which  case  it  is 
leally  not  natural,  but  a  derangement  of  the  order  and  economy  of 
nature)  is  otherwise  as  proper,  as  useful,  and  as  beneficial  to 
m&DkiiKil,  as  the  most  generous  and  amiable  of  sentiments.  With 
reason  for  its  counsellor,  and  wisdom  for  its  guide,^  revenge  is 
virtoe.  It  is  that  awakened  energy  of  character,  which  all  good 
men  admire,  and  all  bad  men  fear.    It  isjtisltce«narm«,.beating 


«p}fi)f  Che  Wafs,  twi  sttiMibttitigr  ftllCtieraHiltite  of  Mn  16  sen^ 
ID  tiie  Held  iif  honour. 

•  Had  such  a  principle  been  whof ly  wantitig  to  otif  natore,  the 
elemal  dMnotMis  between  rig4ii  and  wron^,  %^Qld  have  been 
wantfttgr  toe.  It  wenld  have  become  a  matter  of  IndMretettce, 
whether  we  experienced  kindnesses  or  craelties,  were  respected 
or  iniNilted.  Lomg  the  deslve  of  reeMge  for  injories  that  We 
had  Mstained,  we  should  lose  also  all  sense  of  graHHuk  for 
serrices  we  had  received ;  for  g^titnde  aed  revenge  ciie  bat 
modiflcattions  of  the  self-same  afltoetion :  the  one  as  naloral  and  W 
eoming  to  a  man,  in  relation  to  one  trho  hath  g^rieTonsly  wrongtid 
him,  as  the  other  is»  in  relation  to  the  man  who  hath  mightily 
obflieed  and  served  hi  m.  Tis  the  self-eame  economy  and  coensel 
of  Nature,  that  has  deeply  and  eternally  established  in  oor  monl 
constitution,  a  desire  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-men,  in.antitipatioo 
of  their  gratitude;  and  a  reluctance  to  do  them  wrong,  fhMi  an 
apprehension  of  their  resentment. 

Were  resentment  of  injuries,  tn  iteelf  improper  or  mjost,  sll 
penal  laws,  however  mild  or  lenient  we  might  suppose  them  1o 
be,  would  be  improper  and  unjust  too.  For  thqr  are*  founded 
en  no  other  principle  than  that  of  a  reasonable  and  ajW 
fwsfige,  agreeable  to  that  everlasting  and  immutable  law  of 
righteousness,  which  is  paramount  to  the  authority  of  God  him- 
self. That  law  ia,  that  it  u  tt^reng  to  ^ffer  a  wrong.  Injnries 
are  not  to  be  foi^ven,  but  to  be  revenged. 

It  was  therefore  well  and  noMy, answered  by  a  Doge  of  Venice, 
when  one  would  have  controuled  his  etscited  filings  by  i BshmatiB^ 
tiiat  pious  cheat  of  priestly  imposture, "  remember  Heaven  4nstnict 
us  to  forgive  our  enemies," — ^*  Does  Heaven  forgive  fta  own  !• 
Indeed  it  does  not:  nothing  like  it  is  there  in  heaven,  (if  there 
be  any  meaning  in  that  wora)  nor  on  earth,  where  fio  woKi  shook! 
ever  be  spoken,  vrithout  a  meaning. 

The  priests  themselves,  who  have  had  the  entire  making  of 
their  heaven,  and  of  their  God  in  heaven,  and  have  cot  htm  oat 
to  the  fashion  of  their  own  conceit  (and  an  ugly  fashion  that!) 
though  th^  have  for  the  rhyme  rather  than  for  the  reasonof  the 
things  attributed  to  him  such  qualities  as  mercy,  forgwenew, 
pardon^  and  all  such  sort  of  stofl^  so  necessary  for  beggars, 
thieves,  and  felons,  as  if  to  make  us  believe  that  any  fool  coold 

Et  the  better  of  him,  by  blubbering — ^have  contrived  to  let  him 
ve  bis  spite  out  at  last;  his  eternal  bonfire  and  everlasting  fire- 
works ;  of  which  one  can  only  say,  like  the  poor  frogs  in  the 
fable — "  This  game  may  be  sport  to  him,  but  its  damnation  to 
us.*'  But  as  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  I  suppose  we 
must  not  take  it  amiss,  that-— hold  there  ?— We  must  not  take 
any  thing  amiss. 

but  here  on  earth,  where  we  would  all  of  us  rather  be  th^ 
in  either  of  the  places  which  our  good  friends  have  bespoken  for 


0*.  9#  4toM|i^y  i»  tb»  joilice  aad  piopri^y  o(  m  ^iTMly  Md 
accamteiy  proporiionad  remoimmt  gf  iiyuri0a,  the  Imt  of  r^fa^ 
luticvD,  or  fl»e(Qwi«r«/or  measure,  niarked  pot  lo  tte.o|)i9fv«iip^ 
of  aUimiioiml.ccQalurei,  that  tke  pirineipleaf  foigiYMe^.  or  iNar- 
damg-t  #ff.overloo^B^«  U  no  whera  to  bin  foiwd  in  mtei#».abicih 
l^iyy  no  whepe.  JSvery  eopa^equeni^p  CoIIqws.  npon  iU  oaiis^  and 
eveiy  act  of  man  entails  Us  oonapqmf^e^f-whkih  no  «npplkali«na 
can  ftfafW  and  no  enlreatina  mitigiie.  If  yon  ate  impindettt,  tha 
co94»9ieDq8$  of  impfudenoe  are  ioevilableb  Ezpgso  yasrsaK  tg^ 
evU,  tha  evil  will  Qome  upon  yon.  Put  yaanelf  in  its  wajf»  and 
it  wiU.ovarwbniaa  yojU.  Gat  put  of  il9  Wi^»  and  it  will  not 
piBMayon* 

So  too,  in  tbe,4noral  world,  (for  tet  09  not  think  that  men 
slona  are  moral.)  we  see  tb^  fepblapt  inaeot  by  Natava'a  righteont 
hand  anmd  with  waaponaof  aiMioyaniee»  that  it  miirht  not  be 
oppnsad  or  iiyiined  with  impunity^  Re%ob  forth  your  hand  to 
wioni^  ar  hurt  it,  it  stings  you  to  tbo  quick,  it  strikes  for  JQslioe^ 
mA  it  dins  savaogad.  Refneinbar  we,  then,  ths  Apbla  lesson  of - 
tki  disw  AbansiAd— ''  In*  the  height  of.  n^  piosperi^y  1  sakl  to' 
(Unaiion  whpt  wilj  fa^ac  %b^„  mkI.  to  maiovolMfe:  what  canlsl 
thoa  perform,  bu^  my  sop,idespise  not  thou  tho  angm  of  tbn 
tteaoest.  Bemamb^s  that  yenom  too  oftoo  supplies  Iba  ptean.of 
alisi^^,  and  the  K<m  may  pevish  by  the  ponetom  of  atti  asp/ V» 
(Mnisom's  Ronblar.)  And  parhaps  a  bafldful  stody  ot  ^he  ims^. 
gined  snparior  nature  of  man,  will  diaaover  what  tfaa  copnmnn 
idlsnsa»  of  n^iiv  ^onis  wbosp  axaot  meaning  has  not  been  fixed> 
hascaneoaied  firopn  ns,  and  that  is,  tba  startling  foct,  that  aCtor 
sll,  jKMi  cannot  fq^^^  ^  iiU^^ry'  ^^  •  y<^  ^'^^^  to  try  a^  ii.  rris 
wiist  no  snao  in  the  \f orld  ever  did,  or  ever  could  do^ .  The  inoH 
psanion  madpiipon  us  by  some  former  injury,  may  hMWibnconMi 
fiunt  andobscnm;  it  may  bnvo  worn  out,  or  onr  minds  laayiMMb 
fasfa  bean  of  such  a  fatoic  as.  to  retain  it,  or  it  may  not  havia 
been  so  grieyous  as  wa  had  at  first  estimated  it  to  be,  we  have 
got  <^r  it»  wn  haya  got  weU  again,  bpt  nnver,  neim  fofgiven. 
So  that  for  a  man  to  take  much  credit  to  himself  for  the  viftaa 
of  foigiving  ij4urie8,  only  shows  what ''  a  begigarly  anconnt  of 
ampty  boxes''  all  his  viintoes  must  be>  when  he  is  contont  to 
psek one amongribem,  which  will  so  little  boar  looking  into> . 

If  the  injury  or  indignity  put  upon  a  man,  bath  not  been 
enevom^  or  not  grievously  intended,  it  does  not  djBs^rve  to  be 
grevionsly  resented,  but  if  it  ^th  been  of  such  a  charactor^  it  cfoea 
deserve  to  be  so  resented ;  and  should  be  dealt  with,  as  every  thing 
should,  according  to  its  desert.  Forgiveness,  in  such  a  case, 
cannot  be  exercised  witbput  an  absoluto  wrong  and  trespass  on 
tbe  rights  of  others.  For  if  you  let  the  guilty  escape  who 
bath  wronged  jfou,  encouraged  by  the  lenity  which  you  have 
^hown  him,  he  will  wrong  others,  and  to  all  those  subsequent 
wrongs  you  are  therefore  accessory.     Hence  arises  the  duty 
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wMiBh  iodif  Mtalik  owe  to  nodeCy,  to  piMdcold  ofltodm,  tnd 
the  oQDteqlieiioe  of  that  duty,  that  they  have  absolutely  m  right 
to  forgive :  for  however  they  mght  be  disposed  to  put  up  with 
thdr  o'wn  part  of  the  grievanee,  they  have  no  rieht  to  eonpio- 
raise  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  oommotHty.  And  fbr  a  like 
reasoB>  no  rational  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  the  government 
of  a  Sapreme  Being :  (to  say  nothing  of  what  grounds  there  ate 
for  such  an  idea,)  will  admit  of  onr  supposing,  that  he  e^er  did, 
or  will^  or  can  forgive  any  body.  Bert  4ie  will  do  it,  whan  an 
honest  man  shall  have  any  occasion  to  ask  him. 

To  set  this  matter  in  the  light  of  clewest  demonstration,  we 
have  only  to  consider,  as  we  proposed,  the  prepost^ous 'absurdity 
cf  those  scandalous  representations  of  our  nature,  wbich- presume 
that  it  is  in  predicaments  that  need  forgi^^enebs. 

I  four  nature  were  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  infinite  ^Mlery 
is,  how  any  body  who  is  of  our  nature  should  have  found  it  net. 
Good  and  evil  are  only  relative  terms,  and  till  we  know  some 
better  nature  than  our  own,  it  is  impossible  that  r^  should  know 
Hiat  our  own  is  not  the  very  best  that  could  be.  But  look  at  the  de* 
eeitftil  and  wicked  motiveof  the  inventorsof  these  scandals  agahst 
Nature,  and  of  the  monstrous  precepts  which  all  of  them  pieacb, 
but  none  of  them  practice,  and  which  they  call  their  very  shperior 
morals,  that  there  never  was  the  like  of,  such  as  **  loving  year 
enemies,'^ — **  ki^nng  the  rod,**  standing  still  to  be  kicked,  and 
holdbaf  your  breath  till  you're  black  in  the  face,  fbr  fear  of  letting 
out  an  honest  curse,  (proffercrhao,  I  mean)— whatistheapparent 
and  palpable  motive  of  all  this,  but  to  discipline  and  reocHKdle  a 
degraded  people  to  their  own  ignominy  and  ruin,  to  make  them 
feel  themselves  contemptible,  in  order  that  they  may  be  treated 
with  contempt ;  to  rob  them  of  all  spirit  of  resistance,  to  take  ftom 
them  the  wit  to  ask  questions,  the  courage  to  <iemand  satisfactioo, 
and  to  set  them  instead,  adoring,  piping,  praying,  fearing  God, 
and  honouring  the  clergy,  and  holding  fast  the  blessed  hope  of 
being  (it  may  be)  starved  in  this  world,  and  damn^  in  that  to 
come. 

Now  ihai'M  the  gospel  of  it !  You  must  be  silent,  and  hear 
them  tell  you  all  about  what  they  know  nothing  about  them- 
selves, and  then  you  must  pay  them  for  it  You  musit  not  swear. 
O  never,  never  swear,  and  though  your  panting  sides  be  bunting 
to  keep  it  in ;  and  that's  the  moraliiy  of  it  I  and  as  says  the  poet, 

'*  Naturftl  religion  waB  easy  first  and  plain. 
Tales  made  U  mystery,  olieriDgs  made  it  gain* 
Sacrifiees  and  sacraments  were  next  prepared, 
The  priests  ate  roast  meat,  and  the  pea^  stared.'* 

And  thaVe  the  whole  history  of  it. 

But  look  at  the  utter  impotence  of  all  attempts  to  mend 
what  has  been  blamed  in  Nature.  And  when  the  people  have 
done  staring,  if  they  have'nt  stared  their  eyes  out  firsts  which  is 
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t«>  frequently  timcMe)  they  wodld  iee,tliatthbiawh6iina(pafeNi 
tbenarivee  td'hsve  acqaired  the  mifsiieal  peifectioB  of  focgiTiag  ^ 
ifljttriefly  aod  soppraKung*  every  emotion  o£  tev&Dge,  ereki  in  eoftT 
seqaeoee.  of  the  very  perfeekion  they  imagined  th^n^lveB  to* 
have  attained,  become  the  worst-tempered^  asd^  worat^hearted 
iBeB,.t|ie  most  implacable  haters,  and  the  most  remorselessly 
malicioos  being^s  in  society.  There  is  no  beast  in  nature  so  savage, 
se  cmel,  so  ruthless,  as  an  offendiod  skylark.  '     . 

To  be  sure,  he  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head !  To  be 
sore,  he  foi^ res  you ,  O  yes,  and  proffs^or  you  too.  And  if  yon ' 
were  hungry,  he'd  give  you  food ;  and  if  you  were  thirsty,  he'd, 
give  yon  dnnk,  (provided  you.  were  not  likely  to  call  upon  him 
fsrit)  and  for  seven  tioies  seven,  i/ycu  were  peniietU'^  and* 
seventy  times  seven,  if  you  would  lick  the  dust  under,  his  feet, 
qoail  before  him  as  your  master,  and  adore  him  as  your  God^  he'd 
caise  you  to  his  arnis:  with  dear  forgiveniBSs.  ' 

Suchi  aie  the  charities  of  a  Cbristiah !  they  never  meant  any 
thing  more'than  this.  Thiff  improvement  of  the  imperfections  of 
Nsiver  only.fnends  the  keitle,  by  knocking  the.  bottom  out, 
wUle.the  baseless  anvil  thathefs  hammering  ota,  serves  him  Jike: 
the  k^c.  of  the  conscientious  cat,  that  would  not  for  the  world 
bnrt  the  poor  bat  as  being  a.  bird,  but  settled  the  matter  with 
bin  at  once  sis  being  a.  tnoiiAe. 

So  the  most  religious  aod  evangelical  Timur  Bee,  when,  he) 
itood  before  a  pyramid  of  one  hundred  thousand  human  heUds, 
wUeh  he  had  cutoffand  piled  up  in  a  stack,  before  the  wat^r  of 

Delhi,,  exclaimed-—*'  Q  God,  thou  kbowest  that  I 1  never  had 

aoy  malice  or  hatred  in  my  heart,  but  all  these  wretches  were 
bfldels,  and  I  have  cut  their  heads  (^,  only  that  thy  kingdoar 
Blight  come,  and  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in^  hea- 
ven." 

The  truth  on't  is,  that  all  natural  and  originally  implanted 
affections  of  the  human  heart,  upon  being,  by  any  means,  preter-* 
naturally  auppr^Hied  and  coerced,  become  diseased  and  unnatu- 
nl  ones,  and  get  their  vent  in  ten  thousand-fold  the  mischief, 
that  their  unrestrained  4nd  unbridled  course  ^onld  be  capable  of 


Take  all  the  instances  that  the  world's  history  has  recontod 
of  noble  revenge,  aye,  if  you  will,  of  horrible  revenge,  and  see 
how  they  blanch  into  comparative  whiteness,  by  the  side  of  the 
deep  ebony  of  that  hugh  amount  of  rankling  feelings  and  corrod* 
11^  malice,  which  the  fear  of  revenge  would  prevent,  or  which 
revenge  would  cure. 

Nature  has  implanted  the  strong  instinctive  feeling  of  indig«- 
nancy  of  wrong  in  our  bosoms,  not  to  set  us  sulking,  but  to  set  us 
fighting.  And  if  we  had  more  fighting,  we  should  have  less 
quarrelling.  The  cowards  would  not  dare  to  be  malicious,  we 
should   have  less  bad  feeling,    less  malice,  and  less  cause  of 


Tm  UON»  . 

liaKee^mith^imriili  Shy,  thai  blacter  iTnd  norf»  komU»«M^ 
tiawiitllMlateagiBCWiittedit,  wdtld  not  misi  ht  all  is  ^oc 
naivei  Bor  malioak  no  part  of  oor  mtme,  raveqgais  Name's 
lateflrof  pfevintiogil  And  snppoaing' the  revoDceldi  bo  stnoliy 
tfpahiiuidia  tha  iigaiy  done;  sapporfog  it»  (and  jroa  bave 
otjaartad  I  kava  nerer  sappoted  it  aiky  otter  tbaa  such,)  such 
nvf^Dga  at  joiliea  wamnto  and  aa  wisdom  g^dea^-^^fatore  faaa 
giTOD  to  it  the  higbeil  {ieroefitbn  of  pleasavaaad  deligl>^  the 
oNMazalted  ■fcHfh  and  seat  of  iatnfaotiOD>  and  aohdeit  to  oom- 
id-  aadT  eoaquer  our  apphmae,  aren  from  our  fear  and 


'  Ifiost  whan  oae  who  had  been  grievousty  ibjured^  was  ap- 
pliad  ia»  to  ose  her  interoeSBioii  to  save  a  villain  from  the  fatte  he 
ataritedvaad  entita^ed  toshow'him  metey-^^heenshDined,  '«Noi 
He  hUl  no  nai^  on  lii^/' 

Where  is  the  heart  that  doesnH  boaad  with  spontaaooos  ad- 
miratfott  of  the  noble  iefatiaienty  and  respond  to  it  with  an  instant 
naoomitionrOf^  right, Hghi,  efemoi  rtgAt/'— and  who  woald 
Mil  it  wmngr,  bat  Htd  drivelling,  sktlking  oowavds,  liiy-Uvered 
ssdiJtSyWfao  wwdd  omnplaia  6f  infories  lor  ever,  withoot  the 
beac^gfo  td  redress  ihem  ;  woold  see  wi^oi^doae»  withodtind- 
ing  matUe  enoogli  to  lift  a  ftngar  to  set  it  right ;  and  pfty  thtai-* 
selves  with  the  secret  indul^nce  of  everlasting  animoBity,  only 
baeaasii  thay  tlire  «at/gte« 

iii%adaC'by  thoApplicatioo  of  the  great  test  of  a  loferenoe  to 
Hie  saaial  oempact,  or  taiait  eoveaant  upon  whieh  socibty  is  eon-* 
stftnladytiiesafliie  j^tiee  winch  authoriaes  soeiety  to  cat  otf 
and  destroy  any  of  its  aambers,  whose  conduot  is  of  a  tmdeacy 
to  destroy  sodaty,  prooontices  it  to  be  a  vf rtoal  forfeitare  of  the 
right  of  existence  in  society,  for  any  man  tp  live  under  tha  ^wp* 
petoated  inflaence  of  a  sentiment  of  hatred,  which,  were  it  uni- 
versal, woaM  be  destracthre  of  society ;  and  in  every  degree  of 
it,  is  sabveism  of  that  benevoleBoe  and  confidence  between  nan 
and  Bsan,  which  oonstitntes  the  happiaess  and  s^carity*  of 
society. 

And  Heason  will  join  her  verdict  to  thit  of  social  Jostice,  in 
pronooncing  that  he  who  hath  nothing  to  complain  of,  for 
which  he  onght  to  desire  revenge,  and  to  seek  it  too,  bath  no 
right  to  ftiddle  hiaisslf  with  it,  in  the  dilated  and  cowardly 
walei^gfoel  of  heart^ankUng  malicwusneMy  that  won't  ^ve 
hfan  stasngth  to  stand  np  ftir  his  rights  like  a  man,  nor  pay  for 
U»  grace  he  ssys  over  it.  The  rnrlher  antilysis  of  this  order 
of  hnman  sentiments,  must  stand  over  for  futaie  tractation. 


Dblenda  est  Carthago. 
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THE  POWER  oip  KNOWLEDGE  GENERALLY  CON- 
SIDERED,  AND  THE  DISSEMINATION  OF  THAT 
KNOWLEDGE,  A  MORAL  DUTY. 


Mil,  Garlile — ^In  cbnsiderhig  the  power  of  kbowledg^e  gene*- 
rally^  our. attention  is  required  to  two  distinct  heads,  which  may 
he  aptly  termed,  causes.  Both  strongly  influential,  both  tending 
to  the  saone  result,  but  accomplisfaing  that  result  by  means, never- 
theless, essentially  different  The  one  is  oratory,  the  other: 
^rritten  composition. 

.  It  shall  be  my  task  to  illustrate,  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  the 
peculiar  properties  of  each  of  these  causes,  to  treat  of  their  influ- 
ence, as  corroborative  of  the  axiom,  that  ''knowledge  is  power" 
•--it  will  be  your's  to  judge  if  my  remarks  be  prudent 

The  human  mind  cannot  imagine  a  nobler  triumph,  its  admhra- 
tion  cannot  be  challenged  to  a  more  august  spectacle,  than .  that 
of  man  holding  the  attention  of  a  congregated  multitude,  rousing 
tiwir  feelings  by  the  display  of  nervous  and  dignified  oration- 
swaying  them  by  the  influence  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
carrying  with  him  the  full  conviction  of  his  hearers  by  the  exer* 
cise  of  profound  reasoninfip,  and  pointed  argument ;  and  if  there 
be  a  time  at  which  the  thought  of  a  mortal  man  should  soar  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits,  it  is,  when  the 
approbation  of  an  assembly  does  Justice  to  his  talents,  in  paying 
the  homage  of  undivided  attention  to  the  truths  wUch  he  pro- 
poonds^ 

He  shall  talk  of  patriotism,  and  the  courage  of  his  hearers 
shall  be  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  noble  daring — he  shall 
discourse  of  virtue,  and .  they  shall  shudder  at  the  disgusting 
ifeformity  of  vice.  At  the  heart-rending  tale  of  misery  and  woe> 
the  tear  of  compassion  shall  glisten  in  the  eye,  long  perhaps,  a 
stranger  to  the  soft  emotions  of  sympathetic  pity,  he  shall  reason 
upon  ''justice,  temperance,  and  sobriety,''  and  the  conscious 
ofliander  shall  tremble. 

Surely  on  such  occasions,  the  utmost  fiight  of  human  vanity  is 
pardonable,  the  exultation  in  superior  acquirements  allowable 
sad just 

There  is  a  melody  in  the  human  voice,  when  its  sounds  are  in 
unison  with  dignified  eloquence  and  the  advocacy  of  moral  truth, 
ofwhich  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  musical  harmony  shall  not 
take  precedence.  St.  Cecilia  herself  might  own  that  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  were  her  compeers. 

And  for  this  best  of  all  reasons,  viz.— that  while  the  one  speaks 
tothesenses,  the  other  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding,  the 
one  may  enchant,  the  other  shall  convince. 

Music  may  charm  the  senses,  may  lull  them  into  the  gentlest 
state  of  placid  quietude,  or  it  may  nerve  the  heart  and  arm  to 
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de9<b  of  valour ;  it  my  4r9  IIvb  soul  of  »n  Alex^ndoc^  ttiUk.  tl^ 
]^^  of  a  m^dm^tjiy  and  prompt  b,  'It'hi^U  to  exuU  vith  Iw  pver  Cbe 
nrins  of  a  bnmhig  city,  or  it  way  (Ji$po$«  the  monarch  and  the 
conrtezan  to  the  softer  impulses  6f  love.  Bat  the  reasoning'  fkeul- 
ties  stand  aloof  from  this  excitoKent  of  the  animal  passions,  their 
^nque$t  is  only  to  \ifi  acbi(^TQd  by  \hi^  C^TCi?  of  ^pqnepc^  994 
^uasive  argument 

And  such^  I  di^ern^,  were  thjO  ccoiqufsts  obfaioed  by  the  Roidm 
orator  over  a  li^nin^  s^atQ,  suq^  tb^  victory  yieldjed  tp  9^  Cftf^ 
cian  ip  th?  Aj^opa^us.  of  Atheow^ 

That  the  power  of  knowledge  is  superior  tp  phy^cal  pcpnreir^  ^ 
plainly  p^rc^v^bl^  iq  tbe  qot  uqfre^ue^t  pccuncenj^f  pf  WpUs,  in 
ib^  couHie  qf  which  a  nul4  ^od  geqtl^  e3^posti|h.UoPif  a  timielj 
aixiH  w^U-turqed  complinaani  wilU^ra  away  the  anjpr  qf,  an  Her- 
cules—^ truth  of  which  we  may  suppose  Tbemi&toclQS  t<x  Iwx^ 
be^n  qfirti^ed,  whpn  he  (Jisarqi^  JSuryhiad^  of  l^s  vrratbi  i^th 
iheje  rproarkable  word^--"  ^rike,  n^ty  but  h^or  «^fi." 

That  it  infinit^^  transcends. the  advei^tUiousiaflueiM^Qfw^lth 
may  be  very  reaaombly  inferred/from  the  fact  tl^at  npi  a^l  tho 
v^ealth  of  Cvofs}^  Qould  persui^de  ^  maa  to  b?li^ve  thM  t^p  ao^ 
two  make  ^ve,  when  the  poo^e&t.  arlt^Hfi^iciAn  tba,t  ^yer;  Uic^ 
hid  Remonstrated  tp  bim  that,  tb^y  coaW  be  but  four- 
*  Bui  there  is  ffreisder  proof  of  thle  prP-^mwpi^  of  knowleiJs^ 
W^^  wt^  copsider  thp  capaqt^ea  pf  %  taleote^ipdividual,  9»  q^rtr 
pd^  not  in;  ih^  rightppua  cause  for  which  they  ^bou^d  bee^p^tec^ 
but  tp.  si^bsprve  tli^  aspiring  ^m  of  indivictaal  ^mbitjon.  Wh^ 
the  intellectual  resources  of  tne  mind  are  brought  into  play  to 
l^yi^U^e  cflpiirip^  of  consummate  ri^htpou^nf^s  ai|()  f>n)pnf ty, 
to  that  which  is,  in  realitY^undght^ousoess  ai)d  impropriety,  md 
withaji  to  acqi^isp^  opx^rtbelpss,  over  the  less  enlig^teq^  mind  by 
subtle  rpasomqg  an4  casni&Uqal  sophistfy,  that  if[>)>lipit.  ponfi^ 
<Jencq  which  Ifuth  it§^lf  qpA^lA  ^pt  mprp  iiliwtai>Iy  com- 
ifiahd^ 

S^ch  was  the  tfilant  qf  tfap  a^lp^  yet  proflurate  Ca^tjUU^  ^h?i| 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  lawless  plunder  andthp  hoppprppo^Qilfll 
^yaqtage^  bq  wa^  dia^wing  iq^ltitudeabitn«^Ui  bi«i  st^^d^^  h^  a 
l^timepted  attempt  tp  overthrow  thp  goverqmmt  of  Rpne.  !{« 
inflamed  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  covert  praises  kff  thfiic 
valiant  bparing-  ip  t^  cau$e,stjun^laled  t\ieir  cupidity  by  the  firo- 
ng^se  o(  unbounded  wealth,  excited  the^r  di^gu;^  a^aiq^  thp.rilkm 
of  Xhff  state  by  a  highly  painted  piptqre  pf  tbph^  licffltjpnffl^ii^ 
their  extra vi^ajaccia  aq4  their  injustice.    , 

Would  we  contemplate  the  awe^  thP  tprrqv  which  appy^ri^]; 
k9owJed§:e  i$;  capable  of  <^oi;guring  im  in  the  nupdi^  of  tjt^  UA»9pl- 
tiv,ated  ;  let  us  convey  ourselves  in  ioea  to  the.  pries t-riddpawwr 
shippers  of  Jesus,  in  the  territory  of  Spain/ or  transpqrt  ouj^splv«^ 
tg  thp  spot  whereon  Fizarro  acquired  that  deci^ivp  vi^toiy  <^er 
Uj)|e  ignorant wpcsbippprsoftbpsuz^  whpn  he  availed  biwplf  o£tl|f». 


cMd  OffCWMAuiMr  of.  Ifa^  olK#6&  M  tbAt  liiMiBftiy,  to  deekse 
tM  Iteif  CM  v»M  oftr«d«l  M  UukOffflBlliMiiiwtolotlie  piogcrai 
of  fail  iovadiDg  army. 

Bat iD40Bd,W9 need dH gt^far  Ircte  hoirie  la aeo  iAttaices  of 
tht  wiglktiy  power  of  kA<mledge»  m  displaared  in  jMiblie  onttorf. 
W«  hMBthaA  1^  Sheridan  e^gagn^  the  profbuid  atteiftioBi  «€  a 
BhtMttona«iDfCo«iiMtii^byaMkch  talnla  of  ehiqueiwe,  siich 
fiNiiU#ar9iweol,.fliichpQij|l^8ar«alin,  aAd  ineb  oonniinmaile 
tact  in  awajjmg  tb%  vofM  pattiooa  of  asc  aMiBihly,  eotertaiiluig 
tte  mofii  opffiMile*  ^pkuwe^  a^  Ihat  the  whole  senate  has 
Itfteaed  widi  .aptibioa»»  aadove*  party  has  heard  with  eo»> 
nelien.* 

Jiftn  thc^  i^pirU«iiUy^|Mied  pfemdMM  of  oar  hely  foHgioni 
ibr  ^Pttrva  oma  magnisbi  coeVoDeto  soleh^M^'^  wMIrt  pib< 
poundiiig  the  sQblime  mysteries  of  their  BoUime  creed,  aiohmv 
iilwrfaGtaitrima^aatbemoiteloqiODt  orator  ih*ft  ewr  IHed 
eMtid  poBitbfy^  daaue*  The  gapingi  dtols  <^  ehuvefa  wd  tabemiM 
do^Iialaiirwitb*  awe^  to  10^  iecoMpreheMliblia  absmrdtties,  aod 
thsiiie^aaisa^WMiWftf  hips  toceaqoer  ftoit  them  as  pcrfeei  a 
QMi»icjtio«ofthetvath0f  whailMvpMelaima^  aa  the  meal  Kbla 
adi^oMe  tkat  tsuUi  e^vea  enlisted  under  her  baoner. 

TkiBi^Htmh  the  diai^  pC^matDrieal  talent  may  ftOoomiAish^  in 
iwblic  assemblies,  written  composition  wiil  eompass  witb  tlw 
hke^  if  m9^  mstoa  ksti«0  eflbot  ilk  the  sbeluaioii  of  the  study,  fitep- 
IMNi  wi  only  that  the  iwdertepoMetaad  of  eoasmon  aanssiy  a 
tahUMoi  perltw  of  aonnd  judigetept^  and  a  mind  uofwaiped  by 
falser  by  pvftliMKe^;  andwe«iiore&toilnte:foi:^acertai^^  that 
timk  viU  be^  welixHnedi  eenvicrlifm  eonqnel^^  i^heiit  eir ev  the 
«(jimofr  ef  rtielorie  being«ewif>ito>  ^  gnewaiea  that  weiisdase^oi 
Cflforsa  theieonivi^Qft.' 

Tha>  paAieaa  o(  man  a^  vafie«i8  aiNi  traarient^  easil^jpr  emiteii^ 
vriat^ea^lgr  appeased*.  Blequenea  majr^  wisi  them  otvep  tof  km 
cause,  and  keep  them  theffc^.io  long  ais? the  ]mprattio»andi^'upo» 
those  »eaaio«s  ifaaU  last,  but  I  donU  their  longer  adlegiante. 
Saaa«aei.^ajditberearahayebeaad^  and  the  underttenlLiqif 
conceived  the  drnt  of  that  which  may  have  been  propeiinded,  yeO 
the  Ht^  and  ptaeeaM  liUle  tailzie  to  lastiog  influence;  The 
oppoHnrntgr  ia  vwpiting  well  tc^weightw  thorough  to  nndbcstssld/ 
MiaoaljrtO'diei^ttfae  n^t^fici  tieMed  Qf»  and  the  attoitioil  w 
«aen  o^tod  off  te  oth^r  uailef  more  engressing^whiolt  shall^ 
wedmn  and  uttimateljs  eenfiM  thoseunpieaaionS,  b»  they  never  so^ 
strong. 

Bmisitheaelilnd^ofthe  ebwnher^  these  aMractiag  ocbar- 
iMlces  foinnni>l»  tei^tai^  neiious  refiBoliotk  ThematMl  ia  timoi 
fiMte>thUc;aeenra(el9tfo0(>Qiider^dispaa«iQBaiefyte  view' both' 

*'S)icft»nan)eiiUrty,;wli«  tb^cfrecrpiDdnce^hy  hU  e1oqu•rt^sbaecb  on  His, 
teptKU»srorWsmnBsstiB9s.  #  i         r- 
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Bide»crf  the  qcMtioii^and'will  yield  its  flflMnt-cAily  on  tbefiin  p«r^ 
eeptioaof  the  nio8t:solid  ressoniiigy  the  most  absolute  demoaalra- 
tion. 

'  The  best  of  conflicting'  feelings  which  oratory  woold  eonjiire 
np,  (whereby  the  mind's  attention  18  carried  on  in  rapid  Mcoes* 
aiODv  Cirom  the  discassion  of  one  point  to  another^  befoM  it  hai  been 
able  clearly  to  apprehend  their  different  bearings)  then  cemea'Dot 
into  play,  and  impartial  jadgment  is  at  the  elbow  to  givetls  'Wt* 
diet  only  on  the  result  of  the  roost  conclusive  evidence. 

But  theimpression  once  made,  is  not  easily  eradtieated*  That 
which  has  once  acquked  a  hold  on  oav  conviction,  is  not  to  be 
dismissed  at  the  bidding  of  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  however 
engrossingr  for  a  time  those  occurrences  may  be.  |iW«  may  lose 
sight  of  it  for  a  while,  but  it  will  return  to  us  in  onr  sober  momenti 
wjth  its  accustomed  empire*' 

Nor  can  all  the  wealth  of  our  mitred  prelates,  theiftmoitetnrtcb 
of  despotic  power  vrrest  it  from  us.  Money  may  purchase  knavish 
professions  of  a  disbelief  in  that  to  which  reason  baa  taught  oa  to 
give  credence  ;  the  victim  at  the  stake,  condemned  for  heresy, 
niay  (as  all  wise  men  would)  to  escape  the  honour  of  mutjrdom^ 
proclaim  the  righteous  goodness,  the  divine  orig^  of  the  iial^kMa 
thalf  persecutes  him;  but  for  all  that^wemaybesuratimtlKi  is 
ntae  tiie  lesfr  a  sceptic. 

So  when  Galileo  had  published  thai  which  couU  not  Ihil  4» 
make  menrwiser  than  the  vice  gerent  of  ChrisI  Jesus  chose  tbey 
afaould  be,  when  he  had'broug'ht  into  play  that  powerful  engine^ 
which  superior  talent  alone  could  wield,  whereby  he  belSerod 
down  the  absurd  and  ignorant  prejudices  of  a  priest-ridden  aaAioD. 
He  but  little  hesitated  to  recant  when  subsequently  required  to  do 
so,  for  well  he  knew,  that  all  the  recantation  in  the  world,  could' 
nothing*  invalidate  the  migbty  power  of  his  a^nment,  nor  the 
commanding  influence  which  bis  talented  productions  had  ac(|aired 
ever  the  riper  judgments  of  his  'countrymen. 
.  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  ofthe  duty  under  which  we 
lte,todii!b8e  as  widely  as  possible  that- knowledge  which  we  nsay 
have  acquired. 

'  That  it  is  a  moral  obligation  which  we  are  bound  to  diadbai^ 
TTithasmuchscrupulousexactitnde,  as  we  should  bring  to  the 
discharge  oftany  other  duty,  vnll  beseen  upon  the  conndemtion, 
but  for  a  moment,  of  the  means  whereby,  and  the  circumstaneea 
under  which:  vre  have  come  to  the  possession  of  that  know* 
ledge. 

The  most  intelligent  men  that  ever  lived  vrould  have  been  un- 
known to  fame,  in  nothing  better  than  and  perhaps  inferior  to  the 
untamed  brute  of  the  forest,  had  not  the  humankind  been  gradu- 
ally cleansed  from  the  impurities  of  Imrbarous  ignorance  and  sa- 
vage ferocity,  by  the  enlightening  rays  of  education;  and  the 
Wbiole  human  race  would  to  tbis  day  (as  Mr.  Taylor  has  it)  have. 
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tao-wild  in  the  woods  from  wfaeace  iheyq^iBng,  migbty  religious 
perhftps,  but  inconceivably  stupid* 

Od  what  principles  were  societies  irst  formed,  but  that .  every 
individual  perceived  bis  dependence  for  comfort  and  happiness 
npOB  an  union  with  bis  fellow  men,  and  that  in  a  state  of  savage 
ferocity,  unassisted  by  the  help  of  the  kindred  inhabitants  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  he  found  himself  incompetent  to  satisfy 
the  wants  which  instinctive  sagacity  pointed  out  to  him  he  nmst 
needs  satisfy  ? 

How  was  property  to  be  protected,  but  by  laws  which  could 
enly  be  framed,  and  indeed,  could  only  be  necessary  when 
men  had  formed  a  social  compact,  and  each  had  agreed  not 
to  infringe  such  laws  as  their  collective  wisdom  might  insti- 
tute? 

How  were  those  laws  to  be  framed  but  by  the  result  of  obser- 
vation, more  or  less  accurate  (according  to  the  refinement  of  the 
faoman  mind)  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  individuals  compe- 
ting the  society  ? 

What  tendency  could  they  have,  but  the  mutual  welfare  and 
prospective  happiness  of  the  community  ? 

And  when  such  society  became  more  enlightened,  and  arts 
and  sciences  were  introduced,  from  the  experience  that  an 
acquaintance  therewith  would  add  to  the  sum  of  universal  hap-* 
piness,  what  principle  could  have  prompted  individuals  to  devote 
their  attention  to  such  arts  and*  sciences,  but  that  which  arose 
from  the  conviction  that  it  was  only  by  a  knowledge  thereof  that 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life  could  be  obtained,  and  conse- 
quently, the  individual  and  collective  happiness  of  mankind  be 
enlarged  I 

Every  man,  in  every  station  of  life,  has  certain  relative  duties 
lo  perform,  the  execution  of  which  can  alone  entitle  him  to  the 
respect  of  the  community,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  being  who  gropes  his  dull  way  on,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to^the  left,  absorbed  in  the  groveling  contemplation  of 
^If  interest,  throwing  nothis  mite  into  the  vitst  treasury  of  human 
weal,  and  heeding  not  the  calls  which  are  made  upon  him  for  ilie 
discharge  of  those  social  offices  which  he  is  morally  bound  to 
dln^harge,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  mere  expletive  in  the 
creation,  an  unseemly  blot  on  the  fair  page  of  nature,  a  stain, 
disgracing  the  unity  and  harmony  of  her  handy  work,  and  worthy 
only  to  be  erased  from  the  page  which  is  disfigured  by  such  hideous 
deformity. 

Nature  teems  with  instruction—is  ever  presenting  to  our  study 
the  most  eloquent  lessons  of  morality,  ever  courts  our  acceptance 
of  that  which  she  offers  with  unbounded  liberality  to  increase 
our  common  stock  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  teaches  us  wis- 
<dnm  in  accents  so  suasive,  as  that  none  but  a  senseless  brute  could 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  melody  of  her  voice. 
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And  atell  wa  tfahik  pi9en  far  a  moineiiil,  that  tfafise  iibiM  vf 
1  earniog  should  be  IhrowD  awajr ;  that  we  thoald  ipamwMi 
mmlani^  the  adiranitiote  wUch  are  faoW  fortti  to  vt,  when  by 
theni  owt  hearts  nay  be  bcfttemd,  oar  alTectf  eos  take  a  mera  ex*' 
panctod  stretch,  and  be  teiigiit  to  chiane  la  witii  that  bemn*' 
tifnl  haroioQj  wbieh  we  may  observe  ib  every  thing 

fUl? 

Orleafnidgf  that  %re  ahould  not  nake  oar  fdlowi 
wise  as  ourselves  ? 

Woald  the  vault  of  heaveh  have  heed  thrown  open  to  osr  eon-i 
Aamplatian,  the  moiioiis  of  the  comitleBs  myriads  of  stars,  wftraae 
bright  eAilgenee  decks  its  concave  been  broug-ht  within  oar  coo" 
cation ;  had  a  Newton  or  a  Descartes  butivad  those  wondrooi 
and  magnificent  works  of  nature  for  themselves  alone,  and  hfddlen 
with  miserly  oncharitableness  from  the  iesi  talented  adnrivary  the 
result  of  their  glorious  researches  f 

Was  it  for  idle  speculation  alone,  that  we  noted  the  iadnstry 
of  the  ant  or  the  beaver  in  the  building  their  abodes^or  the  instinct 
of  the  bee  in  forming  the  compartments  of  its  hive  on  the  nost 
precise  principles  of  mathematical  science  ? 

Was  it  nothing  more  than  inordinate  curiosity  that  tempted  ua 
to  brave  the  ardour  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  inclement  teraperatiive 
of  a  fVigid  »>ne,  or  the  fury  of  the  elements  in  tracking  the  vast 
extent  of  the  unfathomable  ocean  ?  Would  Asia  have  poured 
into  our  lap  her  richest  silks,  her  fragrant  spices,  and  her  sofleat 
wools ;  would  the  brow  of  beauty  ever  have  been  decked  with 
the  diamond  of  Ooleonda,  or  the  merclmnta  coffers  filled  with 
Peruidangold,  if  generouaindivkhialshadnot  at  some  linse  or 
other  laid  out  their  talents,  their  fortunes,  nay  even  their  livna  in 
the  laudable  pursuits  of  (hat,  which>  when  aoquiredp  might  eon 
tribute  to  the  general  weal  9 

And  it  is  for  no  purpose  of  nseftil  application  that  we  have  ao 
oAfen  and  with  such  unwearied  assiduity  devoted  our  time  to  the 
Btudy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  we  have  read  the  vaaft  psig^ 
of  natural  history,  that  we  have  diseofered  the  peoa- 
liar  pfK^itias  of  the  infinitely  diversified  exbtenoea  in  the  aninMi}, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  I 

Reason  tells  us  that  mankind  has  toiled  for  a  nobler  eod,  amd 
.that  (although  the  wily  preceptors  of  holy  ignorance  would  faisi 
have  seen  the  whole  human  Dace,  eif«n  to  this  day^  a  horde  of 
doatiag  fools  and  drivelling  idiots)  it  has  oome  forth  from  the 
study  with  a  mind  elevated  by  the  sublime  precepts  whieh  that 
study  inculcated ;  laqNessed  with  the  conviction  of  the  everlmst- 
ing  soeial  utility  of  those  precepts,  animated  with  a  benevolent 
desire  to  communicate  that  which  it  has  acquired,  and,  moreeope- 
eially,strongintheproofthat  a  spiritual  being,  reigning,  no  one 
knows  where,  is  a  phantasm  which  has  sprung  from  tbs  heated 
conceptions  of  our  ignorant  forefathers. 

If  man  sees  not,  therefore,  that  knowledge  is  a  heir-loom. 
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wUek  Ims  bom  IraoifCTred  BUee^iaTeiy  from  oM  g^tievatioli  to 
another,  and  that  he  has  no  more  right  to  sqaander  it  (Which 
he  do^  to  all  lat^iltA  and  porpoies,  so  lotig  as  he  altoivti  it  to  be 
eaten  away  by  the  nist  of  idleness  ludd  indifiterene^)  thati  he  ha» 
to  dif  est  from  his  own  immediate  deeceodants^  the  pi^operty  which 
ik  fathen  have  left  ia  legaey  to  his  cfaildrbn*  If  he  sees  bot 
that  he  u  indebted  for  every  comfort  Which  he  lAay  bosses,  to  the 
teaevoltatazertions  of  those  who  have  |)receded  him  ;  or  if  see- 
ing all  this>  he  shoald  still  b6  tmable  to  eomprefaedd  that  he  owes 
to  sodetyi  that  which  he  has  received  firom  socie'ty,  and  which 
he  is  booild  to  repay  with  tompmnd  iiiterest — Why^  be  only 
csnies  aboat  him  the  otttoof cl  trappings  of  a  mani  imd  has  no 
more  rig^ht  to  the  title,  in  reality,  than  has  the  monkey  to 
dsim  kindred  with  the  LxoHi  Of  th^  emmet  With  the  ele-^ 
phsnt. 

JtjyBNiS. 


tHE  BEAIJTIES 

OP    SHAFTSBURY'S   **  CHARACTERISTICS." 

(BtTkACTfiH  lit  H.  D.  R.) 

CoMinuedfrmhp.224. 

This,  fcowever,  1  lold  yoc,  was  bat  a  slight  evaiiott  ot  thd  reU- 
gioQs  t>oets  among:  the  antieiits.  It  v^as  easy  to  answer  every 
objection  by  a  ftomethetis :  as^*  liVhy  had  mankind  originally 
to  mttth  folly  aild  pcrverseness  1  Why  Jsd  much  pride,  Sttch  am"- 
bitron,  and  strange  appetites  t  IVhy  so  hiany  plagues,  khd  curses, 
entailed  on  him  and  his  posterity  }*'  Promethens  WaS  the  cdtt^e. 
The  plastic  artist,  with  his  unlucky  hand,  solved  all.  "Twis 
his  (iodtriv^nce  (they  s&id)  knd  he  ifras  to  an^^er  for  it.*'  They 
feckoiied  it  a  fait*  game,  if  they  eonld  g^ih  a  sio^^le  remov^^  and 
pattheevtlcatis^fanhef  off.  If  the  people  asked  a  question, 
ihet  told  them  a  tale,  and  sedt  (hem  away  Satisfied,  None 
besides  a  few  pfailosophetis  would  be  such  busy  bodies  (they 
tfaoij^bt)  as  to  look  beyotid,  Oi'ftsk  a  secdnd  qUestioti. 

AmHnteality,''contintJedI,  Itlsnottobeiiiidgined  bow  ser- 
viceable a  tale  is,  to  Amuse  Others  besides  m^re  children ;  and 
howmtrcbeasletthegeiier&lityofmen  arepaid  fii  this  papef- 
coih,  than  in  stefHUg  teasoh.  We  ought  not  to  laugh  so  tesdily 
&t  ^  Itldiaii  ptrilosophers,  Wh6  to  satisfy  their  people  koW  this 
litig«lhkmeofthe  troirld  is  supported,  tell  them  it  is  by  hh  efe- 
pfaant^And  the etephatit,  how?  A  shrei^d question !  but  v^hich 
by  mriueane  sitonld  be  answered.  It  is  here  only  that  our  In- 
dian philosophers  are  to  blame.  They,  should  be  contented  wilb 
the  etepbatnt^  and  go  no  farther.  But  they  have  a  tortoise  in 
reserve,  whose  back  they  think  is  broad  enough.    So  the  tortoise 
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must  bear  the  new  load  ;    and  thus  the  matter  stands  worse  tfaav 
before. 

The  heathen  story  of  Prometheus  was,  I  told  you,  much  the 
same  with  this  Indian  one;  only,  the  heathen  mythologists  were 
so  wise,  as  not  to  go  beyond  the  first  remoTe.  A  Angle  Prome- 
theus was  enough  to  take  the  weight  from  Jove.  They  fairly 
made  Jove  a  stwler-by.  He  resolved  it  seems  to  be  neuter,  and 
see  what  would  come  of  this  notable  experiment,  how  the  dan- 
gerous  man-moulder  would  proceed,  imd  what  would  be  the 
event  of  this .  tampering. — ^Excellent  account,  to  satisfy  the 
heathen  vulgar !  But  how,  think  you,  woulda  philosopher  digest 
this?  "  For  the  gods  (he  would  say  presently)  either  coald 
have  hindered  Promethens's  creation,  or  they  could  not.  If  they, 
could,  they  were  answerable  for  the  consequences ;  if  they  could 
not,  they  were  no  longer  gods,  being  thus  limited  and  controlled. 
And  whether  Prometheus  were  a  name  for  chance,  destiny,  a 
plastic  nature,  or  an  evil  demon,'  whatever  was  designed  by  it,  it 
was  still  the  same  breach  of  omnipotence/'^ 

That  such  a  hazardous  aflkir  as  this  of  creation,  should  have 
been  undertaken  by  those  who  had  not  perfect  foresight  as  well 
as  command,  you  owned  was  neither  wise  nor  just.  But  you 
stood  to  foresight.  You  allowed  the  consequences  to  have  been 
understood  by  tne  creating  powers,  when  they  undertook  their  work, 
and  you  denied  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have 
omitted  it,  though  they  knew  what  would  be  the  event.  ^*  It 
was  better  still  that  the  project  should  be  executed^  whatever 
might  become  of  mankind,  or  how  hard  soever  such  a  creation  was 
like  to  fall  on  the  generality  of  this  miserable  race«  For  it  was 
impossible,  you  thought,  that  heaven  should  have  acted  other- 
wise than  for  the  best  So  that  even  from  this  misery  and  ill  of 
man,  there  was  undoubtedly  some  good  arising ;  something  which 
over-balanced  all,  and  made  full  amends.'^ 

This  was  a  confession,  I  wonder  indeed  how  I  came  to  draw 
from  you,  and  soon  afterwards,  I  found  you  somewhat  uneasy 
under  it.  For  here  I  took  up  your  own  part  against  .you,  and  set- 
tinfi*  all  those  villainies  and  corruptions  of  human  kind  in  the  same 
light  you  had  done  just  before,  I  put  it  upon  you  to  tell,  where 
possibly  could  be  the  advantage  or  good  arising  hence ;  or  what 
excellence  or  beauty  could  r^ound  from  those  tragical  pictures 
you,  yourself,  had  drawn  so  well  after  the  life.  Whether  it 
must  not  be  a  very  strong  philosophical  faith,  which  should  per- 
suade one,  that  those  dismal  parts  you  set  to  view,  were  only  th^ 
necessary  shades  of  a  fine  piece,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  beau- 
ties of  the  creation,  or  whether,  possibly,  you  might  look  upoo 
that  maxim  as  very  fit  for  heaven,  which  I  was  sure  you  did  not 
approve  at  all  in  mankind;  ''To  do  evil,  that. good  mig-ht 
follow." 

This,  1  said,  made  me  think  of  the  manner  of  our  modern  Pro^ 


mMmea,  the  nKNintebaDk8/(qiiaok6)  who  perfoniied  toeb 
wondeis  of  many  kinds,  here,  on  oar  earthly  stages.  They  could 
create  diseases,  and  make  mischief,  in  order  to  heal,<  and  to 
restore.  Bat  sboold  we  assign  sach  a  practice  as  this  to  he-men  f 
Shoald  we  dare  to  make  socb  empirics  of  the  gods,  and  soch  a 
patient  of  poor  Nainre  ?  ''  Was  this  a  reason  for  Nature's  sickli-* 
ness  ?  Or  how  else  came  she,  (poor  innocent !)  to  fall  sick,  or 
ran  astray  ?  Had  she  been  originally  healthy,  or  created  sound 
at  first,  she  had  still  continued  so.  It  was  no  credit  to  the  gods 
to  leiaye  her  destitute,  or  with  a  flaw  which  woold  cost  dear 
the  mending,  and  make  them  sufferers  for  their  own  work/' 

I  was  going  to  bring  Homer  to  witness  for  the  many  troubles 
of  Jove,  the  death  of  Sarpedon,  and  the  frequent  crosses  heaven 
met  with,  from  the  fatal  sisters.  But  this  discoarse,  I  saw  dis- 
pleased you.  I  had  by  this  time  plainly  discovered  my  inclina- 
tion to  scepticism. 

P.  218.  I  must  confess  (said  I)  he  had  nothing  of  that  savage 
air  of  the  Tulgar  enthusiastic  kind.  All  was  serene,  soft,  and' 
tiarmoniooB.  The  manner  of  it  was  more  after  the  pleasing  trans- 
ports of  those  ancient  poets  you  are  often  charmed  with,  than 
after  the  fierce  unsociable  way  of  modem  zealots,  those  starched, 
gruff  gentlemen,  who  guard  religion  as  bullies  do  a  mistress,  and 
give  OS  the  while  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  their  lady's  merit, 
aod  their  own  wit,-  by  adoring  what  they  neither  allow  to  be 
iospeeted  by  others,  nor  care  themselves  to  examine  in  a  fair 
light  But  herel  will  answer  for  it,  there  was  nothing  of  dis- 
guise or  paint.  Ail  was  fair,  open,  and  genuine,  as  nature  herself. 
It  was  nainre  he  was  in  love  with ;  it  was  nature  he  sung ;  and 
if  any  one  might  be  said  to  have  a  natural  mistress,  my  friend  cer- 
tainly might,  whose  heart  was  thus  engaged.  But  love,  I  found, 
was  every  where  the  same.  And  though  the  object  here  was 
Tery  fine,  and  the  passion  it  created  very  noble,  yet  Hberty,  I 
thoaght,  was  finer  than  all ;  and  I  who  never  cared  to  engage  in 
other  loves  of  the  least  continuance,  was  the  more  afraid,  1  told 
joa,  of  this  which  had  such  a  power  with  my  poor  friend,  as  to 
make  him  appear  the  greatest  enthusiast  in  the  world,  ill  humour 
only  excepted.  For  this  was  singular  in  him,  *^  That  though  he 
had  all  of  the  enthusiast,  he  had  nothing  of  the  bigot.  He  heard 
ev^  thing  with  mildness  and  delight;  and  bore  with  me  when  I 
treated  all  of  his  thoughts  as  visionary ;  and  when,  sceptic-like,  I 
unraveled  all  his  systems.'^ 

P.  223.  And  do  you  think,  said  he,  that  without  being  con- 
templative,, one  can  truly  relish  these  diviner  poets  I  Indeed 
(said  1)  I  never  thought  ,  there  was  any  need  of  growing 
contemplative,  or  retiring. from  the  world,  to  read  Virgil  or 
Horace. 

You  have  named  two,  said  he,  who  can  hardly  be  -  thought  so 
very  like,  though  they  were  friends  and  equally  good  poets.    Yet 
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^Mpkiff  tiiMtt«i.yoii«fef>baa0dtod0,  1  woiiM  willingly  tear 
it0m  J01I9  Mrhetfaer»  in  ytmr  opinion  therd  be  any  diapotiitoli  ao 
fitdei)  for  TuOing  tbotn^  at  IhAt  iH  Wkioh  tfaoy  wrote  theiuelveB. 
]nllii0»Iam«ini»tlMgrto<hjoia«lfaMvti  td  loVe  Mtiremnt ; 
whoa  for  Ite  sake  of  oaoh  a  life  Mid  faabit  as  y<Mi  tM  codtMil* 
platifo,  ihey  "wole  williag  Ul  sacHfioO  tho  hig^hest  odtantagit^ 
pleararoa^andfiA'OQr  of  mtourli.  Bift  I  will  Tentaro  touiy  taon 
in  fovoar  of  roliiemeli(>  *"  Thai  not  only  tho  beat  aAithtei^boi  tb» 
bo8t  eoiii|»nyi  roqairethiisoasoniQgf/' 

Society  itself  oanilol  bo  rightly  enjoyed  witbMt  aoole  absti« 
nenoe  aad  teparate  tboQgfat.  All  gtoWB  insipid^  duli^  andtirei- 
^00905  witboot  tho  help  oCaomo  intervals  of  retirenient^  Say  Pbilo- 
cles^  whether  yoo»  youiself,  have  not  often  found  it  ao  I  Do  yoa 
think  those  iovera  iindecitand  the  intereati  of  their  loves,  who  by 
their  good  wilU  would  neYOr  be  parted  tot  a  monsekit  I  Or  wouki 
they  be  discreet  friends,  think  you,  who  would  ohooae  to  live 
together  on  such  terms  f  What  rriish  then  most  the  world  have 
(that  oonmoa  world  of  itiixed  and  tindistiogaiihed  companj) 
withoat  a  little  aoliiede,  without  stepping  now  and  then  aside, 
oat  of  the  road  and  beaten  track  of  life^  that  tedioos  eirole  of 
noLse  and  show,  which  forces  wearied  mankind  to  seek  relief  from 
9very  poor  diversion  t 

1  own,  said  h  that  all  I  know  of  woridly  satisfisetSoD  ie  ittcott* 
stent.  The  things  which  give  it  are  never  at  a  stay,  and  the  good 
itself,  vvhatever  it  be,  depends  no  less  onhemourtliaA  on  ferui&e« 
For  that  which  chance  may  oft^  aparoy  time  will  not*  Age, 
change  of  temper^  other  ttuxights^  a  diffeteat  passion,  MW  eA« 
gagemeats,  a  new  turn  of  life,  or  eonversatioii^  the  letult  of  these 
are  fatal,  and  alone  sufficient  to  destroy  enjoyment.  Though  the 
object  be  the  satte,  the  relish  ehaaige«»  and  the  short  lived  good 
expires.  Bat  I  should  wonder  much  if  you  could  tell  lue  any 
thing  in  life  which  was  not  of  as  ohangsable  a  natutOf  iuad 
sabject  to  the  same  common  fate  of  satiety  and  disgust. 

When  mil  and  pleasure  are  lynonymoas^  when  every  tbhig 
which  pleases  us  is  called  pleasure^  and  we  never  choose  ei^  pr^ 
ier  but  as  weplease^  it  is  trifling  tasay^  "  Pleasute  is  our  good/' 
For  this  has  as  little  meaning  as  to  say^  "  Wo  choose  what  we 
think  eligible  ^'  aOd>  ''  We  are  pleased  with  what  delights  of 
pleases  us*"  The  question  is,  whether  we  ai«  rightly  pleased, 
and  choose  as  we  should  do  f  For  as  highly  pleased  aa  ehildred 
are  with  baubles,  or  with  whatever  affects  theif  tender  senses, 
we  cannot  in  our  hearU  jincerely  admire  their  eajoymeets,  or 
imagine  them  possessors  of  any  extraordHnaty  good^  Yet  am 
their  senses,  we  know,  as  keen  and  susceptible  of  pleasote  as  odr 
own«  The  same  refiectioo  is  of  force  as  to  mere  aniraab,  whd 
in  respect  of  the  liveliness  and  delicacy  of  sensation,  have  many 
of  them  the  advantage  of  us«  And  as  for  seme  low  aiid  sordid 
pleasuies  oi  haasan  kisd,  shouU  they  be  ever  so  lastingly  enjoyed, 
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Md  IB  4to^J^heit  tfredtt  ^ib4teu  c^flyen,  1  •hoidd  MveraAml 
ttem  th»  tiMW  <tf  liappioett  or  gMflL 

F.  ttB.  It  tlwre  Ihat  §ordHd  ortttureeB  Murtlit  wbo  does  iiot 
IvtteUsmrBeqjdjrrtNoir  Dgm  not  the  tewiidet^  IIm  mob! 
caaeoioas^leaiiwfod  eidatoM  do  a»  much  ?  Is  not  oaUee  and 
oiiie%  i»f  tiia  liigheit  reliah  with  boim  naiarog  ?  Is  jiota  hoggish 
lilfe  Ilia  h^ghl  of  «aiM  Men's  wishes  f  You  woold  not  ask  «ia 
9SMiy  toeiwiinralaibasaviendflpeeiesof  sansatioBs,  which  nan 
oTcerteiift  tasles  hava  adoplied,  tfnd  owned  far  thair  chief  plaasura 
snddsligiit,  9&t  with  sensa  laaa  eTttidisesseshava  beea  Uioag^ht 
wJushle  aad  iprorth  4ha  cherishfaiy>  giaiely  ^r  the  plaasara  foond 
is  aUaying-  the  ardoar  of  an  imlatiny  aansalioik  And  to  Ihase 
sbiiinl  aptcmas,  those  other  am  near  a^kiOi  who  by  studyiiig  jpro« 
Tocaiives  laise  anaatiiral  thkst  and  appetite^  and  to  make  w^y 
for  flesh  repletbui  prapaie  amelies,  as  the  lastdaoBert,  the  sooner 
to  leoew^ha  feast.  It  is  saidi  I  know»  provarbiarUy,  ^That 
tsstes  aopo  different,  and  most  not  be  dispatad.'' 

And  I  nemeaiber  some  sttoh  notto  t^  this  placed  oaae  on  a 
dsvieOf  which  was  found  suitable  to  tlie  notion.  A  fly  was  rapra- 
isnted  feeding  on  a  certain  lutnpw  The  food,  however  viloi  was 
Bstttml  to  the  animaL  There  was  no  absurdity  in  the  case.  But 
diottld  yon  show  me  a  brutish  or  a  barbarous  man  thus  taken  upw 
asd  solaced  in  Ms  pleasure  f  should  you  show  me  a  sot  in  his 
solitsry  debaachi  or  a  tyrant  in  the  exercise  of  his  cruelty,  with 
this  motto  over  him,  to  forbid  my  appeal ;  I  should  hardly  be 
kMigfalto^  think  the  better  of  his  enjoyment,  nor  can  I  possibly 
Miipose  tbkt  a  mere  sordid  wretch,  with  a  basa  abject  soal^  and 
Uit  best  fortune  in  the  world,  was  ever  capable  of  any  real  eiyoy* 

BMDt* 

That  there  is  somethiBg  nearer  to  good^  and  more  like  it  ibaa 
saoth6ir,lamfiree,saidl,toown.  But  what  real  good  is,  1  am 
ftiU  ta  seek,  and  must  therefore  wait  till  you  can  better  inform 
te.  This  1  only  knowi  **  That  either  all  pleasure  is  good,  or 
ooiy  soma."  If  all,  then  every  kind  of  sensuality  must  be  precious 
soddeiirabla;  ifsomeonlyi  tten  we  are  to  seek  what  kind;  and 
discover,  if  we  cen,  what  it  is  which  distinguishes  between  one 
idsssufo  and  another,  and  makes  one  iadiAient^  sorry,  mean, 
snother  valaahle,  and  worthy.  And  by  tUs  stamp,  this  eharae* 
tsr,ifthaiobaanysuch,  w^  must  define  good,  and  not  by  fOea*- 
Mwe  itseli;  which  may  be  very  gssat^  and  yet  very  conleaqptible. 
Nor  osn  any  one  tmly  judge  the  value  of  any  immediate  seosar 
Inn,  othar^risa  than  by  judging  irst  of  the  situatioa  of  faiaown 
aiind.  .For  that  which  we  esteem  a  happiness  in  one  situation  «€ 
ttindy  iaotharvrisa  thoqghl  of  in  another.  WUch  situation  thsra* 
fore  is  the  justest,  must  be  considered ;  "  How  to  gain  that  pmnt 
of  (ight,  whenoe  probably  we.  may  best  discern,  and  how  to  place 
ounalves  in  that  uabiassad  state^  in  which  wo  are  fitted  to 
pronounce.".  .. 
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They  vrhor  pireiend  to  soich  a  scratiny  of  oth^  « vkfeoe^,  n& 
the  readiest  to  ta.ke  the  evidoDce  of  the  greatest  deoeivem  in  tfe» 
world,  their  own  passions.  Havings  gained,  as  they  thinlc,  a 
liberty  from  some  seeming  constraints  of  religion,  they  aoppose 
they  employ  this  liberty  to  perfection,  by  following  the  first  mo^ 
tion  of  their  will,  and  assenting  to  the  first  dictate  or  rq)ortof  «ty 
prepossessing  fancy,  any  foremost  opinion  or  conceit  of  good*  So 
that  their  privilege  is  only  that  of  being  perpetoally  annised ; 
and  their  liberty,  that  of  being  imposed  on  in  their  most 
important  choice.  I  think  one  may  say  with  assurance, 
"  That  the  greatest  of  fools  is  he  who  imposes  on  himself,  and  in 
his  greatest  concern  thinks  certainly  he  knows  that  which  he  has 
least  studied,  and  of  which  he  is  most  profoandly  ignorant.^  He 
who  is  ignorant,  but  knows  his  ignorance,  is  far  wiser. 

P.  243.  Whatever  is  grievous,  replied  he,  can  be  no  other 
than  ill.  But  that  which  is  grievous  to  one, .  is^  not  so  macfa  as 
troublesome  to  another ;  let  sportsmen,  soldiers,  and  others  of 
the  hardy  kind  be  witness.  Nay,  that  which  is  pain  to  one,  is 
pleasure  to  another,  and  so  alternately,  we  veiy  well  know,  since 
men  vary  in  their  apprehension  of  these  sensations,  and  on  many 
occasions  confound  one  with  the  other.  Has  not  even  natfne 
herself,  in  some  respects,  as  it  were  blended  them  together,  and  (as 
a  wise  man  said  once)  ^*  Joined  the  extremity  of  one  so  nicely  to 
the  other,  that  it  absolutely  runs  into  it,  and  is  undistingaish- 
able!" 

In  fine  then,  said  I,  if  pleasure  and  pain  be  thus  convertible 
and  mixed,  if,  according  to  your  account,  '^  That  which  is  now 
pleasure,  by  being  strained  a  little  too  far,  runs  into  pain,  and 
pain,  when  carried  far,  creates  again  the  highest  pleasure,  by  mero 
cessation,  and  a  kind  of  natural  succession,  if  some  pleasures  to 
some  are  pains,  and  some  pains  to  others  are  pleasures."  AH  this 
if  I  mistake  not,  makes  still  for  my  opinion,  sjod  shows  that  there 
is  nothing  you  can  assign  which  can  really  stand  as  good.  For  if 
pleasure  be  not  good,  nothing  is.  And  if  pain  be  ill  (as  I  must 
necessarily  take  forgranted)  we  have  a  shrewd  chance  on  the  ill 
side  indeed,  but  none  at  all  on  the  better.  So  that  we  may 
fairly  doubt,  *'  Whether  life  itself  be  not  mere  misery,"  since 
gainers  by  it  we  can  never  be,  loosers  we  may  sufildently ,  and  are 
like  to  be,  every  hour  of  our  lives.  Accordingly,  what  our  KDg<^ 
lish  poetess  says  of  good,  should  be  just  and  proper,  ^  It  is  good 
not  to  be  bom."  And  thus  for  any  thing  of  good  which  can  be 
expected  in  life,  wemay  even  beg  pardon  of  nature,  and  return 
her  present  on  her  hands,  without  waiting  for  her  call.  For 
what  should  hinder  ust  Or  what  are  we  the  better  for 
living? 

The  query,  said  he,  is  pertinent.  But  why  such  dispatch,  if 
the  case  be  doubtful?  This,  surely  (my  good  Fhilocles!)  is  a 
plain  transgression  of  your  sceptical  bounds.  We  must  be  snffi* 
eiently  dogmatical,  to  come  to  this  determination.     It  is  a  deci- 
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img  A  wdl  eoatefiingr  death  av  life ;  ^  Wfaat  poanbly  may  be 
teieafter^  and  what  not/'  Now  to  be  anosed  that  we  ean 
never  be  cdBeemed  in  any  thin|^  hereafter.  We  mast  on* 
dettland  perfeelly  what  it  is  which  conoenis  or  engages  us  in 
soy  ihiDgr.  present*  We.mnst  traly  know  ounelveSy .  and  in  what 
ibis  self  of  oars  consists.  We  mast  determine  against  pre-exist* 
encer'  and  gtre  a  better  reason  for  our  having^ '  nerer  been  cnn*- 
eenied  in  ongfat  before  our  birth,  than  merely  becanse  we  t^ 
BMmbernotnorarecDnscioas.  For  in  many  tUngs  we  hare  beos 
coDoerned  to  pnrpose,  of  which  we  have  now  no  memory  or 
coDseioQSDess  remaining.  And  thas  we  may  happen  to  be  again 
and  again^  to  perpetuity,  for  any  reason  we  can  show  to  the  eoa- 
tiny.  All  is  reyolation  in  us.  We  are  no  more  the  self  same 
isatter,  or  systeai  of  matter,  from  one  day  to  another*  What 
snceession  there  may  be  hereafter,  we  know  not,  sinoeevennow; 
we  lite  by  snecession,  and  only  perish  and  are  reaewed.  It  is 
is  Tsin  we  flatter  oorselves  with  the  assurance  of  our  interest's 
ending  with  a  certain  shape  or  form.  What  intetested  us  at  fiiat 
in  it,  we  know  not,  any  more  than  how  we  have  since  held  on, 
and  oootinue  still  concerned  in  such  an  assemblage  of  fleeting' 
partieles*  Where,  besides,  or  in  what  else  we  may  have  to  do, 
perchance,  in  time  to  come,  we  know  as  little,  nor  can  tell  how 
cbaoee  or  providence^  hereafter  may  dispose  of  us.  And  if  pro- 
tidenoe  be  in  the  case,  we  have  still  more  reason  to  consider- how 
we  Qddertake  to  be  our  Own  disposers.  It  must  needs  become  a^ 
sceptic  abov«  all  men  to  hesitate  in  matters  of  exchange.  And' 
theogh  he  acknowledges  no  present  good  or  enjoyment  in  life,. 
beftMist  besure,  however,  of  bettering  his  condition^  before  he. 
attempts  ito  alter  it.  -  But  9B  yet,  Philocles,  even  this  point  remains 
sodetermined  between  us,  "'  Whether  in  this  present  life,  there 
be  not  such  a  thing  as  real  good.*' 

Be^yon^  therefore  (said  I)  my  instructor,  sagacious  Theocles  ! 
9Xid  inform  me  what  that  good  is,  or  where,  whichcan  affond  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction  always  alike,  without  variation  or  dimi* 
notion.  For  though  on  some  occasions,  and  in  some  subjects, 
the  mind  may  possibly  be  so  bent,  and  the  passion  so  wrought  up, 
that  for  the  time  no  bodily  suflTerance  or  pain  can  alter  it ;  yet- 
this  IS  what  can  seldom  happen,  and  is  unlikely  to  last  long,  • 
since  without  any  pain  or  inconvenience,  the  passion  in  a  little- 
time  does  its  own  work,  the  mind  relaxes  vdth  its  bent,  and  the* 
temper  vffearied  with  rqietition  finds  no  more  enjoyment,  but* 
nifls  to  something  new. 

Here  then,  said  Theocles.  For  though  I  pretend  not  to  tell 
you  at  once  the  nature  of  this  which  I  call  good,  yet  I  am  con** 
tent  to  show  you  something*  of  it,  in  yourself,  which  you  will 
acknowledge  to  be.  naturally  more  fixed  and  constant^  than  any  * 
^iung  .you  have  hitherto  thought  on.  Tell  me,  my  friend  I  if  ever 
jKHK  were  weaiy  of  doing  good  to  those  you  loved  ?     Say  when 
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«riie»  yottintpMMd'tihis^  geMnus  pUmmm^^  yomtHA  mot  IM 
ilieM  tfaao  fctrtliia  priiwit,  rfterto  Jong  uT|Mwinra  I     - 

Balii^  M^ PfcilQ(dei^.tiaaphnwf  »  awe  deUawliittg  An 
a^jreiliev.  NiemrdHLrnqramlAo^gwd,  MiiiflMBg*  i^aiittr  to 
da  AftspMiagiNiie^  wilh  BBMeifl^eyiiieiit.  Never  wm  lovey  « 
gtfttitiuta^erbeMi^  piwtised  btfc  inlii  aMoaiiBr  joy^  wl^Ml 
iwde tba pmslnet itiUtmoMialovo^willi Ihs Miff  «el.  Ammmt 
«A»  Plrikicbi^  j«tt.iri»aiasiidhaJ0dgtt ofifataiitiP).  iMi'W 
good  .ft  teite  of^plauire^  abtlme  aojr  thiiig  jpmpdiiiif*,  la  tmm 
ftiradskit))  orM^Mungpao  cftaimilig  m;  a  fneHoit  aeiknl 
\¥teilf  oald  it.  l»  tlKwfoBy  if  aU.Ufo  w^w  kii^sl^ 
timadi  fineadAhii^  aadianidd  iM  mada  one  aook  aattie  Mt  I  llMa 
«aiel!fwo«faL  fan  that  ftaedaadaoKtiart  goad  A 

wmld  ymt  look  JSiir  av]p  tMiai^bagniBd.^ 

I^rhap0MMB«Li»^i^tii<»Q«^Wi.  analgrygo^bqrocidtbia,  ^ 
«adf  tea  ehilnava^iC  tfuagood  aiyom  Miaotthatottiplily  alaaMh 
Mil,  Bar  thangb  at  paet  majj^patal^WDsfaiip  tiKii  a  ngla 
^att^ ta  aa.lDi JuidtApkiP  oaft;  I  aa«  mareikv^  bia#  ipaiy*  faiiitly 
Hmi  Ihis  Ugk  atmiiiLaf  friaadribip  can haao  BMiuaad,  aa  la  fill  a 
Ufib.  Nat  caal  JH^fiBOiiiiaitttlK.a^iaaiLliaaorsachv'taMinNi 
haaoiapaanoih. 

•  Caftan^frieodskiiv  nodlia*.  tesohoHdaaatAatrtavudawaii'' 
Wtttf  Bo  yotii  Ikiak  tbai  Uomt  ctftfmida^  in  gomrali  ^aml^  af 
QPaHi  aauniqr^  tft  be  aothkig'f  or  thai  partiaular  idmia  eaii 
iMBLsoMatwkfaeai  neb  an  enlafgedafecticNiy  and  tease  of  oldfi^ 
gat{pa  to  aoQial(f  I  Say  (if  pOMiUe(>yoii»Ba{nMiid,  b^tlMrte 
yonti^smatxyu  Say^yeai  a»t  tMu»  to  tha  intaieat  of  a  ooanpaaidia, 
tNkl  Wiato  tkaiaCanoiQtgk  Gam  ym  beiiave  yoomlT?  or  wHI 
yem  lay  Ibe  aHae  aaida^and  laCoser  tor  be^oall6d.tlieiflpieadEr  fihev 
you  TMioonee  the  man  ? 

TbailteTe  ie  mmtOmg^  said  I,  daq  laMMbbul^iaieibatitMik 
^U  oati  ba  diepnted  by  aay  ene  wIm  daaaw  the  aaaie  of  Meni; 
Hia^y^  iadaadf^aonld  i  aUoos  tha  namaEof  man  ta  onei  wbo'  aaoM 
Q«vi«taU  oe ba  aalladfriaiid.  Bat  ha^who jnstiy proaas  hiaMell^ 
a  fdend^  it^  maa  aDoaf^i^ttar  iahai  "waatiqg  to  aadet]^  Jk  siagie 
fliaqdsliip'ini^afiqpil.iiiio..  Ha  baadesenvd  a  friend,  aadtisvinaBlff 
frtead ;  Ihoagb took iaslriolnasii,  o« aeaoaiiag  toiyom? blgli  motml- 
MRS^UiafriMdol  manikiad^  Fot  taaay  taolk,  as  lo  tki»sor(af 
ffliepdihip^ii  maif  by*  anaechaada  ba  eattemad  parhapa.  move  than 
ORdinasilyaiaelgH  and  eaaa  bandc^  aa  yea  assert  it;  bali  fbr  my 
part,  I  see  BO  very  little  worth  in  mankind^andhaiiasoiindinMat* 
ao.Q{HpipQkQfitbapul)liCr  that  I  can  .prapoaa  littlaaatisCMstiav  to 
mgrnit  in  bmiiig  eithar*. 

Qe  yon,  than,  take  baooty  andgmtiMb  In  be  amaoag  ttiaaata 
of  ffje^dsbip  andgoednatiifai  UadDafcladly,  fov  ttiey  affa<  tlia' 
obia£  9appoae.  tbm^  tke^  tha  obUgad  pasani  di6aaaer»  io  flia 
aUig#r«»«eral(iiMlingft;  does.  thiacsQdiidethegi«tilada  of  Mia 
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(owirl  Nat  in  the  lets!.  OrdoesiiiMtollbe^mMfiiedrgrr 
titodalespleesiog  f  I  think  ntileff  tb^  oMtmry.  Pm*  whei^ 
dt|Mni«doroihe»i»e«Dft<^HuJciBgaroUini,  I  might  vejoiee  gtfll 
intlMitsnreway  ofshowinf  my  gratitude  to-  my  benefiMlo^i  by 
bcan^g  hi9  Wl^igi  m  a  Mend.  And  •»  t»  boonty.  Ml  me,  I 
beseech  yon,  is  it  to  thoio  <mly  who  are  desefving  that  wo  ihoiird 
d[>good)  Isilonfy  taagoedneighboup,  or  relation,  a  g6od 
frtbei^  cUld  or  bvotber  t  Or  doM  patave^  raa«0D>  aad  hmnaiiilir 
tetter toa«hai,.l8kdo9aod still to^aftitii6r,beQaMeaftitfler;  and 
to  a  child,  becaose  a  child ;  andsat^ofseryrelationiDkamaiiltfbf 
I  think,  said  I,  tl^  last  i»  righiest 

ObPhiloeloa,  ffopUedhe;  coniMsFthefrwhaf  H  Wa^yonsakF, 
wiisnyoi^ol»)aol6d  against  tbO'lovoof  maalkikidbeeansooflmmftii 
fottlty ,  and  seemed'  to  seem  the  )^«bUei  beoaoso  of  its  rnhfortetieft'. 
&»iif  thia  sentiment  be  eonsistottt  wHb  Ihat  hommiiiy  whieh 
elaeirlieee,  yoa  eimi  and  praeltce«  Fbrwhero  ean  generositt 
sxifttt  i^M>t  bevet  Where  can  wo^efor  eaevt  (Mendsbif^,  ifnot  in 
thisefaief subjeett  To^wbat sboaMwebe tr«»  o^  gra«eM  i^ 
lhewoitd,i(aot'le-mankiiMU.aad  that  seciefiir  t»wbiiel^  we  are  so 
(beply  Indebted  %  Wboi»-aie  tbo  faults  er  blemibbes^^ieb' can 
sitaie sneb  aaoaiiBstot)^  orina gratefnl  mind  ean^over  lessen  the 
ttOblaotien  of  making  a*  grateftil  kiodretam  ^  Cis»yOH*tbeft^ii$ 
of  geed  breedHiig  merely,  and  firem  a  temper  naMiral*  to  yoa^  re- 
joicatosibew  civility,  conrteensness,  obligingness,  seek  objects,  of 
ssBftsssieib  nnd  be  pfeased  with  evei^*  oocqivence  where  you 
have  power  to. da  some  sen4eo  even*  to  people  unknown  %  0aii 
ysa  dsNf  ht  in  sooh  adventures  abroad  in  (breign  oountries,  fM-  In 
tile  case  of  straogera  here  at  home,  to  help,  amist,  relieve  M  wM 
reqoimit,  ki the  mestphospitable>  kind',  andfriendfy-mannepf  And 
tanjioaieosalvyvorwhatiS'more,  yourkind^  requite  less  kind- 
ssMfsemyoo,  or  deserve  tees  to  be  considered,  than  even  one  off 
those  ebaneo  oreaturea^ 

0  Vbiloelee !  how  littlO'do  yen  knew  the  extent  and  powe^  of 
goodnatuie,  and*to  wfait  aniheroie  pitch  a  soul  may  rise^  whibH 
knows  the  thosengk  lovee^of  it^  and  diMnbuting^tirightly^  ftMnen 
A  itmlf  an  equal;  J«it«  and  wn^ersal  friendship  V 

P.  £46;  Though  I  once  thought  I  had  known*  IHendiMp,  and 
Mlty^  eousiteil  myself  »  good-  flfiend^  during  my  whole  Mfb,  yet  I 
^ms  now  persuaded  to^  believe  myself  no  better  than  a  learner: 
mise  Theeclsahad  almost  eonviiaced  me>  ^  That  to  b&aMend  to 
wyen^iD^partiienlar^  ft«  was  necessary  to  be  §nt  a  fH^ndtiynMMH 
UimL'^  Jtot  hew  to  qoalHy  myself  fbr^sueh  a  friendship^  vras, 
methooght,  no  little  difficulty.  «  .   .  -    ' 

Indeed,  said  Theoclqs,  you  buve-  gXf^fh  as  a  very  indifferent 
character  of  yourself,  in  saying  so.  Bat  to  deserve  well  of  the 
pohliG,  and  to.be. justly  styled  a  ftiend  of  mankind,  requicea  no 
QU)rQthanto  bei  good  and  virtqcMi^.;  t^m^,  w)fii«h  fert  w^*^  Qwa 
«tke»  one  wou^  ualur^lly  qevet        -  .  .  ' 
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Hov  oMRes  it  tbeo;  said  I,  that  eveti  thfe^e'gobd  iinai  .them- 
40lT^  are.so  ill  ac<^ptecl;  and  hardly  ever.taken/ezQeiit  .6n.far'> 
therterjps?  Foryirtue,  byitoelf,  istboogphtbutaaillhai^giuo, 
^d  I.  know  few,  ev^o  of  the  religious  itud  devont,  who  take  op 
with  it  any  otherwise,  than  M.cbUdfenjdo.with  physic;  wheiethe 
prod  and  sweetmeat  are  the  potent  motives.  ,  I  .' . 

; '  P.  2^i..  M  fpr.thi^  part  of  virtue,  temperance^  I  think  there 
is  no  need  of  taking  it  pn  aoy.other.  terms  to  recommetid  it^  tbaa 
the  mere  adyantage  of  being  saved  from  intempeiMoe>  and  from 
the  desire,  of.  $hi%8.  npoecessary.. ,  >  : 

For  if  you  can  be  temperate  .withal  towards  life,  and  think  it 
not  so  groat  a.bQttnesSf  whether  it  be  of  fewer  or  more  years,  but 
ifuttisAedwi^i  whiitypu  have  lived,  ean  rise  a.  thankful  guest  from 
a  fujU  liberal  ei^tertainment,  is.  not  this  the  sum  of  all  ?  the  finish- 
ing  stroke  and  very  accompliishment  of  virtue  t  In  this  temper 
of  mind,  what  is  there  can.hinder  us  from  forming  for  ourselves  as 
jl^oipacharaciter  as  we  please?  .  What  is  their  either  good^ 
geqeipns,  or  great,  which  does  not  naturally  flow  from  such  a 
Modest  te.mperance  ?  Let  us  once  gain  this  simple  plain-looked 
virtue,  and  see  whether  the  moresmning  virtues  will  not  follow. 
See,  what  that  oQuntry.of  the  miod>nll  prodlice,  when. by  the 
wholesome  laws  of  this  legislatress  it  has  obtained  its  liberty ! 
.Y^u^.  Phi^l^,  w,ho  are  such  an  admirer  of.civil  liberty,  and  can 
tieprefient.it  to  ^^ournelfwitha^  thousand  several  graces  and  advan- 
tages, can.  you  imagine  no  grace  or  beauty  in  that  original  native 
liberty,  which. sets. us  free  from  so  many  unborn  tyrannies,  pplves 
us  the  priviledge  of  ourselves,  and  makes  us  our  own,  and  mde- 
pep^Uf^  \  A  sort  of  property,  which,  n^ethinks,  is  as.  material  to 
us  to  the  full,  as  that  wluch  secures  us  our  lands.or  revenues. 

P.  265.  That  virtue  should  with  any^show  of  reason  be  .made 
a  victim  (continued  he,  turniiig  hjm^lf.to  his  guesto)  must  have 
appeared  stranger  to  you,  no  doubt,  to  hear  asserted  with  such 
Bi^surance.as  .has  been  done  by  Philooles.  You  jDoukl  conceive 
.no  tgilerabie  ground  for  such  a  spectacle.  In  this  reversed 
triumph  you  expected  perhaps  to  see  some  foreign  conqueror  ex- 
alted, as  either  vice  itself,  or  pleasure,  wit, -spurious  philosophy, 
or  some  false  image  of  truth  or  nature.  Little  were  you  aware 
^hat  the  cruel  enemy  opposed  to  virtue  should  be  reli^ioa  itself ! 
put  you  will  call  to  mind,  that  even  innocently  and  without  any 
^ach^rpus  design,  virtue  is  ofteu^  treated  so  by  those  who  would 
IPagni/y  .to  the.utmost  the  oormption  of  mfin*B  heart  $  and  in  ex- 
posing, as  they  pretend,  the  falsehood  of  human  virtue,  think  to 
extol  religion.  ,   '  \ 

(Tobe'cohtinued'.) 
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INFIDEL  MISSION— FIFTIXNTH  BULLETIN. 

OQindSSPONDENCE   WITH   JOHN   FINCH,    ONE    OF 
THE  ANGRY  LIVERPOOL  UNITARIANS. 


To  Me99ri.  Taylor  and  Carlih*  ' 

OsMTLKMCN^Pleiia  to  inform  no  wten  yoa  ioleiid  to  bmi 
^fbk  for  pablic  db€iiiMii»  Alio  the  plaoe  of  meetiiiip  and  the 
hoar,  ee  yoa  may  expect  aiy  attpmtiiyft»  to  roqaeataa  ex- 
phnlioa  of  eeMn  paMagea  in  ''  TlieLiim»''  and  alao  in  that 
jdmirMe  work  of  Bfr.  CariiWa,  eaUed  ''  Every  Wowm's 
look,''  as  aUo  a  .little  diacaosion  upon  the  moral  tandencv  of 
JUnUmy  and  the  effects  it  haa  proiieed,  and  it  prodncn^r. 
ViUng  yoor  aoawer, 

I  am,  CentlwMW,  Yquis, 

John  Fxnob. 
14,Eaat  Side,  Salt-Howe  Dock, 
LiTorpool,  29th  Aog^*  1829. 

To  John  Fineh. 

61,StAnne-elieet, 
AQir.31,1829. 
John  Finoh— I  was  very  nmch  pleaaed  with  the  receipt  of 
yov  sole,  and  at  the  opportimity,  veiy  mnch  denred,  which  ft 
affoido,  of  brinpng  me  into  contact  wUh  yon.  Thongh  I  pieiBr 
the  company  of  gentlemen,  or  wett-hehared  men,  men  of  good 
naniien,  and  ofgoodoiond  characters,  whatever,  may  be  their 
opioions  on  qpeeidative  pcnnts  in  poliUcs,  morals,  or  theology ; 
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yet,  if  a  roiHaQ  or^i  cttVibroai  were  to  seek  a  trianipii  0Y€t  me, 
in  an  appeal  to  the  saose  ct  k  cDrnpany^  1  would  certainly  not 
shrink  from  the  contest  with  him,  so  as  that  company  would  give 
me  a  patiept  hearing  I  bave  seen  yon  1^  the  latter  character, 
and  even  so,  I  offer  to  meet  you  agtuU».  not  to  seek  a  contention 
with  yon  by  phyrfcal  lbrce»  for  if  yon  ifteiv  to  come  to  that,  I 
should  hand  yon  over  to  the  magistrate ;  but  SQ  sure  am  I,  that 
igvery  thing-  whieb  I  have  either  writlta  or  pabiished,  has  its 
solid  retell  and  most  satisfactory  explanation  to  be  given  with 
it,  that  all  I  desire  is,^  the  proper  time,  place,  manner,  and 
.-eeoipaiiy,  in  which  saah  feasen  and  explaaatiqa  auQT  be  ask^d) 
and  that  a  company  called  together  for  one  puirppse  shall  pol,^ 
insulted  by  havirig  that  purpose  stibverted  by  a  Tufflanly/tll- 
mannered  man,  and  another  subject,  irrelevant  to  that  purpose, 
inttoduped .  in  a  bad  spirit.  I  will,  not  be  aj>arty  to  aninsalt 
offered  to  any  public  company:  ' 

We  met  Mr.  Wright,  on  Friday  evening  last,  for  a  particular 
ppri>08e,  which  WM  well  known  to ^  you,  and  in.  whicb4  as  a 
'partisan  of.  Mr^  Wright's,  you  were  involved  a^  a  pjiifty.  Vcfii 
therefore  disgraced  Mr.  Wright  and  yourself  too/  if  there  be  any 
room  for  disgrace  with  yon,- whicb  1  doubt,  by  your  conduct  on 
that  evening.  Jhefr^t  statement  of  principle. which  you  made 
to  that  company,  as  to  be  inferred  from  '^  The  liion,''  was  &lse> 
Mid  the  Vei^  reverse  of  the  principle  whieh  I  h«ve  xmifoniiiy 
'  advocated.  You  stated,  that  I  was  opposed  to  oiarriag^e4 .  loiever 
wrote*  a  sentence  that  would  bear  the  inference  as  sny  seati/n^t. 
I  aitf  entirely  Che  advocate  of  marriage  and  of  ^marriage  eludy:in 
MSe ;  but  what  I  am  the  advocate  of, }»  relatioa  to  mairage  is, 
t^at>  physiologitelly  speaking,  in  coses  of  ill  <  health  la  Ifab 
female,  pregnancy  shall  not  occur,,  wfaero  gestation  aofd^^caltkr 
parturition  cannot  follow:  and,  politically  ^speaking,  that  it  sbaH 
not  occur,  where  poverty  proclaims  the  absence  of  sustenance 
and  of  the  means  of  proper  care  of  children,  where  indiscri- 
minate procreation  has  the  tendency  to  lessen  the  "inages  of  labbttr 
and  to  produce  all  that  misery  which^  w^  And  prioaiKed,  more 
particularly  in  Lancashire  andm parts  of  Ireland.  I  know,  that 
mankind^  as  well  as  every  other  animal,  cannot  wisely  and 
reasonably  abstain  from  se^cQal  bdmriierce*  1  think  it  should 
b^'eoctera^^ed/  bndcrall  prudent  and  honourable  arrangements, 
most  C0ritainly  in  ^  the  state  of  marriage  ;  and.  therefore,  as 
po^tive  evils  are  t;9nse«}uo(nt;  it  h  Cor  Iboee  positive  evils  that  I 
bate  proposed  and  do  still,  with  mo^e  2eal,  as  H  have  nior^ 
experience,  propose  aremedy  or  a  preventive* 

lake  eveiy  other  person,  I  was  shocked  at  the  Qrst.thot^bt 
of  this  kind.  1  felt  much  as  you  appear  to  (eel  on  the.  «iib|ect ; 
imt  certainly  not  to  lead  me^  into  suth  a  bad  spirit  and  b|Ml 
manners.    In  the  year  1822,  the  case  was  submitted  to  my  coo- 
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lUentrod,^  8  ciftle  of  the  Unft  6tiM  df  poKtteal'etonoinhts  in 
tfatt  country,  as  the  finale  of  their  studies,  how  best  to  ittiproTe 
Uie  condition  of  mai&ind,  and  more  paitiecHlarly'hoW  'best  *U) 
appljr  the  earliest  pottible  check  to  the  growibg:  distriesses  of  thb 
workings  people  of  this  cdnntry.    I  was  requested,  in  the  leito^ 
motbcnt^  of  my  itoprisonnkent,  to  think  seribnsly  of  the  ttiattei^^ 
and  to  write  down '  all  the  objections  to  it  I  conid  think  otl    I 
b^n  to  write  stway,  as  every  novice^  on  the  subject  does,  about 
beii^  horrified  s^  the  ii^delicacy>  th^  indedency;  the  destructioh 
oT  cSa&tity^  the  demoralisation,  the  violation  of  the  laMrs  of 
oflitire^&c.  k^„  whf^  ^onld  ensue ;  hot  I  wsis  tnosf  completed 
adsweredy  a.iid  ond  of  my  opponents  was  a  titled  iodff.   Tfan 
ym  not  done  in  a  moment.    I  have  ever  held  to  opinions  or 
prejtidices  in  a  very  stubborn  way,  and  have  given  great  trouble 
to  ihosie  who  have  taken  pains  to  instract  me.    But,  fpr  thei^ 
pain,  I  always  held  out  to  them  this  encouragement,  that,  wh^ 
I  saw  the  thing  to  be  right.  I  would  certainly  act  upon  it.    It 
tooirmb  three  yeatu; three  years  of  altaiost  solitary  imprisonniieht; 
to  ODderistand,  to  see  all  the  be&rihgs  of,  and  to  think  well  of  thig 
snbjeet    But  I  no  sooner  satisfied  myself,  than  I  determined  to 
promalgate  it.    Thb  I  have  done :  this,  at  all  hazards  attd  <Sdn^ 
Kqu^ncesi  I  will*  continue  to  do.    I  ^rant  that  better  poli^^l 
arnngemeots  In  goviemment,  legislation,  &c.   will  'abate  the 
di^lressG^  and  meiid  the  condition  of  the  people ;  but  therb  wilj[ 
em  naturally  M  a  partial  ticfcfd  of  this  preventive,  of  positive 
arid  ev«r-tfri6ing  dvii,  which  I  propose. 

Koow^  that  this*  subject  has  been  lectured  upbn  and  the 
pilociphi'  teeomttiended,  by  John  IlfarshjAll,  Esq.,  the  present 
member  of  oartiaAi^tit  fbr  the  county  of  Tork,  to  the  wdrking 
people  of  Lfeeii,  ^pi^cialiy  invited  for  that  purpose  to  the  Goundl 
House  or  T6wn  Hall  of  Le^s. 

Know^  that  Peter  Macctil  loch,  the  eminent  politicaF  eeonombt 
of  Edinburgh,  has  hinted  th6  necessity  of  the  observance  in  his 
lictiiVeB* 

I  know,  tbat'some  of  the' cleverest  and  most  amiable  men  in' 
this  coBatry,  ibemberii  of  parttament,  magistrates,  and  othenr,^ 
loond  jn  mind  6nd  sound  in  morals,  see  the  Necessity  and  the* 
great  consecjodnt  good  of  introducing  the  principle  into,  human 
society  generally,-  and  more  particufaHy  itito  this  country,  and 
aro  thcfofore  its  advocates,    fo  France  it  is  already  general,  the 
priDcipte'having  been  there  iiitrodueM  h  hukidred  yea(rs  ago,  by' 
a  missal  from  the  see  of  RomV.      ' 

ibaveieasoDs  to  think,  thata  cdrl^dt  understanding  of  iltis 
principfe  haft'  m&de  its  ^^y  extensively  &to  thel^sla^re^a^d 
eieo'  into  ^the  cabinet  of  thi^  oouHtty ;  and  I  ktt6w,  by  some^ ' 
thing:  higher  than  prophetic  power^  I  know,  by  its  good  fouinl-'* 
atioa,  and  gteat*  even  incalculably  good  moftil  effects,,  that 'it 
most  sooner  or  later  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  this  and  of 
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oVeiy  other  Gomi.ti7.  1  have,  «[iice  the  veap  )926»ip  ^Ueh  I 
ArsI  pgblisbed  it,  aoM  pnaoy  thousand  copies  of  that  publication 
in  each  year ;  I  know,  by  direct  personal  report,  that  its  recom- 
oiendalions  have  been  extenrively  acted  upon ;  I  have  received 
the  thanks  of  many  married  women  In  the  face  of  their  bosbaods 
for  that  publication ;  and  I  challenge  the  world, to  show  a  single 
case  of  mischief  or  bad  eflTect  that  has  arisen  from  it. 

You  have,  in  your  note,  insolently  mix^  op  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  with  this  and  with  the  Atheistical  question ;  both 
questions  with  which  he  does,  not  meddle,  and  in  favour  of 
which,  he  certainly  has  nowhere  publicly  avowed  him^f.  You 
have  played  the  part  of  the  bad  religions  man ;  for,  there  are  bad 
men  in  all  sects.  You^  as  a  Unitarian,  professing  to  be  religious, 
liave  exhibited  the  spirit  of  the  bad  Roman  Catholic,  who 
would  kindle  a  faggot  to  bum  his  religious  opponent  You 
have  ^  exhibited  the  spirit  of  the  bad  Protestant,  who  would 
persecute  the  Unitarian.  You  would  be  the  bad  man  of  any  sect ; 
therefore,  I  hope,  unless  you  can  mend  that  spirit  and  that  moral 
character,  you  will  never  avow  yourself  to  be  an  Infidel. 

I  am  informed,  that  you  have  been  a  subordinate  preacher  and 
a  sort  of  voluntary  emissary  among  the  Unitarians,  and  I  can 
perceive  and  you  can  feel,  that  fill  your  soreness  about  the 
'*  Every  Wcnian's  Book,''  has  arisen  ftom  the  sorry  i^ppearances 
which  yoursoperior  preachers,  Wright,  Hinckes^  and  Grundy, 
have  made  before  us,  upon  the  merits  of  the  Christien  religion. 
You  aim  to  draw  us  off  from  that,  and  to  blind  the  pul>lic  as  to 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  the  discussion  of  another  Question. 
You  will  not  succeed.  So  sure  as  you  disturb  any  audience 
which  we  convene,  or  attempt  to  divert  its  attention  by  your 
<;lamours  on  any  other  subject,  so  sure  shall  you  be  put' into 
custody,  as  a  breaker  of  the  peace,  and  I  promise  to  prosecute 
you  as  such.  I  can  heap  disgrace  on  your  Uniiariao  cause,  if  I 
mil  in  heaping  legal  penftlties  on  you. 

But  this  I  offer  you,  and  this,  if  yon  have  a  bosom  sensible  of 
shame,  you  will  be  satisfied  with,  that  eepmted  inm  my  engage- 
ments in  conjunction  with  the  R«v.  Mr.  Taylor,  I  will  meet  you 
at  any  time,  within  the  next  six  days,  before  any  company  that 
you  can  convene,  in  any  place,  at  an  hoar's  notice,  to  discoss  the 
merits  of  the  population,  or  ''  Every  Woman's  Book,"  or  Athe- 
istical question,  or  any  other  question,  that  your  troubled  and 
mischievous  head  can  devise.  1  will  ask  nothing  but  a  beariner, 
a  silent  hearing.  Moreover,  I  will,  with  a  pledge,  for  their 
return,  for  I  will  not  trust  you  with  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  furnish 
,  you  with  a  loan  of  every  book  or  pamphlet  which  I  have 
published,  to  be  brought  against  me  at  the  time  of  such  a 
discussion. 

Ask  thyself,  John  Pinch,  if  thy  conduct  in  life  will  bear  the 
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same  sort  of  scratiby.    I  have  thought  you  worth  so  lobg:  aflutter 
only,  becaose  I  intend  to  print  it  with  your  iiQle. 

Richard  C/bKULc. 

P.S.— One  of  the  most  atriking;  proofs  of  the  good  effects  of 
our  mission  as  Infidels,  is,  that  we  haTe  maddemdy  made  des- 
perate; and  have  found  oatrage  from  among  no  other  sects  than 
those  hypocritical  pretenders  to  be  reasonable  and  to  love  tmlh, 
the  Unitarians,  whom  we  have  now  onmasked.  They  are  now 
the  persecutors  of  the  day  in'  thei^  torn.  They  are  now  the 
|>rTDcipal  persecDtorsof  the  Infidels.  I  would  say  to  you  what  I 
said  to  Santley  the  bbolueller,  another  enraged  Unitarian,  and 
to  Dansford,  the  surgical  instrument  maker,  another,  that  the 
man,  who  says  my  '^£very  Woman's  Book,"  is  not  fit  to  be  pat 
ioto  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  and,  who,  while  gnashing  his 
teeth  and  straining  at  this  ffnat  .of  merely  alleged  and  fUselj^ 
alleged  obscenity,  can  swallow  and  put  constantly  and  forcedly 
bto  the  hands  of  his  daughter  and  children  of  all  ages,  and  naake 
them  swallow  that  camel  of  real  and  universally-acknowledged 
ohfloenity  which  is  found  in  the  Bible,  that  vilest,  most  atrocious, 
and  most  lying  of  all  obscene  tales  thai  ever  issued  (rom  the  pen 
or  brain  of .  man  or  woman ;  the  story  of  Lot  ^nd  hh  daughters^ 
and  the  other  vile,  atrocious,  and  dirty  Jewish  tales— Ja  a  rascally 
hypocrite,  of  whose  company  I  am  ashamed,  and  whom,  knowing, 
1  will  shun. 


On  Friday  evening,  the  28th  of  Aagust,  after  we  had  pa>- 
veriied  into  fXKvder  pimperlimpimp,  Hm  two  adamantine  pillars 
of  Unitarian  faith,  set  ap  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Wright,  the  institiUionof 
tkejirsi  dag  oa  a  8abb(Uh,  and  the  Saeratnent  of  the  Lord^e 
Supper,  iho  disoossieiibyeaoseatol  alifiarties  being  over,  tfnd 
the  hoar  ^ven,  a  naa,  who  woeara  broad  eleth,  of  the  nameef 
John  j^nch,  got  up  to.  call  the  aHeistion  of  the  company  tothe 
ehaiMtera  of  the  lafidel'MiasiOBaries,  as  set  forth  m  "^  The  Lion," 
sad  b^gau  to  gvre  it  a  charaeteK  of  the  vilest  kuMl,  without 
leading  a  sentence  fixMDn  it.  His  condnet  created  great  upioai; 
he  showed  himself  to  be  a  great  ruffian,  seeking  a  riot,  and  the 
lights  had  to  be  put  out  to  get  him  out  of  the  room. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  A  SWEDENBORGIAN 
PREACHER. 

''  To  Messre.  Taylor  mndCdrlile. 

Liverpool,*  Aug.  29,  m9. 
ClK^LaMKN,— As  you  have  challenged  the  ministers  of  Chris- 
^i*iuty  to  defend  tlieir  cause,  and  leAite  the  principles  of  Inl- 
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deli^»«;lb0^  leave  respectftiUy  to  say  that  I  will  meet  yon  on 
Monday  oext,  or  any  evening  djirioj^  the  week  that  may  be  more 
conveiiieAt  to- yow^ providing  you  will  find  a  place  and  guarantee 
me  free  of  expence,  and  give  me  six  hours'  notice. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,' 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Pireet,  R.  G*  Sabldon. 

''  Rey.  R.  G.  Sheldon,  LiverpooL*' 


'    .  (Answer.) 

To  the  Rev.  R.  6.  Sheldon. 

61,  St.  Anne-street,  August  30, 1829. 
Ret.  Sir — We  feel  pledged  to  meet  any  minister  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  resident  in  any  town,  in  which  we  put  forth  our 
chaliieng6,  or  from  any  other  town,  io  as  he  be  Of  known  and 
respectable  sending  in  society.  We  have  not,  as  far  as  we 
remeiriber,  fburid  your  name  in  the  Liverpool  Directory,  and 
have,  therefore,  to  request,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  us 
of  your  residence,  or,  at  least,  of  what  congregation  you  are  a 
minister/  that  we  may  announce  the  proposed  discussipn  or  act 
accordingly.  We  have  engaged  the  Gothic  Ball  for  four  days 
Of  next  week.  .  It  is  situated  in  Hood-street^  and  is  the  best  place 
we  can  obtain  and  hold  after  engagement.  We  offer  fifty  pounds 
for  a  month's  use  of  a  central  and  respectable  chapel  in  Liver- 
pool. Our  days  of  meeting  public  company  next  week  are 
Tnqsday;  Wednesday,  Tfaarsday,  and  Friday. 

.  Reapeetfally, 
\    .K       .  RrOHARD  CarlUiB. 

.NoTB.r^We  have  aiqce  heard  that  Mr.  Sheldon  as  a  druggist  in 
this  town,  a  Saint  Paul  in  penon^aBd  an  aapiriog  preacher  in  the 
•ect  of  Swedeobofgians.  If  the  gentleman  oomte  forth,  we  have 
need  6f  a  prayer,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  whole  conpaay  present, 
^Good  Lord  deliver  us  from  the  cabaHstico-metaphysico^theO' 
logieooChristianism  of  the  Swedenborgian." 


The  following  notice  was  on  Sunday  morning  last  sent  to  Mr. 
Carlile,  to  whien  he  answered  in  the  adjoining  note : — 
**  A  Discoaiw  on  the  Effects  of  Christianity, 
''  Which  have  been  produced  on  the  Political  and  Moral  condi- 
tion of  Mankind,  will  be  delivered  at  the  Unitarian  Meeting- 
House,  Hnnter-street,  this  evening  (Sunday,)  Aug.  30, 
"By F.  B.  WRiGHTi 
^*  *m*  Berviee  to  oomnenee  at  half-past  Six/' 


WUr  uov.  d9& 


To  Jir.  F.  B.  Wright. 

North  Star,  ByroiD  8troei», 
Aug.  30, 1829. 
Ifr.  Ricbftrd  Ciurlile  presents  his  complimeiits  to  Mr.  F.  B. 
Wright,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  notice  of  bis  intended  dis- 
oooree,  as  an  historical  statement  of  the  political  and  moral  ad* 
Tantages  (presuming  effects  to  mean  advantages)  which  Chris- 
tJtaify  has  introduce  among  mankind^  for  this  evening,  and  begs 
leave  to  say,  that  he  will  attend  to  hear  4t,  if  Mr.  W.  will  allow 
Mr.  C.  to  ^rplain  any  historical  errors  that  Mr.  W^  may  fall  into, 
slier  the  s^rvice.is  i>ver,.Mr.  C.  pledging  himself  not  to  attack  the 
Cbristian  religion  on  this  occasion ;  but  desiring  only  to  correct, 
that  which  he  fiears  most  be  misconception,  according  to  the  title 
of  the  discourse,  and  to  do*  this  before  the  same  congregation,  in 
tbe  be^t  spirit  in  which  man  can  communicate  with  man :  pledg* 
ifig  Um'self  also  to  be  entirely  silent,  if  no  error  in  histoq^  arise 
from.ttr.  W.  ,       - 

NpTB. — Proposal  declined  because  it  was  a  place  of  worship.  * 
Attendance  declined  because  it  was  a  place  of  worship,  and  tibt 
diselu^ion  aUd  truth.  R.  C 


The  Infidel  Mission'arieis  will  be  at  Wigan,  on  Monday  Sep- 
tsfliber  7**Tftt  Blackburn,  on  ^^ay  Sept.  •8— at  Bury,  on  Wed- 
nesday Sept.  9— at  Hyde,  on  Thursday  Sept.  10— at  Hudders- 
leld,  Friday,.  Sept.  11,  and  at  Nottingham,  bn  their  return  to 
London,  ^probably  on  the  18th  or  I4th.  They  have  succeeded, 
eve^'  'where  visited;  but  in  the  latter  place,  and  will  not 
ob{#6t  to  oflciate  there  on  their  return,  if  a  place  be  prepared  for 
them. 

The  following  placard  is  now  on  the  walls  of  Liverpool ;     ' 

''THE  INFIDBL  MISSIONARISa  TRIUMPHANT. 

'*'The  Rev!  R.  Taylor,  A.B.  and  Mr.  Richard  Carlfle  will  pifescfnt 
themselves  to  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  in  the  best  smtiLble 
nx>m  of  which  they  can  possess  themselves,  being  the  Gothic 
Room  in  Hood-street,  Whitechapel,  twice  a  day,  on  four  days  of 
the  present  week,  firom  ten  to  one  in  the  morning,  and  from  seven 
to  ten  in  the  evening,  of  the  Tuesday,  Wedi^sday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  in  which  and  at  which  time,  they  will  engage  any 
pieaefaers,  or  other  competent  persons,  in  discusnon  on  the  merits 
of  the  Obiristiaii  religion^  or  in  the  alraence  of  such  preachers,  &e. 
they  will  communicate  most  important  information  on  the  sub* 
j^.  Admissbn  can  be  had  by  tickets  onlj,  price  one  shilling, 
Which  may  be  hadatthebar  of  the  Gothic  Room,  and  by  post 
JMdd  application  to  Mr.  Carlile. 
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N.B.  Two  mUkUn,  wm  opponents,  have  pronuaed  iMr  at- 
tendance. 


Notitse.— Fifty  poandB  will  be  given  by  the  Infidel  Miaiionariee 
for  a  month's  oie  of  a  respectable  chapel  in  a  central  part  of 
LiveifiboJ. 


PROTOCOL  OF  THE  REV.  DAVID  THOM'S  INT&NDBD 
A&OUBfENT. 


Liverpool,  10th  August,  1829. 
Mr.  Thom  begs  leave  to  submit  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Carlisle 
the  followid^  brief  statement  of  the  subject-matter  in  dispute 
between  him  and  them  :— 

The  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  books 
called  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  commonly  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.  such  as  are  external,  or  historical^  and  such  as  are  interiml,  or 
arise  from  the  scriptures  themselves. 

]  The  former  Mr.  Thom  has  always  considered  sufficient  to 
nigaiive,  or  at  least  to  neutralise,  the  arguments  of  Deists.    Bui  ^ 
this  is  the  nUmM  that  he  can  say  with  respect  to  them.    Such' 
evidences,  if  fairly  eThMted,  beinr  of  the  nature  of  hmnum 
UMiimony  and  human  reaaoni$ig9,  however  snecessAilly  tbsy 
nuy  refute  objections,  leave  the  mind,  in  regavd'  to  a  divine^ 
teMtimonpf  eScaetly  where  they  find  it.   The  question  stillremains 
nnlouched — Is  the  book  called  the  Bible  tbdiprodnetion  of  nseiii,  or 
does  it  derive  its  origin  from  a  higher  source  I   And  this  is  a 
question  to  which,  on  the  suppoaitton  of  the  loiter  pari  of  ike 
atiomative  being  true,  neither  human  testim^y  nor  haman 
reasonings  caQQ  supply  an  answer. 

The  latter,  or  the  internal  evidences,  Mr.  Thon  considers  the 
onlff  ground  upon  which  any  man  can  be  satisfied  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  a  divine  teeUmonp. 

The  medium  by  which  Mr.-Thom  has  been  led  to  entertain 
this  view  is,  his  conviction  of  the  necessary  inferiority  of  all  other 
evidence  to  the  testimony  of  Ood.  Our  conclusions,  if  legitimate, 
being  deduced  from  what  is  more  clear,  and  not  from  what  is 
^ore  obscure — ^fh>m  what  is  possessed  of  greater,  and  not  fh>m 
what  is  possessed  of  lesser  authority,  it  follows,  that  if  the  scrip- 
tures csn  be  proved  to  be  divine  by  evidence  which  is  esstomal 
and  independent  of  themselves,  such  evidence  must  be  clearer 
and  possessed  of  more  authority  than  they  are.  What  reflectiDg 
individual,  however,  does  not  perceive,  that  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  scriptures,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  supposition  are  divine, 
by  evidence  which  by  the  terms  of  the  same  supposition  is  ne< 
sarily  inferior,  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  of  all  absurdities. 
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Il^ypwrttQlfr*Tliom»  therafeTO^to  be4ia4e»tftMe;  that  tamUm 
the  scriptores  can  bd  proved  to* be  divine  by  intetnal  evideMeyor. 
ia  oUmr  words,  nnlew  their  divine  origin  can  be  proved  from 
theoMrtveBy  thero  isna  way  on  which  they  can  be  proved  at.  all*  . 

Pasnng  over  the  other  internal  evidences  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  scriptures  which  are  commonly  enomerated  andinidHed 
on,  saeh  as  the  unity  of  design,  consistenegf  mqfeetp,  simptieitf, 
and  to  on,  which  aro  apparent  throughout  the  whole,  Mr,  Thorn 
hu  no  hesitation  in  specifying  the  noveltf/  and  importance  of  the 
information  which  they  communicate  as  what  have  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  satisfy  him  that  they  proceed  from  God.    Had  not  the  . 
seriptores  supplied  him  with  views  and  principles  of  the  most 
important  kind,  to  which  he  must  otherwise  and  necessarily  have 
ravsioed  a  stranger^  he  confesses  tiiat  he  should,  have  wanted 
ooe>of  the  most  poiMferfuly  and  to  him  convincing,  aigaments  in- 
their  favour.    The  fact  of  the  scriptures  beu^  a  revdaiion,  ccm-  * 
stitates  to  him  the  |;rand  proof  of  their  diinmt^* 

It  has  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Carlile,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
diYine.rovelation  existing^  and  of  the  mind  being  satisfied  that  it 
does  so,  it  must  convince  bv  means  of  its  internal  evidences,  tbe 
wiyway  in  which  Mr.  Thorn  j^Ueges  thai  the  scriptures  have 
convinced  him.  It  is  true  thJEtt  Mr,  Carlile's  admission  is  entirely 
hypothetical,  but  Mr.  Thorn  cannot  lielp  deemins.it  of  great 
iAfortanee. 

My.  Thon^  on  the  other  hand,  admits  that  the  scriptures  i^i 
sdinne  revelation  only  to  him  by  whom  they  are  seen  to  be  ^;* 
or,  in  other  words,  by  whom  the  internal  evidences  of  their  truth; 
and  oiiffin  are  seen  and  appreciated.  .      > .. 

A$  the  testimony  of  Ood»  when  apprehended,  cannot  from  its^ 
very  nature  produce  a  conviction  short  of  absohUe  and  infallifi^ 
eerUUntff,  and  must  in  this  way  stand  distinguished  from  ii^e^ 
testimony  of  man*,  Mr.  Thom  has  no  hesitation  in  avowing  that- 
he  iMdiqlutelff  and  infidlibly  certain  of  tbe  troth  and  divine 
origin  of  the  scriptures. 

But  although  Mr.  Thom  has  an  absolute  and  infallible  certainty 
of.  this  fact,  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  understanding  of  the 
icnptures  themselves,  he;  nevertheless  perpeives  and  freely  ajdmitS/ 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  relinquhh  Christianity,  and 
embrace  Infidelity,  if  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Carlile  could  succeed 
io  establishing  the  following  position,  viz. 

That  the  Jcnowledge  of  God  might  have  been  acquiried  by 
mao^  independently  of  the  scriptnces  altogether,  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  his  mental  faculties. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  establish  the  (act  of  the  ability  of, 
the  human  mind  by  its  otm  natural  powers  to  discover  the, 
existence  and  perfections  of  God,  would  be  to  overturn  thf- 

«  i  John  V.  9. 


tHfe    MON. 

meusitff  of  rn^iUtUim.    And  t<>  deniimfttmle  revelalioB  16  be 

Air.  iTbom  is  sattsied  tliat  YAe  very  idea  tfa  divine  revdaiion 
owss'ttB  ^drigin  t»  the  fact  of  the  ellxtsteiiee  0f  tmeh  a  revelaiion. 
The  iRtttf  Whe  undertakes  to  disprove  this'WHt  sot  be  long* in  dis- 
oOfcviegp  ihM  he  lias  raMier.a  diffienft  task  topetform,  as  he  mut 
not  meneHy  tettite  thosd  ar;giraiefits  of  the  Teateed  wbieh/  m  bis 
(Mr.  Them's)  opinion;  have  eonolositelyehown  tradition  to  be 
the  source  of  all  the  kiKiwled|e'(ir  God  wbieh  ever  obtained 
among  heathte  ibaltons/ hot  likewise  establish  positively  the* 
ability  ^f  nmn  le  beeome  tN^(](aainted  with  Ood^  -Without  any 
iBrect  revelatiM  froin  him,  by  f^rbofi^  soniewhat  better  tban 
these  addsced  by  Tboinas  Pafn^  and  Ahshdeaoon  Pafoy. 
•  Mrs^Tfaem  ftiHher  adniito  that  M^faith  far  the  scripUires  as  flie 
weid  ofOod  wotild  be  ehtirefysutmrted/  If  .fifiessrs.  Taylor  and 
GUrnie  «oirld  eslaHlMk^  Ht^j  i^f  %hp  fMOv^  posittbns,-  viz. 

Ist.  That  thcf eldstientid^f  itllatig^iiapenerfo  nianifa'tfit/Nw* 

•'••    •  ^      'mkypt,:\'       •-'•'  •         '-v-  • ;'   ■ 

'     Mly.  liiat  mppb&og  sdeh  a  Being  iot  e^/  tf  is-impogMle 

fo/t  him  to  reveal  fiihiielf  to  hMereaiuree*;  6r. 

Mly.  That  sopp^ii^g  ^^  "^  We  reve^^d  i&ta^\fy  it  is 

(mp^tteike  for  ^im  to  liove  clofwe  eo  thnntgh  sueh  a. 

'  ''meMmmn$4ke9eript^re9. ' 

The  proof  of  the  firs^  of  the^e  pQsiti^os  wottld.estabUsh  Atbeisn ; 
tfcepKKif  of  Ifae^ecoad  wonld  tapersede  thei^tees^  ef exatniiiing' 
the  seriptores  altogether;  and  the  proof  of  the  third  wonldaet 
the-seriptares  aside,  as  having  been  weighed  in  tAe  hdlanee  etnd 
found  foan$ing.  The  proof  of  any  of  them  woMd'  be  abffleient  to 
overtam  Mr.  Thorn's  belief;  bat  befete  estabfishing*  the  last,  it 
ifroQld  be  niseessary  to  show  that  the  ncriptiires  had'been  nnder- 
ghfod'  before  being  reftfclecf .  Indeed^  Mr.  Tfaom  is  content  to  peril 
tbe  natter  on  this  siogle'pointi  that 'the  seriptares  were  never  yet 
r^e^ed,  nay,  that  they  were  never  dmAted  of,  by  aqy  man  by 
whom  they  were  understood. 

Mr.  Thoitt  has  only  to,  add,  that  he  wbonndertakes  ta prove 
saiy  of  the  above  positioDSy  assumes  groqnd  higher  than  that 
wfeeh  a  being  situated  and  eonstitnted  like  man  is  entitled  to  do, 
as  he  viftaally  declares  himself  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
posfiUe  conditionasnd  lelations'Of  thing^;  and  yet,  unless  the 
imposeilnUtff  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  cases  be  substantiated, 
the  Infic^el,  for  aught  be  ImoWs,  may  after  all  lie  in  the  wrong. 
£«!  himprovb  that  a^Jod^  or  a  divtee  revelation,  or  sueh  a  reve- 
lation as  the  scriptures,  tt  in^posMl^,  atd  the  whole  fabric  of' 
Ohristianity  is  at  once  sobverted ;  irat  if  lie  cannot  succeed  in, 
dt^gsoytheefaaracter  of  a  ^Sceptic  or  Doubter  is  the  higheat  to 
Wnich  he  can  preteM* 

Da  Thom  . 
To  the  Rev.  Robert  Tayl6r,  A.  B.,  fcc. 
^  And  Richard  Carlile,  Esq. 


T«llt:  Li«M. 


THE  REV;  nm.  TfiOM-6  ULTIM AtOMi 

•    ■    •  .     i  ,  . 

LiviMrpool,  l^lh  Augwt,  I82e:! 
GBNTbi£iftsi9»^Ii«mgr  beeDlteinttiMnBtiof  imwiainyio^j^ou 
a  pnUic  IwaiiBgv  to  which  i  ain  Ml  j.  antuledybii  'V^tre.  fiuriy 
enliilad,.!  eimiioi  pere^lve  afeqr  mMriy  obJMl  ^hich.  is  t^.te 
gained  by  my  making*  a  second  Bpfeusbmu     .  • 

Waam totally ^atvaKaoce  mto'xmt p9tmoipU&  ^frka^mdkg. 
assume  that  the  scri^oret. tie. tb^  worn  of  Gad;  .ytou  d^n^ithat 
they  are  ao:  f  asaame  Ihaf  ih€  dimne  origin  of  the  acriptarec 
cannot  be.)*oTed  by  mere  human  principles,  seeing  that  what 
they  aapply  the  mind  with  are-jftMnolijste  ofa*ei^peiFmt'de$erip' 
iion  f  yoQy  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that'wbart  eamiot  be  piomi 
by  the  principle*  of  human  reason  is  not  fiom  God:  I  asaome 
that  the  very  idea  m  a  divine  revelatidn  pWea  ita  orig^  to  the 
fact  of  such  a  revelation  eor^ltng ;  ypu  afaip  trae^ffi  the  idea 
to  lie  mere  euggeitiorig  of  the  human  mind.  Tn  one  word^ 
I  assame  that  the  aeriptarea  cannot  be  tried  by  any  teat  or 
standard,  becaaae  they  are  thetiaelvea  the  test  or  standard  by 
which  ait  V^^^  apd  aentiments  of  a  religious  kind  are  to  be  tried, 
and  ^eauae  to. submit  them  to  be  tried  by  ^ajt' teat  prbtandava 
imild  be  at  aac0  to  acknowledge  :ttaeir  joferi^rity ;.  you,  oH  the 
conii^ry^  ^Pfonld  have  the  Qod  of  ftrntfa  to  Head  bil  oauae  iat«the 
tribanal  of  hja  creaiorea».||i4  to  aabmit/to  hai^e  !hi«' testimony 
tii^d^n^  f^soe^imnod'bytheipeffeef'iisMemofhmmanroamnH  • 
.  Xhis.diArence  baa  b^ep  ffablieiy  staled  to  the.aedtioMBJts 
which;  in  the  (aoe  of  the  aaaembled  andiekieev  1  eayteaaed  yester^ 
dtf  eveningr  I  atedfaatly  iSdfaiare ;  I  tell  you  Ibat  .no  effortav  of 
yoora  can  ahake^  moch  leaa  aabve^t^  my  convictieDa.'  Why  ibed 
iw^aeeiite  farther  a  fraitleas  cootroverajK  ? 

It  has  all  along*  been  my  anxiooa  desire  that  yoitahoukl  have 
sp  opportunity  of  provoking'  diacusaieD  .with  those  who  mig'ht  be 
content  to  meet  you  on  f^^rcwn  ground.  I  wanted  thereby  to 
ikpw  to  the  celigi<nia  pofolie  ibe  infsricffity  of  carnal  weapesa 
to  those  with  which  Chriatiana  are  siq>p{ied  from  the  armMry  of 
Ood.  Yon  have  had  the  opportunity  of  provoking  adiaeoaaion 
snMieVetsona  of  the  deaeiiptipn  alluded  to^- and  what  vtoadd  you 
hsyemoK6? 

:  This  beiDg  the  caae,  altho^liit  was  my  original  intention  to 
halve  appeami  and  apdkeo  on^wo.diffirent  'eveaiQga,  1  moat 
d^^lite  taking  any  forther  part  in  yo«r  public  diaenaaiooa. 
.  W^ie  it  neoeaaaiy^  I  could  apecify.a  vaaiety  of  other  re^aotos 
which  indttce-me  to  hate  nothing  mara  ado  with  the  baakieaa^ 
llfs  peivSnl  wdtetnent  of  friend^  upon  wimsei^toetiesiirte  dnd 
Cftrisltm  Byai|)athies  1  have  neither  right  nor  inclination  to 
4rw  further,  and  my  instinctive  :sbb6rrence  of  Iweiy  tbmg  like 
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ao  appioztiiMftioil  to  a  bveach  oC  the  peace,  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  infleenee  me  ia  takii^  tUt-  present  -  itep.  Bat»  it 
having  now  been  openly  avowed  by  both  tides  that  they  want 
common  principles  of  reasoning,  what  better  or  stronger  reason 
for  reatalingvflfcoetdKre  need  be  adduced  ? 

i  have  antbority  to  laqoest  yon^to  hstad  me  a  nolo  of  the  ex* 
peneiH  .which  have  already  been  inebmd  in  terms  of  oor  original 
agreement  The  money  collected  at  the  door  will,  of  eoone, 
be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  :these. 

.  From  tins  time  forward  yon  «will  consider  my  agreement  with 
yon  as  to  holding  a  public  meetiag  at  an  end. 

I  am.  Gentlemen^  yoor's,  &C. 

D.  Thom  . 
To  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Carlile, 
St.  Ann  Street. 


INPI0ISL  Mtt8!0N.-FIFrEENTH  BULtETlN. 


Head-qeartecB,  Liverpool, 
• '^  Thursday,  Auntt  27th,  1829. 

Arm  hvmgHlmited  upon  expectations  held  out  to  us,  that  ^M 
couhl  have  the  Mueie  HaU ;  that  there  would  be  no  objeetiori 
to  let  it  to  us  for  the  pnr^ose  of  thei  discussion  to  be  htold  by  su^ 
in  our  avowed  ehaiueter  as  Inpidkl  MneiONAHtue^  and  upon  an 
understanding  that  tmr  Kne  of  argument  should  extend  to  the 
disproof  of  Christianity  altogether:  and  having  been  disap- 
pointed, by  whatoontrJfMMieet  mid  management,  f  say  not 

Alter  havhig  all  but  engaged  the  R&ffot  Amphitheatre,  and 
been  counteracted  by  the  liberal  soggestion'of  the  mayor,  that 
**  if  it  shouM  be  let  to  us,  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  never 
be  let  again  :^—- 

Alter  having  aetnally  engaged,  paid  the  money,  and  taken  thd 
receipt  for  the  Large  Roam  €f  the  JTtbig'e  Arme,  in  Castle- 
street  :  and  again,'  by  like  magisterial  libefality,  bten  obliged  to 
publish  Ikesh  placards,  and  torccirsct  our  printed  tickets  of  ad- 
mission :  and  again. 

After  having  actually. engaged,  paid  the  money,  taken  the 
receipt,  repubhshed  our  placards,  and  corrected  our  tickets,  for 
the  Gprnneemnm  of  the  Yerk  Hetd,  and  again  been  disappoinied 
by  like  .magisterial  interfMonce.  At  the  last  hour  of  act  vre 
made  a  hit.  We  engaged,  we  got^  vre  obtained  the  Shiptarighfe 
HaU,  Bond-etreet,  that  is,  we  Aoee  had  it!  With  us,  the  past 
alone  is  sure,  they  cant  but  say,  tee  And  <t  • 

Nmther  the  unfovourable  state  of  the  vireather,  nor  the  having 
to  run  from  pillar  to  post,  nor  the  distant  and  obscure  parti  of 
the  town,  nor  the  absolute  uncertainty,  nortbc'brief  summons  of 
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leu  thaD  ao  boor's  notice,  Uadefed  in  lirom  having^  an  aodbAiee 
of  eight  heWcad. persona  of  a  highly  retpedable  character, 
many  of  them  eoniing  in  caniages,  and  ine  whdle  payiqgan 
aaimaled  attenftion  from  seven  till  defen  o'eloek,  and  even  dien 
apparently  relactant  to  retiie.  For  the  canse  of  tnith  indeed  it  was 
a  splendid  scene.  It  was  a  gleriona  trimnph.  Bight  fanndred, 
at  least  eight  bnndred  of  tte  most  respectable  inhafaitanIS' of 
Li?erpool  hsre  listened  to  the  argnments  of  the  It^/UM  Ifittion- 
arie8.  I  oonld  perceive  that  my  brother  lipostle  caqght  the  eothi|-^ 
siasm  of  the  scene,  was  creatediy  it  into  the  Tory  man  it  called 
for,  and  spite  of  all  the  harassing  falignes  and  Teaations  he  had 
gODO  throQgfa,.  was  **  Rtehaid  himself  again.*— I  know  another 
who  was  quite  up  to  the  challenge  of  the  field. 

Liverpool  has  seen,  Liverpool  aeknowledges  that  something 
can  be  said  on  onr  side,  and  said  in  sock  a  way  as  to  provoke 
bifrotry  itself  to  wish  for  more  of  it.  It  is  acknowledf^  that 
so.inleresting,  so  fair,  so  liberal,  so  noble  a  discnssion  had  never 
before  been  witnessed.  The  Magnires  and  Popes  in  Ireland ;  the 
Csptani  Gordon  and  his'  opponent  Catholics  in  England,  never 
approached  the  respeetabiUty  of  the  discussion  of  tbemeiits  of 
Cfaistianity. 

We  may  now  consider  the  impediments  thrown  in  our  way, 
and  the  inconveniences  we  have  surmounted,  aafheministeia  of 
oor  fortune.  Noplace  that  w,e  could  have  engaged,  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  the  auditory  that  would 
hkfe  given  mug  price  for  admission.  The  mayor  WooM  certainly 
bave  prevoitea  our  having  the  room,  had  there  been  but  breath-^ 
iog  time  for  the  report  to  have  reached  him.  And  what  was  stilt 
Bwre  to  be  dreaded,  the  Christians,  the  irue  Christians,  in  their 
true  Christian  spirit  would,  or  might  have  found  means  to  eflbc- 
tuate  their  fitvoorite,  darling,  Uoocfjfwork  upon  us.  Let  not 
accusation  overstep  the  line  of  evidence,  l^ny  their  bioodg , 
Wfrk ;  upon  the  anthority  of  my  reverend  and  sincerely  lespeeted 
opponent,  the  Rev.  liavid  Thorn,  who  yesterday  morning 
weeived  a  letter  from  bis  own  known  friend,  assuring  him  of  tlm 
bet  Ihat  hloodf/  work  was  intended,  "  that  there  was  aparty  and 
cabal  actually  formed,  who  had  concerted  to  prevent  there  beiilg 
say  discussion,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  life.**  Of  course,  Mr. 
Thpm  can  never  admit  that  these  men  of  murder,  are  Christians, 
or  worthy  of  the  Christian  name:  but  with  pale  cheek  and 
swimming  eye,  be  owned  all  that  1  wished  him  to  own,  that  they 
"  profess  and  mdl  themselves  Christians."  I  was  Tory  anxious  to 
have  this  important  &ct,  on  evidence  worthy  to  be  deemed  histo- 
rical :  so  that  1  might  state  it  as  truth.  My  evidence  is,  Mr« 
Thorn's  assurance,  that  his  friend  was  a  person  of  excellent  pru« 
deuce  and  courage,  not  to  be  played  upon  by  others,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  lejoSling  himself  to  a  false  alarm,  or  an  erroneous 
isprcsentation.    -  Mr.  Carlile,  however,  overcame  Mr.  Thom'a 
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well'fooiMM  ftpiirelieDlioM/by'vi^iig'tfatt  the  ^^ie  Wosld 
never  give  liim  ereilit'  fbr  sndha  graiiDd  ef  aioUdD,  and  that  Ma 
aetreat  fti^niibisetog^eiiieot  woeM  be  asccibei  te  leaakolioQEaUe 
teliDga;  l^iwitie^aed  tba  Dikbtin  Giaftao^^alreel  borta^:  aad 
wa6  tioit*niQ0h'perldi%«d,  arhen  my  oaHoo  <vras»  Ibra  fie^iiiiiiiitea» 
sinpeDdMbjaewar4Moportlw  saldian^  CMnalJetaa  ftou 
withoaty  wUeh  ieeiAed  to  be  gv9mg  ^  dreadfal  inM  of  pnpmtnt^ 
tioD/'  It 4b'  evidea<,  ai  enrideDt  as  Hia  sen,  tbat  lOfaristilaiB  of  mH 
dMioniiDiitiooft;-(aiid  1  tbink  the  Ufiittnahs  more  than  tanfathen) 
ana  gentmlly  afhitd'of  diseaan^iB;  Far  whatever  eompfitrient tfacijr 
may  pay  to  the  hiMtol  partv  hi  other  taepeett,  it  ii  only  from  tbeir 
own  party  that  thev  apprehend  4haC  diBttirbaiieeay.'iiiipedSawnta^ 
and  hindrances  are  iHielyto  arise  viihereverdiskustioti  iapvopoaedk 
'Neither' Mr/Tbom,  nor  his  respectediulviaory  entMaiiied  the 
least  f^r<lh>«  thelfifidel  party. 

^he  AwXkmvening  Socitty  had  held  ks'hieettiig'in  the  MiuM 
UaH^  without  IfltorTefeiice  ortbe^magiitcaey,  without  the'lBtew^ 
inijniM' of  a  whi^ier  fnmi  infidel  opposition*  Andraoy  oCbar 
religious  assooiatloiis  may  take  their  whdle  nmg;^.of  khsiiildity^ 
have.th0if  ftilt  flmgof  vitaparatiDn,.aBd  deal  .oat  thilr  exiarati^ 
against  the  sentiments  of  Deists  and  reasonable  mepi,  wHhobI 
the  ntteraoce  of  an  aiiditile  nmraaiir' against  their 'pf(N»ediB%8. 
Butupon  the appnebended  possibility  of  the  mere.  whiU^migki* 
ie^mid  oa  behalf- of  loMehty,  if  Infidels  were  but  beard  tfae 
cry  is,  ?«  blood  atuLmurdsr/* 

Now  wbatdoeait  look  like?  what  is  the  st^ry  thatit  tellaJ 
what  the'  inference  whibh  i  t'  teens  ?  f  put  i t  to  ray^  opponent's  moel 
hobonrabletbeart,  to  resolve  itself.  When  in  its  oWn.cOavictioD, 
it  his  yielded,  thatit  isthoise  «'  who  profess  and  call  thensehres 
Chiistiahs/'  freoi  whom  albne  violence  and  murder  an  to  bar 
apprehended ;  and  that  it  is  Us  Protestant  righi-^f^privaU^ 
Judgmeni^tti,  who  immediately  medidate  das^uotion  .against 
the ntteesrs^f  seotiihentS'  not  in  qnison  tvith theirs;  Jbqw  :be«is 
the  mfensDoe  of  tho  fact  that  Christhn  magistrates^  who  feel  not 
thir  least  alanh,  nor  -conceive  an  idea  of  any  possible  evil  cooae-t 
4oenoe  tp  arise  fion  all  the  eloquence  and  declamatioii  of  the 
whole  artilletry  of  ijhifrch  and  chapei>  played  off  against  lnOde«* 
hty^ad  lnfidels(  ai'e  instantly  afraid  that  the  peace  mtt  be  ifrraJken^ 
if  hot  a  single  infidel  should  be  allowbd  to  let  off  4i  pop^gmi* 
against  Ohristfanity?  Ififidels  may  be  railed  at  from  the  pidpit/ 
vituperated)  slandered,  insulted,  abused,  cursed;  damned,  mod 
dooble^<iamned,  ailnlinds  be  taught  to  shun  thdm,  all  hearts  to 
hate  them^and  too  apprehension  of  dao^  from  tAar  resent**' 
mdnt,  no  fear  of  sudden  eruptions^  ottke^  indignatioa,  crosses* 
the  mind,  either  of  the  preacher  or  his  •hearers.  But  'Us  the' 
hmbs  of  Gted,  the  very  do-Ss-yoa*d-be^one«rby,  good*(br*0vil^ 
tam*th'otherwcheeJc,  new<»bom  babes  and  sucklings  of  salvation^ 
wbaare  ready  to  break  out  into  demons  of.  fury  and  vengoance,. 


ii  m.h  iMMiiiie  laiibbiri'flgaddit  likm  Mod  «Mriiiait  lyol^ 
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Eowweti  we.  woathe mwtiu  Them  >prM  iia  time  fateoti'^ 
cettedflMMUBOi.  Tte  irioltooetktti;  h^d  been  threatened,  did 
not  obtain.  The  Rev.  David  Thom  was  faithfol  to  hi^  cogi^g^ 
MDi,  alodMipdbOTtBriDg  tlm  'flMiiMv  Waa  i$b6er«d  b^  tfee  lood 
pbndita^not  diereiy  of  abttet  t«»o  fmodrdd  of  the  mo^t  r^ip,6ctabfe 
of  hisom  ibi^ly  raip&flteble '  doiiigfregfatioB,  bat  bj  the  'sincem 
amL^xndial  adttiraficMi  of  tbe- whole  compeny^  who  were,  I*  am 
.ii]Bay«Dileda»the  heafft'ot'  ont  Mao^intbe  sentiment  of  gtate/ul 
mp^ifoa^aCbristiaa  m'iaftler,>an  aeeoniplishC^d scholar,  and  a 
mostaaiiable  and  exiielkMrl  matf,  tbm  exhibiting  a  di^fied  cqq- 
fideoce^ia  tbe  nieriis  et  tbe  felib  which  he  professed,  thus  actfaisp 
(aiMrhat  <^tber  Christian  niiniatevs  will  act)  as  if  h^ "believed Tt 
fainielf..  His.  position  ui  ^t  moment  was  one  of  real  'gl6rjr« 
Heibeld  tbe  iespeot  •of  allpiM^nt ;  and  of  none*  inore  th^  of  ids 
oppomgltk;  h^  defeer^ed  it  l^ever  was  t  so  anxious  to  show  tbe 
wDrld*the^grreat^  moral  lessim  wMch  /  have  sMown,  that  where 
''  tbe-lratb,  tbe  whole  tnith>  and  notUng  else  but  the  troth/'  U 
the:pma45<>ntSifcdcd^forj,  a^  tone  of  sitiger,  a  c5adence  of  disrespect^  a 
wntimettt'of  unkindness  never  can  have  place.  The  issue  stands 
in  the  seporti  of  others.    I-  bave  only  to  say 
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p^amlnls  flnsixi)  nott  sum  ^aperatas  ab  illo.'*  * 

'TJS^f  ig'st  of  >lir<i  Tii<>ip'4='argni»ohtation  cannot'  be'>  more  fidtli^ 
fully  j^iVite^  ih^p  by  his.  ow<i  protocol,  which  iwill  appear  in 
this  Quml^r  pf  4be  lA&Ss  ai»d  bii&  letter  to  iis  sinc^;  the  dtscivsioii. 
To  tb^^preipisen  laid  dumn  isO  both. those  ddciiiBefils,-:he.kcMiered 
ii)o§t  T/gidly  rajHfd  ^poa  Jthos^ .  .premises  fhe  argued'  inost  aldy.  *  Bui 
it  wa$  the  fe^VQg  of  rfdl,  bdt  of  n^oe  more. than  of iiis  own  par^ 
tii^t  he. left  ,jp^  vd  full'ipos^eneioii  .pf.eseiy  pointl'oliatiengw^ 
my  9Me9)fot§  i^llowedy/l^y  aiithonties  subscribed,  hiy  fkctsadt- 
mitt^d,  .my  inf^reQc^ts  .canfirmed;  : every  thing,  every  -wajr'my 
.owp*.  Liverpool  has  seen  and  heard  that  tbe  historical  evtdenees 
of  Qhristiaqity  cMtwi  M,  defended.  Our  roost  triumphant  da* 
-mon^tratioqs  of  an  anaebtoniem  with  respect  to  time,  apd  ant 
^^^\.Y^ithr^$pecl;  tp  phctf  that  is^  that  it  neither  originated 
when  nor  where,  the  insulted  world  has  been  led  to  beiieve^ 
eann4^the:rj^i\t^di  cannot  be.botintervailed  on  any  other  princfple 
thapthat  o/  talking  every  thing:  for  .granted,  .insuming  thosdfip^ 
tore^  lo.l^  .'ihe  ^  word  of.-God^''  and' leaving  them*  to  prove 
them  tbemsejves.  Ayej  By. the  Olympian  Jovel-r^'*  ito proifs 
^erif9ebfefij'  ^  We  are  in  possession  orMr.  Thom*^  very  able  and 
talented  publications.  His  "  Three^  QucaiioM  pi^apatted  and 
ansHfered,"    his  "LaUr  lo  the  Rev.  Ridiard  T.  P.  Pofe," 

*  If  ye  jetk  the  end  of  this  contcsr,  it  was  n^r  /  fhat  was  utfccoinc  by 
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.and  hit ''  Reeeni  fiorreMp^ndei^c&ufUhik^Jk'e^l^^  of^  GUt- 

gow,**  ID   confirmation  of  the.  general  seaie.of  all  JLi^i^Brpiool, 

.that  .we  .Goald  not  have  begn  eooponieied.  by  a  more  fonmdable 

opponent.    Liverpool  has  not  an  abler^  a  elevefer,  nor  a  better 

man  in  it. 

Will  Liverpool  find  qb  his  equal,  or.  his  second  I  No !  It  will 
'not:  David  has  thrown  his  stone,  with  the  lord  of  hosts  to  back 
him :  but  .Goliath  still  continues  to  defy  the  armies  of  Israel.   . 

I  exhausted  myself  by  my  best  efforts,  and  best  delivery  of  .an 
"  oration  prepared  for  this  occasion,  so  that  the  whole  business 
of  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Thorn,  fell  on  my  brother  apostle,  and  was 
.so  sustained,  as  that  it  could  not  be  conceived  to  be  better.  Mr. 
Thom's  apparatus  of  internal  evidences  were  thrown  under  the 
feet  of  the  contempt  even  of  his  own  friends.  His  appeal  '^from 
reason,  to  the  author  of  reason  -"  his  avowal  that  the  divines  of 
Germany  had  reas<med  themselves  into  Infidelity,  and  that  the 
exercise  of  .our  reason  would  inevitably  lead  to  Infidelity,  were 
handled  by  Mr.  Carlile,  as  they  were  like  to  be,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself.  He  stood  invincible,  unresisted^  master  of 
the  convictions  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  concluded  a  rqply,  in 
which  he  had  overthrown  Mr.  Them's  tmemol  evidence  point 
by  point,  with  a  truly  magnificent  finals— :^  If  thenJt  be  admitted 
that  the  exeteise  of  our  reason  will  inevitably  lead  us  to  Infi- 
delity, how  Qao  Infidelity  be  reasonably  avoided  t" 

Upon  the  whole,  nothing  could  have  gone  off  better.  We 
Jmve  won  a  glorious  triumph  for  our  glorious  cause.  Had  we 
btosk  asleep  in  eveiy  other  station  of  our  mission,  our  awak$  at 
Liverpool  would  vindicate  us  from  the  suspicion  of  idleness. 

We  have  ^hown  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  unseen,  it  cannot 
be  unknown,  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  ChriiUianity  cannot  be 
^fended  on  any  ground  where  Infidelity  can  get  an  inch  of  fair 
pli^  against  it  Christianity !  It  is  *"  the  baseless  fisbric  of  a 
vision."  It's  everlasting  rock— is  calfs  foot  jelly.  lis  raiumal 
professors  know  it  to  te  a  lie.  It's  orthodoM  preadi««  do  not 
believe  it  themselves.  To  that  guilty  consciousness  of  the  vfeak- 
aess  of  their  cause,  do  I  ascribe  the  snealriqg,  shirking,  wily, 
tricky  counsels  whereby  they  writhe  themselves  out  of  the  danger 
of  conflict,  decline  our  challeoge,  and  with  their  hearts  in  tteir 
shoes,  cry  whose  afraid  ? 

What  we  have  said  and  done  in  Liverpool,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  impression  can  never  be  erased:  the  train  of 
thought  is  called  up,  thought  vrill  follow  thought ;  inference 
will  wait  on  fact  When  it  shall  be  told  that  the  Infidel  Mission- 
aries, only  getting  a  hearing  as  it  were  by  st^lth,  with  all  the 
powers  that  be  against  them,  but  once  heard,  in  that  one 
hearing  conld  achieve  the  conviction  of  all  ingenuous,  of  all 
rcUiimcd  minds  ;  could  show  that  they  were  not  the  innooents,  ^ 
incompeteuis,  the  idiots,  the  contemptibles  that  it  had  been  con- 
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Anient  to  tept4$cni  them  to  be ;  that  something  could  be  said, 
nod  said  id  such  a  way  as  to  flash  conviction  on  all  honest  hearts, 
aiid  write  MBfiE  tekel  upharsin,  in  the*  wme-burstin^  eyes  of 
the  Belshazzars  of  salvation.  When  thus  much  has  been  done, 
by  such  naeans,  who  can  doubt,  who  can  dream  that  Christianity 
is  not  at  its  last  gasp.  The  wealth  of  a  single  individual  at  this 
time,  would  be  competent  to  overthrow  it.  Let  it  not  be  to  be 
said  by  those  whom  we  oppose,  that  we  are  poor  deviUj  and  we 
alone  would  do  it. 

If  we  could  have  thrown  down  our  hundred  pound  note  for  the 
Royal  Amphitheatre,  we  should  have  filled  the  Amphitheatre. 
I  am  conscious  to  myself  (I  cannot  be  inconscious)  of  powers  of 
declamation,  of  matter,  fact,  and  argument,  that  on  a  fair  stage 
and  na  favattr,  should  carry  conviction  high  over  the  head  bf 
priestcraft,  and  make  the  loudest  and  proudest  advocate  of  Chris- 
tianity, sorry  for  it.  Give  me  but  fair,  play.  Give  me  but  one 
chapel  here  in  Liverpool  wherein  to  advocate  the  merits  of  pure 
Deism,  and  Td  undertake  to  spoil  the  trade  of  priestcraft  to  such 
extent,  that  the  children  of  a  second  generation  should  hoot  the 
knave  that  had  any'  thing  more  to  say  about  raw  head  and 
Hoodp  bones. 

The  ^*  Liverpool  Mercury*'  of  to-day  (August  28)^as  our  adver- 
tiflement  headed  Infidel  Missionaries,  announcing  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thom  having  declined  any  further  discussion,  his  place 
will  he  filled  by  one  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  this 
TOWN,  at  the  Shipwright's  Room,  in  Bond-street,  this  evening. 
Bot  out  again !  Nothing  is  ours  but  the  past.  They  can't 
stand  it :  they  dare  not^to  be  sure  they  ^'  are  very  sorry  for  it, 
bot  the  shipwrights'  cannot  think  of  letting  their  room  to  the 
hlldel  Missionaries."  So  no  more  discussion  in  the  shipwrights' 
room.  Can  men,  who  can  build  a  ship,  men  that  can  spell  Uak" 
ham,  men  that  can  hit  a  nail  on  the  head,  want  wit  enough,  to 
see  that  it  is  discussion  in  any  way,  in  any  place,  in  any  form,  on 
any  terms,  that  will  most  certainly  be  fatal  to  Christianity.  That 
Obristianity  dare  not  abide,  dare  not  approach  the  lists  of  contro- 
▼eny.  Not  an  assembly  could  be  trusted  to  be  convened,  in. 
which  Infidels  should  be  heard,  but  the  Infidels  would  be  found' 
to  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  Christians  themselves  being, 
jndges.  And  the  Unitarians  too,  the  all-vaunting,  would*be 
f^ational  Unitarians,  are  as  much  afraid  of  discussion,  and  have 
Y^course  to  as  paltry  policy,  and  as  priestly  tricks  to  slip  away 
fioin  it,  as  the  rest  I  charge  them  with  being  deceivers  of  the 
People.  I  accuse  them  of  preaching  what  they  do  not  believe 
themselves.  1  am  here  onthe  spot  ready  to  make  good  the  charge. 
Liverpool  has  seen  that  such  a  charge,  from  me,  is  entitled  to 
higher  consideration  than  that  of  contempt.  Liverpool  has  not 
I  the  Unitarian  minister,  who  would  seem  to  be  the  better  ac- 
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complished  for  tbis  controversy,  in  ^ny  lists  where  my  gmuniiet 
might  be  thrown  down. 

BEOOND  ORAMD  DKOUBSION  IN  LIVEHPOOL. 

My  brother  apostle  has  been  inderatig^ble.  Notwithstanding' 
our  disappointment  of  the  Shipwrights'  Boom,  and  the  conse- 
'  quent  misdirection  of  oar  placards,  such  is  the  excitement  of  the 
town,  and  the  universal  eagerness  to  hear  us,  that  again,  upon  an 
hoar's  notice  that  we  had  obtained  a  room,  the  world  ran  after 
us,  and  we  had  as  large  an  assembly  as  the  Gothic  Hall  in 
Hood*street  would  contain.  I  had  the  pleasure  on  this  occasion  of 
observing  the  presence  of  many  persons  of  the  highest  respectability. 
Tho'  I  smart  Under  the  double  meaning  acl^no  wledgments  of  my  op- 
ponents, of  my  "  transcendant  eloquence,  sublime  language, 
inimitable  oratory,"  and  all  that  sort,  of  stuff,  by  which  they 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  eloquence  only  is  mine,'  while  the 
argument  is  theirs,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  *'  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men/'  and  single^ 
hearted  recognitions  of  those  whose  praise  is  worth  ambition, 
that  our  great  efforts  have  had  great  success,  and  that  ous  best 
has  been  the  best. 

Yesterday  evening,  Mr.  Carlile  opened  the  discussion.  The 
Unitarian  minister,  as  announced  in  our  placards,  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  Christianity,*  and  acquitted  himself  with 
high  propriety  in  every  respect.  It  is  to  his  honour  that  he  had 
learned  the  lesson  taught  in  the  previous  discussion,  that  good 
temper,  that  courteous  language,  that  allowance  of  the  best 
motives,  intentions,  and  principlids  to  his  opponent,  which  will 
ever  characterise  the  addresses  of  those  who  are  themselves 
worthy  of  the  respect  they  pay.  An  intelligent  auditory  will 
never  be  pleased  vrith  any  attempt  to  engage  their  feelings  in 
personalities.  It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  decoriim  and 
perfect  gentlemanhood  of  our  reverend  opponent;  and  hardly 
less  so,  to  attest  the  high  moral  feeling'of  tne  chairman,  and  of 
the  audience  in  the  uneasiness  imm^iately  expressed — when 
after  fall  three  hours,  during  which  tio  such  grossness  had  fallen 
from  any  tongue,  a  malapert,  prating-popinjay,  who  had  obtruded 
his  rambling  idiotcy  upon  the  meeting  at  the  Shipwrights'  Hall, 
after  eleven  o'clock — applied  the  word  sophiitry^  to  my  repre- 
sentations, and  afterwards  made  the  matter  worse  by  accusing  me 
of  **  the  basest  ingratitude^  Arid  against  whom,  upon  his. 
Tom-fool's  explanation,  should  it  turn  oat  that  I  was  such  a 
mobster  of  ii^ratitude?  Why!  against  Ood-a'mighty.  And 
how  so,  agpainst  Ood-a'mightyf  why  forsooth !  because  1  would 

*  Bat  at  I  knowi.efruinly  not  till  we  ooold  not  for  very  shftoe,   aa^tlie 
•vcrl)Mirinf  importunity  of  hit  friends,  ftfoid  doing  so. 
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mbt  oblige  him  by  belieTing  that  whaV^-hia-name  went  dead 
and  came  to  life  again. 

I  should  leave  auch  a  character  as  this,  as  well  as  another 
dirty*looking,  load,  roaring,  smutched  artiicer,  to  the  punishment 
of  the  hint  that  they  might  take,  if  they  were  capable  of  taking 
a  hint,  id  perceiving  that  the  more  intelligent  and  respectable 
part  of  the  comj>any  were  providing  for  an  exit  from  the  oppres- 
aion  of  their  outrageous  ignorance ;  but  that  it  may  be  instructive 
to  show  what  sort  of  enemies,  and  what  modes  of  annoyance  the 
cause  of  free  discussion  is  likely  to  haye  to  encounter,  and  how 
grossly,  how  egregiously,  the  Christian  community  will  go 
^SS*^  ^  ^  deceived ;  and  put  up  with  the  dirtiest  advocacy 
and  most  suspicious  vindications  of  its  suspicious  cause. '     . 

Thischapel-chisseled,  goose-beaded,  cherry-tree  clapper,  whose 
every  feature,  look,  word,  lone,  twang,  and  whole  idiosyncrasy, 
have  been  tu^ed  as  a  wctBt^  out  c^  the  mould,  which  was 
nmde  for  casting  "  the  cherubims  and  seraphims  which  cour 
tinbally  do  cry,*'  whom  no  consciousness  of  his  inferiority,  nor 
sense  of  shame  can  deter  from  the  moral  crime  of  trying  it  off 
how  long,  how  loud,  and  how  much  he  can  spout  is  an  evident 
aspirant,  a  demi-reverend  candidate  for  the  pulpit.  Though  as 
eridently,  and  from  his  own  admissions,  as  far  as  a  brain  like  his 
ooold  methodsie  its  credulities^  or  understand  its  own  admission?, 
hi  brain  and  heart,  an  Atheist  Yet  he,  the  baboon !  beginning 
his  unmeasured  ramble  from  all  scope  of  purpose,  with  an  apology 
for  his  <' inability  to  speak  good  grammar"  (on  the. Wednesday 
''iffH)  <^  on  the  Friday  night  beginning  with  a  discovery  that 
be  was  as  ignorant  of  language,  as  of  grammar,  in  that  he 
'^  regretted  that  some  unfortuitous  drciufmstances  had  prevented 
bis  having  heard  the  matter  that  he  was  going  to  reply  to.''  Yet 
benird  oi^Hf  he  could  make  as  great  a  noise,  and  keep  it  up  as 
hmg  fis— enough  on't !  Imagine  the  most  obstreperous,  blunder- 
iDg,  rambling,  insolent,  eternal  iterations,  of  ''  I  eay  that  they 
eon't  prove  the  unity  of  tiodfrom  any  source  but  the  Btble.-^ 
I  sdf  it  again  ;  and  as  J  satd  before,  I  ask  'em  to  prove  it-^ 
I  defy  'em,  /  say  thpy  can^t.  .  And  as .  /  said  before^-r-I  assert . 
I  maintain.  And  J  challenge.  And  I  defy  them  to  prove  the 
contrary,  that  all  the  knowledge  that  the  Pagans  had  teas 
gattiered  frwn  the  Jeunsh  scriptures  :  and  so  upon  their  own 
showing,  there  must  be  a  divine  revelation.  And  I  repeat,  and 
t  defy.  And  I  challenge.'  And  I  assert,  and  so  again  I 
repeat  as  I  asserted,  and  assert  again  as  I  repeated.*^  The 
QnpHncipled  audacity  which  prompjts  a  transparent  fool,  thus  to 
invade  the  attention  of  intelligent  men,  would  pick  a  pocket.  A 
thief  is  an  honester  man.  If  ever  modest  behaviour  or  the  uttering 
of  a  sensible  thing,  were  treason,  the  sky  would  fall  ere  this 
should  be  the  fellow,  whom  any  man  that  knew  him  would  sus- 
pect of  it    He  will  do  to  attain  ^e  height  of  his  aspirings,  and 
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to  which  his  AtbeiBin  will  be  no  hindrance.    He  will  do  for  iht 
raving  tab  of  a  gospel  shop. 

We  have  another  acceptance  of  oar  challenge  from  a  geatle* 
man  who  preaches  somewhere^  and  claims  the  very  welcome 
title  of  the  reverend.  My  brother  apostle  has  consequently 
engaged  the  Oothie  Hall  for  four  days^  and  we  have  another 
week's  work  cut  out  for  Liverpool.  We  both  of  us  feel  the  sin- 
cerest  esteem,  and  indeed  a  high  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  Mr 
Thorn  for  the  effectual  aid  his  generous  opposition  afforded  as.— - 
1  shall  never  oease  to  respect  him. 

ROBBRT  TaTLOE. 

61,  St.  Anne'street^ 
Sunday,  August  30th,  1827. 


TWENTY-SIXTH   DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  in  the 

New  Chapel,  86,  Cannon  Street,  City. 

On  Sunday,  January  21 » 1827» 

On  Envy, 

By  the  Rev,  Robbrt  Taylor,  B.  A.  Orator  of  the  Society. 


Mbn  and  Brethren — The  great  use  of  this  study  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  is  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  ourselves,  that  most 
important  knowledge,  to  the  want  of  which,  our  greatest  mistal&es 
in  life,  and  all  the  calamities  and  evils  which  those  mistakes  en- 
tail, are  distinctly  to  be  traced.  Did  men  but  know  theniselves 
better  than  they  do,  or  would  they  but  be  |>atient  of  the  instnie- 
tion  by  which  they  mi^ht  be  brought  to  know  themselves,  more 
than  half  the  real  miseries  of  life  would  be  averted,  ten  thousand 
times  the  happiness  that  ever  was  found  in  life,  would  be 
ensured. 

It  was  from  the  irresistible  conviction  of  the  immense  conse- 
quence of  this  sort  of  knowledge  to  the  felicity  of  man,  that  the 
ancients  had  inscribed  upon  the  pediment  or  tympanum  of  the 
Delphic  temple,  the  two  words,  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  the 
sum  total  of  human  vrisdom,  know  thtbklf  !  It  is  ascribed 
to  Solon^  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  the  other  six  beings 
Chile,  Pittacus,  Bias,  Periander,  Cleobulus  and  Thales:  and 
from  an  excess  of  this  grateful  feeling  which  experience  of  the 
benefits  of  this  knowlMJge  originated,  Poetry  imagined  that  it 
was  of  more  than  human  suggestion,  and  Juvenal  hss  ascribed  it 
to  a  divine  revelation—-*^  £  Coalo  descendit,  gnothi  seauton ! 
"  From  hesveo  deseended,  know  tkffttlf*^    . 
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It  was,  however,  good  sense,  and  though  these  Pagans  may  have 
carried  the  matter  too  farinascribingittoadivinerevelation^  they  can 
hardly  beblamed  for  this,  by  those  who  haver  ascribed  to  divine 
revelation  sach  stuff  as  never  had  any  sense  at  all  in  it.  Their 
only  rule  being,  the  greater  the  absurdity  the  more  the 
divinity.* 

The  anatomist  by  making  himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  the  body,  acquires  a  consequential  knowledge  of 
the  seat  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  of  the  remedies 
applicable  to  the  prevention,  cure,  or  palliation  of  those  diseases. 
And  no  less  advantage  is  ensured  to  the  moral  pathologist,  who 
by  analysing  the  various  modifications  and  affections  of  human 
sentiment,  tracing  their  ramifications  and  plexuses,  and  observing 
the  nice  criteria  between  their  healthy  and  morbid  economy,  may 
really— 

**  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Flack  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raise  out  the  writted  troables  of  the  braio. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart.'* 

For  what  is  a  virtuous  state  of  mind,  but  a  nund  in  perfect 
health?  what  is  a  vicious  one,  but  the  mind  labouring  under  a 
diseased  action,  inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  some  atrabilious 
humour,  either  not  sufficiently  nourished  by  the  sort  of  sentiments 
which  its  health  requires,  or  thrown  into  a  feverish  excitement 
by  the  excess  of  such  sentiments  as  are  uncongenial  to  its 
nature  ? 

We  have  already  studied  the  influence  of  the  sentiment  or  affec- 
tion of  pride,  of  ambition,  and  of  revenge,  on  the  human  mind; 
those  who  have  travelled  with  us  through  the  regular  scenes  of 
consecutive  demonstrations  which  constitute  the  science  of  morals, 
will  not  be  liable  to  those  mistakes  and  blunders,  and  to  that 
difficulty  of  understanding  our  theory',  which  must  be  inevitable  to 
tbpse  who  fall  in  uponouradvance,  without  having  the  clue  of  our 
precious  demonstrations.-  We  must  however  proceed.  Having  de- 
monstrated the  affections  of  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge,  to  be 
no  vices,  nor  of  any  necessity  tending  to  vice— we  have  to  add 
the  passion  of  envy  to  this  list  of  idiopathic,  original,  and  proper 
qualities  of  the  mind.  The  mind's  most  perfect  and  healthful 
stale  of  vigour  and  energy,  consisting  in  being  actuated  and 
moayed,  but  not  overborne  and  crushed  down  by  these  affections. 

**  Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  Pleasure's  smiling  train. 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  Pain  ( ' 
These  mixed  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confined, 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind ; 

*  But  God's  thoughts  they  tell  us,  are  not  as  our  thoughts.  We  can  only 
say— God  forgive  them,  if  they  are ! 
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Th«  lighti  ED<I  thadwi,  whose  well  aceordinfr  strifi,    ' 
Gifes  all  the  streogth  and  coluar  of  our  lifel'* 

Oceaaions  indeed  will  occur,  in  which  the  pure  and  prialitive 
passions  of  the  mind  are  called  into  so  strong  a  degree  of  eiCcUa* 
ment,  as  to  make  it  hugely  doubtfol  whetter  the  exciteneDf  ia 
not  beyond  the  measure  of  the  mind's  safety,  and  pasafng*  or^t 
itito  the  state  of  diseased  action. 

In  highly  exciteable  minds,  thrown  under  the  trial  of  highly 
exciting  causes,  these  occasions  may  be  frequent,  and  their  iasne, 
or  what  is  called,  the  prognoatica  of  inaicaiian,  becomes  pe^ 
culiarly  critical.  In  the  whole  round  of  human  knowledge* 
there  is  perhaps,  no  piece  of  knowledge  so  important  as  to  koo^ 
that  the  mind's  perfect  health  may  be  ascertained  through  M  the 
storms  and  dangers  with  which  it  is  conflicting,  by  the  aimj^ 
observation  that  the  prow  is  answering  to  the  rudder,  or  (without 
a  figure)  that  \he  mind  is  affected,  as  the  circumstances  ought  to 
affect  it. 

**  O  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand ! 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus, 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  soows^ 
By  bare  remembrance  of  the  sommer*s  heat.'* 

We  cortte  noW  to  the  study  of  that  affection,  which  is  of  more  dffll- 
t\iix  analysis  than  anjr  we  hav^yet  considered,  which  docii  not  seem 
to  be  responsive  to  the  measure  of  exciting  cau^es^  but  stands  as 
we  have  described  it,  like  the  planet  Saturn,  or  remotest  Hers- 
chell  at  his  1800  millions  of  miles,  from  the  attraction  of  virtue, 
scarce  drinking  of  its  li^ht  or  warmed'  by  its  inflaence.  Envy, 
the  great  mischief-maker,  and  peace-Hiestroyer  of  society.  The 
envious  man  is  the  most  unamiable  to  others,  the  most  unhappy 
in  himself,  and  yet  it  fs  a  character,  I  fear  as  comhion,  as  the  de- 
bility and  impotence  of  mind,  to  which  our  analysis  will  trace  it. 

Philosophy  takes  nature  as  it  finds  it.  And  finding  such  an 
affection  as  that  of  envy,  obtaining  in  a  very  great  and  mischiev- 
ous degree  in  many,  and  in  some  degree,  in  all  men,  from  the 
certiiinty  that  no  affection  or  propensity  can  havd  b^en  implanted 
in  men,  for  ^ny  other  than  useful  and  beneficent  purposes,  caTIs 
us  to  the  business  of  inquiririg  what  those  useful  and  beneficent 
purposes  may  be,  aird  how  as  a  principle  which  cannot  be  eradi* 
cated  from  our  nature,  it  ma^  be  so  rnodified,  co1*rected,  and  con- 
tronled,  as  to  Subserve  her  useful  and  beneficient  desigd. 

We  propose,  thererore',  t6  show, 

1st — What  is  the  good  w|iifch  the  existence  of  such  th  affec- 
tion .fis  that  of  envy  in  man's  nature  may  have  been  intended  to 
subserve. 

2nd— What  is  the  evJ!  of  it, 

drd — By  what  principles  of  science  we  may  avert  the  evil,  and 
ensure  the  good  of  it» 
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).  And  first,  what  is  the  good  of  eovy,  that  is»  what  usefol  aad 
profitable  resalts  to  human  happiness^  can  this  affisction  have  been 
iDtieDddd  to  subserve,  I  say,  iniended  for,  thai  the  creature  man 
is  the  product  ofan  intentional  creation^  even  with  all  his  per- 
fections or  his  imperfections  on  his  head,  the  work  of  a  designing 
cause,  and  of  a  kindly  and  benevolently  designing  cause,  I  hold 
to  be  as  sure,  as  surety  itself,  as  certain*  to  the  mind,  as  the  midd's 
Dieulty  of  perceiving  what  certainty  is. 

The  problematical  difficulty  of  this  theorem,  "  that  good  can 
ppssibly  come  of  such  an  unlovely  and.  ungenerous  affection  as 
that  of  entjy,  arisen  solely  from  the  error  thrown  into  our  calcu- 
lation, from  our  nev^r  having  contemplated  the  jnodifications, 
actions,  and  tendencies  of  this  affection,  in  their  early  stages. 
We  have  not  cont90H>lated  it  in  ourselves,  where  we  conteni- 
pUto  every  thing  with  favour  and  partiality,  (and  have  a  great  • 
right  .to  do  so.)  We  view  it  only  in  our  enemien,  and  only  in 
them,  or  in  any  body  else,  when  it  has  become  excessive  and 
inordinate. 

So  that  for  the  chance  of  properly  understanding  what  the 
priociple  of  envy  is,  or  what  good  purposes  it  was  intended  by 
nature  to  subserve^  we  are  precisely  in  the  predicament  of  the 
mcuntebanks^  who  are  called  in  to  write  prescriptions  for  m  siek 
man  whom  they  never  saw  in  a  state  of  health,  and  for  whom, 
therefore,  they  can  only  look  very  wise,  and  make  him  swaUow< 
^p  and  oyst^-rshells,  secundem  artem,  to  mend  his  digestion^ 
till  hiejacet  finishes  what  recipe  began. 

But  beginning  our  analysis  where  we  should  begin  it,  with 
the  healthy  and  regular  state  of  the  mental  affections,  we  shall 
trace  in  a  moderate  degree  of  envy,  nothing  more,  nothing  worse, 
than  the  usefully  implanted  impatience  of  our  own  just  reproaches 
of  ouraelTes,  whenever  the  ascendancy  of  superior  merit  in 
another  reflects  on  us  the  feeling  of  our  own  deficiencies.  *'  Such 
B  what  we  might  have  been  and  are  not."  The  reflection  ia 
painful,  but  it  is  salutary.  It  is  not  hatred  to  the  person,  whose 
ascendancy  it  acknowledges,  but  it  is  dissatisfaotion  with  our- 
selves for  not  having  attained  the  same  level.  None  of  us  like 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  ourselves,  nor  can  we  like  that  which 
gives  us  good  reason  to  be  so.  The  feeling  of  envy,  therefore, 
never  comes  into  action  at  all,  but  where  there  is  such  reason, 
and  in  immediate  relation  to  it.  U  is  never  absolutely  the  top.  of 
the  ladder  wh\ch  the  eye  is  fixed  on,  but  the  bar  that  waanext, 
or  next  but  pne  to  the  pne  we  supposed  we  could  have  reached, 
and  thai  therefore  is  the  bar  to  our  happiness. 

The  man  in  humble  life  never  envies  the  duke  or  the  prince.. 
Biut  he  envies  the  man  in  the  same  rank  of  life  with  himself,  of 

*  Note  !  But  1  am  older  thso  I  was  when  I  presehed  this  cUseottrie ;  tnd 
■m  conseqaeAtly,  not  omtt  to  certain.  It  is  the  eighteenth  of  Augsit*  Have 
■ercf ,  Atropoi.— R.  T. 
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the  same  trade,  in  the  same  town,  whose  superiority  presento  him 
with  the  constant  memento  of  his  ill  fortune,  or  of  his  infidelity 
to  himself,  in  which  all  the  ill  fortune  in  the  world  most  g;ene- 
rally  arises. 

**  Envy  win  merit  as  its  shade  porine. 
And  like  the  shadow,  prove  the  iubitance  true." 

And  like  the  shadow,  too»  it  must  always  be  io  the  netg'bbotir* 
hoody  or  in  some  relation  to,  the  substance. 

The  artist  envies  the  superior  arUst-— the  singer,  the  superior 
singer--the  orator,  the  superior  orator ;  but,  all  of  them^  envy 
only  those  who  surpass  them  in  their  own  avocation ;  and^  in 
such  a  degree  only,  as  comes  within  the  meastkre  of  their  own 
aspiring?. 

It  was  never  the  grapes  at  the  top  of  the  trellis  that  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  poor  fox,  but  it  was  the  bunch  that  hung 
so  temptingly  near,  that  if  he  could  but  have  jumpt  half  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  higher  than  for  his  life  he  could  jump,  he'd 
have  munched  them.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  where  could  the 
fault  be  but  in  the  grapes  themselves  ?  Do  you  think  the  fox 
could  not  have  got  them,  if  they  had  been  worth  having  I  Vd 
warrant  him.  But  the  grapes  were  sour.  This  is  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  humanity;  and  the  best  on 't  is,  it  is  not  an  ugly  one. 
.  Suppose  men  to  have  been  totally  devoid  of  the  principle  of 
enty,  and  what  principle  else  could  yoa  suppose  in  its  place  so 
poweidplly  to  stimttlate  them  to  action,  so  steadily  to  chastise  thent 
for  their  indolence,  so  faitbAilly  to  admonish  them  of  their  defects. 

Without  such  a  sentiment  as  that  of  ehvy,  the  language  of 
every  individual  of  the  human  rac6  would  be—FU  wait  iiU  ike 
crowd's  gone  by^  and  so  the  whole  procession*  of  humanity 
would  be  at  a  stand  still  !  We  have  some  shoving  and 
squeezing,  perhaps  some  treading  on  heels  and  losing  of  shoes, 
resulting  from  this  principle ;  and,  as  1  have  been  told, there  may 
be  the  most  shoving  and  squeezing  for  the  most  contemptible  and 
childish  mummeries.  But  any  thing  were  better  than  the  condition 
of  inaction  and  stagnation  to  which  the  absolute  eradication  of  the 
sentiments  of  envy,  would  reduce  humanity  ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
eradicated.;  for  when  the  aid  of  the  sentiment  of  religion  is  called 
in,  than  which  no  sentiment  besides  is  more  entirely,  and  in  all  its 
tendencies,  pernicious  and  wicked,  the  effect  ever  ends  in  turning 
envif  into  the  infinitely  more  frightful  modifications  of  rankling 
malignity,  and  implacable  maliciousness — ^in  finding  the  man 
a  bad  one,  and  making  him  a  much  worse.  So  far  from  curing 
the  man,  or  making  him  any  the  better  of  the  vice  of  ^'  setting 
his  affections  on  things  above,''  it  plants  in  his  bad  heart  all  the 
^ings  and  thorns  of  envy,  without  that  fruitfnlness  of  eneigy  and 

*  Procession.  ThisU  an  allusion  to  the  dreadful  t-ffccts  of  the  excessive 
crowding  to  see  the  Dalie  of  York  lying  in  state,  January  18,  1917. 
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ej9ui»tiop  which  envy  would  otherwise  produce.  And  your  ii^eii: 
of  devotioD,  the  perfect  compooods  of  despair  and  cowardice,^ 
who  would  ODvy  nobody  in  this  world — too  stupid  for  reflections 
too  idle  for  exertion,  too  timid  to  look  a  rival  or  competitor  in  the 
face,  pay  themselves  in  the  beggarly  conceit  that  they  shall  out- 
sbine  us  all  when  they  get  among^  the  stars. 

Th»t  there  is  a  correct  tendency  in  the  feeling  of  envff,  is 
(lemonslrated  by  the  phenomenon,  that  it  is  always  excellence,  or 
that  which  is  apprehended  to  be  excellence,  that  is  the  object  of 
envy. 

2.  That  there  is  an  useful  tendency  in  the  feeling,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  most  important  phenomenon  of  all,  that  it  is 
generally  that  excellence  which  is  attainable,  or  which  is  appro* 
headed  to  be  so,  to  which  envy  is  directed. 

3.  That  there  is  a  generous  tendency  in  it,  is  demonstrated  in 
the  fact,  that  in  its  correct  action  it  is  compatible  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  esteem  and  affection  for  the  person  who  is  envied. 
Nature  has  implanted  a  desire  in  our  hearts  to  incite  and  move  the 
envy  of  others,  which  Would  not  be,  if  that  envy  were  of  a  nature 
to  be  hurtful  either  to  us  or  them ;  and  even  when  the  envy  has. 
gone  beyond  the  measure  to  which  it  may  be  virtuously  indulged, 
yet  when  the  object  is  attained,  or  the  person  whom  we  once 
envied  is  in  other  circumstances  than  those  which  moved  our  envy, 
in  every  well-constituted  mind  the  emotion  of  envy  is  succeeded 
by  a  tide  of  the  best  feelings  which  make  our  nature.noble. 

IK  W^  now  come  to  the  consideration  of.  envy  when  appearing 
io  those  degrees  and  excesses  of  it  for  which  no  apology  can  be 
offered,  that  morbid  and  diseased  state  in  which  it  is  found  to  exist 
in  bad  men  only,  having  nothiog  that  is  cprrect,  nothing  useful, 
nothing  generous  in  its  nature, — the  vice  and  ei>t7  of  envy. 

When  circumstances  or  situations  of  strong  excitement  occur  to 
a  mind  not  of  strength  of  fibre  well  to  conflict  with  strong  excite- 
ment,.—that  is,  ion  weak  mind,  (and  I  wish  itwasn*t  true  that 
the  majority^  minds  are  weak',)  there  is  produced  a  predisposition 
to  the  worst  symptoms  of  envy,  which,  whether  it  be  considered 
as  a  disease,  or  as  a  vice  originating  in  a  debility  or  deranged 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  or  in  a  culpable  surrender  of  the 
mind  to  the  evil  impression  which  it  had  a  power  to  choose  or  to 
reject,  is  equally  calamitous,  equally  dishonourable  to  the  human 
character,  and  destructive  of,buman  happiness.  TkU  affection  of 
envy  stands  on  the  nice  and  scarcely  perceptible  line  where  the 
moral  constitution  ends,  and  the  physical  constitution  begins.  It  can 
hardly  he  doubted,  that  in  the  extreme  and  inordinate  instances  of 
it,  wUch  our  too  hasty  censure  might  most  severely  condemn,  it  is 
really  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  disease.  A  physician  would 
arrange  it  in  the  4th  class,  Neuroses,  affections  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  would  observe  its  strong  and  intimate  affinity  to 
Melancholy.    It  is  attended  with  a  quickened  pulse,  a  shortened 
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biMfih,  i  Mf^ugftiion  of  the  fei^ores  of  iho  eoonieoanee,  a  per- 
thptibte  UUen^Bs  of  coloar  in  the  skin,  anxiety  about  the  region 
of  ihb  heart;  a  pecalfaf  tfHtabinty  of  temper  wbeo  the  envied 
itjfeei  is  allofded  to,  and  a  most  implacable  bat  unprovoked  raali- 
tfioosnettt  towards  that  object.  As  it  is  of  the  order  of  efcrenteo/ 
diseases,  it  generally  surrenders  its  victim  over  to  their  type,  and 
ternfiinateSy  as  all  long-  contintred  irritations  do,  in  the  secondary 
symptbms  of  Atrophy,  ascites/ or  dropsy;  though  there  have 
certainly  b^^^  Well-attested  instances  of  persons  dying-  of  envy. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  idiopathic  affection  itself.  By  the 
ancients>  the  iekt  of  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  oi^gan 
Of  6tgbt ;  the  etfvious  person  was  said  to  have  ah  evil  eye^  and 
believed  to  possess'  the  power  of  fascination  attributed  to  tbe 
basilisk,  whereby  he  might  Inflict  som^  ^^ous  harm  on  the 
object  of  his  antipathy.  Prom  this  conceit,  and  the  poverty  of 
latr<^tr&ge,  f  ts  name  among  the  l^omans  was  Invidia^  or  In  the 
^igkt,  as  1^  some  veay  affecting  the  light  in  which  one  per«m 
IS  beheld  by  another.  Oni^  Bngb'sh  word  Envy  ft  hy  the  same 
Etymology  ttom  Bn-Vite,  or  meaning  a  defect  in  the  sight ;  the 
fyri'ohimou^  Latin  word;  LitoTy  ebtpressed  the  blue  or  sfote-coloured 
tinge  thait  becomes  perceptible  in  the  countenance  of  every  envious 
person*:  it  most,  therefore,  ah^ays  be  something  thai  is  insight, 
Or  something  that  the  mind's  remembrance  can  continually  refer 
to,  that  is  the  object  of  envy.  Itis  therefore  only  between  persons 
moving  in  nearly  the  same  sphere  of  life  that  envy  can  have 
nlace.  It  i^s  not  any  indication  of  a  particular  depravity,  but  a 
natdraf  consequence;  that  the  most  hideous  apbearances  of  envy 
Will  be  fbund  among  members  of  the  same  family;  not  that  any 
two  persons  can  be  said  to  envy  each  other,  because  the  tery 
ineentit6  to  envy  is  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  on  the 
sanie  level:  the  one  haUi  that  which  the  other  Uf(nild  have,  and 
^fs  not  until  complete  despair  of  ever  obtaining  the  like  hath 
taken  possession  of  the '  mind,  that  the  gl6omy  and  fiideoos 
di$ea%e  of  Enty  commences. 

To  be  con)scions  of  being  under  thd  inHuence  of  envy,  would  be 
preposterous  to  the  predicament  itself;  and  therefore,  tho'  a  man 
Were  as  fbll  of  it  asrhis  own  id^  is  of  himself,  he  wouldn*t'know  it, 
jk>r  own  it,  but  mtist  in  his  owif  defence  be  for  ever  (hiding  out 
Some  faodt  in  thd  object  of  Iris  envy,  to  oover  with  a  pmtext  of 
justice  th^  malignity  which  h6  hal  eoneeived.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  observed  as  tn^^  to  a  pMverb,  Wkt^  nan  atahd  before  ewvyf 
To  be  spotlessly  innocei^t,  to  be  unimpeacbably  perfect,  is  only 
to  inc^asd  the  bitterness  of  the  envy  with  Which  he  is  regarded: 
so  that  a  really  good  man  must  sometimes  be  at  &  litde  pains  not 
to  be  tao  good;  he  must  actually  unbuckle  himself  of  a  spare 
Virtue,  out  of  compassion  to  his  enviers,  to  throw  it  ta  their 
growling  discontent.  Whenever*  we  see  persons  discovering  aver}' 
particular  degree  of  pleasure  in  tearing  a  bit  of  a  good  man's 
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ehsfaeler  lo  pieces^  we  may  always  guess  at  tbe  dof*g  waf  \u 
which  they  came  by  it. 

The  real  nadeus  and  core  of  the  malifDant  fltTectioD  df  eiwy» 
(that  IS,  of  the  affectioii  after  it  has,  by  paBsing  the  boimdapy  of 
a  saialai^  kad  useful  degree  of  ezcttemeiit,  become  malirdant,) 
is  DujKLtr  and  Indolence,  It  is  never  till  men  bare  gteen  m  tti 
desperute  recklessness  their  chance  of  the  eminence  they  might 
bsTcf  aspired  to«  and  are  too  indolent  to  pot  theiteel ves  forth  f A 
generous  and  noble  exertions,  that  tliey  think  of  paybg  AeiSi* 
•elves  with  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  hating  those  who  have 
larpassed  them.  The  active,  the  diKgent,  the  ctever,  are  too 
busy  to  be.envic^uB.-  While  the  animating  and  eheerftal  sentiment 
of  h<^  possesses  the  bosom,  it  will  leave  no  room  for  any  ens^ 
tioiis  of  envy  beyond  th»  agreeable  and  useful  incitement  o(f  a 
hmdable  ambition; 

This  consideration  brings  me  to  the  last  wbieh  I  praposisd, 
tfaati9,ofthe 

Hi.  Prindptes  of  the  moral  science  whereby  all  e^l  con- 
leqnences  of  >  the  natural  passion  of  envy  may  be  avei^ted,  aUd  all 
Ibe  good  and  useful,  ends  for  which  it  was  made  a  ps^rt  of  our 
moral  natiie,  ensured* 

Of  tlieseprinciples  the  first  is^  that  we  should  oenletiiplatb  this 
&alt  and  the  effects  of  envy  where  we  can  most  easily  observe 
tbem,  that  is,  in  other  pers<n^  i  and  'tis  welt  for  us  that  we  can  See 
tfae:fanlto  of  other  persons  so  eaiily,  otherwise  we  should  be  vtey 
apt  to  see  no  flmits  ht  all.  It  is  thus  that  the  first  lesson*  of  the 
araral  adence  are  simple  and  agreeable  to  the  mind.  Where  oar 
idf-love  stands  aloof,  and  is  do  longer  able  to  interpose  its  veil 
open  oar  vision,  the  defohnity  of  vice  appears  in  its  tr^  lights 
is  that  abstraction  we  can  distinctly  Ireeoignise  and  honestly  hate 
tbe  qualify,  which,  being^  buttoned  under  out  own  waistcoat,  is 
too  near  for  the  foooa  of  vision'  to  be  looked  at,  and  too  dear  and 
too  much  a  part  of  our  oWn  nature,  to  be  quarrelled  with. 

V  In  other  meii»  wefaBltscan^py,  . 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye.'* 

And  why  not!  vrhen  'tis  an  axiom  of  the  science  of  optics^  aft 
well.air  of  morality  (which  is  not  less  a  science)  that  *'  the  eye 
sees  not  the  eye,  but  by  reflection  from  some  other  thing.*'  Were 
morab  tike  blmrity,  to  begin  at  home,  there  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  no  bqpnning,  tod  so^  no  morals  at  all. 

When  the  Spartana  wished  to  admonish  their  children  of  tbe 
horrors  of:  intoxioation  (and  nothing  can  be  mons  horrible)  they 
did  net  sntfer  them  to  get  drunk  themselves,  but  they  brought 
them  to  see  tteir  slaves  and  helots,  in  that  condition.  Instructed 
in  this  way,  the  Spartan  youth:  neve^  forgot  the  lesson.  The 
viceof  tntoxicaition  stood  over,  to  become  as  it  is,  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  those  who  trample  Reason  under  their  feet,  in 
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of  ciiiU9«8|  I  f  m  iiKolioed  to  thipk  this  gr^fX  one  of  nri^oo  may 
ImveriHi  at  Iqast  ^q  equal  hazard  with  any  other ;  sipee  they 
who  write  in  defence  of  it,  are  apt  generally  Co  use  fo  much  the 
lees  caution,  as  they  are  more  eiieaipt  from  the  f<9pr  of  censure  or 
etitiwn^  iq  tl^eijr  ovn  persop.  Their  adverKary  is  well  secured 
and  silenced  to  their  blM»d.  They  ipay  safely  provoke  him  tea 
ield  where  he  cannot  appear  openly,  or  aa  a  pipfessed  anta^oist. 
His  weitpops  are  private,  apd  can  often  re»cfa  the  cause  withoot 
oflbnc^  to  iU  maipltaipprs;  vrbiUt  no  direct  attack  robs  them  of 
theilf  irnifiiwy  Tiet^ry.  They  conquer  for  themselv^B,  and  ex- 
pect tq  be  ^proved  stiU  for  their  loal,  however  the  csase  itself 
nay  have  suffered  in  their  bapds. 

Perhaps  then,  said  I,  (interrupting  hian)  it  may  be  true  enough 
what  was  said  once  bv  a  person  who  seemed  zealous  for  religioo, 
*<Thatnone  Write  well  a^inst the  Atheists  besides  the  clerk  who 
drew  the  warrant  for  their  execution." 

If  this  were  the  true  writing,  r^ied  he,  there  would  be  an 
and  of  all  dispate  or  reasoning  in  the  case.  For  where  force  is 
necessary,  reason  has  nothing  to  do.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
reason  be  needful,  force  in  the  meanwhile  must  he  laid  aside : 
for  there  is  no  enforcement  of  reason  but  by  reason.  And,  there- 
fore, if  Athiiiats  are  to  be  reaaoned  with  at  all,  they  are  to  be 
reasoned  with  like  other  men ;  since  there  is  no  other  way  in 
nature  to  convince  them. 

This  I  own,  said  I,  seema  ralioMil  and  jost:  but  I  am  afraid 
that  most  of  the  devout  people  will  be  found  ready  to  abandon 
the  patient,  for  the  more  concise  method.  And  though  force 
wfthont  te9t9cm  may  be  thought  son^what  hard,  yet  your  other 
way  of  reason  without  force,  I  am  apt  to  think,  would  meet  with 
fewer  admirers. 

Now  the  language  of  the  magistrate^  I  must  confess,  has  little 
in  common  with  that  of  philosophy.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
becoming the  magisterial  autfaerity  than  a  philosophical  style: 
and  nothing  can  be  more  onphilosophical  than  a  magisterial  one. 
A  mi;rtarepf  these  must  needs  spoil  both.  And,  therefore,  in  the 
eap^e  befojre  mb,  **  If  any  one  foesidee  the  jmagistyate  can  be.  said 
to  write  well,  it  ia  he  (according  to  your  account)  who  writes 
U  become^  philosophy,  with  freedom  of  debate,  and  fumess 
towards  Ji»is  adversely.' 

Allow  it,  replied  he.  For  what  can  be  more  e9nta;'ble  f— 
QlOithipg.  But  will  the  world  be  of  the  same  opinion?  And 
may  this  metbpd  of  writing  be  justly  practised  in  it )  Undoobt-^ 
edly  it  may.  And  for  a  proof  we  have  many  iastances  in  aoti- 
qiiity  to  produce.  The  freedom  taken  in  this  philosophical  ^ay 
was  never  esteemed  injurious  to  religion,  or  pr^odicial  to  the 
Tnlgur;  siece  we  find  it  to  have  been  a  practice  both  in  vrritiog 
ukl  converse  among  the  grei&t  men  of  a  virtuous  and  religious 
peopli^  und  that  evea  those  ma^strates  who  offlcieJl^d  ti  thu 
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altars,  and  w^^  the  g^u^rdiaqs  of  the  public  \voisUp^  Yi^pf 
sharers  in  these  free  delates.  .        , 

Of  the  many  writers  engage^  io  the  defooi^  of  reli|;ioA>  it^se^my 
to  me  that  the  greateM  part  are  employed,  either  m  supportioa 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  iQ  general,  or  in  refuUng  supl^ 
particular  doctrines  as  are  esteemed  ioooTations  in  the  Christian 
church.  Th^re  are  not  it  is  thought  njai\y  peifsons  In  tha^wqrl^ 
who  are  loose  in  the  very  grounds  a^d  principles  of  al^  religion, ; 
aod  to  such  as  these  we  fiod^  ii)ideed»  there  are  not  no^^y  mi^ 
who  purposely  apply  theiTijseJves.  Th^y  may  think  it;a  mefo 
labour,- ana  scarce  l^ecoming  them»  to  ajyne  st^jidily  ]vi(ith  niM^ 
as  are  almost  universally  treated  yith  detes^tiqn.  and  bofrof* 
But  as  we  are  required  by  our  reli^i9n  to  have  ch^iy  for  all 
men,  so  we  cap  not  surely  avoid  having  a  real  coj^cem  for  t^os^ 
whom  we  apprehj^nd  to  be  under  the  wo)r^t  of  errors,  and  KJibpif 
we  itpd  by  experi^Qce  to  be  with  tbie.  greates.t  diffiqultj^.  ^ 
claimed.  Neither  ought  they  perh^  ip  prudence  to  be  tf»^to4 
with  so  little  regard,  whose  jiumber/. however  small,  is  thought 
to  be  rather  increasing,  and  this  too  among  people'  of  ^q.i^pjr^ 
cable  rank.  So  that  it  may  well  deserve  some  C9ffsidprfj(;9n, 
''  Whether  in  our  age  and  country  the  sapiq  remedies  may  Berv)9 
which  have  hitherto  been  tried ;  or  wbetJper  some  oiAier  mi^y  nolt 
be  preferr^^  as  being  suitable  to  times  of  le^  strictness  in  i^t^t^ 
of  religion,  and  places  less  subject  to  autboritv.'' 

P.  268.  When  a  sceptic  questions,  "  Whethj^r  a.real  t^plogy 
can  be  raised  out  of  philosophy  alppe,  vfithoiit  Uie.hfsdp  of  re|i[%* 
]ation;".he  does  no  mpre  than  pay  a  handsome  cproplio^nt  to 
autbo>rity  and  the  i^eceived- religion.  He  cai^  impos€|  qij^no'oq^ 
who  reasons  deeply ;  sipce  wjbo^yer  dpe^  Bfiy  y^ill  easily  cpnceiy^ 
that  at  this  rate  theology  must  have  no  foundation/ajt  ^\L  rp^ 
revelation  itself  v^e  know  is  founded  on  tl^e  acknowJedgji^j^ 
of  a  diyinie  existence :  and  it  is  the  proyiuce  of  philqsopl^y^^lj^ 
toproyeMrhatreyelationoijly  supposes/ 

r.  ^79-  I  appeal  to  you,  Philpclfs,  whetljer  there  bp.apy  thMQft 
io  divinity  vybich  you  think  na^  more  the  air  of  e^thu^ii^m  thaji 
that  notion  of  divine  Iovq,  such  as  Sj^pi^j^te^  from  ev^thi^ 
worldly,  sensual,  or  roeauly-iuterested'?  A  love  w^icl;  is  simplQ^ 
pore,  and  unmixed,  vyhicb  b^$  no  b^her  object  thf^n  merely  th(^ 
excellency  of  that  being  itself,  nor  admij^  of  any!  otbeir  thought 
of  happiness  than  in  its  single  Irtiition.  ]Now  I  dare  presume 
you  will  take  it  as  a  substantjal  proof  of  my  friend's  being  far 
enough  from  irreligion,  if  it  be  shown  that  he  has  espoused  this 
notion,  and  thinks  of  making  out  this  high  point  of  divinity,  from 
arguments  familiar  even  to  those  who  oppose  religion. 

According,  therefore,  to  his  hypothesis,  he  would  in  the  first 
place  by  way  of  prevention,  declare  to  you,  that  though  the  dis- 
intereated  love  of  God  were  the  most  excellent  principle';  yc^ 
he  knew  rery  well,  that  by  the  indiscreet  JEQ^l/of  spine  deypi^t'. 
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well-meaning  people/it  had  been  stretched  too  for,  perhaps  even 
to  extrava^nce  and  enthu8ia&n>;  as  formerly  among  the  m)!»lic3 
of  the  ancient  church,  whdm  those  of  latter  days  have  followed. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  there  were  those  who  in  opposition  to 
Uris  devout  mystick  way,  and  as  profesaed  enemies  to  what  they 
call  enthusiasm,  had  so  far  exploded  every  thing  of  this  ecstatic 
kind,  as  IB  a  manner  to  have  given  up  devotion  ;  and  in  reality 
had  left  so  little  of  zeal,  affection,  or  warmth,  in  what  they  call 
their  httibnal  religion,  as  to  make  them  much  suspected  of  their 
inticerity  in  any.  For  though  it  be  natural  enough  (he  would 
tell  ^ou)  for  a  mere  political  writer  to  ground  his  great  argument 
for  religion  on  the  necessity  of  such  a  belief  as  that  of  a  future 
reward  and  punishment ;  yet,  if  you  will  take  his  opinion,  it  is  a' 
very  ill  token  of  sincerity  in  religion,  and  in  the  Christian  religion 
more  especially,  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  philosophy  as  will  allow 
no  room  to  that  other  principle  of  love ;  but  treats  all  of  that 
kind  as  enthusiasm,  for  so  much  as  aiming  at  what  is  called  dis- 
interest^ness,  or  teaching  the  love  Of  God^  or  virtue,  for  God 
or  virtue's  sake. 

On  one  hand,  it  will  be  found  dificult  to  defend  the  notion  of 
that  hi^h  raised  love,  espoused  with  so  much  warmth  by  those 
devout  mystics ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  found  as  hard  a. 
task  upon  the  principles  of  these  cooler  men,  to  guard  religion, 
fn>D|  the  imputation  of  mercenariness,  and  a  slavish  spirit  PoV 
bow  shall  we  deny«  that  to  serve  Ood  by  compulsioQ,,  or  for. 
interest  merely,  is  servile  and  mercenary  f 

P.  274.  Though  the  appearances  hold  ever  so  strongiy  affainst 
virtue,'  and  in  favour  of  vice,  the  objection  which  arises  hence 
against  the  deity  may  be  easily  removed,  and  all  set  right  again 
on  the  sopposal  of  a  future  state.  This  to  a  Christian,  or  one 
already  convinced  of  {so  great  a  point,  is  sufficient  to  clear 
every  dark  cloud  of  providence.  For  he  needs  not  to  be  over- 
and-above  solicitous  as  to  the  fate  of  virtue  ih  this  world,  who  is 
secure  of  hereafter.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  as  to  the  people 
we  are  here  to  encounter.  They  are  at  a  loss  forprovidence,  and 
seek  tp.  find  it  in  the  world.  The  aggravation  of  the  appearing 
disorders  in  worldly  affairs,  and  the  blackest  representation  of 
society  and  human  nature,  will  hardly  help  them  to  this  view. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  read  providence  in  such  characters. 

'  fTo  be  coniinued.J 
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.  Liverpool,  September.  6tb,  1820.    ' 

Q^%  f^oesB  18  for  the  present  here  completed.      We  leara 

tde  towA  ^iser  tb^n  we  fouod  it.    On  any  other  oecaaion  than 

m  eleetion  for  a  member  or  parJiament,  or  a  mayor,  g^reater  eK4 

tilameDt  vas  noTor  bera  produced,  than   by  the  Infidel  Miai* 

tioaari^.     We  confees,  that  we  owe  the  production  of  the 

excitement  to  the  acceptance  of  our  challenge  by  the  Rev,  Bin 

TbQn#  «N^  prieist  in  the-  lowa'bul  liinMielf  .woiild  have  ftrst 

veBtaied.oiitbeea(periment.ofae<»iflict  witbua.  .  Hiieenfideliee 

fnlfld  binit  Wore  the  conflict  was  begfUn,  and  he*  waa  only 

bi09(^t.  tp  tbe.field  by  the  gentle  taunt  of  his  opponent^  and  the 

liNMlioii  qf  the  little  ebivalry  that  is  net  yet  ia  him  extirpated; 

WUlehe  fMsches  in  the  character  of  a  priest,  he  wittneier 

vam  commit  sncb  a  priestly  error.    His  aubseqnent  leitenf  jnstKy 

m  imptttalioa    The  variety  4>f  excuses,  found  in  those  Mters, 

which  had  better  not  haYe  been  miKle,  «s  eack  weUceas  the 

stker,  added  to  the  flrst,  Terbally  made,  of  the  danger  to  be 

sppiehsnded  (som Christian  Tiolenee,  must  necessarily leadUw 

reader  tetheconclosion,  that  the  real  cause  of  shrinkieg- from 

diicqialiin  with  us  was  the  consciousness  of  the  decrepitude  of 

tha  whole  Christian  eaase.    The  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorn  b 

acss0  in  proof,  tibet  the  more  a  man  stirs  in  a  bad  eause,  the  mofe 

difBeollies  he  finds  to  be  encountered,  and  that  he  is  only  at  ease, 

if  hb  can  be  atall  atease,  in  seclosi^m  from  ffeaeml  public  attentioB. 

HoWilifferenl,howstrong,is'tbe  causeof  the  Infidel  Missionaries  f 

Th^chaUengeitiiey  court,  they  are  delighted  with,  all  the  mental 

conffict  that  can  be  brought  in  anmy  against  them*  They  go  abroad 

At  it  Theyeeekilinatraageplaces.  Theyaskitunder.eYerydisad- 

m^lags.     They  aie:  hunted  IH>m.  standing  {dace  to  standing 

l^<   They  lak^  upon  them  all  the  burthen,  the  labour,  the 

^^  to  find  among*  straugena  eoavenient  place  wherein  te 

^oaMcl  them«   wlmem  *  to    commnaicate  meftil  knowledge, 

"* '  I  I  .  •    *      I  J    ■> .—        >  ^■^^^ 
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wlieieiii  to  expose  enror^  and  to  set  up  truth.  How  Teiy  different 
from,  how  very  superior  to  the  cause  of  religion,  is  this  cause  of 
Infidelity!  It  is  the  reality  of  that  cause,  in  its  principle*  of 
which  the  Christian  religion,  is  but  a  fable  and  a  fiction*  They 
are  really  bodily  and  mentally,  saviours  of  mankind.  They  are 
the  real  Jesus  Cbrists.  They  are  the  Logoi.  They  are  the  true 
personifications  of  this ''great  principle  of  reason.  They  are  In 
reality  gods  worthy  of  human  veneration. 

Religion,  in  its  pagodas,  is  every  where  the  idolatry  of  the 
earth.  It  in  the  same  in  Ei^land  as  in  India,  with  the  difference 
that  it  does  persecute  opposition  in  Engluid,  and  does  not  in 
India.  It  has  its  worst  form  in  England.  It  is  here  united  with 
all  the  bad  passions  of  humanity.  It  here  trusts  to  notbins  hu^- 
political  power.  There,  it  was  never  supposed  subvertible; 
because,  aUegortaiIly,1t.  was  well  and  honestly  founded.  Here, 
4t  has  dwindled  iioto  a  conscious  trick,  and  villiany  goes  band  in 
hand  with  it.  The  Pagans  have  carried  an  allegorical  leuon 
throughout  their  religion.  The  Christians  feel  and  act  as  if  they 
vpere  (Conscious  of  a  mere  corruptien  of  those  allegorical  reaaoiw 
lor  a  bad  purpose.  Theirs  waa  not  a  priestcraft  which  fettoaed 
and  held;fast  the  mind  of  man.  Ours  is  such  a  priestcraft,  and 
amidst  all  that  eeniua  or  induatry  can  accomplish,  beggani  th» 
mass  of  mankind 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thom  vrith  his  aome  reoaon,  Mffleieni  rem^im 
and  his  grand  reason,  for  ndt  further  meeting  us  in  public  (Kacna- 
sion,  pourtrays  the  pitiftilness  of  his  case  i  and  while  we  nay, 
and  ao  far  as  he  does  not  forbid  it,  shall  reqpect  him  as  a  man,  for 
the  little  good  he  has  done ;  we  pererive  in  him  a  new  reaaon 
for  detesting  the  principles  of  religion,  by  which  he  is  shackled, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  constitate  him  ajNriest. 

The  brief  history  of  our  Infidel-Hissienary-visit  to  Liverpool, 
is  this :  the  fiUings-up  shall  conse  in  afterwards  :-^     • 

We  have  spenta  month  in  the  town.  On  entering,  we  took  a 
ie6peetaU,e  lodging,  and  •sent  forth  our  circular  challengea  to  the 
preachers.  The  Rev.  Mr.ltincks,  a  young  Unitarian  ppeaeher, 
came  to  complain  that  we  had  posted  two  drcolars  to  him,  Mid 
he'called,  lest  he  might  be  deluged  with  post  letters.  It  was 
shown,  that  the  fault  was  in  the  Directoiy  giving  bias  a  doable 
name.-  He  was  a  poor  creature,  thought  thmgs -were  very  ymM 
as  th^  are,  and  that  discussion  would  do  no  good:  preaching 
and  writing  were  sufficient.  We  met  him  a^n  in  the  Veatry 
Room  of  Mr.  Them's  chapel,  in  company  with'Che  renowned  John 
^nch,  and  Mr.  Hincks  shone  not  there. 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thom  called  on  us,  presented  a  better  character, 
and  premised  better  things.  He  shewed  ^an  entire  agreOMont 
with  us,  in  every  other  but  that  at^e  ihing  needjkl  to  preserve  m 
pulpit  in  'Bold-street.  His  word  of  God,  his  internal  evkleBee>, 
independent  even  of  all  its  fabulous  assodations,  was  to  him  a 
reck  of  salvation  from^-nothinr  after  death.  He  had  no  objee- 
tion  to  discussion.    We  hailed  him  as  a  friend.    Discussion  ia.  all 
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we  aim  at^all  we  want.  We  care  not  what  the  man  U,  so  lis 
he  be  of  good  moral  repute^  and  will  bear  free  discussion.  He 
has  then  ai  claim  to  be  written  down  honest.  Mr.  Thorn,  having* 
given  his  word,  haying  allowed  his  name  to  be  advertised,  was 
ioally  impelled,  and  relQctantly  stood,  before  a  public  assembly, 
ride  byride^  with  us.  He  did  great  good  as  an  intrpment  for 
disdttsioii ;  bnt  he  gained,  in  other  sense,  no  laurels  for  himself. 
He  talked,  but  reasoned  not.  He  declaimed,  but  was  destitute 
of  aigument,  and  of  all  application  of  language  to  our  arguments. 
His  eoDJgfregation  perceived  this,  and  lamented  the  circumstance. 
He  did  himself  measureless  injury,  by  introducing  an  individual 
to  the  company,  as  a  talented  Christian  friend,  to  share  in  the 
discussion,  who  proved  a  very  simpleton,  and  essentially  an  idiot, 
and  whom  I  found  it  necessary  to  beg  off  the  stage,  free  from  tM 
reproachee  of  the  company,  by  an  apologetic  sobterfuge,  (God' 
forsive  me,  what  I  fear  was  a  lie!)  that  he  had  talent  to  write' 
and  not  to  speak.  The  company  present  will  never  forget  him 
and  the  cKIemna  in  which  he  placed  his  friend  Mr.  Thorn. 

Immediately  after  oor  arrival  in  Liverpool,  a  friend  asked  Bfr. 
Wilson,  the  proprietor  of  the  Music  Hall,  in  Bold*street,  if  be 
would  allow  it  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  le^^lure  or  discus* 
rion,  nrhich  Bhould  go  to  the  disproof  of  the  validity  of  the 
Chibtian religion.  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  would  let  it  for  that  purpose 
On  subsequent  application,  when  we  wanted  the  use  of  the  Hall, 
Mr.  Wilson  shufied^  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  0onld  ^  positive 
answer  be  directly  or  indirectly  obtained  from  him. 

We  were  thus  kept  in  suspence  several  days  about  the  Music 
Hdl,  until  I  applied  for  the  next  best  plaice,  the  Ball  Room  of 
the  King^B  Arms  Hotel.  This  was  agreed  for;  bnt  subsequently 
lost  through  the  authority  of  the  Mayor.  The  same  was  the  ease 
with  the  ftoyal  Amphitheatre.  More  indirect  authority  deprived 
Qs  of  the  use  of  the  York  Hotel  room.  In  this  latter  case*  the 
Reverend  James  Macgowan,  of  l&,  Hope-street,  the  resurrection 
man,  or  cannibal,  on  whose  premises  v^ere  lately  found  tfteen 
dead  human  bodies,  salted  and  packed  in  casks.  It  was  pre- 
tended,  that  they  were  for  exportation  to  Scotland,  as  subjects 
kf  dissectioiv;  but  nothing  seems  more  probable,  than  that,  by 
siltii^  them,  the  reverend  teacher  meant  himself^  family,  scho- 
lars, or  some  one  to  eat  them.  This  reverend  body  snatched 
wrote  a*  note  to  Mr.  Golway,  the  proprietor  of  the  York  Hotel, 
to  disanade  him  from  allowing  us  to  use  his  room  for  our  discus- 
mns,  in  which  he  described  us  as  infamous  characters,  who  had 
been  convicted  aiyl  punished  fbr  blasphemy  in  London,  and  who 
consequenfly  sought  this  sort  of  revenge  in  reviling  the  Christian 
rehgkni  through  the  country.  There  needs  no  comment  on  the 
Bote  ^whieh  1  saw  and  read  of  this  reverend  cannibal  resurrec- 
tionist, who  is  certainly  a  man  of  infamous  character  in  Liverpool. 
I  raieraUy  find  that  the  men  who  revile  me  as  an  Infidel,  or 
who  are  most  loud  in  the  cry  against  my  *'  Every  Woman's 
Book,**  are  men  of  vile  and  filthy  habits.    And  I  shall  not  he. 
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surprised  to  discover,  that  the  maot  whom  1  suspect  as  having 
described  or  compIaiDed  of  one  of  my  publications  to  Mr.  Tboro^ 
will  prove  to  be  as  base  a  character  as  any  in  the  county  of  Laii'. 
cashire.  I  saw  such  h  man  near  him  on  the  day  to  which  he 
alludes  as  receiving  such  s^  report.  However^  Mr.  Gol  way  refused 
the  use  of  his  room,  and  neglected  to  pay  the  printer  for  the 
placard  which  had  advertised  it.  How  dazzling^  is  the  lustre  of 
this  religious  purity,  this  religious  honesty,  and  this  religious  love 
of  truth ! 

At  an  hour's  notice ;  and  we  succeeded  because  there  was  but 
an  hour's  notice,  we  possessed  ourselves  of  the  Shipwright's 
room,  the  largest  room  in  Liverpool.  We  engaged  it  for  a  second 
day ;  and  advertised  it ;  but  there  was  too  much  time  for  delibe* 
raijon :  it  was  refused,  and  we  were  left  to  pocket  the  loss  of  oar 
new  advertisements.  In  a  similar  way,  at  an  hour's  notice*  we 
got  hold  of  the  Gothic  Room.  We  g;ot  it  again,  and  ventured 
to  advertise  four  day's  appearance  in  it ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  we 
could  not  hold  it;  and  A^^iu  we  had  to. pocket  the  ios^of  H  6<, 
in  our  printer's  bill.  The  Mayor  then  sent  round  to  all  the 
licensed  rooms,  to  say  they  were  not  to  he  used  for  our  purpose* 
This  settled  the  matter,  and  after  failing  in  three  or  four  applica- 
tions for  private  .rooms,  I  renounced  all  further  trouble  in  the 
matter.  We  met  Mr.  F.  B.  Wright  twice  in  the  Gothic  Room. 
His  Unitarian  principles  were  weighed  in  the  balance  of  discus- 
sdon,  and  found  wanting.  He  threw  up  every  thing*  but  the 
Christianity  of  Plato,  the  mere  imaginary  beau  ideal  of  moral 
e^mple  in  a  public  teacher. 

We  had  also  to  meet,  and  to  be  challenged  by  somept  the 
religious  small  fry  of  Liverpool.    One  of  these  styled  himself  the 

Jev.  R.  G.  Sheldon  of  the  New  Church,  or  New  Jerusalem^  or 
wedenborgian  Church.  A  room  was  offered  for  this  pur-! 
pose,  but  the  condition  was  equal  to  a  refusal.  The  deposit  of  a 
^um  of  money  was  required  from  me  for  any  damage  that  might 
arise  to  the  premises:  a  risk  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  run; 
after  I  had  seen  what  encouragement  was  afforded  to  mischievoos 
hoys,  and  ignorant  men  to  disturb  us,  and  to  destroy  the  property, 
where  we  were  assembled. 

We  have  thus  shaken  the  Israel  of  Liverpool  to  its  base^  ^  It 
totters.  We  are  threatened  with  a  ringingof  the  bells  on  leaving 
the  town  to-morrow ;  but  the  bells  that  shall  ring*  us  out  w 
Liverpool,  will  be  the  knell  of  its  Ctaistian  reli^on. 

RicaiRjD  Cahuls. 

P«  S.  We  caoDot  fix  the  day  of  being  in  London ;  but  we 
shall  invite  our  friends  to  meet  us  at  62,  Fleet-street,  on  Suxiday 
evening,  the  20th  inst.,  to  report  our  past  and  intended  progress^ 
We  can  shew  them  that  the  Infidel  Rent  has  not  been  mia-ftii^t, 
and  that  it  is  a  fund  of  great  promise  to  mankind.' 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  REV.  DAVID  THOM 
OF  LIVERPOOL. 

To  Richard  Carlile,  Esq. 
"^  Liverpool,  Sept.  4, 1829. 

Sir— That  yoa  may  not  have  to  plead  igoorance  of  the  groful 
reason  of  my  wishing'  to  withdraw  from  the  discussion  of  Wed* 
Desday  evening  the  26th  of  Augost,  and  of  my  writing  the  letter 
oftbe  27th,  declining  to  have  any  more  ado  with  your  public 
appearances,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  brief 
statement. 

On  Wednesday  the  26th  ult.,  I  learned  that  you  were  the 
author  of  a  work  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  I  presume  to 
particularize.  The  work  I  have  not  seen  nor  do  1  desire  to  see 
it.  Now,  though  from  principle  I  will  go  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  and  sacrifice  every  thing  in  support  of  the  man  who  is  the 
victim  of  bis  speculative  and  honestly-avowed  theological 
opinions,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  rank  myself  among  those,  who 
in  any  respect  whatever  lend  themselves  to  the  promotion  and 
eBcouragement  of  immorality.    You  have  now  the  whole. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

D.  Thom. 


To  the  Biv,  David  Thom. 

61,  St.  Anne-street,  Sept.  5, 1829; 
Rev.  Sm — Before  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  I  felt,  that 
I  owed  you  the  attention  of  waiting  upon  you  with  my  publication 
of  this  week,  which  was  expected,  but  has  not  reached  Liverpool 
1^  the  mail  this  evening,  and  to  pay  my  respects  on  leaving  the 
town.  I  have  felt  a  growing  respect  for  your  character  and 
standing  in  society  from  first  seeing  you  up  to  this  day.  I  told 
yoo,  at  your  house,  that  1  felt  my  moral  character  to  be  unblem- 
ished. 1  now  tell  you  so  in  a  writing,  which  I  must,  with  your 
letter,  necessarily  print  in  self-defence.  In  me  there  dwelleth 
BO  sin  but  poverty  arising  from  a  conflict  with  tyranny  and  ^  bad 
men.  I  feel  and  proudly  feel.  Rev.  Sir,  that  I  have  never  committed 
sQch  a  breach  of  morality,  as  tocondemn  the  work  of  another,  whom 
I  have  otherwise  complimented  and  respected,  without  seeing  or 
desiring  to  see  that  work.  Such  a  squeamish  pretension  as  this 
to  moralitv  will  never  serve  a  man  among  truly  good  and  sensible 
men,  Wnose  authoritiy  are  you  resting  upon  1  Whose  report 
have  yon  of  its  character?  What  book  is  it  ?  You  have  taken, 
by  your  own  confession,  this  report,  without  the  proper  means^of 
jtidging,  without  taking  the  means  to  judge  for  yourself.  Is  this 
fair  >  Is  it  honest  ?  Does  a  wise  and  good  man  so  act  ?  Men- 
tion the  work  and  I  will  send  it  to  you.  I  will  defend  it  and  ex- 
plain it  to  you,  and  then  leave  you  to  your  own  discretion  and 
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judgment.  Bat,  beware,  rev.  sir,  that  yoo  do  not  fall  iolo  the 
error,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Nottingfaain,  fell  into  last 
year,  of  slandering  roe,  because  he  first  courted  and  then  shrunk 
from  discussion  with  me,  or  1  shall  resort  to  the  same  remedy ;  I 
shall,  as  in  that  case,  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
show  you  and  the  public^  that  my  moral  character  is  to  be  assert- 
ed and  defended  before  a  jury.     All  my  publications  are  fiurly 

'  and  openly  before  the  pablic.    1  assert  the  best  of  motives  in  the 

'  publication  of  every  one  of  them. 

1  had  an  apology  to  make  for  what  I  have  deemed  a  very  rash 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Taylor's,  in  sketching  your  character  as  a  pic- 
ture in  Liverpool,  on  his  first  impressions,  after  twice  seeing  you. 
It  crept  into  print  in  my  publication,  unknown  to  and  unappre- 
hended by  me,  or  I  should  have  prevented  it.  It  appeared  a 
fortnight  since.  I  had  determined  to  show  it  to  you  and  to  ahow 
that  I  had  in  the  nett  number  condemned  it,  by  a  different  re- 
presentation of  my  impressions  of  your  character.  He,  I  thought, 
rashly,  pronounced  you  a  Jesuit.  We  now  think  the  apology 
should  be  suspended,  until  we  are  sure  the  assumption  was  not 
true. 

In  reference  to  pecnniaiy  claim  for  the  expenses  attending  the 
discussion  at  the  Shipwright's-room  in  Bond-street,  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  sold  156  of  my  tickets  at  two  shillings  each,  which 
more  than  covered  all  expences  ;  but,  in  point  of  fairness,  I  hold 
that  this  does  not  affect  our  first  agreement,  because,  had  you 
and  your  friends  thought  it  proper,  the  same  might  have  been 
done  on  your  side.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tkylor  and  myself  felt  justUed, 
nnder  an  equal  division  of  the  tickets,  and  being  straiagers  in 
Liverpool,  to  make  ours  assist  in  liquidating  that  expendfiture 
upon  our  London  fund  for  the  Infidel  Mission,  which  our  journey 
bad  inevitably  entailed.  We  return  toward  London  on  Monday, 
with  an  expenditure  exceeding  our  income  by  fifty  pounds,  on 
our  four  months  tour.  There  were  taken  in  IM  of  yoinr  tickets 
on  the  first  night,  and  several  more  on  the  night  of  meeting  with 
Mr.  Wright  at  the  OothicHPOom.  But  my  immorality  does  not 
extend  to  a  disposition  to  litigate  or  quarrel  abont  money  matters 
with  public  men.  I  shall  make  no  claim  on  your  friends.  So  I 
bid  you  farewell,  and  wbh  I  could  think  that  I  had  not  mem  yeu 
in  the  company  of  a  worse  man  than,         Richard  Carlilb. 

TO  MESSRS.  CARLILE  AND  TAYLOR,  INFIDEL 
MISSIONARIES. 

Clarence  Street,  Liverpool, 
Sept  2, 18». 
Siiia,«-*The  report  of  a  Christian  muister  having  entered  into 
a  discussion  with  you,  in  support  of  the  gospel  and  religion  esta- 
blished by  Jesus  the  son  of  God,  induced  me  to  be  present  at  your 
meeting  on  last  Thursday  evening,  in  the  Shipwrights'  Club 
Room,  Bond  Street. 
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'  Tlie.iiiiiwfoiii  MMOiUupo  then  and  theie  met^  to  hMr  wlwt 
Ike  faSdeU  had  to  state^  could  not  refuae  to  Mr.  Taylor  the  credit 
(olhmag^  laborious  and  learned  stadent  in  the  school  of  Infidelity. 
Mr.  Ci^lile  is  extremely  io^nions  and  skilful;  and,  at  the  same 
time^  >Siis,  that  your  aeqairements  mieht  be  entertaining,  and 
even  instruetiYe^  on  moral  and  philosophical  tniths,  allow  me.  to 
sttove  yon,  that  yonr  sentiments  and  opinions  are  extremely 
dangerous  and  revolting^  when  you  pronooncei  in  a  Christian 
ssiembly,  that  the  divine  scriptures,  with  their  characters  and 
events^  are  faboloosi  and  therefore  undeserving  of  attention. 
When  Mr,  Taylor  pronounced  this  sweeping^  condemnation,  and 
itstedy  that  no  soch  character  as  /esus  Christ  ever  appeared  on 
earth,  all  believers  in  the  gospel,  and  who  hope  for  salvation, 
thfoiigh  JeMUB,  the  son  of  God,  ought  to  have  left  the  room,  and 
alwBdeaed  the  '^  two  great  lights''  of  our  time  to  their  dark  and 
f loomy  philoM^hy. 

Your  system  of  disbdief,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  system 
stall,  is  injurious  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  man,  and  fatal  to 
his  hopes  of  eternal  happiness. 

Yon  deny  the  existence  of  the  Redeemer— you  scoff  at  the  idea 
of  giving  credence  to  the  saints,  evangelists,  and  apostles,  of 
God— aikU  after  yon  perform  these  acts  of  infidelity  against  the 
accredited  messengers,  and  revealed  will  of  God,  I  ask  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  great  Creator,  what  reltgtoue  and  moral  code 
have  yoo  prepafed  for  the  guidance  of  mankind  in  virtue  and 
happiness  1  If  the  book  of  God  is  a  fable,  (which  idea  I  deny, 
and  the  propagators  of  it  I  denounce,)  are  yon  able,  with  all  vour 
ioidelity,  learning,  and  skill,  to  supply  the  world  with  a  fable  of 
nch  transcendent  ezeellencef  No— I  emphatically  say  no  ,«-«aU 
the  Infidels  this  moment  on  earth  would  not  be  able  to  bbricate^ 
is  a  thoQsnnd  years,  such  a  work  as  the  divine  book  called  tha 
New  Testam^t  The  darkness  of  Infidelity  is  not  capable  of  * 
liagle  ray  of  that  heavenly  light  which  enlightened  the  minds 


sad  Aiiided  the  pens  of  the  holy  evangelists. 

^Mpe  there  ever  sncb  chameten  as  Herod,  Agripps 
sad  Pontius  Pilate  f   Answer  this  question.  Infidels  of  our  time. 


and  if  yon  say  NO,  then  yon  abolish  prolane  as  well  as  sacreil 
hiatoiy.  Do  you  believe,  43irs,  that  a  good  kii||g,  named  Alflred, 
ooee.  existed  in  England,  and  that  a  very  wicked  one,  nameii 
Heaiy  the  8th,  once  ruled  m  this  ompire  f  We  have  the  testimony 
of  the  world  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  apostles  and  disciples;  and  though  you 
deay  the  testimony  of  man  in  that  case,  I  presume  you  will  not 
he  such  oulsaoeous  It^eU  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  such  a 
character  as  Alfred  the  great,  and  Henry,  of  pious  and  blessed 
aiemory.  If  you  admit  the  evidence  of  history  in  the  latter  case, 
^th  regard  to  our  departed  kings,,  the  historical  evidence  in 
&vour  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  divine  author,  is  ten 
jiboQsaiid  times  ten  thousand  more  forcible.  If  Infidelity  consists 
in  believing  nothing  but  what  the  eye  seetb,  and  the  ear  heareth, 


imdvvrfafti  i»idlu»to  Ihe  somty  imama  of  Mtiof  mortals,  then  I 
lyroBOunce  it  a  false  and  liiital  system.  Is  U  not  aontrary  to  the 
principles  of  Infidelity  to  allow  any  merit  to  the  allk  fown  of  a 
Protestant  paison,;  and  if  so,  why  doth  the  infidel  Mr.  Taylor 
rolain  his  g^own  and  his  reocrsurf  appellation  1^  These  aie  the 
remarks  of  a  poor  simple  Christian,  who  has  lived  in  the  belief, 
and  will  die  in  the  hope  of  saltation  thioQgh  :the  sacred  name  of 
JesosA  The  writer,  and  •seteral  Mends,  will  thank  Menrv. 
CarUle  and  Taylor,  •by  reading  these  hasly  Temarks  of  a  plain 
blunt  man,  at  their  next-  meeting',  and  giving  them  a  plain  and 
usophistieated  Miswser.— 'Respeotfally, 
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.  .Yon^call  yourself  ^*  aj^aia  blunt  mao:*^  yet  ^oa  write  under  a 
f  ctitioas  signature.  You  say  you  are  '^  a  poor  simple  ObratiftD:^ 
wet  youxaU  on  us  to  give  ^'  plain  and  liiMopAielteafedaoswers'' 
io  the  remarks  you  propound  to-ns.  May  I  ask  you  Aft  to  deter* 
mine  in  your  own  reflections,  what  sort  of  an  apology  the  pro^ 
iBssing  Id  be  **  a.  pl^n  blunt  -man/^  can  be  Icirassoming  a  right  to 
be  jQde  and  insolent,  and  to  use  a  sort  «f  language  towards  others; 
which  ^*  a-  plain  blunt  man*'  would  ill  eOdiwe,  if  wed  towards 
himself  I  Or  what  oeoasion  ''a  pooraimpleOhristiim''-  Who  had 
learned  oi^y  so  much  of  GhristiaJiity  as  to  do  as  he  would 'be 
done  unto,  and  judge  as  he  would  be  judged,  riiould  have  to  take 
upon  himself  to  tlentrnMe  his*  fellow  creatures  *'  in  tie  nmne  of 
the  p^eai  Oeaior"  and  to  offer  then  the  unprovoked  jnsolt  of 
calling  for  unet^ieticated  aesweni.  Christians  magr.topbleliosde 
and  have  oeed  to  do  so.  But  I,  Sir,  abhor  sophistication,  as  heartily 
as  I  do  CbristianiQr.  1  know  Sir  of  no  sophistication  more  gioss 
than  that  called  in  common  langoage>  f*  begging  the  queeiianf  ^ 
that  is,  assuming  that,  the  vevy  Uiiog  which  is  denied  to  be  true 
ia  admiiUd  to  be  tnie.»  And  then  arguing  upon  that  assnmptfen : 
a  sophistication  that  runs  through  every  sentence  of  your  eophis^ 
Ileal  letter.  You -must  forgive  my  premising,  that  the  diilcolty 
of  answering  such  a  letter  (and  no  doubt  ycki  think  it  most  M 
difficult  enough  to  do  so)  arises  from  that  wild  trnmethodieal, 
lUBibjiag  indisUnotness,  which  shows  that  you  don*t  mdm^'- 
Miamd  it  fmirseif.  Your  speaking  of  our  meetiagas  en  Thursday, 
when  it  was  on  Wednesday^  should  serve  to  diceovet  to*your  #»wft 
consciousness,  what  a*  blundering,  bungling,  ung#aqptng,  iMto^ 
taiQidg,  p'aratfftifi  state  of  ndnd,  your  leUgious  complaint  has 
brought  upon  you.  *  .        .. 

•  A  niistak0of  the  day^^  might  indeed  occur  to  anyone^  but 
oecurriog  in  a  long  leUer  in  which  liom  beginiHog  to  end  thenar 
is  not  eo<e  single  seotence  that  is  nol  a  mistake.  I  point  it  out  to 
you  only  ioadmonition  of  your  infirmly,  and  that  you  may  learn' 
that  those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  call  for  nnm>phietieai^ 
answ«rs,should'dr8t  have  learned  to  p«t  their  qaestiobs  in  auoh  a 
utty  as  to  admit  of  being  answered.    For  ho  who  does  aotr 
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tmrfenla'od  Hie  i]0#stioiit  thlil  be  puts;  h  whi  tihely  to  iiiMhIntanA 
ibe  aawwett  tlMtiMy  be  given  io  them.  A  mail  who  HIM  'thb 
:wild  goose  flight  o?er  all  diBtmetiooft,  aad  dilKnreiicefty  end  aiu 
fames  the  very  thiog  that  ia  dispated^  oan  never  be  dealt  with 
at  a  rational  man.  '  .     >      •*  .  .    » 

iiad*yoo  pot  your  eharge  agaiDBt  me  in  soeh  a  form,  hk  iroeM 
admit  lof  beiiig  aoswered,  or  such  aa  ^ght  indieirte  that  yoh 
would  be  capable  of  OnderslaDdiiig  wh&n^it  wa*  answered,  nottna^ 
eoald  be  easier  or  more  agreeable  to  liie  than  the  task  that  yot 
impose.  Bot  who  ooald  answer  ?  or  rather  how  coald  yon  yoiir» 
self  eoDoeive  what  wmld  be  an  answer  either  one  way  or  Mhef, 
to  such  iNoady  wild»  indefinite,  indistinct,  rambling  staff  as  yon 
eali  ffcmr  remark^^ 

If  yonr  mind  were  capable  of  abstract  reasoning,  yon  wonM 
me  (he  folly  of  yoer  assomptions  by-imagining  them  te  fall*  lirom 
Ike  pen'  or  tongae  of  a  professor  of  any  other  religion  thaib 
yoms. '  Joat  for*  a  moment  change  one  naitae  for  another,  ptft 
yDormlf  m  year  opponeht^i  plaee:  ^  do  as  yon  wonM  be  done 
bj/'  nason  as  yoa  woald  be  reasoned  with :  and  find  the  answer 
yoa  would  hai^  from  me  ia  such  an  answer  as  you  yourself  conM 
Ihid  In  the  precisely  parallel  case  of  a  Pagan  priest  defending 
hiireKffieti/as  yon  defend  yours.  Let  the  parallel  ran  ihns^*  * 
'  '*  A  Brafamiiiieal  mfaister  having  entered  iato  a  discnmion  with 
yo»:in  support  of  the  poovana  and  reli^on  established  bv 
Krishna,  the  Son  oT  6od,^  (say,a8  eontemptoouslyas  you  please^ 
'^  indae^  me  to  be  present.  The  numerous  assemblage  their 
snd  there  met  to  hear  what  the  Chrieiiame  had  to  state,  could  htft 
mfcas  to  Mrs  Paul  Chrietian,  the  credit  of  being  a  laborioM 
sod  learned  student  in  the  school  of  Impiety.  But  allow  me  td 
ssBOieyeo,  thsXyeur  sentiments  and  opinions areeirtremely  dan- 
gerous and  revoking'  when  yon « pronounce  in  a  Brahminieal 
essemftly,  that  the  ditine  jHmnanae,  with  their  characters  and 
efenu,  ave  ftiboloos.  When  Mr.  PcM  ChHeiian  prononoeed 
iMs  Sweeping  condemnation,  and  stated  that  no  such  character 
M  Krukna  ever  appeared  on  earth,  all  believers  in  the  Bhdgatat 
Peerama^  and  who  hope  for  salvation  through  Krishna,  the  tSon 
of  BrMim^  ought  to  have  left  the  room,  and  abandoned  the  tWo 
e*«at  lights  of  oar  time  to  their  dark  and  gloomy  Ohristiantty. 

"Yon  deny  the  eacistence  of  tsb  Pahdoner.  Yoo  scoff  at 
the  Idear  of  giving  credence  to  the  pondits,  rajahs,  and  re^heeisf 
•f  Oed,*'  md  eo forth. 

Go  on,  Sir !  if  you  have  capacity  of  mind  to  do  so,  to  any 
extent  of  the  parallel,  and  in  such  answer  as  yourself  'would' 
gne  to'  the  tosolentassomptfoos  of  the  priest  of  Krishna;  imagine 
ffieretlf  Miswersd  by  me.  Perhaps  you  would  find  wit  enougli' 
tosay--^<  Good  master  Pundit,  arrogaal  language  proves  nothing. 
Year  taking* upon  yourself  to  call  yeur  trashy,  fabulous  legend, 
tkewwrd  ^  Ood,  is  no  evidence  to  mff  mind,  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
not  Ged^  whom  I  refuse  to  believe  in,  nor  6od*e  werd  that  I 
Inject,  bat  yow  Sir,  and  yeiir  word.    It  is  y<m  whom  I  reftise  te 
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betievti  io ;-ud  ynnr  bddevdath  thai  I  deipiM  and  teaff  aft:  and 
4hai  18  Ibe  tfaaam  why  you  are  «o  angvy.  You  have  let  ii|^  a  flg> 
neat  of  your  own  conceil,  which  never  had  any  leal  esisteiiee : 
yomeali  it  the  Son  of  God:  and  take  npon  yon,  in  ike  name  of 
ike  Qroat  Creator,  fonooth !  to  denoonoe  as  foi  net  being 
iniseted  witfi  yoar  madneM.  You  oall  :f our  foidiih  aid  iai|Hoat 
BlMgavat  Poaiana,  the  word  of  Ood,  jast  as  a  bandied  other 
■knaves  have  ealled  a  hundred  other  books,  the  word  ^  God,  and 
then  hate  and  execrate  os  because  we  remonstrate  against  the 
ioipositkins  which  yon  practice  npon  the  crednlous  fools  of  Hm^ 
doooian.  Tho  secret  spring  of  your  intemperate  language,  and 
better  feeliogs,  MOtI  halff  F^mdii !  is»  that  yon  den'f  Mtcee  yonr 
eiMi  lie.  For  what  tumeot  man  would  ever  have  proposed  sneh 
a  wicked  reservation,  as  that  a  lie  should  be  kept  up,  even 
Ihooffh  it  be  kuown,  or  ohrewUif  onopeeied  to  be  a  lie.  And 
fthat  if  what  you  call  the  hook  of  God,  your  Bha^vat  bea  fable, 
you  deiy  us  with  all  our  anU^Bkagavaiiom  learning  and  akill  lo 
aopply  the  world  wilh<a  lie  of  such  transoendlattt  ezeellanee. 
And  has  it  come  to  this.  Mooter  P%tndit\  that  your  <'  revealed 
wUl  of  Gedi*  after  all,  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  traaseendant 
fable,  and  an  exetlUffd  lioy  and  we  must  leave  *'  the  goidanee 
of  mankind  into  virtue  and  happiness,*'  to  your  monopoly, 
because  we  have  not  prepared  such  another  religioue  and  mttral 
code  to  do  it  with !  that  is,  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  such  tran* 
scendant  fabulists,  and  such  excellent  liars  as  yon* 

Thm,  Sir,  would  you  reply  (only  supposing  your  wit  to  do  so, 
not  wanting)  to  your  omth  aigumeots  in  another  mouth.  Thus 
would  you  answer  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Molaftrons 
priest  of  the  Ganges,  and  thus  I  answer  yott. 

I  drop  the  parallel  where  your  argument  would  seeos  to 
cease  to  run  pace  for  pace,  and  step  for  step,  together  witk 
what  might  be  uiged,  with  eipal  reason  and  evMence,  for  the 
grossest  cupemtition  that  ever  was  in  the  world;  to  anawer 
you,  without  any  meditation,  where  you  put  ^our  foot  on 
the  term  flrma^the  only,  terra  firma— of  Aisleneal  eeidenee. 
Make  your  religion,  if  you  please,  a  matter  of  inUmal  evktenee : 
be  content  to  have  ^  the  witnew  in  yourself.  Let  the  ward  of 
God  dwell  in  you  richly:'^  let  ''the  spirit  of  God  bear  vritewM 
with  your  spirit  ;**  and  let  it  authorise  you,  (as  for  all  I  knovr  it 
may  do,)  to  take  upon  yourself  the  etupendono  frerogaUee  (that 
I  may  not  call  it  SLAaPHBiioiia  puauMPTioN,)  of  asking  qoes- 
tioBs  "*  in  the  nanm  of  the  great  Creater.**  Yet,  Sir,  when  yon 
eoose  to  kieterieal  evidence,  yon  come  on  our  geonnd.  Yonr 
pierogative  here,  will  stand  yon  in  noatead.  Your  demmnekUieme 
are  not  feared;  your  pretenskms  not  respected.  Keep  your 
heaven,  your  grace,  your  hdinem  :— 4he  worM  and  the  world'a 
history  is  euro and  we  have  a  fight  to  tell  yon— •thai 

It  ienoi  true,  Sir^— nay !  It  is  as  false.as  God  is  true,  to  pie- 
tend  that  you  **  have  the  testimony  of  the  world  for  eighteen 
iiundred  years  to  prove  the  existence  of  Jesus  ChrisU''  Yon 
have  pot  the  eighteenth,  nor  the  eighteen  hundredth  part  of  the 
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world's  testimooy ;  to  Bay  nothing  of  the  ahmrdUy  ^f  tpMking 
of  the  worlds  testimony,  in  a  case  which  excludes  the  possihility 
of  there  being  any  testimony  at  all. 

.  If  the  whole  worjd  had  believed,  we  night  have  had  the 
whole  wortd*s  testimony  that  it  believed ;  hot  belief  is  not  tes- 
timooy ;— nay,  belief  and  testimony  cannot  exist  together.  Th^ 
who  bMur  testimony,  can  do  so  only  upon  the  score  of  their 
absolute  knowledge,  not  of  their  belief.  Their  belief  would 
destroy  their  testimony,  by  showing  that  they  were  aiTecUng  to 
bear  testimony  where  they  had  no  knowledjp^;  which,  in  the 
huiguage  of  a  plain,  blunt  man,"  is-*cioi9firtgAl  lying. 

To  be  snre,Sir,  Infidels  admit  (and  what  right  had  you  to  insult 
them  with  the  supposition  that  they  should  not  admit,)  the 
history  of  king  Alfred  and  of  Henry  the  eighth.  There  is 
nothing  miraculous,  nothing  supernatural,  nothing  improbable,  in 
their  history.  Prove  as  much  for  your  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  we  will  admit  thai  also.  But  yon  will  have  it  that,  *'  the 
historical  evidence  in  favour  (an  awkward  expression !)-  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  divine  author,  is  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  more  forcible,"  (another  stupidity.)  Now,  Sir— had 
your  mind  any  respect  for  definition,  or  method,  you  should 
recollect  that  (you  had  first  to  prove  who  was  the  author  of 
Christianity,  and  that  he  was  divine,  ere  you  used  words  implying 
our  admission  of  those  premises.  Because  it  happens,  awkwardly 
enough,  that  those  whom  you  address  are  competent  to  prove  that 
Chiiraanity  had  no  such  origination  as  your  argument  assumes. 

But  what  are  we  to  think,  Sir,  of  such  egreffious^tii^'ng  for 
it,  as  representing  your  truth  (if  truth  it  were,^  as  ^*  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand"  truer  than  truth  f  Was  it  ever  truth  that 
needed  to  be  thus  overdone  ?  It  is  true  that  two  and  two 
make  fvur;  who,  in  his  senses,  would  think  of  thai  truth  not 
being  quite  true  enough?  or  would  speak  of  some  other  troth 
being  "  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand"  truer  than  that  t  When 
a  man  has  wrought  up  his  conceit  to  the  solecism  of  being  con- 
vinced that  sometliing  which  he  is  convinced  is  true,  is  ten  thou- 
sand times  mare  true  than  something  which  he  is  convinced  4s 
also  true,  he  only  shows  that  truth  and  his  convictions  are  no 
relations  to  each  other;  or,  as  a  plain,  blunt  man  might  say, 
he  shows  that  ht  never  knew  what  truth  meant. 

Enough,  Sir,  is  as  good  a  feast ;  but  more  than  enough  is  worse 
than  a  stint  Were  the  advocatesof  Christianity  competent  to  show 
that  tlMir  historical  evidence  were  tnoug A^-^say  only  just  such  as 
that  for  th^  existence  of  Alfred  or  Henry  theeip^blh — wooM 
they  not  come  forward  sjid  overwhelm  with  confusion  the  teme- 
rity, the  folly,  that  could  dispute  it?  Should  we  see  them 
ei^ing  fair  and  honourable  discussion,  and  having  not  a  word 
to  say  for  their  divine  master,  where  any  body  might  be  allowed 
to  say  any  thing  against  him ;  defending  him  where  be  is  not 
assailed ;  ashamed  of  him  where  he  is  ? 

As  to  your  objections  against  my  silk  gown  and  reverend  ap- 
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pellation^  I  pay  yoa  a  t>etter  compliment  than  your  langnage 
deserves^  by  spariDg  yoa  the  panisbment  of  making  yoa  ashamed 
oC  it ;  and^  in  a  better  spirit  than  year  Christianity  has  allowed 
to  exist  in  your  bosom,  towards  me.  I  commend  to  year  calmer 
meditations  the  considerations, 

1st,  Whether,  if  yoa  supposed  a  man  really  in  his  heart  con- 
vinced that  the  religion  he  had  been  broaght  np  in  was  a  delasion, 
that  he  would  deserve  to  be  treated  as  yott  would  treat  me,  for 
publicly  maintaining  his  conviction  ? 

2nd,  Whether,  if  you  yourself  were  convinced,  as  I  am,  yoa 
would  act  otherwise  than  as  I  have  done  ? 

3d,  Whether  it  be  right  or  justifiable  for  such  a  man  as  you,  or, 
as  myself,  to  presume  to  ask  questions  *^  in  the  jiame  of  the  great 
Creator ;"  or  to  call  a  Qiaii  the  eon  of  God :  or  to  call  a  book — 
fsay  the  best  book  that  ever  was  in  the  world) — the  book  of 
God  t — and, 

4th,  Whether  a  wise  and  good  man,  having  a  rational  fear  of 
Ood  before  his  eyes,  might  not  in  that  very  fear  of  God^  which  is 
''  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  be  afraid  to  take  such  liberties,  as 
to  work  up  his  fancy  to  a  conceit  that  God  could,  in  any  sense, 
have  a  son  at  all ;  or  be  in  any  way  concerned  with  a  story 
in  a  book^  whether  it  were  true  or  false? — ^and, 

5th,  Whether  a  man,  once  having  prostrated  his  understanding 
to  a  belief  that  a  book  was  the  book  of  God,  might  not  believe 
any  other  book  to  be  the  book  of  God;  and,  once  believing  that 
God  had  a  son^  might  not,  on  the  same  principle^  believe  that  he 
had  a  grandson,  daughter,  wife,  sister,  nephews,  and  nieces  ? 

6th,  Whether  there  was  ever  such  a  thing  as  a  false  religion 
upon  earth  ? — and, 

7th,  Whether  a  false  religion  could  possibly  come  to  be  dis- 
covered and  shoivn  to  be  false,  otherwise  than  by  such  reasonings 
and  conduct  as  mine  ?-^and, 

Bth,  Whether  there  was  ever  such  a  thing  as  priestoraft  in 
the  world  ? — and, 

9th,  Whether  prte»^crq/V  could  possibly,  more  apparently  and 
grossly,  appear  to  be  priestcraft,  than  in  such  reasonings  and 
conduct  as  yours  ? 

I  am.  Sir,— -and  so  forth, 

Robert  Taylor. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LION. 

^  Ireland,  that  breeding  place  for  wretches,  seemd  to  be  deso- 
lating America  as  it  has  desolated  England  and  Scotland.  No 
Hottentot,  no  Caffire,  no  Esquimaux,  no  savages  of  New  Holland, 
New  Zealand,  or  California,  no  negroes,  or  other  slaves  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Europe,  or  America,  no  cattle,  no  beasts  of  burden,  no 
tamed]  bears,  no  dogs,  were  ever  so  low  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life,  as  these  migrating  Irish  wretches. — ^They  horribly  deteriorate 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  English  population.    The  de- 
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oency  of  family  distinction  is  almost  lost  sight  of  among,  tbe^ 
working  classes  of  these  manufacturing  districts,  so  over-' 
whelffl^  and  degraded  with»-an  Irish  population/'-^Takea  from 
the  '<  Lion"  of  the  31st  July,  1829. 

'*  Delightful  debt,  to  soften  human  woe, 
•Tis  what  the  happy  to  the  unhappy  owe.** 

Sir — ^Who  that  has  a  heart  susceptible  of  pity  for  another's  woe, 
who,  that  has  not  had  his  sympathies  warped  by  prejudice  or 
parched  by  selfishness,  can  suppress  the  feeling  which  instinc- 
tively rises  within  him  on  even  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  above  re- 
marks on  Ireland  and  Irishmen  ?  One  would  have  thought  that 
calumnv  had  done  its  worst  for  Ireland— that  prejudice  had  long 
since  glutted  its  appetite  for  misrepresentation — and  that  male- 
volence had  already  sunk  the  brand  of  disgrace  too  deep  in  thc^ 
brow  of  the  poor  outcast  Irishman,  to  r^uire  a  fresh  incision,  as 
a  fiaishing  stroke,  from  the  hand  of  a  modem  philanthropist.  I 
am,  sir,  one  of  those  tmfortunaie  Irish  wretches,  for  whose  moral 
pretensions  in  the  whole  range  of  animated  nature,  from  man,  the 
image  and  representative  of  his  maker  to  the  servile  beast  of  the 
field,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  graduating 
scale  of  moral  existences,  you  can  find  no  parallel.  You  have 
forestalled  all  of  meanness  that  could  have  afforded  me  even  the 
shadow  of  a  likeness,  that  could  have  raised  me  a  breath  above 
that  sink  of  debasement  in  which  you  have  pictured  both  me  and 
my  country.  I  stand,  therefore,  as  in  your  vocabulary,  you  have 
placed  nae^— a  being  without  connection— an  object  without  com- 
parison. I.  stand  in  the  contemned  and  unenviable  character  of 
an  Itishman,  to  vindicate  that  country  in  whose  destiny  I  am 
involved— by  whose  sufferings  I  am  wounded — ^by  whose  wrongs 
I  am  injured  ;  and  in  the  name  of  that  country,  and  in  behalf  of 
those  whose  reputation  you  have  sought  to  strip  of  its  last  com- 
mendable quality,  I  claim  justice  at  your  hands.  .     ,  '    \ 

As  an  Irishman,  I  had  long  since  ceased  to  wonder,  in  my 
mosings  o'er  my  natal  soil,  at  the  treachery  of  her  friends,  or  the 
rancoor  of  her  enemies;  I  have  too  long  beheld  her  the  dupe  o^ 
the  hypocrite — ^the  martyr  of  the  political  assassin — ^the  sportive 
subject  of  the  ribald's  jest.  I  have  been  too  long  the  dejected 
spectator  of  her  unresented  woes  and  insults,  to  wonder  at  the  in* 
justice  she  has  been  doomed  to  suffer,  or  at  the  novel  proof  of 
friendship  which  you  have  so  kindly  kept  in  reserve  for  her.  If 
Ireland  has  had  a  fault,  it  has  been  dragged  forth  in  all  its  naked 
deformity — exposed  before  every  eye,  and  rung  in  every  ear.  ^  If 
she  has  had  a  foible,  it  has  become  in  its  recorder's  hand,  a  crime 
of  appalling  magnitude;  till  Ireland,  once  known  by  the  happy 
designation  of  "  The  Island  of  Saints  and  Scholars/'  has  d^er 
nerateil  inio  a  breeding  place  for  wretches,  too  low  in  moral  worth 
to  merit  a  name  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  day.  And  this,  is  her 
character  from  the  pen  of  a  man  v^ho  intends  to  serve  her. 

Whatever  may  be  the  failings,'  or  however  gT0fi3  the  hioral 
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imperfeetioiu  of  Irisbmen,  it  is  certain  (for  faii»tory  clearly  ao- 
tbentieates  the  fact)  they  have  encountered  a  series  of  oppressioiis 
well  calculated  to  subdue  those  exalted  feellnn  which  form  the 
best  and  indeed  the  only  preservative  of  a  hig%  moral  character. 
The  whole  period  of  their  subjection  under  the  British  Oovem- 
ment,  piesents  them  in  a  state  of  vassalage  the  most  gallingv— 
yoked  under  an  injustice  the  most  irritating  and  intolerable ;  and 
surely,  if  any  degree  of  impartiality  is  to  be  expected  from  a  pub- 
lic writer— if  there  is  a  lact  which  ought  to  weigh  in  prononn- 
cing  sentence  upon  a  nation,  those  oppressions,  those  insults,  and 
th<Me  injuries*  ought  to  have  prevailed  with  you  in  mitigating  the 
severe  censures  you  have  so  unsparingly  dealt  out  But  what ! 
expect  leniency  to  Ireland  or  Inshmen  f  Oh  no,  pardon  me,  sir, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with — ^it  would  be  a  departure  from' 
English  justice.  But,  I  proceed  to  the  counts  of  your  indictment 
^•Yon  say,  that  Ireland,  **  that  breeding  place  for  wretches/' 
seems  to  be  desolating  Amerii^,  ^  it  has  desolated  Enfi;land  and 
Scotland.  Sir,  Ireland  may  be  desolating  America,  and  for  that, 
though  therfe  be  no  help,  there  is  ample  apology.  Why  reproach 
Ireland  or  Irishmen  for  their  poverty— why  upbraid  them  for 
seeking  that  subsistence  in  other  countries  which  ift  denied  them 
in  their  own.  That  nation,  of  which  1  doubt  not  you  boast  your- 
self the  inhabitant,  has  robbed  her  of  her  independence.  It  has 
kept  Iieland  bound  hand  and  Ibot  till  the  age  for  speealating  in 
cotton  and  cotton  ^^oods  is  gone  by,  and  when  that  trade  which 
has  had  its  share  in  creating  the  diillsrence  in  the  habitsand  chr^ 
eumstances  of  the  people  of  both  countries  is  become  the  divided 
property  of  other  nations,  you  loose  Ireland  from  her'bonds,  that 
^  English  capital,  which  is  idle  at  home,  may  flow  in  and  find  em- 
ployment there.  Ireland  has  not  been  permitted  to  have  the 
management  of  her  own  means ;  and  whoever  has  read  an  Impar- 
tial history  of  England's  treatment  of  that  country,  will  not  won- 
der, that  Irishmen  should  be  even  worse  than  in  your  picture  yoo 
have  rq>resented  them.  America  may  have  reason  to  complain 
of  an  iiAux  of  Irishmen,  but  England  has  none.  The  injustice 
which  Ireland  has  sustained  from  England  is  but  recoiling  upon 
herself.  Ireland  has  not  been  the.  forger  of  herownmiseiy, 
the  bitter  cup  which  has  paralised  her  best  energies,  was  admin- 
istered to  her  by  this  genenms  nation.  And  it  is  but  a  righteons 
retribution,  that  England  should  now  feel  in  some  degree  what 
she  has  made  Ireland  feel  for  centuries — ^It  is  but  right,  that  in 
the  overflow  of  Irish  wretchedness,  England,  by  a  participation  of 
it,  should  be  made  sensible  of  the  miseries  she  hasdoomed  Ireland 
to  endure.  Englishmen  may  declaim  about  Irish  barbarity— they 
nay  exultingly  point  to  the  page  of  history  which  records 
her  insurrections  and  rebellions,  wbA  conclude  by  calling 
'  them   a  nation  of  traitors  and  blood-thirsty  barbarians^bnt, 

j  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  or  them  to  instance  an  occasion 

I  when  the  hand  of  an  Irishman  has   htm  thoughtlessly  raised 

I  against  bis  fellow— when  his    weapons   of  war  have  been 
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dyed  in  his  neighbour^  blood-^wheo  the  fair  has  beconie  the 
thmke  of  waiv  and  the  scenes  of  festivity  the  place  of  oonte&tton 
and  bloodshed,  which  his  not  been  the  offtpring  of  English* 
policy.  Irishmen  are  as  deeply  imbaed  with  humanity  as  are  the 
mhabilantsof  any  other  nation*  They  are  as  pacific  and  goodt-* 
natnred  as  any  that  can  be  placed  in  contrast  with  them.  But/ 
they  haye  feelhigs  which  will  not  brook  onproked  insnlls.  They 
cannot  believe  they  were  bom  for  thorns  and  briers  to  rei|^  over 
then.  No !  they  have  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  they 
were  intended  for  a  hig^her  destiny.  Do  not  therefore  blame 
them,  if  they  assert  their  rig^ht  to  higher  privileges;  and  call 
them  not  rebels  and  factious  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  be- 
csnse  they  will  not  submit  to  the  taunts  and  scoflii  of  every  igno- 
rant coxcomb  who  thinks  forsooth,  that  because  be  is  a  Proiei^ 
tmUf  he  has  a  right  to  deride  and  insult  them.  The  *  lower  pr- 
d^s  in  every  country  are  always  the  first,  because  their  means 
are  slender,  to  feel  the  effects  of  bad  policy.  England  has  for 
sges  kept  Ireland  in  poverty ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  that 
class  of  people  in  Ireland,  should  be  as  poor  as  in  every  respect 
they  really  are.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  they  were  at  this  ^ay* 
other  than  what  they  are ;  and  what  most  surprises  me  is, 
the  hardihood  with  which  they  have  bbme  their  privations.  Igw 
noranoe  is  inseparable  from  poverty,  and  superstition  is  invariably 
the  concomitant  of  both.  There  always  has  been  poverty,  so  there 
always  has  been  and  always  will  bemoreorlessofsuperstition ;  and, 
assurely  asage&erous  nature  will  havesomeobject  tocherish,super- 
stitfonwill  havesomedemigodto  idolize.  Had  the  English  Oovem- 
ment  deserved  the  applause  and  good-will  of  Irishmen  they  would 
baveddledit;  but,  in  the  absence  of  its  deserts,  they  have  wor- 
shipped a  creed  which  promises  them  a  retribution  for  their 
wrongs,  and  an  eternity  of  bliss  hereafter.  Hence,  in  their  attach- 
ment to  that  creed,  their  personal  safety  is,  to  them,  no  more  than 
the  sodden  gust  of  wind  which  whistles  in  the  ear  and  is  gone ; 
and  their  blood  no  more  than  the  sun-shower  of  a  summw^s  day, 
which  falls  and  is  dried  up  ere  the  spectator  can  well  behold  it. 
Some  who  have  thought  themselves  wiser  than  other  men,  and 
bettor  Christians  than  their  neighbours,  have,  ftom  time  to  time, 
amoraed  to  themselves  a  right  to  abuse  Catholic  Irishmen — to 
petsonify  their  clergy  in  whatever  characters  they  have  thought 
most  odiousjone  was  the  whore  of  Babylon,  another  the  predicted 
beast  of  scripture,  and  their  hearers  the  worshippers  of  Baal*; 
while  Catholics  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  quite  orthodox  in 
their  belief  of  such  doctrine,  nor  relishing  the  consolation  such 
abuse  aflbrds,  have,  with  an  equal  colour  of  justice,  and  perhaps 
iirott  «  kind  wish  to  convince  them  they  were  wrong,  assumed  to 
themselves  the  right  of  inflicting  cwporeal  punishment  on  the 
abusem.  In  this  way,  one  of  the  blackest  ingredients  which  from 
the  bad  character  yon  have  given  them,  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Thalower  orders  of  Catholic  Irishmen  vte  represented  as  being 
nalnrallyquttvelsome,  but  the  truth  is,  and  with  how  good  a 
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^vper  iO0var  thay  may  bear  Ihem,  they  Jiave  no  more  taste  for 
tjhumpaor  Uow«  than  EogUsh  Protastaati ;  aadno  moredUpo- 
aUoii to  deal  tbem oot»  tMUr  those  who  accuse. them  of  such  a 
faratal  piopensity.  But  tfaey  haye  feelingts  susceptibleKif  excite- 
ment, and  with  them«  like  all  other  Christians,  Jevu,  Qoakens, 
or  Infidels,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  endurance  will  not  go, 
and  pushed  beyond  which  they  will  not  scruple  to  t^v  their 
strength  in  revenge  for  a  wrong,  or  in  punishing  an  insult.  But 
to  pass  on  to  your  remainii^  chaiges,  wherein  we  poor  Irishaien 
are  made  the  unworthy  companions  of  sava^,  b^ars,  and  dog^ 
Sir,  it  is  hard  for  one  possessed  of  the  sensibility  of  an  Irishman  (e 
nastraia  his  temper  onder  designations  like  these,  and  to  adhere  to 
aigument,  when  driven  from  the  lofty  position,  on  which  as  an 
iatelleotual  being  he  stands^  to  rank  beneath  the  lowest  okjects 
of  creation.  In  these  charges,  you  have  thrown  upoa  ttie  backs 
of  Irishmen  all  that  is  lew  and  base  in  the  habits  of  your  English 
brethren.  It  most  somewhat  surprise  y^ur  intelligent  readers, 
that  such  an  apology  should  be  set  op  for  English  turpitude*  It 
wonld  aMpar  fro<n  the  whole  tenor  of  your  remarks,  that  l^w  and 
4epraved  habits  are  the  inherent  characteristics  of  Irishmen.  Bq( 
fortunately  for  us  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  manner  of  proof,  you 
have  touched  a  positkm  which  mast  naturally  open  the  eyes  of 
your  readers  to  the  almost  utter  groundlessness  of  your  assertions^ 
andlead  thematonee  tothe  true  cause  which  has  made  and 
kept  Irishmen  as  they  are,  and  deginded  the  .chan^oter  and  huhits 
of  your  English  populati<Hi.  That  cause  is  their  poverty,  and 
d^ressed  condition ;  and  that  poverty  has  been,  in  the  ease  of 
Ireland,  if  not  produced  certainly  perpetoated-byEagUshmal-ad* 
ministration^  Does  histoiy  rqweseni  them,  at  the  ^jieseoC  Eng- 
land's conquest  of  that  country,  in  the  des|Hcable  light-in  whidi 
you  have  depicted  them,  or  in  a  character  at  all  eofnesponding 
^itf  Hear  the  historian  Hume,  and  he  has  not  favoured 
them ;  he  says,  speaking  of  them  at  the  time  off  the  conquest, 
they  *'  were  distinguished  by  those  vices  alone,  to.  winoh  bmnaa 
nature,  not  tamed  %  education,  or  restrainefi  by  lawa»  isfor  ever 
snbjeet.'' 

Since  the  period  of  Ireland's  subjection,  not  only  has  the  been 
keptfrom  advancing  in  those  respects  which  oontribnte  tovatiowd 
emiaenpe,  but  she  has  been  actually  thmvm  hack  tfaiee  or  four 
eentnries  in  her  pregiess  to  divilizatioo.  An  OKcess  of  misrule 
has  (paded  the  people  to  rebellion  and  rdigious  wan  which  have 
dBiyuBgedthe  whole  economy  of  Ireland— undone  all  that  had 
beenqoae,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  subverted  tfaait:aM)nd 
fonadation^upoa  whieh,  doubtless,  a  far  differeat  snpentructure 
wenld  have  been  raised  than  any  now  exhibited  in  that  nafortn- 
nate  country.  It  is  certain  that  poverty  revoluUoniaea  the  whole 
moral  constitatien  of  man.  The  poor  man  does  nety  he  cannot, 
cany  ahoitf  with  Urn  these  fine  feelings,  be  cannot  leek  abroad 
npoomenand  things  with  that  elevated  eye  which  the  naan  «rf 
indepcsideat  circttmslanDea  maydo;  his  wants  will  often 
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fompt  him  to  look  apon  honesty  ^s  dowardice^  and  to  view  the 
moral  code  as  the  partial  enactments  of  tyranny,  or  the  cunning- 
device  of  those  who  liave  got  something  to  save.  Accordingly, 
we  And,  that  as  the  lower  orders  of  Irishmen  have  been  reduced 
in  their  m^ns  of  living  and  appearing  respectable,  they  have 
sunk,  in  the  same  ratio,  in  their  moral  condition.  To  poverty 
then,  as  a  secondary  cause,  may  be  traced  the  source  of  every 
evil  which  afflicts  Ireland.  It  has  cursed  her  in  character,  and 
like  the  deadliest  venom  still  poisons  her  most  productive  and 
luxuriant  springs :  and  this!  is  the  legacy  Ireland  has  received 
from  her  English  conquerors,  as  the  price  of  her  liberty.  Oh  ! 
well  may  poor  Irishmen  in  their  travels  through  this  country  for 
work,  when  they  see  pointed  at  them  the  finger  of  scorn  and  the 
laugh  of  derision  sot  up  at  their  haggard  and  way-worn  looks, 
breathe  forth  their  agx>nized  feelings  in  bitter  imprecations  against 
Englishmen  and  Protestantism,  well  may  they  weep  over  their 
country's  misfortunes,  when  they  think  of  her  tields  struck  barren 
by  the  harpy  toadh  of  England — well  may  they  curse  the  bitter 
recellectionofthat  day  which  placed  tliem  under  a  government 

that  wrings  from  them  their  every  farthing  to  feed  his  own  ex 

or  to  use  the  politer  phraseology  of  an  ultra  tory,  "  for  the  good 
of  the  state*'*— well  may  they  suspect  the  religious  character  of 
those  men  who  contemn  them  for  their  poverty,  speak  of  a  scrip- 
tural philanthropy  they  never  practise,  and  answer  therr  cries  of- 
bonger  with  the  epithet  of  idolators  and  the  gift  of  a  Bible.    ' 

Poverty  is  now  doing  for  England,  what  it  has  long  since  done 

for  Ireland.    It  is  that  poverty,  and  not  poor  Irishmen,  which  has 

horribly  deteriorated  the  character  and  condition  of  your  manu- 

facturipg  papulation.      It  is  that,  which  has  caused  the  decency 

of  family  distinction  to  be  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  these 

manufacturing  districts.    That  meanness  of  which  you  complain, 

18  not  athing  of  Irish  growth.      It  is  not  the  indigenous  quality 

of  any  nation  or  people.    Poverty  and  ignorance  form  the  soil  in 

which  alone  it  will  flourish  ;  here  as  in  Ireland  it  has  found  that 

soil,  and  here  it  will  grow  and  flourish.     Every  grade  of  society 

has  its  fixed  and  immoveable  habits ;  and  to  blame  men  for  what 

is  inseparable  from  their  condition  in  life,  is  no  more  reasonable 

than  to  revile  a  lame  man  for  his  deformity,  or  the  blind  man  for 

an  affliction  which  4ccompanied  his  birth.      Have  you  never,  in' 

your  enquiries  observed,  that  as  men  merge  from  a  low  condition 

in  life,  they  shake  ofl"  those  habits  of  meanness  which  belong  to 

the  rank  out  of  which  they  have  sprung  ?     It  is  so  here — It  is  so 

in  Ireland ;  and  I  presume  it  is  so  in  all  othernations.  If  the  lower 

orders  of  Irishmen  rank,  in  point  of  morals,  below  the  same 

order  of  people  in  thi4  country,  it  is  because  the  latter  arc  better 

provided  for  in  those  respects,  which  regulate  the  moral  condition 

of  man.    But  how  can  you  reconcile  it,  that  Irishmen,  a  class  of 

people  hi  their  circumstances  impoverished,  in  their  habits  igno- 

raitt  and  depraved,  could  possibly  possess  the  influence  which  you 

allow  tfalnn  over  a  people  whom  you  make  in  every  respect  sopc^* 

No.II— Vol.  4  z 
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nor  to  them.    It  is  idle  then  to  fbink,  that  in  Irish  emigration 
you  have  found  the  soorco  of  that  wretchedness  and  depravity 
which  begfins  to  mark  the  poor  of  these  manufacturing  districts, 
rrirnhmeo  had  never  set  a  foot  here^.it  would  have  b^n  (if  not 
now)  sooner  or  later  the  same.    I  see  myself  that  the  cloven  foot 
of  poverty  has  left  deep  traces  of  its  entry  among  you.    And  it  is 
beginning  to  prove  to  you,  as  it  has  long  since  done  to  Ireland, 
that  there  is  no  nation  or  people  secure  against  its  invasion — no 
resistance  powerful  enough  to  stay  the  dessolation  it  spreads,  or 
the  disgrace  it  entails.     But  supposing  indeed  that  Irishmen  are 
in  reality  all  you  have  made  them  ;  they  present  you  w^ith  an 
apology  which  ought  for  ever  to  close  the  mouths  of  their  merci- 
less traducers.     They  tell  you  (and  they  tell  you  a  truth)  if  we 
are  poor,  and  poor  as  the  Lazaroni  of  Italy  ;  if  we  are  savages, 
and  savages  worse  than  the  cannibals  of  IVew  Zealand,  New  Hol- 
landy  or  California — if  we  are  slaves  and  worse  slaves  than  any 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America— if  we  are  worse  than  cattle, 
bears,  or  dogs,  we  have  not  made  ourselves  so  j  we  are  the  pau- 
pers, the  savages,  and  the  slaves  of  your  making.     Like  the 
deadly  influence  of  the  upas  tree  upon  its  trembling  victim,  your 
connection  has  infected  us  with  a  disease  which  has  proved  mor- 
tal to  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  within  whose  precincts 
pfrosperity  could  not  live,  for  its  name  is  poverty.    Yes,  your  op- 
pressions have  kept  us  poor ;  and  if  we  are  mean  in  our  habits, 
we  are  no  more  than  poor  men  generally  are,  for  meanness  is  the 
handmaid  of  poverty.      But  whoever  expected  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise from  the  man,  whose  heart,  from  the  moment  of  his   birth, 
has  beat  but  in  tones  of  melancholy — whose  own  wretchedness 
has  been  the  first  object  for  his  eyes  to  behold^  or  bis  thoughts  to 
contemplate.     Blame  the  poor  man  for  his  ignorance !  where  is 
his  time  to  learn,  who  is  to  endue  his  soul  with  resolution  for  the 
task  ?    A  pauper  by  birth,  who  should  educate  him  ?    A  travel- 
ler through  the  roughest  scenes  of  life,  what  is  there  there  to  pre- 
serve the  birth-day  purity  of  his  mind,  or  prevent  from  being 
blunted,  by  unhallowed  contact,  the  finest  feelings  of  his  nature  ? 
His  first  employment  is  perhaps  beggarly—  his  next  resource  dis- 
honesty.   What  but  vice,  what  eUe  but  depravity  and  meanness 
can  be  expected  from  such  an  one  ?  Relievo  him  from  his  poverty, 
and  you  put  it  in  his  power  to  appear  clothed  in  the  native  dignity 
of  a  man.     Accuse  us  of  cowardice  you  cannot.    We  petitioned 
for  redress,  our  petitions  were  disregarded.  We  remonstrated,  bur 
remonstrances  were  in  vain.     We  rebelled,  but  it  was  impossible 
we  could  succeed.      We  have  done  all  that  a  people,  circum- 
stanced as  we  were,  could  have  done  ;  if  therefore,  we  are  what 
yon  call  us,  seek  the  cause  in  English  injustice,  for,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Irish  nature. 

But  you  blame  us  for  coming  to  seek  a  livelihood  among  you. 
If  we  have  emigrated  to  your  country,  you  have  disturbed^  you 
have  impoverished  and  degraded  us  in  our  own.  But  are  there 
in  Ireland  no  Engli&h  emigrants  ?     Does  not  America  sw^arm 
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With  them?  Nnmcf  the  country  of  which  they  have  not  been  . 
the  intraders.  Where  then  Englishmen  is  the  justice  of  the  cen- 
sore?  Would  you  prefer  seeing  us  expire  through  vrant  in 
«Qr  own  country,  to  seeking  by  industry  to  live  in  others  ?  O, 
but  you  will  tell  us,  yoo  wilfully  contribute  to  your  own  poverty 
—you  breed  too  much— you  bring  into  the  world  families  you 
cannot  maintain.  But^  sir,  the  accusation  is  ui^ust;  it  is  at 
fariance  with  one  of  the  primeval  and  inviolable  laws  of  nature — 
l%a^  aU  animid  esfutences  shcdl  perpetuate  their  oton  speeiee. 
There  is  no  more  redundancy  of  population,  compared  to  the  ex- 
tent of  country^  in  Ireland  than  there  is  in  England.  But^  to 
what  end  does  man  exist,  is  it  for  enjoyment?  If  not,  for  what 
then  i  If  it  be,  what  enjoyment  have  they  who  have  no  intel- 
leetnal  possessions  to  revel  in,  not  a  jot  of  this  world's  goods  to 
lapply  theirdaiiy  wants  t  And  will  you  in  the  absence  of  these, 
deprive  them  of  the  only  enjoyment  they  have— the  only  link 
which  binds  them  to  their  species — and  the  soul  to  its  earthly 
labemaele— lAtf  grat^fitatitm  of  an  animal  appetite.  To  pro- 
pose such  a  restraint  would  be  unjust— it  would  be  too  absurd  to 
be  heeded— too  unnatural  for  man  of  whatever  clime^  caste,  or 
colour,  to  submit  to. 

There  is  certainly  some  truth  in  the  charges  you  have  made, 
bat  there  is  also  great  exaggeration  ;  and  I  think  I  have  sho^n 
that  the  poor  Irishman  has  a  stronger  claim  to  rank  amongfst  the 
haman  species,  than  any  which  you  are  willing  to  allow  him. 
Bqt,  sir,  these  ex^gerations  form  not  the  most  disagreeable  fea- 
tme  of  your  remarks.  Those  remarks  have  been  introduced  to 
the  public,  stript  of  every  thing  which  could  palliate  their  bitter- 
ness or  warrant  the  poor  Irishman  in  believing  that  they  wera 
made  by  a  man  desirous  of  serving  him.  You  have  rakM  up  the 
miseries  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen  unconnected  with  their  cause, 
and  unaccompanied  .with  any  remedy  to  relieve  them,  rather  to 
refer  to  them  as  tiie  source  of  injurious  results  to  the  inhabitants* 
of  this  country,  than  as  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  removed.' 
And,  93  if  poor  Irishmen  were  not  already  sufficiently  odioua  in 
the  eyes  of  your  countrymen,  you  have  taue^ht  Englishmen  to 
look  upon  them  as  the  sole  authors  of  their  degradation. 

Sir,  to  you,  who  are  looked  up  to  as  a  man  of  discernment — as 
the  polar  star  of  reason,  and  the  model  of  liberality,  by  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  thinking  and  intelligent  of  your  countrymen 
—to  yon,  who  occupy  a  conspicuous  station  among  the  writers 
and  refomaers  of  the  day— to  you  who  command  an  influence  which 
may  bewdldedto  a  useful  or  a  mischievous  end,  I  have  a  right  to 
propose  the  question— what  sort  of  justice— what  sort  of  morality 
—what  useful  lesson  of  any  sort  is  intended  to  be  inculcated  by 
thi»tirade  of  bitter  reproach  against  Ireland  and  Irishmen  ? 

Ton  must  know  yourself  (for  you  have  had  ample  experience) 
what  it  is  to  suflbr  from  the  prejudice  of  inconsiderate  minds.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  that  prejudice  is  a  vice  most  easily  to  be  lightr 
ed  up  witMnthe  human  breast,  and  most  diiBcalt  to  be  exfin- 
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guiftbed  ;  that  it  is  like  the  worm  which  never  dielh,  ^  theBre. 
that  is  not  quenched— that  like  the  masses  which  grow  upon  the, 
heath  aLd  sterile  rock,  it  flourishes  best  in  barren  and  unpro- 
pitious  soil,  and  luxuriates  where  bettor  seed  decays  and  dies.  I 
have  felt  its  sting-,  and  1  know  its  bitterness ;  and  often  when 
writing  under  the  pangs  it  has  produced  have  I  cursed  its  existence* 
I  had  grown  warm  in  the  hope,  when  I  saw  the  partition  wall  of 
Catholic  disability  broken  down,  that  iU  best  day  had  for  ever 
closed  upon  us.  1  thought  I  had  heard  its  death  knell  in  that 
voice  which  proclaimed  religious  liberty  to  Ireland.  But.  I  have 
cherished  a  delusive  hope — It's  reign  is  not  yet  at  an  end — Des-. 
pair  must  again  resume  its  place-«The  nations  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  union— National  prejudice  has  yet  to  receive  its  death  blow. 
For  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  find  a  man  of  yoiK  pre- 
tensions, ministering  to  a  vice  by  which  you  have  almost  suffered 
martyrdom  yourself  ? 

I  find  I  have  o'er  stepped  the  bounds  I  had  marked  for  myself. 
1  trust  therefore  in  conclusion,  that  you  will  prove  your  willing- 
ness to  do  justice  to  Irishmen,  by  allowing  them  an  opportunity 
of  answering  for  themselves,  at  the  bar  of  public  enquiry. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Derby  Sullivan. 

Itfancbester,  August  18,  1629. 

(Answer.) 
TO  MR.  DERBY  SULLIVAN,  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Liverpool,  August  30, 1 829. 
Sir— You  are  unknown  to  me  in  person  ;  but  in  reading^for  tb<^ 
firsttime,th]sday,  I  have  admired  the  spirited  remonstrance  of 
your  well- written  letter ;  and  though  it  bears  against  an  assumed 
prejudice  or  injustice  of  mine,  I  most  willingly  give  it  insertion, 
as  early  as  circumstances  have  allowed. 

I  plead,  in  reply,  that,  against  Irishmen  or  Ireland,  I  have  no 
national  prejudice.  I  have  wished,  I  have  asserted  their  right  to 
national  independence,  I  have  writtenagainandagain,tbatlhave 
wished  themmore  liberty,  more  happiness,  more  national  and  moral 
distinction,  than  they  appear  to  me  to  have  sense  to  wish  them* 
selves.  And  having  pleaded  for  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  as  I  have 
pleaded,  I  am  not  a  party  to  their  oppression ;  nor  will  L  allow 
that  all  their  degradation  is  the  product  of  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  English  Government  over  them.  (  see  a  great  deal 
of  that  degradation  derived  from  their  religious  education  and 
their  religious  character.  I  see  a  great  deal  of  it  derived  from 
national  habits ;  and  though  I  by  no  means  think  them  destitute 
of  the  capacity  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  perfectibility,  I 
see,  that  they  nationally  want  that  intellectual  and  moral  cuU 
tuve  which  even  your  truly  celebrated  Daniel  0*Connell>  Richard 
Sheilli  and  John  Lawless,  do  not  understand,  or  dare  not  venture 
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t<>  oflTer  them.  Religion,  sir,  is  the  great  bane  of  Ireland  and  the 
^w  true  source  of  ail  its  political  evils.  Otherwise  than  for  the 
purposes  of  religion,  Ireland  is  not  excessively  taxed,  not  taxed 
proportionately  with  England  ;  and  when  yon  speak  of  the  pre- 
venting, by  existing  arrangements,  of  capital  flowingiulo  it,  I  beg 
to  obsetve,  as  an  idea  of  mine  in  political  economy,  that  a  coun^ 
try  \8  good  for  nothings  and  cannot  be  permanently  rich,  that 
has  not  toitkrrt  ititelf  the  source  of  its  own  capital  and  the 
means  and  disposittsn  to  produce  it. 

Id  the  article  of  my  writing  to  which  you  have  alluded,  1  have 
spoke  of  Irishmen  only  as  I  have  seen  them  of  the  lowest  class  in 
London^  and  more  particularly  in  Lancashire.  1  so  spoke  of  them, 
whenan  American  correspondent  described  Ihem in  that  part  of 
the  world,  as  i  see  them  in  this.  I  have  often  heard  both  Irish- 
men and  Boglisbmen  say,  that  Ireland  and  her  people  are  not  to 
1)6 judged  fairly  of,  by  that  portion  of  them  which  is  seen  in  Eng- 
land. I  do  see^  that  here,  they  lessen  the  wages  of  labour  ;  and 
though  I  would  not*  deprive  them  of  any  of  their  rational  animal 
appetites^  1  would  introduce  the  caution  among  them^  thai  shall 
immediately  tend  to  lessen  their  own  with  the  general  misery; 
i profess  DO  more  particular  attachment  to  Ireland  than  to  any 
other  country.  1  profess  no  such  an  attachment  even  to  England/ 
farther  than  my  own  share  of  happiness  is  in  question.  1  have  no 
national  prejudices,  no  prejudices  of  any  kind  that  I  can  perceive 
by  self-examination  or  the  shewing  of  others  ;  and  so  far  1  fee^ 
(bat your  imputations  do  not  attach  to  me.  I  may  be  wrong ; 
but  1  never  yet  discovered  without  acknowledging  my  error. 

I  have  said,  that  *^  religion  is  now  the  great  bane  of  Ireland.'* 
Her  oppressions  are  now  the  oppressions  of  religion,  of  her  two 
chnrehes,  and  not  of  the-  English  government.  In  the  last, 
session  of  our  parliament,  the  English- government  did  itself  the 
honour,  and  Ireland  the  justice  to  separate  itself  from  their  op- 
pressions. It  can  do  no  more  for  them ;  and  Irishmen  in  Ireland 
most  do  all  4he  rest  for  themselves.  I  see  no  prospect  of  bene- 
ficial change  in  Ireland,  but  through  the  channel  of  Infidelity. 
A  .refotmed,  or  anrefbrmed  parliament,  that  should  strip  the 
IVotestant  church  of  its  revenues,  would  add  but  little  to 
Ireland's  welfare;  whilst  an  approach  to  Infidelity  woli  Id  remove 
the  double  burthen,  and  set  Ireland  free  fh>m  its  only  existing 
oppressions.  I  know  religion  to  be  its  curse.  I  know  its  bad 
foundation,  and  consequent  bad  political  effects;  and  I  summon 
the  attention  of  Irishmen  to  this  view  of  their  circumstances,  and 
as  we  are  an  associated  people  by  law,  let  us  work  together  for 
our  mntual  liberation  from  the  oppressions  of  that  law,  and  more, 
particularly  from  those  oppressions,  those  greater  oppressions, 
.which  religion,  as  distinct  from  the  law,  has  entailed  u[)on  us. 
Until  Irishmen  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  do  this^  I  shall  both  pity, 
and  condemn  them  ;  but  whatever  pictures  I  might  have  drawn 
or  may  hereafter  draw  of  their  character  and  condition  >  be  it 
anderstood  that  i  do  not  hate  them,  that  1  have  no  unaccountable 
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prcJiMfioe  toward  theuii  and  thai  I  m  nraeli  deme  their  'mAnixmi 
bappiiieas,  as  I  desira  thai  of  ray  own,  and  every  other  huraaD 
beioj;^,  every  other  animah  No  one  more  than  myielf  has  written 
■lore  fteely  toward  their  political  advantages.  I  only  wish  i 
could  get  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  England  too,  to  know 
those  writing.  Were  I  their  influential  political  leader,  I  would 
very  soon^  with  their  united  physical  and  moral  powers,  set  them 
free  from  all  opptessioo,  and  put  them  into  tiie  road  of  IsMting 
happiness.  I  see  almost  every  other  public  vrriter  playing  tiicks 
with  them*  I  see  them  hood-winked,  bamboosled,  and  cheated 
into  degradation,  both  by  political  writers  and  priests.  1  see 
them  in  a  maze  of  stupidity,  not  knowing  which  way  to  look  for 
present  salvation.  I  hail  them  to  aj^roach  tomypath.  I  exhort 
them  to  examine  what  1  as  a  public  writer  and  speaker  am  doing. 
1  desire  not  to  preach,  sermonize,  or  dogmatise  over,  but  to  reason 
with  them.  I  will  put  myself  on  a  level  with  their  capacities,  until 
I  can  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  mine.  I  will  be  their  friend, 
their  brother,  their  countryman.  I  will  not,  by  their  aid,  serve 
myself  without  at  the  same  time  serving  them.  I  can  proudly 
say,  that  I  have  never  yet  acted  otherwise,  since  1  have  been 
before  the  public  All  this  I  promise,  and  as  far  as  possible,  with 
or  without  their  aid,  I  will  perform.  I  see,  I  feel,  that  the  human 
race,  or  the  people  of  these  islands,  want  such  a  character  for 
their  guidance,  as  that  in  which  I  now  present  myself  to  them. 
It  is  my  duty  so  to  present  myself;  it  will  be  their  judgment 
whether  or  not  I  am  accepted. 

Travelling  the  country  as  an  Infidel  Missionary,  I  begin  to  fieel 
in  myself  a  rising  importance  of  character.  I  have  the  disposi- 
tion, the  talent,  the  energy,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  do  great 
things  in  the  way  of  political  reform,  and  generally  for  the  im- 
proved condition  of  mankind.  My  age,  my  experience,  my 
health,  unite  in  justifying  my  presumption.  I  mean  well,  and  i 
feel  that  I  possess  all  the  qualifications  to  act  well,  and  to  prbdnce 
in  thb  country  all  the  great  necessary  changes.  So  let  me  not 
be  represented  as  hostile  to  Ireland,  or  Irishmen. 

Richard  Carlilx. 


LECTURES   ON   KNOWLEDGE. 

BT  FRANCES  WRIGHT. 
(From  M#  Hfew  York  Corretpoitdemi. 

LECTURE  II. 

OF   FRBC  XNQUIRT  CONSIDERKP  AS  A  MEAN    FOR    OBTAINIRG 
JUST     KNOWLEDGE. 

The  subject  we  have  to  examine  this  evening  is  that  of.  tree 
enquiry  considered  as  a  mean  for  the  attainment  of  just  know- 
ledge. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  endeavoured  to  investiga(o  the  natom 
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«ad  ol4eeloCjiifikii9!wle^fe,  togetlier  with  ibe  means  prdper 
for  its  ailainmeiit.  We  discovered  these  means  to  he  two; 'a 
Judicious  educatioD  and  a  free  Spirit  of  enqoiry . 
<  Fkom  the  trsi  and  best  means,  a  judicious  education,  we  of  the 
fMesent  generation  are,  unfortunately,  excluded.  Wherever  our 
lot  may  have  been  cast,  or  whatever  may  be  ofir  attainfnenls,  vre 
juust  all  be  oonscions,  that  we  are  what  we  afe  in  spite  of  many 
disadvantages ;  and  that,  howevet*  wise  or  good  our  vanity  may 
pronounce  us  to  be,  we  should  have  been  much  veiser,  and  con- 
sequently, better  and  happier,  had  a  judicious  education  more 
carefully  developed  our  tender  faculties,  and  brought  order  and 
•accuracy  to  all  our  nascent  ideas.  But  the  forest  is  grown,  and, 
straight  or  crooked,  the  trees  have  to  stand  pretty  much  as  early 
circumstances  have  inclined  them.  Still  somethiug  may  be  done ; 
nay  !' if  we  bring  fearless  and  determined  spirits  to  the  work, 
much  may  be  done— much  for  ourselves  and  every  thing  for  our 
descendants.  It  rests  with  us  to  command,  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion, that  education,  the  want  of  which  we,  in  our  own  case,  de- 
plore. It  rests  with  us  to  open,  with  a  golden  key,  the  gat^s  of 
just  knowledge  for  our  children ;  and  to  marshal  them  in  those. 
smooth,  broad,  pleasant  paths,  which  we  ourselves  have  never 
trod.  Equally  true  it  is,  that  we  cannot,  for  ourselves,  command 
that  first,  best  means  for  attaining  the  first,  best  good.  Our  opin- 
ions have  unfortunately  to  be  changed,  not  simply  formed ;  our 
advance  in  knowledge  must  involve  forgetting  as  well  as  acqui- 
ring. We  have  not  in  our  own  minds>  to  till  a  virgin  soil,  bat 
one  surcharged  with  weeds,  rank,  entangled  and  poisonous. 
Still  it  is  ours  to  redeem  the  soil.  We  may  set  the  edge  of  our 
ploughshares,  apply  them  with  a  steady  and  nervous  hand,  and 
scatter  the  good  seed  in  time  to  reap  a  harvest. 

The  second  means  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  is  ours,  if 
we  choose  to  exercise  it ;  that  is,  if  we  feel  the  importance  of  Uie 
object,  and  have  courage  to  employ  th^  means.  The  importance 
of  the  ol]ject  we  must  feel,  if  we  feel  at  all,  for  ourselves  or  for 
our  race  ;  if  we  are  not  wholly  indilferent  to  the  rank  we  hold 
in  the  scale  of  being:  not  wholly  indilTerent  to  our  moral  excel- 
lence, to  our  mental  elevation;  to  our  own  peace,  to  our  own 
utility,  to  4fae  liberty  and  happiness  of  our  species  through  all  the 
ages  of  time  to  come.  And  if  such  be  the  mighty  consequences 
depending-  on  the  object,  shall  we  lack  the  courage  to  employ  the 
means  I  And  what  means  .^  to  open  our  eyes  and  our  ears ;  to 
throw  wide  the  gates  of  our  understanding ;  to  dare  the  exercise 
of  oor  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  encourage  in  othent,  as  in 
oqiselveg,  a  habit  of  accurate  and  dispassionate  investiga- 
tion. 

We  have   seen   also  that  it  is  not  our  own  improvement 
merely  that  must  be  advanc<^d  or   impeded   according  to  our 
courage  or  timidity,  but  that  of  future  generations,  whose  dcs 
tiny  it  is  ours  to  influence.      Strongly,  then,  are  we  pledged 
to  lay  aside  -indolence  and  fear ;   aiid  to  engage  honestly  in 
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ihe-tosk  of  weeding  out   our   prejudices  apd  eslablkbilig  oor 
opinions. 

There  is  a  common  error  that  I  feel  m;yaelf  called  upon  to  no^ 
tice ;  nor  know  I  the  country  in  which  it  is  more  prevalent  than 
in  this.  Whatever  iodilTerence  may  generally  prevail  among  mra, 
still  there  are  many  eager  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  wil- 
ling, to  enquire^  and  anxious  to  base  their  opinions  upon  coneot 
principles.  In  the  curiosity  which  motives  their  exertions^  bow- 
ever  the  vital  principle  is  but  too  often  wanting.  They  come 
selfishly,  and  not  generously  to  the  tree  of  knowledge*  They 
eat,  but  care  not  to  impart  of  the  fruit  to  others.  Nay,  there  aoe 
who,  having  leaped  the  briar  fence  of  prejudice  themselves, 
will  heap  new  thorns  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  venture 
the  same. 

And  have  the  Americans  yet  to  learn  that  the  interests  of  all 
ire  compounded  of  the  interests  of  each  ?  and  that  he .  wbo»  io 
pursuing  his  own  advantage,  immolates  one  interest  of  his  fellow 
beings,  fails  in  justice  as  a  man,  commits  treason  as  a  citizen  I 
And  oh !  what  interest  so  dear  as  that*  of  mental  improvefneot? 
Who  is  without  that  interest  ?  or  of  whom  is  not  that  interest 
sacred  ?  Man,  woman,  child — who  has  not  a  claim  to  the  exer- 
cise of  bis  reason  ?  or  what  justice  may  compare  with  that  which 
says  to  me,  "  thought  is  good  for  thee,*'  and  to  another  -'  know- 
ledge is  to  thee  forbidden.'' 

But  will  this  imputation  startle  my  bearers ?  Will  tbey  say, 
America  is  the.  home  of  liberty,  and  Americans  brethren  in 
equality.  Is  it  so  I  and  may  we  not  ask  here  as  elsewhere,  how 
many  are  there,  not  anxious  to  monopolize,  but  to  universalize 
knowledge  ?  how  many,  who  consider  their  own  improvement  io 
relation  always  with  that  of  their  fellow-beings,  and  who  feel  the 
imparting  of  truth  to  be  not  a  work  of  supererogation,  but  a  duty ; 
the  withholding  it,  not  a  venial  omission  but  a  treachery  to  the 
race.  Which  of  us  have  not  seen  fathers  of  families  pursuing  in- 
vestigations themselves,  which  they  hide  from  their  sons,  and 
more  especially  from  their  wives  and  daughters  ?  As  if  truth 
.could  be  of  less  importance  to  the  young  than  to  the  old ;  or  as  if 
the  sex  which  in  all  ages  bas  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  world 
could  be  less  worth  enlightening  than  that  which  only  foUows 
its  lead! 

The  observation  I  have  hazarded  may  require  some  explana- 
tion. Those  who  arrogate  power  usually  thinktheonselves  supe* 
rior  de  facto  and  dejure.  Yet  justly  might  it  be  made  a  question 
whether  those  who  ostensibly  govern  are  not  always  unconsci- 
ously led.  Should  we  examine  closely  into  the  state  of  things, 
we  might  find  that  in  all  countries  slaves  decide  the  destinies  of 
their  masters,  more  than  masters  those  of  the  slave.  Even  as  the 
laboring  classes  influence  more  directly  the  fortunes  of  a  nation 
than  does  the  civil  officer,  the  aspiring  statesman,  the  rich  capital- 
ist or  the  speculative  philosopher.  However  novel  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  shall  venture  the  assertion  that  until  women  assume  the 


plMto  ia  Mdety  wMeh  gxiodieiise  and  ^ood  faeUiig  alike  asii^ 
to  Umhd,  bomaD  iinpro\'emei)l  moBt  advaoce  bat  fe^y.  It  is  io 
vain  tbat  weahoald  cineomscribe  the  power  of  one  faaUof  oar  rMe, 
and  that  half  by  far  the  imwtimporlaiit  aod  influential.  If  they 
exert  it  not  for  good,  they  will  fore?il;  if  they  advance  not 
knowledge,  they  will  perpetuate  ignoraneew  Let  wo»en  stand 
where  they  »ayin  the  scale  of  impi^vement^  their  position  decides 
that  of  the  race.  Are  they  cultivated  f-r^o  Is  society  polltbed 
and  enlightened.  Are  they  ignorant  I — so  is  it  gross  and  insipid. 
Aie  tbey  wise  ?--so  is  the  human  condition  prosperous.  Are  they 
foolish  ?--so  is  it  unstable  and  unpromising.  Are  they  free  ?— 
fio  is  the  human  character  elevated.  Are  they  enslaved  I-hm>  is 
the  whole  race  degraded.  Oh  !  that  we  could  learn  the  advan- 
tage of  just  practice  and  consistent  principles  !  that  we  conM 
understand,  that  every  departure  from  principle,  how  speciously 
soever  it  may  appear  to  administer  to  our  selfish  interests,  invaria»- 
bly  saps  their  very  foundation  !  that  we  could  learn  that  what  4s 
niinous  to  some  is  injurious  to  all !  and  that  whenever  we  estab*^ 
iish  our  own  pretensions  upon  the  sacriiced  rights  of  others,  we 
do  in  fact  impeach  ^ur  own  liberties  and  lower  ourselves  in  the 
scale  of  being. 

But  to  return;  It  is  my  object  to  show,  that  before  we  engage 
soecessfoUy  in  the  work  of  enquiry  we  must  engage  in  a  body^ 
we  must  engage  collectively ;  as  haman  beingsctosirous  of  attain'- 
iDgthehighestexcellenceof which  our  nature  is  capable;  as 
children  of  one  family  anxious  to  discover  the  true  and  the  useful 
for  the  common  advantage  of  all.  It  is  my  farther  object  to  show 
that  no  fiirther  co-operation  in  this  matter  can  be  effective,  which 
does  not  embrace  the  two  sexes  on  a  footing  of  equality;  and, 
again,  that  no  cooperation  in  this  matter  can  be  eflective,  which 
does  not  embrace  human  beings  on  a  foot  of  equality.  Is  this  a 
repoblic — a  country  whose  affairs  are  governed  by  the  public 
voice— rwhile  the  public  mind  is  equally  unenlightened  ?  Is  this 
a  republic— where  the  interests  of  the  many  keeps  in  check  those  of 
the  few — ^wbile  the  few  holds  possession  of  the  court  of  knowledge^ 
and  the  many  stand  as  suitors  at  the  door  ?  Is  this  a  republic, 
where  the  rights  of  all  are  respected,  the  interest  of  all  are  equally 
secured,  the  ambition  of  all  equally  regulated,  the  services  of  all 
equally  rendered?  Is  this  such  a  republic— while  we  see  en^ 
dowed  colleges  for  the  rich  and  barely  grammar  schools  for  the 
poor ;  while  but  one  drop  of  coloured  blood  shall  stamp  a  fellow* 
creature  for  a  slave,  or»  at  the  least,  degrade  him  below  sympathy; 
and  while  one  half  of  the  whole  population  is  left  in  civil  bondage, 
and,  as  it  were,  sentenced  to  mental  imbecility? 

Let  us  pause  to  enquire  if  this  be  consistent  with  the  being  of  a 
republic.  Without  knowledge,  could  your  fathers  have  con- 
quered liberty  ?  and  without  knowledge,  can  you  retain  it  I 
Equality  !  where  is  it,  if  not  in  education  ?  Equal  rights  !  they 
cannot  ^xui  without  equality  of  instruction.  "  All  men  are  bom 
iree  and  equal  V  they  may  be  so  bom^  but  do  they  so  live  ?    Are 
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theyedoMledasaqiiftltl  and  if  not,  tmikeyhetqful^C^M  V 
not  equal,  oaa  tbey  be  free  f  Do  not  the  rich  comMaiid  uiilnic- 
tion  ?  wii  tbejr  who  have  inrtrnetion,  mmt  they  not  posiess  the 
power  t  and  when  they  have  the  power,  will  they  not  exert  itin 
theirown  favoer  f  I  will  aik,  if  two  profesaioos  do  not  now  rale 
the  land  audita  inhabilaDlt !  1  will  aiik>  whether  your  l^U- 
tuies  are  not  goiieraed  by  lawyers,  and  yoor  haueholds  by 
pmelsf  Are  not  these  matlem  of  popalar  interest  ?  matters  for 
popular  enquiry  ?  We  shall  examine  to-morrow  whether  we 
have  all  the  means  necessary  for  equalizing- instruction,  not  mere- 
ly amoag  }mr  children  bat  youraelvee ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  place 
your  liberties  beyond  risk  of  attainder.  This  examination  willio* 
volveallyonr  interests,  national  and  social.  Your  political  in- 
stitutions, have  taken  equality  for  their  basis ;  year  declaration  of 
rights,  upon  which  your  institutions  rest,  sets  forth  this  principle 
as  vital  and  inviolate.  Equality  is  the  soul  of  liberty ;  there  is  is 
fact  no  liberty  without  it — none  that  cannot  be  overthrow  by 
the  violence  of  ignorant  anarchy ;  or  sapped  by  the  sobtilty  of 
professional  craf£  That  this  is  the  case  your  reason  will  admit; 
that  this  iathecase,  yoor  feelings  do  admit---even  those  which 
are  the  least  amiable  and  the  least  praiseworthy.  The  vulgar  jet- 
loofly  betrayed  by  the  -uncultivated  against  thoae  of  more  polished 
address;  and  manners  has  its  source  in  the  beneficial  principle  to 
which  wo  advert ;  however,  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases,  mis- 
conceived and  perverted.  Gultiyation  of  mind  will  ever  lighten 
the  eountenanee  and  polish  the  exterior.  This  external  supe- 
riority, which  is  bat  a  faint  emanation  of  the  soperiodty.  within, 
<f  algwr  eyes  can  see.  and  ignorant  jealousy  will  resent  Thi8,ia 
a  republic,  leads  to  brutidity;  and,  in  aristocracies  wh»e  this 
jealousy  is  restrained  by  lear,.  to  servility.  Here  it  will  leadtbe 
jwagener  to  dispute  the  road  vnth  a  carriage ;  and  in  Europe,  will 
Bsake  the  foot-passenger  doff  his  hat  to  the  lordly  equipage  which 
spatters  him  with  mud,  while  he  mutters  curses  only  in  his  heart. 
The  unreasoning  observer  will  refer  the  condnct  of  the  first  to  the 
r/Bpublietm  jnsltlnfisne— rthe  reflecting  observer,  to  the  amii-^e^ 
puUiean  tduceUion.  The  instmction  befitting  free  men.  ia  that 
whieh  gives  the  sun  of  knowledge  to  shine  on  all :  and  which 
Hi  once  secures  the  Ubertfes  of  earn  indivhtaal,  and  dis|>ose8  each 
individual  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them. 
.  Equality,  then,  we  have  siiowB  to  have  its  seat  in  the  mind. 
A  proper  cultivation  of  the  facalties  would  ensure  a  suffidency 
of  that  equality  for  all  the  ends  of  republican  government,  and 
ier  all  the  modes  of  special  enjoy asient.  The  diversity  in  the  na- 
tural powers  of  difiefent  mfaids,  as  decided  by  physical  organiza- 
tion, would  tben  be  only  a  source  of  interest  and  agreeable 
variety.  All  would  bex»pable  of  appreciating  the  peculiar  pow- 
ers of  each  ;  and  each  would  perceive  that  fa»  interest,  well  un- 
cierstood,wereiniiDisQn  with  the  interests  of  all.  Let  us  now 
•xatniae  whether  liberty,  properly  interpreted,  does  not  involve, 
aiilpng  unalienable  rights  ascitizons  andhmnau  beings,  the  rigbt 
of  equal  means  of  instruction. 
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Haveyevivei^apMgVj  leAkd  with  the  lilood  of  yomr  tuiham, 
for  the  equal  rig-bU  of  all  nwnkiiid,  sheltered  within  yonr  con- 
fines? What  neans  the  pledge?  and  what  underatand  ye  by 
human  rights  ?  Bat  onderstvid  them  as  ye  will,  define  them  as 
ye  will,  how  are  men  to  be  secured  in  theecyial  exerdse  of  those 
rights withont  equality  of  instf action?  By  instroetion,  ander- 
stend  me  to  meaa« knowledge— just  knowledge;  not  talent,  nol 
geoios,  not  inventife  mental  poweirs.  These  vary  in  every  1hi*> 
manb^njg;  but  knewkdge  is  the  same  for  every  mind,  and 
eveiy  mind  may  and  ought  to  be  trained  to  receive  it  If  then, 
ye  have  pledged,  at  each  aniuversary  of  your  political  independ- 
ence, your  lives,  properties,  and  honour,  to  the  securing  your 
common  liberties,  ye  have  pledged  your  lives,  properties,  and 
honoar,  to  the  secaringyour  common  instrection.  Or  will  ye 
seonse  the  end  without  securing  the  means  9  ye  shall  do  it,  when 
ye  reap  the  harvest  without  planting  the  seed. 

Oh !  were  the  principle  of  human  liberty  understood,  how  clear 
wonldbe  the  principle  of  human  conduct!  It  would  light  us 
uierringly  to  our  duty  as  citizens.  Jt  would  li^ht  us  unerringly 
to  our  duties  aa  mem  It  would  lead  us  aright  in  every  action  0( 
our  lives,  regulate  justly  every  feeling  and  aiTection  of  our  hearts^ 
and  be  to  us  a  rule  more  unerring  than  laws,  more  binding  than 
oaths,  more  enforcing  than  penalties.  Then  would  passion  yield 
to  reason,  seliSshness  to  justice ;  and  the  equal  rights  of  others  be 
the  sole,  bat  the  sore,  immutable,  limit  of  our  own. 

Aswe  have  somewhat  swerved  from  our  leading  subject,  to 
consider  the  nature  of  equality,  let  us  again  pause  to  consider  that 
of  liberty.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  twin  sisters ;  and  so  wem 
they  viewed  by  the  eil\ilgent  mind  of  Jefferson,  when  fronk  his 
fearless  pen  dropped  the  golden  words  *'  AH  men  are  bom  free 
sod  equal/'  Those  words  his  fellow-citizens  and  descendants  wiU 
have  appreciated,  when  they  shall  have  shed  on  the  minds  of  the 
miog  generation,  and  as  far  as  possible  on  thmr  own,  the  eqnal 
effulgence  of  just  knowledge ;  before  which  eveiy.  error  in  opinion 
'  and  every  vice  in  practice  will  8y  as  the  noadous  dews  of  nigrhl 
before  the  sun* 

Lei  us,  then  pause  to  consider  these  immortal  words,  graven 
by  an  immortal  pen  on  the  gates  of  time.  '^  All  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal." 

All  men  are.  bom  free  and  equal !  That  is :  our  moral  feelings 
acknowledge  it  to  be  just  and  proper,  that  we  respect  those 
hbertiea  in-  others^  which  we  lay  claim  to  for  onreelves ;  and 
that  we>  permit  the  free  hgfdoey  of  every  individBal,.  tft 
any  extent  which  \ioIi^s  not  the  finee  agency  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

There  is  but  one  honest  limit  to  the  rights  of  a  sentient  being ; 
it  is,  where  they  tbucb  the  rights  of  another  sentient  being;  Do 
ve  exert  our  own 'liberties  without  injury  to  other»~-we  exert 
them  justly :  do  we  exercise  them  at  the  expence  of  othersf—nn*- 
jostly,    AiHi  in  thus  dpuig,  we  step  from  the  sure  platform-  of 


•Ifberiy  upob  the  uncertain  threaliold  of  tyranny.  SmaH  »  the 
'step  ;  to  'tl|e  unreflecting:  so  imperceptibly  small,  that  (hey  take  ft 
evelry  hour  of  their  lives  asthoughtlessly  as  they  ck>  it  unfeelingly. 
Whenever  Vfe  sli^^ht,  .in  word  or  deed,  the  feelings  of  a  fellow- 
creature  ]  whenever  tn  pursuit  of  our  own  individual  interests, 
we  sacrifice  the  interests  of  others !  whenever,  through  our  vanity 
lor  our  selfishness,  we  interpret  our  interests  unfairly,  sink  the 
Tights  of  others  in  our  own,  arrogate  authority,  presume  upon  ad* 
vantages  of  wealth,  strength*  sitnation,  talent,  or  instruction ; 
whenever  we  indulge  idle  curiosity  respecting  the  private  allkirs, 
opinions,  and  actions  of  our  neighboujs ;  whenever,  in  short,  we 
toilet  what  in  justice  is  due  to  others,  and  equally  what  injustice 
is  due  to  ourselves,  we  pass  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  that  of 
tyrants  or  slaves.  Easy  it  were  to  enumerate  the  many  laws  by 
which,  as  citizens,  we  violate  our  common  liberties ;  the  many 
regulations,  habits,  practices,  and  opinions,  by  which,  as  bumaa 
beings  we  violate  the  same.  Easy  it  were  1  alas !  and  say  I  sol 
when  to  enumerate  these,  our  sins  against  liberty,  would  be  weH 
nigh  to  enumerate  all  that  we  do,  and  (eel,  and  think,  and  say ! 
But  let  us  confine  ourselves  within  a  familiar,  though  most  im- 
•portant  example. 

Who  among  us  but  has  had  occasion  to  remark  the  ill  jlidged, 
however  well  intentioned  govemmentof  children  by  their  teach* 
ers ;  and  yet,  more  especially  by  their  parents.  In  what  does  this 
mismanagement  originate?  In  a  misconception  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  parent  or  guardian  and  of  the  child;  in  a  depar- 
ture, by  the  parent,  from  the  principle  of  liberty ;  in  his  assump- 
tion of  rights  destructive  of  those  of  the  child ;  in  his  exercise  of 
authority,  as  by  right  divine,,  over  the  judgment,  actions,  and  per- 
son of  the  child ;  in  his  forgetfulness  of  the  character  of  the  ebild ; 
as  a  human  being,  born  "  free  and  equal,"  that  is  having  equal 
claims  to  the  exercise  and  developement  of  all  his  senses,  facul- 
ties^ and  powers,  with  those  who  brought  him  into  existence,  and 
with  all  sentient  beings  who  tread  the  earth.  Were  a  child  thus 
viewed  by  his  parents,  we  should  not  see  him,  by  turns,  made  a 
plaything  and  a  slave  ;  we  should  not  see  him  commanded  to 
believe,  but  encouraged  to  reason,  we  should  not  see  him  ti^mb- 
ling  under  the  rod,  nor  shrinking  from  a  frown,  but  reading  the 
wishes  of  others  in  the  eye,  gathering  knowledge  wherever  he 
threw  his  glance,  rejoicing  in  the  present  hour  and  treasuring  up 
sources  of  enjoyment  for  future  years.  We  should  not  then  see 
the  youth  launching  into  life  without  compass  or  quadrant  We 
should  not  see  him  doubting  at  each  emergency  how  to  act,  shift- 
ing his  course  with  the  shifting  wind,  and,  at  last,  making  ship- 
wreck of  mind  and  body  on  the  sudden  rocks  of  hazard  ami  dis- 
honest speculation,  or  in  the  foul  quicksands  of  depraving  licen- 
tiousness. 

What,  then,  has  the  parent  to  do,  if  he  would  conscientiously 
discharge  that  most  sacred  of  all  duties,  that  weightiest  of  all 
responsibilities,  which  ever  did  or  ever  vrill  devolve  on  a  human 
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bemg^  ?    'What  \% he  to  do,  who,  haviog  brought  a  creature  into 
exbtence  endowed  with  varied  facuUiqs^  with  tender  sens! bill ties» 
capable  of  ontold  wretcbednesa  or  equally  of  unconceived  enjoy- 
ment f    What  is  he  to  do,  that  he  may  secure  the  happiness  of 
that  creature,  and  make  the  life  he  has  given  blessing  or  bless^, 
instead  of  carsing  or  cursed?    What  is  he  to  do  ?     He  is  to  .en« 
courage  in  his  child  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  equally  to  encourage  it 
in  himself.     He  is  never  to  advance  an  opinion  without  showing  : 
the  facts  upon  which  it  is  grounded  $    he  is  never  to  assert  a  fact, . 
without  proving  it  to  be  a  fact.    He  is  not  to  teach  a  code  of  mo- 
rals any  more  than  a  creed  of  doctrines,  but  he  is  to, direct  his. 
yoang  charge  to  observe  the  consequeqces  of  actions  on  himself '. 
and  onothers ;  and  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  these  actions  by 
their  ascertained  consequences.     He  is  not  to  command  his  feel- 
ings any  more  than  his  opinions  or  his  actions :  but  he  is  to  assist  • 
him  in  the  analysis  of  his  feelings^  in  the  examination  of  their 
nature,  their  tendencies,  their  effects.    Let  him  do  this,  and  have 
00  auxiety  in  the  result.    In  the  free  exercises  of  his  senses,  in  the  i 
^  (air  developeraent  of  his  faculties,  in  a  course  of  simple  and  un«^, 
restrained  enquiry,  he  will  discover  truth,  for  he  will  ascertain 
facts;  he  will  seize  upon  virtue,  for  he  will  have  distinguished 
beneficial  from  injurious  actions ;  he  will  cultivate  kind, generous,. 
JQSt,  and  honourable  feelings,  for  he  will  have  proved  them 
to  constitute  to  his  own  happiness,  and  to  shed  happiness  around 
him. 

Who  then,  shall  say  ^  enquiry  is  good  for  him  and  not  good  for 
his  chiklren.**  Who  shall  cast  error  from  himself  and  allow  it  to 
be  grafted  on  the  minds  he  has  called  into  being  f^  Who  shall , 
break  the  cliains  of  his  own  ignorance,. and  fix  them  through  his 
descendants,  on  his  race  ?  But  there  are  spme  who,  as  parents, 
make  one  step  in  duty,  and  halt  at  the  Second.  We  see  men 
who  will  aid  the  instruction  of  their  sons,  and  condemn  only  their 
daughters  to  ignoraqoe.  ''  Our  sons/'  they  say,  **  will  have  to 
exercise  political  rights^  may  aspire  to  public  offices,  may  fill  some, 
learned  profession,  may  struggle  for  wealth  and  acquire  it.  It  is 
well  that  we  give  them  a  helping  hand:  that  we  assist  them  to 
SQch  knowlec^  asis  going,  and  make  them  sharpwitted'as  their 
peighbomrs.  Bat  for  our  daughters,''  they  say,  if  indeed  respect*" 
ing  them  they  say  any  thing,  ^*  for  our  daughters  little  trouble  or 
expense  is  necessary.  *  They  can  never  be  anything ;  in  fact  they 
are  nothing.  We  had  best  give  them  up  to  their  mothers,  who 
may  take  them  to  Sunday's  preaching:  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  music,  a  little  daiacing,  and  a  few  fine  gowns,  fit  them  out 
for  the  market  of  marriage." 

Am  1  severe  ?  •  It  is  not  my  intention.  I  know  that  I  am 
honest,  and  fear  that  I  am  correct.  Should  I  offend,  however  I 
may  regret,  I  shall  not  repent  it :  satisfied  to  incur  displeasure,  so. 
that  I  render  service. 

Bat  tosuc^  parents  I  would  observe,  that  with  regard  to  their, 
sons,  as  to  their  daugjiters,  they  are  about  eq^lly  mistaken.    If  it,; 
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betbolrdiity  as'we  have  seen,  to  respect  ia  tf^r  efaitdrea  tlie 
same  nataml  abilities  which  they  cherish  for  themselves ;  if  it  be 
tbttir  duty  to  aid  as  gfiides,  not  to  dictate  as  teachers^  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  reason^  not  to  command  its  prostration  ;  then 
have  they  nothing' io  do  with  the  blanks  or  the  prizes  in  store  for 
them  in  the  wheel  of  worldly  tortune.  Let  possibilities  be  what 
they  may  in  favour  of  their  sons,  they  have  no  calcolations  to 
make  on  them.  It  is  not  for  them  to  ordain  their  sons  mag^istratei 
nor  statesmen:  nor  yet  even  lawyers,  physicians,  or  merchants. 
They  have  only  to  improve^tlie  one  character  which  they  receive 
at  the  birth.  They  have  only  to  consider  them  as  human  beings, 
and  to  ensure  them  the  fair  and  thorough  devdopement  of  all 
the  faculties,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  whieb  distinguish  their 
nature.  In  like  manner  as  respects  their  daughters^  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  injustice  of  laws,  or  the  absurdities  of 
society.  Theirduty  is  plain,  evident,  decided.  In  a  daug^hter 
they  have  in  charge  a  human  being ;  in  a  son  the  same.  Let 
them  train  up  these  human  beings,  under  the  expanded  wings 
of  liberty.  Let  them  seek  for  them  and  with  them  just  know- 
ledge 5  encouraging  from  the  cradle  upwards,  that  useful  curiosity 
which  vrill  lead  them  unbidden  in  the  paths  of  free  enquiry ;  and 
place  them,  safe  and  superior  to  the  storms  of  life,  in  the  security 
of  well-regulated,  self-poteessed  minds,  well-grounded,  well- 
reasoned,  conscientions  opinions,  and  selMpproved,  comistent 
practice. 

I  have  as  yet,  in  this  important  matter,  addressed  myself  only 
Co  the  reason  and  moral  feelings  of  my  audience ;  I  could  speak 
also  to  their  interest.  Easy  were  it  to  show  that  in  proportion  as 
your  children  were  enlightened  will  they  prove  blessings  to  so- 
ciety, andormaments  to  their  race.  But  if  this  be  true  of  all,  it 
is  more  especially  true  of  the  now  more  neglected  half  of  the 
species.  Were  it  obly  in  our  power  to  enlighten  a  part  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  should  the  interests  of  the  whole  decide  m 
in  our  choice  of  that  portion,  it  were  the  females,  and  not  the 
males, we  should  select. 

When,  some  months  since,  the  friends  of  liberty  knd  science 
p<Hnted  out  to  meinLondon  their  walls  of  their  rising  university,  I 
observed,  vrith  a  smile^  that  they  were  beginning  at  the  vn'ong- 
end :  ''raise  such  an  edifice  for  your  young  women,  and  ye  have  en- 
lightened the  nation.''  It  has  already  been  observed  that  women, 
wherever  placM,  however  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  cultivation, 
hold  the  destinies  of  human  kind.  Men  will  ever  rise  or  fall  to 
the  level  of  the  other  sex ;  and  from  soSdo  causes  in  their  confirma- 
tion we  find  them,  however  armed  with  power  or  enlightened 
vrlth  knowledge,  held  in  leading  strings  by  the  least  cultivated 
female.  Surely,  then,  if  thev  knew  their  interests  they  would 
desire  the  improvement  of  those  who,  if  they  do  not  ad  vanta^, 
will  injure  them;  who,  elevate  not  their  nrinds  and  melio- 
rate not  their  hearts,  vrilldebase^  the  one  and  harden  the  other; 
aodwha,  if  they  endear  existence,  will  dash  it  with  poison. 
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How  many— how  omnipotent  are  the  interesta,  which  engagi^ 
men  to  break  the  mental  chains  of  women !      How  many,    bow 
dear  are  tho  interests  which  engnge  men  to  exalt  rather  thaQ 
lower  their  condition,  to  multiply  their  solid  acquirements,  to  r^^ 
spect  their  liberties,   to  make    them  their  equals,    to  wish 
them   even  their  superiors !      Let   them   enquire   into  these ' 
things.      Let    them    examine    the    relation    in    which    the 
two  sexes  stand,   and  ever  must  stand,  to  each  other.      Let 
them  perceive,  that  mutnally  dependant^  they  must  ever  be  giving 
and  receiving,  or  they  must  be  loosing'— receiving  or  loosing  in 
knowledge,  in  virtue,  in  enjoyment.     Let  them  perceive  how 
immense  the  loss,  or  how  immense  the  gain.      Let  them  not  ima- 
gine that  they  know  aught  of  the  delights  which  intercourse  with 
the  other  sex  can  give,  until  they  have  felt  the  sympathy  of  mind 
with  mind^  and  heart  with  heart ;  until  they  brinff  into  that  inter- 
coarse  every  affection,  every  talent,  every  confidence,  every  re- 
finement, every  respect.     Until  power  is  annihilated  on  one  aide, 
fear  and  obedience  on  the  other,  and  both  restored  to  their  birth^* 
right  equality— let  none  think  that  affection  can  reign  without 
it;  or  fnendship,  or  esteem.    Jealousies,  envyings,  suspidons,  re« 
serves,  deceptions — these  are  the  fruits  of  inequality.     Go,  theoi ! 
and  remove  the  evil  first  from  the .  minds  of  women,  then  from 
their  condition,  and  then  from  your  laws.     Think  it  no  longer 
indifferent  whether  the  mothers  of  the  rising  generation  are  wise 
or  foolish.    Think  it  not  indifferent  whether  your  own  com- 
panions are  ignorant  or  enlightened.     Think  it  not  indifferent 
whether  those  who  are  to  form  their  opinions,  sway  the  habits, 
dedde  the  destinies  of  the  species — and  that  not  through  thejr 
cjbildren  only,  but  through  their  lovers  and  husbands— are  en- 
lightened friends  or  capricious  mistresses,  efficient  coadjutors  or 
careless  servants,  reasoning  beings  or  blind  followers  of  supec- 
'  stition  ?  . 

,  TherjO  is  a  vulgar  persuasion,  that  the  ignorance  of  womeOi  by. 
favouring  their  s^bonlination,  ensures  their  utility.  'Tis  the  same 
argument  that  is  employed  by  the  ruling  few  against  the  subject 
many  in  aristocracies  ;  by  the  rich  against  the  poor  in  democra- 
cies ;  by  the  learned  professions  against  the  poor  in  all  countries. 
And  let  us  observe,  that  if  good  in  one  case^  it  should  be  good  in 
all ;  and  that,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  admit  that  you  are  your- 
selves less  industrious  in  proportion  to  your  intelligence,  you 
must  abandon  the  position  with  respect  to  others.*  But,  in  fact, 
who  is  it  among  men  that  best  struggle  with  difficulties  i  the; 
strong-minded  or  the  we&k  ?  Meet  wiSi  serenity  adverse  fortune  f 
the  wise  or  the  foolish  ?  Who  accommodate  themselves  to  irre- 
mediable circumstances?  or, when  remediable,  who  control  and 
mould  them  at  will  ?  the  intelligent  or  the  ignorant  ?  Let  your 
answer,  in  your  own  case,  be  your  answer  in  that  of  wome% 

If  the  important  enquiry  which  engaged  ourattention  last  even- 
ing was  satisfactorily  answered,  is  there  one  who  can  doubt  the 
beneficial  effects  of  knowledge,  upon  every  mind,  upoa  every, 
heart.    Surely  it  must  have  been  a  misconception  of  the  nature 
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of  knoVvledge  which  <jonld  atonb  bring  it  into  siliis[;jjcLon';  ,  Ifrhat 
IS  the  danger  of  traih  !*    Where  is  the  daog-er  of  fact  ?    Error  and 
ignorance^  indeed,  are  fnll  of  dangrer.     They  fill  our  imagination 
with  terrow.     They  place  us*  at  the  mercy  of  every  external  cir- 
Icnmstknce;  they  incapacitate  us  for.  our  duties  as  member^  ofthe 
human  family,  for  happiness  as  sentient  heinous,  fbr  improvement 
as  reasoning*  faiein^.    Let  us  awake  from  this  illusion.     Let  us 
*  understand  what  knowledge  is.      Let  us  clearly  perceive  that 
accurate  knowledge  regarrds  all  equally  ;  that  truth  or  fact  is  the 
kaine  thing  for  all  human  kind;  that  thero  are  not  truths  for 
the  rich  and  truths  for  the  poor,  truths  fof  men  and  truths  for  wo- 
men.   There  are  simply  truths,  that  is  facts,  which  all  who  open 
their  eyes  and  their  ears  and  their  understanding  can  perceive. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  these  facts.     There  is  no  wjtchcrafl  in 
knowledge.    Scienco  is  not  a  trick ;  not  a  puzzle.    The  philoso- 
pher is  not  a  conjuror.    The  observer  of  nature  who  envelopes 
ills  discoveries  in  mystery,  either  knows  leiss  than,  he  pretends,  or 
feels  interested  in  withholding  his  knowledge. 
'   We  observed,  at  our  last  meeting  that  it  was  the-  evident  inter- 
esfs  of  our  appointed  teachers  to  di&giiise  the  truth:  We  discovered 
thisto'be'amatter  of  necessity,  arisiogout  of  their  dependaiuce 
upon  the  public  favour.    We  may  observe  yet  another  cause,  now 
operating  far  and  wide-^universally,  omnipotently — a  cause  per- 
vading the  whole  mass  of  society,  and  springing  out  of  the  exist- 
ing motive  prinoiple  of  human  action— competition.      Let  us  ex- 
amine, and  we  shall  discover  it  to  be  the  object  of  each  indtvida- 
al  to  obscure  the  first  elements  of  the  knowledge  he  professes— 
It  is  thus  that  we  see  the  simple  manufacture  of   a  pair  of 
shoes  magnified  into  an  art,  demanding  asevenyeafs  apprentice- 
ship,  when  all  its  intricacies  might  be  mastered  in  as  ma'i^y  months. 
It  IS  thus  that  cutting  out  a  coat  after  just  propoHion,  is  made  to 
involve  morQ  science  and  to  demand  more  study,  than  the  anatomy 
of  the  body  it  is  to  cover.     And  it  is  thus  in  like  manner,  that  all 
the  Iwaoches  of  knowledge  involved  in  what  is  called  scholastic 
learning,  are  wrapped  in  the  fogs  of  pompous  pedantry  ;  and  that 
every  truth,  instead  of  being  presented  in  naked  innocence,  is  ob- 
scured under  a  weight  of  elaborate  words,  and  buried  and  lost  in 
a  medley  of  irrelevant  ideas,  useless  amplifications  and  erroneous 
ailments.'    Would  we  unravel  this  confusion,  would  we  distin- 
^sh  the  true  from  the  false,  the  real  from  the  unreal,  the  useful 
lirom  the  useleis ;    would  we  break  our  mental  .leading  strings : 
Would  we  know  the  use  of  all  our  faculties  ;  would  we  be  virtu- 
ous, happy  and  intelligent  beings;  would  we  be  useful  in  pur 
jieneration ;  would  we  possess  our  own  minds  in  peace,  be  secure 
\n  oiir  own  opinions,  be  just  in  our  feelings,  be  consistent  in  our 
practice;  would  we  command  the  respect  of  others,  and,  far  bet- 
tor, would  we  secure  our  own — lei  um  enquire. 
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INHDEL  MI9SION-8fiVENTEENTH  BULLETIN. 

Ikad-rquarters,  HuddersBeld, 
.  ^  Sept  13, 1829. 

A'nBtIieeox^>l6ti<m  of  all  our  engagements,  by  a  t^reek  of 
tebov  to  my  atmoit  «tm9gth,  and  much  I  four  beyond  it-  This 
sniwayiiatlastadayofregt,  upon  aomewhat  bettersacceises^aod 
mucn  better  hopes  here  amongsincere  friends  to  our  «aiise  and  «|>- 
plaudersof  oitr  zeal^  in  the  populonsand  floarisbing  maoufaoHffing 
•M  iparket^town  of  HunnsiuFiBLO^fr^rjUcl^the  wont  that  oiQi 
oe  md  IS,  that  it  is  18d  miles  from  Londog,  apd  notso  Car  off  as  it 
^jht  to  be  from  those  lampoons  on  dvilizatioii,  Leeda  mi 
Maoebester,  •^  The  hoosesaie  principally  MU  of  ligbtH»lowed 
stone,  w  a  neat  style,  and  the  general  appearanoe  of  thetovrn  is 
or  a  ebaiaoter  calculated  to  inspire  the  twiveller  with  «n  mpceft- 
sioa that  Its mhabitaatsiwe  wealthy  and  respectable/'  Tbeieis 
no  general  Caot  more  legibly  written  on  «iy  mind's  olMrvane#> 
tban  tbeie  leally  ^  throughont  England,  a  m<Ml  mMUeeit  and 
appamnt  relation  between  the  ^late  of  mind  and  the  stale  of 
ttangs  m  society;  that  wretchedness;  wkkodnesa,  despair^  and 
dirt,  are  the  invariable  concomitants  of  the  most  intense  religion, 
(cwis't  thou  cjeny  it  Manchester .«}  that  well-washed  fuces,  com- 
fortable habitations,  cottiteoQs  manners,  wad  more  cbeeifiil  did- 
Msitions,  are  found  in  association  with  Inidelity  or  aeeptioistti, 
(b  it  pot  so  Haddersfield  ?) 

I  baYe  entertained  five  ^odienoet,  entirely  in  the  coorse  of  this 
week,  respectively  at  Wigan,ftt  Biackboro,  at  Bury,  at  Hycteyand 
bereat  lasUt  Haddersfield,  where  I  have  received  nottoe,  tort» 
Si^inst  my  will,  that  ej»rtions  of  this  sort  must  no  moie  be  repeated. 
1  say  nothing  of  an  enemy,  that  first  waited  on  me  at  Liverpool, 
and  who  stUl  dances  attendance  on  his  opportunity,  to  ride  on  any 
holy  gittt  of  wind,  to  writhe  himself  through  a  key-hole,  or  an 
onciosed  window^fmme,  or  in  any  way  he  can>  when  without  in-- 
troductionor  compliment,  he  rams  me  his  iron- crow-b^r  into 
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hiy  mouth,  and  witb  n&ost  foflbtn  mdeness, .  refates  all  my  aign- 
ments  and  subdues  my  reason  itself;  by  givins  me  the  lie  in  my 

teethj  and  (oh  the  brute  1)  bidding'  me  *'  hold  my  jaw.'* 

But  a  briefer  summoner,  of  higher  diplomacy,  and  more  authorita- 
tive, though  not  more  severe  challenge,  who  is  fordoing  his  mis- 
sion, at  first  call,  and  will  take  no  more,  but  would  have  laid  me 
with  my  face  upwards  in  a  few  hours,  has  brought  me  a  message 
from  Pluto'a  gloomy  reign,  to  signify  that  his  infernal  majesty  in- 
tends to  ci^il  me  over  the  coals  the  next  time  I  attempt  to  enter- 
tain five  audiences  in  a  week.  I  return  my  best  compliments  to 
4he  king  of  terrors,  and  assured  him,  that  rather  than  abide  the 
eternal  irritations  of  that  fiend  of  the  crow-bar,  yrha  kills  by 
inches,  and  cows  my  better  part  of  man,  while  venturing^  no  fur- 
ther than  into  the  harbour  or  mouth  of  my  dominions,  I  would 
account  it  a  happiness  that  the  more  decisive  and  generoDs  inva- 
ded'should  **  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  march  on  without  impe- 
diment,'' possess  himself  of  the  citadel  of  the  heart  at  once,  and 
send  me  to  my  'fethers. 

THE    SHEPBERp  OF  HUODERSfiBLD,  A  PIOTURE« 

^  The  shepherd,  liieraUy,  is  not  more  characteristically  dis- 
tinguished by  his  bluff  manners,  his  coarse  features,  {lis  swagging 
gait,  his  crooked  staff,  and  his  companion  and  e<{ual  in  every 
tespect,  his  shag-dog^  than  the  shepherd  spiritual — who  tends  and 
fleeces  the  sheep  of  salvation'— is  by  the  peculiar  cut  and  cast  of 
his  whole  makings.  You  could  not  mistake  him.  Yon  could 
sot  even  in  idea,  separate  the  form  and  bearing  of  tlie  child  of 
promise,  who  ''  spun  five  hanks  at  four  years  old,  who  never 
cost  his  parents  a  single  halfpenny,  but  who  earned  hisowormain- 
tenance  from  the  first  moment  that  he  breathed  this  vital  airland 
who  educated  himself' — ^to  the  full  effect  of  becoming  a  shep- 
herd of  Israel ;  and  so  he  exchanged  the  spinning  of  hanks  for  the 
spinning  of  sermons,  the  coarse  garments  and  hs^  rough  baod  of 
honest  labour,  for  the  superfine  black  coat,  the  lily  fingers,  the 
plump  rotundity  of  form,  the  dumpling  head,  thespectade-bestrid 
nose,  the  Barclay  and  Perkin^a  Entire  cheeks,  and  all  appli- 
ances and  means  to  boot  of  glorious  priestcraft.  You  could  not, 
-I  say,  in  your  mind's  eye,  form  a  different  picture  of  such  a  man, 
than  precisely  such  as  your  eye  would  realise  in  the  shepherd  of 
Huddersfield.  After  his  own  description  of  himself,  and  of  his 
miraculous  infancy,  which  I  have  given  in  his  own  words,  the 
reader's  imagination  will  fill  up  the  outline  of  the  picture  of  this 
babe  of  grace,  this  cunning rogueleaae,  as  his  mother  nsed to 
call  him,  this  second  Daniel  of  gospel-mongery,  and  hank-spin- 
ning. If  he  were  notsomething  short  of  the  proper  stature,  if  he  had 
not  a  callow  pate,  pig's  eyes,  a  vulture's  nose,a  goose's  voice,  a  Idok- 
ye-up  ken,  a  knock-ye-'down  gait,  aninfinitely  voluble  utterance, 
a  never-stopping  clacker,  with  all  the  slang  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  all  the  lying  at  the  catch,  tripping,  trapping,  and  troping^ 
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laboQtibg^to  misQndersta&d,  and  then  chuckling  at  victoriea 
ghined  over  his  own  misunderstandings,  the  '*  my  dear  9ir'4ngs/* 
and  ^  now  my  dear  friend-ings'^  of  the  gospel-shop — in  a  word, 
ifhe  were  not  impudence  itself  personified,  there  would  be  no 
trath  in  physiognomy. 

TUs  prodigy  of  talent,  this  flower  of  Methodism,  was  eager  fpr 
the  encounter  with  my  brother  apostle :  and  all  liberality,  candour, 
and  **  the  gentleman'' as  he  calls  himself,  (his/our-year  old  Jive 
hanks,  and  halfpenny  education  notwithstanding)  shook  hands 
with  me  most  sweatingly,  to  reconcile  me  to  the  pretty  compli- 
ment— that ''  he  would  dispute  with  Mr.  Carlile,  as  being  a  sin* 
cere  and  honest  character,  but  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  so  base  a  character  as  Taylor/'  How  sincere,  how  honest  is 
the  man  who  shakes  hands  with  baseness  ?  However,  I  owe 
him  all  the  gratitude  due  to  the  honour  of  his  five-hanks  hand, 
paid  for  in  the  endurance  of  every  ill-mannered,  scurril,  villain- 
ous iosQlt,  that  bis  unsonght-for  familiarity,  gave  him  his  oppor- 
tunity to  put  on  me. 

He  has  not  addressed  me  in  any  one  sentence  of  which  the  gist 
and  purpose  was  not  to  convey  an  affront. 

His  mode  of  spinning,  is  to  attack  through  a  trepan,  upon  the 
consent  of  the  bystanders.  With  a  saucy  wink  of  the  eye,  and  a 
defying  nod  of  the  head,  he  endeavours  to  hook  his  opponent 
CD  the  cateb of  "  You  know  that,  sir,  very  well*'  This,  ac- 
companied with  an  unspeakably  disdainful  writhing  of  the  nostril, 
a  glance  thrown  over  the  rim  of  the  spectacles,  a  thrusting-forth 
ofthe  lower-lip,  and  a  chuckle  of  self-gratulation,  goes  to  the 
effect  of  enlisting  the  vanity  of  the  audience  on  his  side,  and 
making  his  opponent  seemto  accept  the  compliment  paid  to  his 
knowledge,  at  the  expence  of  his  sincerity.  That  is,  it  is  a  five- 
hanks  way,  of  giving  an  aflfront,  and  making  an  opponent  put  up 
with  it  at  the  same  time.  You  have  the  man,  and  all  that  such 
a  man  would  be  likely  to  say,  in  the  audacious  interruption  of  his 
opponent,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  controversy  which  he  had 
laid  down,  and  which  had  been  strictly  observed  towards  himself, 
with  a  come,  come,  Mr.  Carlile,  be  honest, — which  I  believe  in 
my  heart  was  something  more  than  the  shepherd  or  his  sheep, 
either  could  be,  if  they  were  to  try  at  it.  An  intense  degree  of 
faith  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  faculty  of  speaking  truth. 

Tmth  is  a  frigid,  calm,  and  calculating  quality  ;  faith  is  a  red- 
hot-fire  brand,  and  burns  out  all  the  impressions  which  evidence 
shonld  make  on  the  mind's  observance. 

Thus,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  upon  calling  for  a  show 
of  hands  to  the  question,  whether  Mr.  Carlile,  or  his  opponent  had 
the  best  of  the  argument,  nothing  could  seem  more  apparent  to  a 
cool  observance,  than  that  there  was  a  most  decided  majority  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Carlile.  Upon  my  stating  this,  in  the  most  respect- 
ful way  I  could,  five  hanks  at  fdur-year  old,  knocks  me  down 
with  a  shrug  to  the  bystanders — and  a  "  yes,  sir,"  that  is  just  like 
the  other  false  representations  which  you  have  given  to  the 
world.  2  A  2 
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The  opiy  excuse  for  tbU  VaDdalisni  is,  that  Uie  fellow  iff  ito  the 
back-booe  a  Vapdal,  and  that  he  was  at  the  time,  (qot  without 
reason)  infioitely  dissatisfied  with  himself.  A  coosciousaesa  of 
the  ill  figure  he  made  io  the  comparisoa  he  had  challpiigef),  cut 
him  to  tho  core.— *He  was  the  mouutain  in  lahour,  pregn^t  of  a 
mouse. — He  was  the  frog,  who/n  all  his  brott^ers  and  sis^rs  of 
the  ditch-pool  were  sure  was  more  thaq  a  match  for  the  Devon- 
shire ox.— He  was  blo^n  jup  with  vanijty,  till  he  was  quite  cracky. 
The  only  part  /of  his  unsavoury  physiognoipy  thai  .one  could  not 
help  being  sorry  for,  was  his  knight-exrant  lower  lip^  as  it  retuf;^ 
ed  to  receive  from  his  teeth  the  pux)ishn(^ent  of  its  defeated  scoro. 
All  the  rest  of  his  countenance  deserved  hanging ;  I  yrill  not  say, 
and  being  delivere<)  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection  afterwards ; 
Ipeqkuap  nothing  was  so  easy  to  perceive,  as  that  he  was  already 
most  completely  cut  up  ;  thoug-h  like  the  man  in  Hogarth's  pro- 
gress of  cruelty,  grinning  while  the  dog  was  eating  his  heart, 
and  I^is  bowels  were  in  the  wash-tub,  he  left  me  with  ,ap  impo- 
tent taunt  against  my  brother  apostle — ^  and  that's  the  man  that 
Mr.  Taylor  chooses  to  make  his  travelling  companion."  Yet  for 
all  this,  five-hanks,  who  had  abundantly  interlarded  his  ch^lk 
mid  saw-dust  declamation,  with  his  note;  thens !  and  *'  now  my 
de^r friends  ;"  as  if  he  had  been  the  divinely-appointed  bishop 
and  shepherd  of  their  souls,  saw  no  insincerity  in  spf^akififf  before 
th^  public,  of  Mr.  Carlile,  as  his  friend,  as  mfich  as  qiine,  iiodouc- 
io^  him  with  the  epithet  (such  honour  as  it  might  be)of  "  my  friend 
Sir.  Carlile."  With  like  priestly  conscientiousness,  aft^r  lusasso- 
f!|Dce  to  pur  friends  in  the  anti-room,  that  he  should  occupy  only 
an  hour  and  a  half,  his  exordium  an^iounced  that  he  should  require 
six  days  at  the  least  to  do  justice  to  his  argument  in  tl^it  evening. 
IJpon  being  admonished  of  the  difierence  of  the  assurance  he  had 
previously  given,  he  retorted  upon  his  admonisher,  a  breach  of 
confidence— '^  that  promise  had  been  given  in  private,"  and  there- 
fore he  was  not  bound  by  it  publicly.  ■  ■  ■■  Right  Christian 
nporalitythis! 

Indeed  the  argument  itself,  and  all  that  it  propounded,  was 
spphisticatbn  and  trickery.  It  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  and 
with  thedesififnof  evading  inquiry,  aad  defeating  information^ 
We«  as  Infidel  Missionaries^  challenge  the  pretensions  of  fhe 
Christian  religion,  on  historical  grounds,  on  those  grounds,  and 
those  only  ought  it  to  be  defendeid. 

To  what  principle  but  to  a  conviction  that  on  those  grounds 
Christianity  is  indefensible,  can  we  ascribe  the  sophistical  substi- 
tution of  the  eternal  logaviachy,  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
matter  ?  What  oMasion  could  a  man  have  to  fiy  off  into  the 
wild  goose's  rambl^  about  space  and  substance,  infinity  and 
essence,  as  an  answer  to  our  charges,  who  could  answer  them  in 
any  other  way  f  We  maintain,  that  the  gospels  were  not  written 
by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  that  no  such 
.  person  as  Jesus  Christ  ever  existed ;  and  we  are  answered  forsooth, 
with  the  completest  refutation  that  can  be  given  to  such  propo- 
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sitioDS*    '^Wbat'  will  becotne  of  your  soal  whon  you  die,  aod 
wbiit*8  y6ut  opiiilon  about  Go(f  ?" 

As  far  as  I  oonld  unddrstafnd  this  five-hanks'  crinkle-dum-cum- 
ciftDkJe-duitei  way  6(  arriving  a;t  a  conclusion^  its  stages  run  as 
thus:— 

Ist  l^rom  the  nature  and  properties  of  matter,  he  was  to  prove 
that  matter  is  not  competent  to  produce  all  the  phenomena, 
yfVich  We  find  actdally  existing',  and  consequently,  that  there  must 
be  something  beyond  matter,  (no  matter  what)  which  can  alone 
aceoant  for  the  existence  of  those  phenomena.  This  being 
e^oced,  as  he  supposed  it  would  be,  the  next  stage  was  to  bring 
ui  to  an  admission. 

2nd.  That,  that  no  matter  what,  that  invisible,  inpalpable, 
incomprehensible  jaek^in-tTie^box,  must  needs  be  none  other 
than  the  ereator  of  all  things. 

Std.  That  the  creator  of  all  things  must  needs  be  endued  both 
^tb  the  disposition  and  the  power  to  scrape  acquaintance  with 
his  creatures. 

4(h.  That  of  all  his  creatures,  there  would  be  none  with  whom 
he  would  be  more  likely  to  become  familiar  than  with  such  as 
could  spin  five  hanks,  at  four  years  old,  and  earn  his  bread'' fitom 
the  first  moment  that  he  breathed. 

5th.  Th&tjive  Kanks  at  four  years  old  being  thus  intimatefy ' 
acquainted  with  the  counsels  and  secrets  of  his  no-m'atter'what] 
omnipotence,  must  be  competent  to  teach  and  instruct  those  lesis 
favoured  plebeians  who  could  not  spin  so  fast  nor  so  soon  as 
himself — and 

6tfa.  That  consequently  what  ever  five  banks  should  please  to  say 
was  trqe,  aiust  needs  have  the  highest  possible  evidence  of  being 
so,  and  eonsequentlv,  again, 

7th.  That  we  Infidel  Missionaries  must  needs  not  have  a  leg  leift 
to  stand  ony  in  our  presumptuous  calling  into  question,  those  holy 
scriptures,  which  five  hanks  assures  us,  have  God  for  their  author, 
happiness  for  tbeifc*  end,  and  truth  without  any  mixtu^  of  error 
for  their  matter. 

It  is  perhaps  more  than  notice  etiough  of  such  an  incident,  to 
sCatf  that  there  was  a  shag-dog  in  the  room,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  evidently  the  shepherd's  own,  who  bit  me  oh' the  year^ 
with  a  thtifa  a  h>,  and  a  reiterated  barking  of  /  say  you're  a 
liar:  upon  which,  with  the  general'  sense  of  the' company,  I  re- 
treated, leaving  upon  their  minds  the  sufficient  lesson  of  the  infer* 
ence  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  gospel,  firom  these  evidences 
of  its  civilizing  effects  on  the  shepht^nl  and  his  dog. 

If  there  were  ever  a  single  iudividual  of  the  biped  race,  who 
was  not  all  the  worse  and  none  the  better  |n  any  respect,  for  being 
a  Cbnstiao,  1  Would  forego  my  mission.  Imagine  that  this  dog 
had  not  been  muzzled,  and  how  fi&r  would  bis  teeth  have  been 
found  in  the  rear  of  his  snout  ? 

Sept.  Idth.  On  Sunday  the  l$th,  We  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  the  house  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  our  chair- 
man on  the  Saturday  evening.    And  the  fiend's  erow-bar,  and 
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gripe  having  suspended  hostilitieft,  I  mastered  strength  fqr  the 
adequate  entertainment  of  a  third  auditory  last  night ;  which  I . 
find  from  all  fair  estimation  of  report,  were  highly  gratified,  and 
felt  most  amply  satisfied,  not  merely  for  the  fee  paid  for  admissioD^ 
hut  for  their  patient  endurance  of  the  ignorant,  audacious,  hat 
impotent  opposition^  which  was  the  best  that  Huddersfield  could 
raise  against  us.  We  were  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  maay 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  and  enriched  with  the  charm 
that  keeps  even  Christians  in  order,  the  presence  of  accomplished 
and  beautiful  women,  sanctifying  us  by  their  favour,  protecting 
us  by  their  approbation.  Oh  women — lovely  women,  we  had 
been  brutes  without  ye!  Be  present,  and  I  am  eloquent — bei 
pleased,  and  1  am  happy-^approve,  and  1  am  victorious. 

I  had  on  Sunday  evening  slept  into  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  here 
at  Huddersfield,  merely  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  edifice, 
which  indeed  far  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  sort  which  I  have 
seen  in  England.  Methodism  at  this  rate  of  things,  would  out-do 
all  that  Popery  has  ever  done — would  absorb  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  into  its  greedy  vortex,  and  make  the  Vatican  but  a  beggar's 
cabin.  I  found  that  I  was  in  only  at  the  finale— the  priest,  the 
Rev.  James  Bromley,  was  engaged  in  the  priestly  business  of 
begging,  and  was  doing  it  with  an  importunity,  an  earnestness, 
and  a  meanness,  which  any  other  beggar  would  have  been 
ashamed  of.  I  don't  say  that  he  used  the  words,  but  he  most 
copiously  wrapt  himself  in  the  mantle  of  insinuation,  that  salva- 
tion was  to  be  bought — that  it  would  absolutely  not  be  honest  of 
them  to  withhold  their  contributions,  and  that  the  difference 
between  paying  or  not  paying,  might  turn  the  scale  between 
their  going  to  heaven  or  hell. 

Yet  these  fellows  talk  of  their  consciences,  and  have  their  con- 
scientious scruples  forsooth  against  suffering  a  sixpence  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  Infidelity.  I  have  had  my  opportunity  of  com- 
paring myself  with  the  cleverest  and  most  popular  of  their 
preachers,  and  can  admit  no  talent  of  theirs  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
their  shrewdness  in  avoiding  coming  into  a  comparison,  in  which 
they  would  have  every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain.  A 
man  cannot  be  too  great  a  dunce,  nor  too  egregious  a  fool,  to  be 
a  prodigy,  hjive  hanks,  a  wonderfully  fine  man  among  the  saints; 
the  most  eloquent  man  that  ever  breathed — the  paragon  of  the 
whole  human  race,  would  be  but  an  idiot  and  a  madman,  if  he 
had  a  word  to  say  that  the  saints  had  not  been  used  to.  What 
would  a  Cicero  or  a  Demosthenes  be,  whose  reasonings  and 
whose  eloquence  opposed  the  interests  and  passions  of  fanati- 
cism ?  What  would  the  speaker  who  addressed  them  last  night 
be  ?  How  would  he  have  succeeded  in  holding  their  attention 
in  the  teeth  of  their  hostility  and  conquering  their  admiration 
even  from  their  hatred,  had  he  been  the  madman  they  woald 
have  him  supposed  to  be,  had  his  eloquence  been  no  better  than 
the  best  that  passes  for  eloquence  from  the  bald^ash  tabs  of 
salvation. 

The  insolent,  ungentlemanly  letter  of  high  priest  Bromley,  a 
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Mlow  like  five  banks,  of  halfpenny  edocation^  affecting^  to  de- 
cline oar  challenge,  on  the  score  of  onr  beings  utterly  nnlettered 
men,  and  consequently  incompetent  to  stand  before  learning  like  his, 
is  a  fair  specimen  not  merely  of  the  humflity,  but  of  the  veracity 
of  Methodism.  I  suppose  he  takes  us  to  be  unlettered.  He'U 
tell  the  babes  and  sucklings  of  Christ  Jesus  that  we  are  so.  Bui 
oneof  them,  with  beard  enough,  his  own  deacon  of  the  shop, 
has  found  shrewdness  enough  to  see  that  the  ground  of  evitation 
set  up  by  his  pastor  would  not  bear,  and  sore  against  his  pastor's' 
will,  has  remonstrated  that  our  challenge  could  not  honourably  be 
deoiioed.  80  after  all  ourexpence  incurred,  and  engagements 
pledged^  Mr.  Mallinson  waits  on  us,  with  a  modest  proposition, 
(hat  hia  preacher's  conseiepce  would  not  let  him  suffer  us  to  take 
a  shilling,  but  that  if  we  would  sign  an  engagement  that  we  would 
never  take  a  farthing  of  money  either  in  Hu^dersfield  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, either  on  this  mission  or  any  other,  that  is,  virtually 
that  we  would  live  on  air,^  and  leave  theni  all  the  puddine,  then 
in  that  case,  he  would  condescend  to  meet  us,  and  be  had  no 
doubt;  he  should  entirely  overthrow  all  our  objections.  O  valour- 
oas  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  will  conquer  h\\  his  opponents 
upon  condition  that  he  shall  keep  them  long  enough  without 
breakfast  He  knows. what  the  sinewaof  war  are;  let  him  bat 
cut  them,  and  who  so  brave  as  he.  What  does  it  look  like  ?  What 
does  it  smell  of?  Who  that  has  eyes  or  nose  can  miss  of  recog- 
nizing the  essence,  ort^stcrq/*/.  It's  rank.  It  smells  to  heaven, 
it  has-the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  it.  Mallinson,  thou  art  a  priest ! 
An  honest  man  could  not  have  proposed  such  conditions :  a  cotwct- 
enliau9  one  will  stop  at  nothing.  Well  thou  knowest,  and  well 
knows  thy  tool  and  creature  of  the  raving  tub,  that  when  once 
Infidelity  shall  come  to  be.  supported,  priestcraft  will  be  supported 
00  longer  :  a  hundred  a  year  raised  in  Huddersfield,  for  our  Infidel 
lent,  would  be  a  thousand  a  year  minus  to  the  revenues  of  your 
monopoly.    Oqr  sufBciency  will  be  the  fall  of  Methodism. 

RoBBRT  Taylor    . 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  BULLETIN  OP 
THE  INFIDEL  MISSION. 

Huddersfield,  Sept.  15,  1829. 
Wk  are  at  the  close  of  our  summer's  campaign,  and  find  that  we 
excite  a  more  and  more  intense  interest  as  we  proceed.  Our 
mission  is  fairly  up,  and  must  not  cease,  so  long  as  the  heathen 
rage  at  home.  For  the  present,  I  can  give  but  a  very  brief  accoimt 
of  our  visit  to  Huddersfield,  and  of  our  running-visit  last  week 
tlirough  Wigan,  Blackburn,  Bury,  and  Hyde.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bidding  defiance  to  the  magistrate.  Captain  Clarke,  in 
the  latter  place;  and  his  ruffianly  constable,  John  Wood, dared 
not  encounter  us,  though  he  swaggered  about,  and  threatened 
what  he  .would  do,  as  soon  as  we  assembled.  In  Huddersfield 
we  have  been  very  successful,  and  have  not  only  made  our  vjsi^ 
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genemlty  oaefli);  ia  Um  way  of  piiUie  eausUemeBi  tm  Ibo  MbM 
MMlion ;  but  sre  have  iiiad»  it.  ptt«uUarly  profitable  to.  ev  im- 
upii ,  which  !8  more  Uiaa  we  can  aay  fiM*  every  place  ▼isitocL  The 
pariicttlacs.  shall  be  given  next  week.  Withoat  aonte^very  inter* 
^stiDg  cause  of  detentioAy  we  shall  lie  in  London  on  Fnday  or 
Salnrdlayj^aiid  ready  to  meet  oar  friends  at  62,  Fleet-staeet,  in  tiie 
School  of  Free  Discussion,  on  Sunday  evening.  An  interraptioB 
lias  taken  place  this  week,  as  to  oar  receipt  of  the  last  Shuaber 
of  the  lAOHy  and  the  transmission  of  matter  for  this  >  and  thMe« 
fore  there  is  not  time  to  print  more  matter  than  is  new  sent. 

We  have  sent  ear  cireolav  challenges   to  the  followiiig 
preachers  of  HnddenBeld  and  its  vicinity  >*« 


Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd. 

.^'— -  Mr.  Eagleton. 

•—  James  Bromley. 

—  Mr.  Bantings 

— —  Mr.  Pkrry,  of  Dalton. 

Mr.  KetttowilU  of  Kitk- 

bealon. 
— —  Mr.  Jones,  Vicar  of  Al- 

inondbary. 
«— —  Mr.  Aston>  of  Lockwood. 
*-«-  Mr.  James  Brook. 


Rev.  Bfr.  John  Coates,  of  Al- 

mondborjn 
*-—  Mr.  Wyndham^of  Madden. 
— —  Mr.  Bennett 
— —  Mr.  Franks. 
— «—  Mr.  Maddbcks.  ^ 

— ^Mr.  Haslem. 

—  Mr.  Newbury. 
Mr.  Hassell; 

—  Mr.  Mallfaison. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  REV.  JAMES 

BROMLEY,  QF  HUDDBRSFIBLD. 
To  Me9sre.  Taylor  and  CarlUe,  Ivjldels,  HuddersfieU. 

Im  answer  to  the  oireolar  of  Bfessrs.  Taylor  and  Carlile,  Ja 
Bromley  has  only  to  state  that  those  gentlemen^  in  the  avowat 
which  they  make,  are  either  sincere  or  insincere.  If  the  former, 
he  is  convinced  they  are  men,  utterly  fmhUered ;  and  therefore 
disqoalified  for  such  discussion,  as  their  circular  mvites  onto*  If 
the  latter,  he  must  leave  them— and  he  dees  it  with  emotions  of 
indignation,  only  surpassed  by  those  of  his  regret— in  the  hands 
of  that  great  being  to  whose  tribunal,  he  and  they  are  alike 
hastening. 
Queen-street  Chapel,  Sept  1%  a.d.  IgSQ. 

To  the  Rw.  Jamea  Bromley,  Hudderefield. 

Green  Dragon  Inn,  Sept.  13, 1629* 
Rev.  Sir, — ^The  evasion  by  which  you  excuse  yourself  from 
meeting  us  in  discussion,  wilKupt  be  respeeted  beyond  the  pve^ 
einets  of  your  cfaBpeL  We  assert  both  our  sincerity  and  our 
competency  to  meet  you  in  discussion  on  this  important  snlgecl, 
ami  we  assert,  also,  that  it  is  an  absolute  fea#  of  our  talents 
that  keeps  you  and  other  preachers  from  publicly  meeting  us. 
All  those  preachers,  who  have  ventured  to  meet  us  in  public, 
have,  i  assure  you,  made  a  very  sorry  appearrace  bef6fe4is ;  and. 


iQT  wijf  of  enoawragkig^yoa  to  d«>aQ,  we  ^ill^4(  m  fimmf,  giw^ 
yott  a:pri?#te  foi»ta»te  of  the  lalont  with  which  you  may  pub* 
liciy  conflict 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  aatfaor  of  one  of  the  moal  tpkodid 
bookil  written  ob  the  subject  of  the  Christiw  rel^ion^  ip^ich.ia. 
leferred  to  ia  the  circular.  Yon,  Rev^  Sir,  caQ  scarcely  be  iguo^ 
rsDt  that  he  has  been  educated  for  and  h^  oftciate4  with  greal 
eclat,  as  a  clei]gpymaQ  ot  the  established  church.  As  a  dasnieai. 
scholar,  he  has  every  thing'  connected  with  the  Qreek  and  Latiaf 
laniniages  at  bis  tongue's  end^  and  he  is  not  without  some  knew^ 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew ;  therefore^  to  chai^  such  e  man  with 
being  unlettered «  is  a  presumption  for  which  I  should  not  like  i0. 
sDswer  here  or  hereafter.  Added  to  this,  he  is  a  spleodid  orator^ 
tod  what  with  his  learning,  and  his  genius,  and  his  personal  Ap» 
pearance  and  manners,  he  would,  I  presume,  spoil  either  your  sin- 
eerity,  or  your  present  holy  call,, were  he  to  be  allowed  tq  oflDiciate 
a  little  in  your  pulpit. 

If,  Rev.  Sir,  you  did  but  feel  a  sincere  conviction  of  unletteredr 
oess  and  incompetency  in  us  to  meet  discussion,  how  much,  more 
ready  would  you  be  to  meet  us  ?  how  much  more  (ure  would 
7CQ  be  of  shining  in  a  public  discussion?  what..|nB^t.thinga 
would  you  not  do  for  the  cause  of  the  Christian  religion  through- 
out the  earth  ?  Meet  us,  ^d  show  the  public  that  iocompetency 
oa  our  pacts,  which,  in  your  letter,  you  assert,  and. you  will  ua« 
qneitionably  become  the  most  popular  preacher  in  Clttislendomv 

Respectfully^  Riqhard  Ga«jui&ni 
One  of  the  Infidel^Mis»<mariealO:the  heaifaen  at  home. 

{From  the  New  V&fk  Correepondent.} 

Extract,  on  the  ancient  notices  of  the  Jemsh  nation,  p^eti&aet 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Oreat.  From  Daniel  JVyt'^' 
tenbaeh's  Opuseula,  vol.  //.  p.  416.  Amsterdam,  1821.*  De 
unitateDei. 
BoT  there  were  (it  is  said)  many  wise  men  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Phenidans,  who  judged  of  divfaie  things  more  accurately  than 
the  common  people.  I  know  it.  And  these  wise  men  it  is  also' 
said,  received  their  knowledge  of  the  one  God  from  the  Jews,  and 
transmitted  it  to  the  Greeks.  Of  this  I  have  no  proof.  Men, 
naturally  of  capacity  so  good,  as  t6  understand  and  despise  the 
popular  errors,  might  with  the  same  capacity  easily  comprehend, 
what  Nature  has  certainly  not  placed  among  her  recondite  truths ; 
that  the  divine  power  was  rather  concent^  in  one  deity,  than 
divided  among'  many.  This  may  fajaaffirmed  of  the  wise  men  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  those  of  EgflvBind  Phenicia.  Unless  we 
deem  them  inferior  in  natural  taientto  mi^iiy  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  could  not  assent  to  the  errors  of  established  theology 
however  consecrated  by  authority. 

But  I  win  undertake  to  show,  that  the  Jews  first  canie  into 
notice  among  the  Greeks,  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
GrifoiF;   and  that  the  historical  monuments  pteeeding  that 
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period  make  net  ikeMghte^  meniion  of  am  Jewioh  iranoae^ 
Iton.  Many  of  the  Greeks,  their  chief  men  for  leamiog  and  talent,. 
Thalesy  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Plato,  led  by  the  love  of 
wisdom,  visited  remote  eountries  as  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  Baby- 
loo.  How  happens  it  that  the  writings  of  these  eminent  men, 
the  aecoonts  transmitted  to  us  of  their  sayings  and  doings,  contain 
so  mention  of  the  Jews  whatever  ?  The  times  of  Thaies,  Solon, 
and  Pythagoras,  aire  coincident  with  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  At  that  period,  Cyras  snb* 
doed  Creesns  and  the  Lydians,  transactions  which  were  nearly 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Greece :  so  that  it  is  hardly  possibto 
tiie  deeds  and  expeditions  of  Cyrus  should  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  especially  to  their  sages  who  travelled  over  that  part 
of  Asia*  If  therefore  at  that  period,  the  Jews  had  any  name  or 
reputation  among  other  nations,  would  nol  Solon  and  the  other 
wise  men  whom  we  have  mentioned,  inflamed  as  they  were  with 
the  love  of  letters,  have  visited  Judea,  as  well  as  Egypt  and 
Ghaldea  ?  Would  not  Hoiner,  the  cotemporary  of  Solomon,  the 
most  famous  among  the  Jewish  kings  for  wisdom  and  knowledge — 
would  not  Homer,  the  most  learned  of  poets,  who  had  collected 
by  travelling  so  much  knowledge  of  foreign  and  remote  nations, 
and  who  has  noticed  in  his  poems  so  many  things  that  fell  under 
his  own  observation,  or  which  were  told  him  by  others,  who  not 
anfrequently  mentions  the  Egyptians  and  Phenicians— would  not 
be  notice  the  Jewbh  people  ?  Yet  he  mentioos  nothing  what* 
ever  concerning  the  Jews.  Those  who  believe  in  the  personal 
meeting  of  Pythagoras  and  Ezechiel,  commit  a  ahameful  chrono- 
logical error;  and  bring  together  persons  separated  by  many 
years:  others  believe  that  Plato  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
trinity  from  the  sacred  books  oC  the  Old  Testament :  but  nothing 
can  be  more  sillv  than  this  attempt  to  trace  Grecian  learning 
from  Judea :  and  those  who  know  the  least  of  this  subject,  are  the 
most  hardy  in  their  assertions. 

Let  us  dismiss  the  poets,  most  of  whom  abounded  in  learning, 
and  show  it  in  their  writings ;  but  none  of  whom  furnish  the 
least  trace  of  evidence  respecting  the  Jews.  Let  us  dismiss  the 
followers  of  that  day,  of  whom  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  the  chief  of  them,  have  reached  our  times:  is  there  one 
Jewish  notice  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  them  ?  Yet  Plato  tra- 
velled into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  Aristotle  also,  so 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  times,  so  enquiring,  who. bad  not 
only  Alexander  himself  as  his  correspondent,  but  those  also  who 
were  companions  of  Alexandw's  exf^ition,  and  who  Communi- 
cated to  him  whatever  wa^^kthy  of  notice  in  foreign  countries 
and  among  foreign  nations,  v^f  therefore  any  of  them  had  visited 
the  Jews,  or  considered  that  nation  who  worshipped  one  god 
only,  as  a  circumstance  new  and  proper  to  be  related,  would  not 
some  of  them  have  communicated  this  fact  to  Aristotle?  There 
was  room  enough  to  notice  the  Jews,  in  the  works  of  that 
i>hilosopher,  who  has  described  the  public  transactions  of  the 
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GvedcB,  aad  of  otb^  nations.  Bat  there  is  116  mention  of  th^ 
Jews  in  any  part  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  that  baTe  come 'down 
to  089  or  in  the  fragments  of  such  as  have  been  lost. 

Let  us  review  the  historians  who  have  touched  apon  the 
public  a€E^ir8  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  other  nations  con*- 
neeted  with  them.  Out  of  a  great  number,  two  only,  but  of 
great  repute,  have  descended  to  us,  Herodotus  and  XenophoOk 
The  former  carefully  travelled  over  these  countries,  and  diligently 
mentions  whatever  he  had  observed  personally,  or  had  heard  ftom 
others.  The  other  in  the  course  of  his  military  expedition  was 
well  acquainted  with  Persia,  and  that  part  of  Asia  virhich  waa 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Judea:  which  of  these  historians  haa 
made  any  mention  of  the  Jews  ?  We  may  make  the  same  enquiry 
as  to  Ctesias,  Eudoxus,  and  others,  whose  works  are  lost.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  one  argument  and  that  conclusive,  is,  that 
Josephus,  and  after  Josephus,  Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  Eusebius, 
and  the  other  ancient  fathers,  who  hi^ve  anxiously  collected  from 
the  Greek  writers  whatever  testimonies  are  extant  concerning  the 
Jews,  have  not  been  able  to  adduce  one  passage  authentic  or 
worthy  of  credit  I  shall  speak  again  oC  this,  after  having  noticed 
the  vnriters  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  For  my  former  suggestion 
that  the  Jews  were  first  noticed  by  the  Greeks  after  that  period, 
has  not  the  same  force  as  if  the  Jews  suddenly  at  that  time  ac- 
quired a  name  among  the  Greeks*  So  in  fact  it  was.  For  slight 
and  obscure  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews  among  the  Greeks, 
until  their  country  was  frequently  visited  in  consequence  of  the 
wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  SeleucidfB,  and  colonies 
were  transported  into  Egypt  and  Syria. 

All  the  historians  of  the  transactions  of  Alexander  who  are 
worthy  of  any  credit,  are  totally  silent  as  to  the  Jews.  Yet  this 
was  the  time  and  the  occasion,  when  the  Greeks  might  have  put 
an  end  to  their  long  ignorance,  and  acquired. some  knowledge  of 
that  people.  Alexander,  having  taken  Syria,  and  sacked  Tyre, 
went  toward  Egypt.  He  passed  through  Palestine,  whose  city, 
Gaza,  garrisoned  by  the  Persians,  alone  made  any  opposition  to  hia 
progress.  Therefore  having  passed  through  Judea,  and  having 
been  retarded  in  his  passage  by  the  necessity  of  takii^  Gaza,  so 
little  did  he  think  of  the  Jews,  that  his  thoHghts  were  exclusively 
occupied  bvthe  capture  of  Gaza,  and  his  intended  occupation 
^  ^^gyp^f^oT  as  to  the  story  related  by  Josephus,  and  those 
who  oouPThi^,  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  Jerusalem,  it  can 
easily  hlfshown  to  be  a  Jewish  fabrication,  in  consequence  of  the 
chagrin  V  the  Jews  that  no  mention  is  made  of  them.  This  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  best  critkgpa  history,  and  in  particular 
it  has  bepn  demonstrated  by  the  cMlgence  of  the  Marquis  de  St 
Croix,  in  his  Examen  critique  deshistoriens  d'Alexandre  le  grand^ 
p.  68  et  seq.,  et  not.  13.  It  must  be  strange  to  every  body  but  a 
Jew,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  that  nation  by  the  writers  who 
have  recorded  the  transactions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the 
barbarous  and  before  uheaid-of  names  of  the  Dalns,  Aspii, 
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MalU,  Babitett^  AnehMi,  Bte  met  with !  THe  Jews,  it  iray  be 
taidy  Yolimtanfj  lubmitted  to  Alexander,  that  no  force  niiglit  tie 
used  against  them ;  nor  did  he  do  any  thing  that  his  hisieriaiii 
tboQgiit  it  niseemry  to  relate  in  this  respect'  Yet,  the  sattie  hcs- 
teriaoa  do  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  other  nations  who  sob- 
mitted ;  bat  speak:  of  their  character,  mannefs,  and  histmy.  The 
tnth  iS|  there  was  no  occasion  given  to  speak  of  the  JFevrs  in  the 
histories  of  Alexander.  Yet  he  hftd  as  his  companioiift  in  arms 
not  a  few  learned  and  philosophie  men,  who  whatever  they  m^ht 
have  known  concerning  the  Jews,  do  not  appear  to  have  comnra- 
nieated  it  to  Aristotle  or  any  other  philosopher  tpt  that  day. 
Since  then,  1  appear  to  have  id  support  of  this  opinion,  the  stroi^ 
argoment,  that  Josephus  conld  addoce  bo  aathentic  and  credible 
passage  when  he  vrished  to  show  that  the  Jews  were  known  to 
the  Greeks ;  let  os  examine  its  value  somewhat  more  minately. 

Apion,  the  grammarian,  had  asserted  the  recent  ^pearanjbe  of 
the  Jews,  alleging  that  their  very  name  was  recent  and  irnheaid- 
of  among  other  nations;  nor  had  many  centuries  passed  since  the 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews  was  general.  Josepfans^ 
imdertook  to  refole  this  calumny  in  two  books ;  and  a  great  part 
of  his  observations  ap§  levelled  at  the  negligence,  and  the  recent 
standing  of  the  Greeks  themselves ;  and  in  collecting  passages 
from  Gr^ek  writers,  wherein  the  Jews  were  mentioned.  It  is  not 
iliy  bosiness  here,  to  discuss  whether  he  had  reason  to  eomtplsin 
of  the  recant  standing  and  the  negligence  of  the  Greeks.  But 
thtt  the  fisct  is — if  (kith  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  the  vn-tters 
dted  for  this  purpose  by  Josephus,  he  proves  nothing,  unless  some 
Greek  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  had  received  some  sligbt 
and  obscnra  knowledge  of  the  Jews,  and  this  knowledge  had  beeo 
brought  home  to  the  Greeks,  after  the  Jewish  territory  had  been 
much  frequented  during  the  wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
SelncidflS.    His  evidence  are  such  as  may  be  well  contested. 

And  first,  he  mentions  1.  lJ22,  that  Fythagora^  took  many  of 
his  institutions  and  doctrines  from  the  Jews.  But  as  no  writii^'of 
Pythagoras  is  extant,  by  which  this  can  be  proved,  Be  dfes  B«f- 
mippus,  a  celebrated  author  of  the  histoid  of  philosophy,  M 
kMig  after  Alexander.  See  Vossins  de  hist.  Gndti  f.  i«.  What 
says  Hermippus  ?  <<  Pythagoras  imitated  the  opinions  of  the  Jew.s 
and  the  Thracians.'^  Now  this  is  a  conjecture  of  Hermippus  who 
had  some  knowl^gie  of  the  Jews,  rather  flian  a  fkct  4iawn  from 
tbrworks  of  vvrilerS,  who  lived  near  the  time  of  PythagonU;  or 
previous  to  Alexatideiv  For  among  these  writers,  no/roeotion 
whatever  is  made  of  the  Jews.  Nor  does  Hermippus  lay  that 
F^Hhageras  himielf  was  evmMimong  the  Jews*  Had  he  tf«de 
soaban  assertion,  it  would  sfRly  have  been  i^rougbt  forward' IflT 
Josepkua  insteSfid  of  relying  on  a  doubtful  and  obscure  pw^age: 
Hermippus  bad  opportunity  enough  of  saying  this,  had  it  bees 
true,  since  heoccupied  several  boolcs  With  the  life  and  d\)etrine$ 
ofPythagw*.   ^ 

On  thiai^authority  do  all  the  ancient  fathers  rely,  who  contefld 
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tbat  Pythagora$  had  visiled  Judea.  So,  Origei). against  Calii^ 
I.  15,  16,  was  deceived'in  ibis  respect,  thipkiogthiBit  the  passage  of 
Uermippus  laude4  by  Joiephos,  was  taken  from  the  first  book 
Feritan,Pyikagorou  biblion.  As  Hermippu^  joins  the  Tbr»- 
ciajia  with  the  Jews,  and  insinuates  that  their  doctrines  were 
similar,  why  might  not  the  Greeks  learn  th^  unity  of  Qod  from 
the  Thr^ians  their  neighbours  whom  they  kpew,  rather  thajti 
from  the  obscure  and  unnoticed  Jews  wh<>m  they  knew  not ;  if 
indeed  the  Greeks  were  incapable  of  dispovering  this  truth  by 
their  own  ipgenuity  I '  For,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  IV.  94,  Zamobc^ 
wras  worshipped  as  the  deity  of  the  ThraciaQis,  by  some  Jiorrid 
kind  of  sacrifice.  The  commoiU  opinion  among  tbem  was,  .that . 
the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body  returned  to  God  J  nor  did 
they  believe  that  the  Jupiter  who  sent  lightning  and  thunder  from 
the  skies  was  God;  yet  they  held  that  there  ivas  no  other 
ZaLiholxis  whom  they  worshipped. 

A  few  words  more  fis  to  jPythagoras.  There  are  two  Greek 
writer  who  are  of  opipion  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Jews : 
HoriQippus,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  aiid  Porphyry  in 
his  lifie  of  Pythagoras,  ch,  16.  "  They  say,  that  Pythagoras  visited 
the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Chaldeans,  and  Sebrew^/'  But  the 
passage  is  of  dubious  authority  ;  for  Cyril,  in  kin  reply  to  Julian 
X.  p.  340,  cites  this  very  passs^e,  omitting  the  words  kqi  JEbraious, 
wlueh  the  fathers  who  praise  the  Jews  at  the  expenee  of  the, 
Greeks,  insert  /  add  .also  that  the  word  phesin  *^  they  say''  $hows 
that  Porphyry  referred  to  that  story-teller  Diogenes,  whose  books. 
Peri  jton  uper  thtmlen  apiston^  were  reviewed  by  Pbptiu^  in  bis 
Bibliotheca,  Cod.  166,  p.  184,  et  seq« 

Josephus  aftisvw^rds  praises  Theophraatua^  who.  says  that  the 
Tyriana  had  the'o^t^h  called  Corban;  as  haying  nam^  th^ 
Tynans  fpr  or  in  lieu  pf  th^  Jews.  But  if  it  be  titie,  as  Josephos 
asserts,  that  the  Jews  alone  had  that  path  in  use,  it  fpllbw3  thai 
very  little  indeed  was  known  of  the  Jews,  if  Theophrastus  eouid 
niistake  them  for  Tyrians.  Nor  do  Hee  any  improbability  in  (he 
Tyrians  using  the  same  path  by  the  sfime  namp«  But  what  is 
most  extrao^iqary  is,  that  Josephus  should  refer  to  this  obscure 
passage  in  Th^ophrastus,  and  omit  a  plainer  one,  which  JBusebius 
has  noted  in  his  Prcep.  Evang.  IX.  2,  citing  an  oration  of  Porphyry 
de  Abstinent  II.  to,  as  if  the  passage  were  taken  from  Th^phcas- 
tufl^  The  parage  is  tl^us  corrupted  in  Porphyry,  fCaitoi  ^uron 
men  loudctioi  dia  ten  ex  arehe^  thiisian  eti  kainun  pherin  o 
^heophrptatos  gaothutaun  ^  ton  anion  (tropon)  ^maa  Mfimien 
thuftn  apo^aiemen  an  tes  praxeos ;  neither  is  the  reading  more 
satisfactory  in  £usebius«  If  therefore  any  one  should  a$s0Kt  thai 
the  mention  of  Thpophrastus  is  imerted  there  fro^i  any  other 
boolf,  he  will  assert  that  which  is  improbable ;  especiaily  as  it  is 
oj^sitt^  by  JdsephMs,  vvho  anxiously  searched  fpr  trfic^s  pf.  the 
^ews.amoag  oihf^r  apUiors.  But  let  it  be  grafted  that  Theopbrasr- 
tus  do0s  mention  the  Jevirs ;  hQ  speaks  of  them  as  if  bis  know*- 
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ledge  of  them  was  very  alight,  and  by  no  meam  pfoposeatbem  as 
«nkinple8  to  be  imitated. 

Tbe  third  author  meotioned  by  Josephns^  is  Herodotus  II.  l(n, 
whero  he  speaks  of  eircumcision,  ""the  Pheniciaos  and  the 
Syriana  of  FBdestine  lu^knowledge  that' they  imitated  the  Egyp- 
tiaua  io  this  respect:  but  the  Syrians  who  dwell  near  the  riven 
Thermodon  and  Parthenion,  and  the  Macrones,  their  neiophbours, 
are  said  to  have  recently  borrowed  this  rite  from  Colchis."  To 
this  passage  Josephus  adds  his  own  opinion,  viz. ''  that  of  the  in- 
habilants  of  Palestine,  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  used 
^reumcisioB.''  •  But  tbotSyrians  of  Palestine  are  not  called  Jewi 
by  Herodotos:  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea^coast  from 
Tjte  to  Egypt,  as  Wesseling  ad.  h.  I.  et  III.  4,  has  well  observed, 
whoadds,'^  I  cannot  discover  that  Herodotos  had  any  familmr 
^knowledge  of  the  Jews.  He  did  not  neglect  the  Phedicians  or 
the  Syrians  of  Palestine ;  and  he  notices  those  who  had  posses- 
sion of  the  sea-coast,  as  the  Philistines;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  practised  the  ceremony  of  circamcision/\ 

That  Herodotus  meant  the  Jews  by  his  expressions  above-men- 
tioned, is  quite  improbable ;  for  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  their  nanae,  and  notices  the  right  of  circumcision  as  something 
worthy  of  remark. 

Fourthly,  Ch€mlu9  is  brought  forward,  who  places  among: 
the  nations  accompanying  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  a  cohort, 
•which  he  thus  describes.  **  A  strange  kind  of  people  followed 
the  camp,  who  spake  the  Phenician  language  with  an  unknown 
accent  They  inhabit  the  aK>untains  of  Solyma,  neara  vast  lake." 
Josephus  is  greatly  mistaken  when  he  applies  this  to  the  Jews 
«nd  the  lake  Asphaltites.  Themonfe*  Solymt,  are  mentioned  by 
poets  and  historians  as  being  situated  in  Lycia.  Homer  locates 
them  beyond  the  ocean ;  this  Strabo  I.  p.  89,  explains :  and  if 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  his  explanation  vnth 
these  verses,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  allow  that  Chierilus  alluded  to 
the  Solfffni  montea  in  Lycia ;  and  means  to  describe  their  sitoa- 
tion  in  conformity  with  Homer.  But  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  any  more  after  the  remarks  of  such  men  as  Scaliger  and 
Bochart,  who  receive  the  praises  of  the  editor  of  Josephos  in 
his  notes. 

Josephos  goes  on  to  other  authors,  from  whom  he  pretends  to 
show,  not  only  that  the  Jews  were  known  to  othet  nations,  hat 
received  ftom  them  praises  for  their  wisdom.  For  this  purpose 
ArisMle  is  cited !  A  great  author  no  doubt.  In  what  book,  I 
ask,  in  what  passage?  By  Clearchus  truly,  who  introduces  him 
in  a  dialogue  speaking  of  some  wise  men,  a  Jew,  of  his  nation 
and  country.  Indeed  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Clearcl|fK  should  be 
the  author  of  that  passage,  as  John  Jonsius  (de  Scriptoribus  Hist 
Phil.  I.  18)  very  learnedly  shows.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  rash  impn- 
•tation  to  Aristotle  himself,  of  that  which  Clearchus  feigned  tn 
the  way  cf  dialogue;  and  which  was  never  written  or  spoken  by 
Aristotle.    But  the  fathers  of  the  church  according  to  their  usoal 
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pnfiiite,  follaw  Jo^ephus  in  thi%  question  alaQ ;  and  every  wtieie 
boast  tfaa^the  wisdom  of  the  Jews  bad  been  pr^9€id  by  Aristotle* 
Even  maoy  recent  authors,  rashly  use  this  aathority*  Uow  well 
skilled  they  were  iif  historical  criticism  will  appear  from  this,  tluit 
the  same  compositions  make  Aristotle  himself  to  have  been  a  Jew  1 
,For  it  is  hardly  credible  though  true,  that  a  learned  man  like  Mar** 
cellus  Ticinus  (de  Christ  Relig.  cap.  26)  should  publish  this  pas« 
sage.  "  Clearchus,  a  peripatetic,  writes  that  Aristotle  was  a  Jew !'' 
Carelessness  was  the  source  of  this  shameful  mistake*  for  bo  miir 
understood  the  Latin  version  of  Josephus,  and  corrupted  it  by  a 
false  punctuation. .  The  Greek  runs  thus,  ^'  and  ihU  man  (says 
Aristotle)  was  a  Jew  :'*  Ticinus  reads  it,  and  says  he  Artetoile 
UH18  a  Jew.  See  Jonsius,  I.  c.  p.  116.  Palestine  indeed,  and  the 
dead  sea,  as  Jonsius  observes,  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  in  bis 
Meteorology  II.  3,  but  the  Jews  are  mentioned  no  where  intte 
works  of  Aristotle. 

AJl  the  other  authors  cited  by  Josephus,  are  Mubsequeni  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  ;  and  therefore  require  little  notice  on  my  part. 
He  ascribes  much  to  Hecatssus,  who  greatly  praises  the  Jews. 
He  js  grievously  offended  with  Hieronymous^  who  although  be 
was  Quseestor  in  Syria,  and  remained  a  long  time  in  those  parts, 
he  does  not  speak  one  word  about  the  Jews :  notwithstanding  he 
was  a  learned  man,  and  an  historian  of  Alexanders'  successors ; 
a  portion  of  history  in  which  the  Jews  might  have  been  introduced 
with  great  propriety.  A  crowd  of  authors,  follow,  who  have 
mentioned  the  Jews  incidentally,  of  these  authors  the  names  only 
are  mentioned,  the  passages  are  not  quoted,  Theopbilus,  Mnaseas, 
Aristophanes,  Eumerus,  Hermogenes,  Conon,  Zopyrion:  for  I 
have  not  searched  (says  he)  in  all  the  books.  Of  these,  some  are 
vmtten  after  the  time  of  Alexander ;  others  are  so  entirely  un- 
known, that  oblivion  would  have  seized  upon  their  names,  had 
they  not  been  rescued  by  Josephus.  If  he  could  have  gained  any 
credit  to  his  nation  from  the  testimonies  which  these  autbon 
migbt  have  furnished,  he  would  have  used  them  for  this  purpose, 
as  he  did  others  of  a  very  obscure  and  dubious  character.  The 
.authors  who  have  written  on  the  affairs  of  Phenicia,  Dius,  Me^ 
nander,  are  of  uncertain  authority.  Nor  does  Manetho  say  any 
thing  that  certainly  relates  to  the  Jews.  Finally  (II.  16)  when 
be  attempts  to  shew  that  Moses  was  superior  to  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, be  adds,  "  Moses  and  the  wise  men  of  Greece  held  the 
same  sentiments  as  to  the  divine  nature ;  which  they  learned 
from  Moses.''  Afterwards  explaining  the  Jewish  notions  of  the 
divine  nature,  he  uses  iheorpbic  language,  God  first,  God  middle, 
&C.,  cet.  adumbr..conf.  II.  22. 

If  theniosephOB,  a  learned  man  and  a  Jew,  sedulously  bent 
upon  this  ^estiqD»  that  he  ipight  vindicate  for  bis  nation  antiquity 
and  celebrity  wnh  other  nations,  could  make  out  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  wlu^should  I.  dwell  on. the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  not 
.unlearned  indeed,  but  in  this  respect  independent  of  the  anthority 
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^f  ^oMpfatiftf  If  loaeptios  be  eorepwed  ^th-the  writers  ivIm 
Mceeeded  Jiim  in  the  sanie  eoorae  of  inrestigatioD,  he  weW  de- 
eertee  the  prftise  of  modest)^.  He  merely  assomes  that  the  Jewish 
name  and  repntaticMi  was  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  natioo,  but 
was  known  to  other  and  foreign  nations.  His  authority  to  this 
point  would  have  been  confirmed! ,  if  reliance  eonld  be  pla^  on 
^is  arguments  and  citations.  But  they  prove  nothing  io  support 
of  his  position,  that  the  name,  the  religion,  and  the  rites  of  the 
"Jews  were  generally  known  abroad.  The  ecclesiastical  fathers 
without  adducing  any  arguments  or  authorities  of  their  own,  rest 
tmon  Josephus ;  and  assert  roundly  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
their  notibns  of  Qod  from  the  f  ews.  More  modem  ecclesiastical 
^authors,  without  knowing  any  reason  for  their  position,  defend  it  I 
equally  as  ifit  were  self-evident.  Hence,  rashness  of  judgmeot  | 
%eeps  pace  with  ignorance.  Hence  the  source  of  those  errors,  by 
which  many  not  unlearned  men  have  been  deceived;  which 
wenki  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they  applied  more  diligeuce  in 
fhe  Examination. 

'  My  object  in- this  investigation  has  been;  not  to  bring  the 
Jewish  nation  into  contempt,  as  some  have  endeavoured;  but 
Simply  to  shew,  that  either  no  knowledge,  or  knowledge  very 
slight  of  the  Jewish  nation,  existed  among  other  nations  foreign 
to  them,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alexanctor  the  Great.  Letm 
now  quit  this  digression,  &c.  be,  p.  4BL* 

*  Alexs«4er  the  Great  disd  S83  yesrs  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  aged  » 
years. 

ThophniSft«s  died  abcmt  S86  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  aged  85. 

Aristotle  died  828  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  aged  68. 

Pythagoras  died  497  years  before  the  birtli  of  Christ,  aged  71. 
.    bekiel,  the  prophet*  floarished  about  60S  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Plato  died  348  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  aged  61. 

Manetho  Is  supposed  to  haye  written  S6f  years  before  thefbirth  of  Chrisr. 

The  Jews  flrst  beeame  known  vnder  Ptolemy  Lagas,  who  OTerran  thtt 
coast  of  theUedilerraiieaa;  and  when  the  lage  for  making  ooHectioos  of 
UtqU  and  titeratore  took  placsk  at  the  new  built  city  of  Alexandria.  Pnyl(m 
to  the  collection  of  jQwisn  and  Chaldean  tracts  then  made,  and  translated  bj 
the  Jew  translators  of  the  SeptaaglAt,  no  mention  can  be  fonnd  in  any  a'ncieDt 
-author  of  any  of  the  books  in  the  eollectlon  now  called  the  Old  Testament,  or 
My  of  t|)«  facts  rented  in  tbem.  If  any  aneUmt  snthor^S  crddll  ot  ^eifieou- 
Wllty  has  mantlooed,  orpited,^  or  referred  to  theoi  who  is  he,  imd  .wjieieii 
the  passage  T  They  come  lb  as  absolately  unaccredited,  in  any  way  koown 
to  history.  The  Je^s  were  a  wandertrnr  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs*  who  got 
pelaession  of  the  «terilo  coontry  ooatalned  within  two  degrees  of  north  lati- 
^ado,  yif.  froif .81  to  88«  an4  two  de^MS  of  east  loagltnde,  (from  Greanwieb) 
jiz.  85  to  87.  Of  this  they  did  not  ooenpy  the  more  fertile  parta  on  the  ses 
eoast,  but  the  Interior  and  sterile  portion  only.  Tlieir  territory,  if  any  they 
had,  doea  not  appear  to  hare  been  at  any  time  larger  than  the  little  state  of 
Delaware,  and  certidnly  not  containing  more  good  land.  None  of  the  pieces 
eomposfaig  tike  Old  Testament  could  haf  e  bean  kBown,.tUl  these  elaTes  i4m«l 
n  little  reading  and  wrfting  in  Babylon.  After  nil,  who  wBl  answer  this 
question—where  is  the  authority  for  them  1  Xjpon  what  eTidence  anterior  to 
Ptolemy  PbttadelDhns,  or  about  £50  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  does  the 
«lthaniicity.  of  theae  books  Msef  A»e  the  compflers  e»pMyed  by  thit 
J^fT^H.^!?""  J"^  tbem  known  to  the  Isahied  worid)  nntfaority  for  facts  re- 
tated  as  bating  happened  a  thousand  years  before  ? 
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;        /  TWENTT.8ETENTH  MSCOORSE, 
Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolepce,  in  the 

Areopagus. 

On  Sandajr,  Jamiary  28,  IB27, 

On  Hatred. 

My  the  Ker.  RoBsaT  Taylor,  B.  A.  Orator  of  the  Sod^ty. 

MBfir  AND.  BRBTHBSM^PursuiDg  the  pheenomena  of  hamaa  een- 
timentiBj  still  in  the  descending  scale,  we  necessarily  arrive  at  the 
consideration  of  thai  affection,  than  which  there  is  no  lower,  and 
no  worse,  and  that  h  hatred,  the  direct  antipode  to  benevolencei 
B»  it  regards  mpny,  the  antipode  to  the  sentiment  of  acquiescence, 
or  to  the  passion  of  love,  as  it  regards  an  individual.  .  , 

Pride,  ambition,  revenge,  and  envy,  are  affections  of  mind 
which  have  their  apparent  utility,  and  seem  to  subserve  some 
wise  economy,  for  which  they  were  made  a  part  of  our  nature. 
But  for  the  gloomy  sentiment  of  ruthless  hatred,  there  seems  to 
be  no  utility  at  all,  no  possible  good  end  to  which  it  can  contri- 
bute, notlung  hut  evil  with  which  it  can  be  attended,  nothing  biit 
mischief  in  which  it  can  issue. 

The  science  of  morality,  in  this  most  important  branch  of  h, 
promises  to  us  the  highest  benefits  that  any  study  in  the  wprld 
could  promise.  By  making  us  acquainted  with  the  origin  and 
canseis  of  tbis  cruel  disease,  it  will  put  us  into  possession  of  the 
means  of  escaping  its  infection,  or  of  destroying  its  vims.  - 

By  a  pievious  knowledge,  and  frequently  iterated  recoHeotion 
of  the  modes  of  sentknent  which  are  found  congenial  or  uneon- 
gtfiial  with  our  mind's  health,  we  may  see  before  hand  what 
wenid  be  JBJurioiia  to  us, and^so  avoid  it;  .we  may  provkle  before 
hnd  what  would  be  beneftciai  to  u$,  and  so  ensure  it. 

There  are  oertaitt  modes  of  sentiment,  as  we  have  frequently 
^howo^  whicfa.evenif  they  wove. right  in  Uiemselves,  aise  not 
adapted  to  the  caMber  of  ceitain. minds ;  and  which,  therefore, 
Mgbi  not  to  be  entertained  by  such  minds.  But  the  sentiment 
of  hatred  is  tec  rough;  too  harsh  for  aiqr  fabric  or  strength  0f 
mind  whatever ;  and  will  soon  produoe  iittot^r,  or  a  state  of  miod 
▼eiy  closely  boidering  upon  idiotcy^  in  whomsoever  ijl  is  indulged. 

Moralhy,  therefore,  and  the  moral  scienee,  is  not  of  that  indif- 
toence,  nor  a  knowledge  of  its  theorems  of  that  little  eonsf- 
^eiice,  which  the  prevalent  mistake  of  supposing  it  in  some  way 
ooBBeded  with  religion,  has  led  to. 

Att  the  rules  and  docttmes  of  reUgitm  may  come  in  at  one  ear 
and  go  out  at  the  other,  and  Ood  knows  that  'tis  never  so  wetll 
for  mamas  when  that  is  all  the  comb,  and  all  the  Cfo  of  it.    B«t 
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there  is  no  rale  of  morals  but  such  as  a  man  is  always  the  \riser 
for  knowing'^  (he  better  for  recollecting,  and  the  happier  for 
practising'. 

Neither  have  we  to  complain,  with  respect  to  the  science  of 
morals  of  men's  practice  being  much  in  the  rear  of  their  know- 
ledge. For  His  their  knowledge  itself  which  will  be  found  to 
have  been  deficient,  wherever  their  practice  has  been  such  as  the 
science  condemns.  And  this  with  the  same  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, as  we  know  it  to  be  from  ignorance  only  of  the  powers 
of  numbers,  that  any  person  could  make  the  amount  of  an  arith- 
metical series  either  more  or  less  than  the  right  one. 

We  don't  ask  any  man  to  let  us  persuade  him,  that  six  times 
seven  is  forty  two;  but  if  he  will  persist  in  persuading  himself 
that  it  is  any  other  sum  whatever,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  must 
be  all  sixes  and  sevens  with  hia  understanding. 

The  whole  world's  experience  will  never  find  a  man  who  hath 
made  morality  his  study,  without  becoming  a  moral  man;  nor 
an  immoral  one,  but  who  hath  neglected  that  study,  and  only 
because  he  hath  neglected  it. 

In  studying  the  affection  of  hatred,  now  immediately  before 
us,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  rise  from  the  study,  improved,  io- 
fitnicted,  and  profited,  in  proportion  to  the  attention  we  had  paid, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  propositions  which  we  have  perpended. 
Let  us  then  establish  the  proper  definition  of  hatred. 

In  what  causes  it  can  originate,  and 

To  what  consequences  it  must  tend, 

And  then  see  how  those  causes  may  be  counteracted,  and 
those  consequences  averted. 

1.  In  defining  the  affection  we  are  now  treating,  the  strict  aad 
accurate  logic  of  this  science  requires  that  we  should  view 
hatred,BS  wholly  distinct  and  indeed  as  of  an  opposite  character  to 
the  affections  of  pride,  ambition,  revenge,  and  envy ;  of  which 
hatred  is  properly  no  part.  A  man  may  be  proud,  ambitious, 
revengeful,  and  envious,  without  hating  the  objects  whom  he 
would  surpass,  would  punish,  or  would  equal.  For  pride,  ambi- 
tion, envy,  and  revenge,  there  always  is,  or  always  seems  to  be, 
some  sort  of  reason,  and  full  oft  only  too  good  a  reason :  but  for 
hatred  there  never  is  any  reason  at  all .  And  this  it  is,  that  makes 
all  the  difference:  a  pretty  wide  one,  and  easily  to  be  borne  in 
mind  through  all  this  problem.  Besides,  in  all  those  strong 
affections  which  have  some  utility  in  them,  and  tend  to  some 
great  end,  there  is  an  accompanying  energy  of  character;  they 
either  find  in  the  mind,  or  bring  into  it  a  certain  degree  of  life, 
elasticity,  and  spirit,  an  aptitude  for  action,  a  vigour  andtensionof 
the  faculties,  so  that  they  are,  in  some  sense,  of  a  generous  nature. 
It  costs  a  man  something  to  be  proud,  ambitious,  revengeful,  and 
envious ;  and^  therefore,  it  is  not  dishonourable  to  our  nature  that 
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A^eaib^tioite  even  in  very  high  degrees  of  them  should  be  a 
pftrt  of  it.  ' 

**  If^*^""!**-*"^  asrthquakes  break  not  heaTeii*s  desin. 
Why  then  a  Bonpia  or  a  Cataline,  *^ 

Who  knows  bat  lie  whose  hand  the  lightning  fonns. 
Who  hesTes  old  ocean,  and  who  wingi  the  stormfl, 
Ponrs  fierce  ambition  into  Cssar's  mind ; 
Or  tarns  yonng  Anunon  loose,  to  seouige  mankind." 

Bat  'tis  not  the  Geesars,  the  Borgias,  the  Alexanders,  the  great 
in  any  way  (great  in  mischief  if  you  will)  that  have  ever  been 
the  Aa/er«  among  men.  Hatred  is  an  aflTection  of  the  weakest 
o^gvee  of  intellect  that  can  possibly  exist  in  man.  The  dunces 
the  dolts,  the  cowards,  idiots,  fools,  and  saints,  are  the  only 
haters.  Nature's  spoiled  ones,  the  wasters  that  dropt  at  unaware 
from  her  hand,  taking  no  more  of  the  proper  makings  of  huma- 
nity into  their  composition,  than  the  head  of  a  pepper  box,  and 
the  heart  of  a  mill-stone. 

It  is  those  only  whose  extreme  impotence  of  heart  never  saw 
wrong  with  courage  to  set  it  right,  nor  ever  saw  right  with  wit 
enoqgii  to  know  it  to  be  right;  who  pay  themselves  with  the 
mis«able  satisfaction  of  hating.  A  man  can  lie  upon  his  back, 
and  haie.  It  comes  as  natural  to  a  fool,  as  to  say  his  pravers 
and  lie.  ^         r   ^ 

This,  its  most  essential  character  of  indolence,  lethargy,  and 
eowaidice,  clearly  defines  its  proper  difference  from  the  sentiment 
of  contempt,  aversion,  antipathy,  and  even  abhorrence,  which  the 
wisest  and  best  of  mankind  must  ever  feel  towards  things  that 
are  mean,  pitiful,  hideous,  or  wicked ;  and  consequently  towards 
po'fona,  for  the  time  being,  and  only  for  the  time  being,  that 
their  conduct  is  of  such  a  character,  and  their  persons,  therefore, 
inseparably  associated  with  those  ideas  which  nature  has  made 
terrible  to  us. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  man,  not 
to  feel  an  unspeakable  degree  of  contempt  for  the  character  of 
spriest:  that  character  consisting  in  the  naturally  contemptible 
arrogance  of  hishavingeverything  to  say,  where  he  has  everything 
to  say,  but  having  nothing  to  say  where  any  body  else  might 
have  any  thing  to  say.  A  wise  and  good  man  might,  in  like 
manner,  feel  an  uncoikiuerable  aversion  to  the  character  of  an 
undertaker,  and  horror  at  that  of  a  soldier:  because  these  offices 
are  generally  held  from  venal  and  wicked  motives,  and  cannot 
be  separated  in  our  ideas,  from  associations  with  death  and 
cruelty,  whicb  are  naturally  revolting  to  humanity.  The  soldier 
presenting  to  the  mind  the  horrible  idea  of  one  who  will  fight 
you  without  a  quarrel,  and  kill  you,  if  another  fool  bids  him  do 
it,  without  a  cause.  The  undertaker,  wearing  his  memento^ 
mori  for  a  hat  band,  for  the  good  natured  and  agreeable  purpose 
of  taking  care  that  you  should  never  forget  that  you  must  die ; 
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and  iHen  cones  ift  your  good  friend,  the  prieMt,  wMi  hit  ^  fW- 
tidiDgs  of  gfeatjoy/'  the  long  and  the  short  of  which  is  nothing 
more  than  that  you  m^^"  die  and  be  damned*'— which  yoa  know 
is  very  consoDeitory.  When  the  poor  Pagans  died  there  was  an 
end  of  'em.  ]>Io  damnation^  no  Hell  ire,  no  brimstone  ind  sal- 
phar  was  there  for  them.  We  ar^  to  hare  all '  the  roast  to  our- 
selves. 

Every  thing  of  this  sort,  and  every  person,  so  far  as  be  brings 
sacfapainfhl  and  revolting  associations  under  the  mind's  observance, 
is  as  naturally  to  be  ha^  as  pain  and  misery  are  to  be  shanaed. 
They  may  beright  heartily  abhorred  and  execrated.  Without  theen- 
tertainment  in  the  mind,  of  any  sentiment  incompaliblewith  its 
own  happiness,  or  nnfriendly  to  the  happiness  of  others^  For  if 
to  bate  every  thing  of  this  sort,  even  with  a  perfeet  hatred^  were 
ft  sin,  God  forgive  the  man  that  wears  this  gown,  ftnd^the  good 
ladies  whom  he  thanks  for  it. 

Understanding  now,  the  proper  definition  of  hatred  "as  wholly 
distinct  ftom  any  modiication  of  haman  sentiment  compatible 
with  virtue  and  benOvolenoe :  but  as  eonsistiDg  purely  of  Ihtf 
dark,  wrankling,  sluggish,  and  impotent  hostility  of  mma  to  bsb, 
which  even,  when  we  would  draw  the  most  favouraMepielBie 
of  humanity,  cannot,  as  humanity  «ow  is,  be>  thrown  out  of  the 
picture.    Our  problem  propounds  the  second  inquiry. 

S.  In  what  causes  the  vice  of  hatred  has  originated. 

There  is  no  theorem  in  natural  history  more  certain,  than  thtt 
it  is  not  natural  for  a  man  to  hate  his  fellow  man:  and  that  it  is 
natural  for  man,  even  as  a  man,  to  acquiesce,  and  delight  in,  and 
seek  in  eveiy  way  to  conciliate,  oblige,  and  serine  liis  fellow  man. 
With  this  feeling  of  iiequiescence  awi  sympathy  vritb  others,  sU 
the  modiications  of  the  human  passions  as  properandidiopatiiie 
aflbctions  of  our  nature ;  pride,  ambition,  revenge,  and  envy,  •!» 
compatible.  But  not  hatred.*^Uatred  to  the  pers<Mi  of  aaetb^, 
distinctly  m  we  view  it  now  ffom  the  impressions  of  heifor, 
disgust,  or  antipathy,  which  tbinffsin  nature  loathsonse>  natnwily 
excite  in  us,  is  not  natural.  There  are  many  men,  indeed  all 
^ood  men,  are  almost,  or  entirely  without  it:  and  wish  alt  tl»ir 
indignancy  of  nnworthy  deeds,  and  diseountenaACe  of  unwoiiby 
doers— do  not  hate. 

''With  all 
TWr  faaeroas  Bflorax>f  yict'g  veaal  tribe, 
And  proud  diawn  of  priestcraft's  sordid  bribe.** 

They  have  never  felt  any  emotions  but  of  the  most  pate  and 
piissionate  philanthropy,  no  wish  tovrards  the  worst  of  ibem,  bnt 
to  reclaim  them  to  virtue,  no  desire  towards  any  individiutl  of  the 
human  race,  but  to  see  him  happy,  and  to  do  all  thiit  they  could 
to  make  him  so. 

Their  exemption  from  the  moral  disease  of  hatred,  even  (torn 
the  very  capatity  of  hating  any  body,  vr iH  be  in  such  persona, 
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«s  appuwt  W  tbj».  imnl^DaQOf ,;  aadl  in  ibeg^smul  eafet  of  tl%» 
femtii«0#,  as  it  is  a|^>areDt  wfaeo  tfae  couDCoDance  has  or  has  not 
escaped  the  rava^pes  of  the  physical  diieases  that  operate  imine* 
diateljr  opoBi  it  Anger,  wbiph  ^s  only  a  temporary  hatred,  dis- 
torts aifidilerai^s  the  features  for  the  time  being,  so  strikingly, 
that  nothing  is  more  p^pabie  than  the  alteration  tlial  it  produces. 
If  the  angry  «ian  pat  a  mask  on,  he  would  not  seem  more  altered 
from  his  common  appearance;  and  of  this  he  is  so  conscious,  that 
he  generally  takes  in  good  part  the  advice  w|9  give  him,  ^ 
'^  compose  himself,  and  to  be  colieoted,  and  be  himself  again/' 
Ail  which  BsodeseC  eijpresHon  indicate  the  nniversal  sense  pf 
mankind,  that  anger  is  an  onnatnral  state  for  a  man  to  be  in,  aiid 
that  it  upsets  all  tiie  types^  witb  wUch  Nature  prints  beauty  in 
•the  human  face  divine. 

Now  baked  is  aotbiog  mere  than  a  perjnanent  and  long  con- 
iinued  anger:  and  therefers  upsets  Nature's  ^ypes,  just  as  anger 
-doesv  with  this  only  difference,  that  it  never  composes  them 
isgaitt,  and  the  defonnitjr  which  it  produces^  ceases  to  strike  us 
es  it  otherwise  would,  because  it  has  grown  familiar  to  us;  be- 
xanse  it  isso  common ;  because  it  comes  to  foe  mistaken  for  a 
second  nature;  because  it  is  thought  illiberal  to  take  any  parti- 
cular notice  of  it ;  and  because  a  man  can  but  with  ill  grace  point 
to  the  smutched  face  of  another,  who  may  have  but  little  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  own. 

The  interesting  loveliness  and  general  serenity  in  the  counte- 
nances of  children,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  bursts  of  fret- 
fulness,  anger,  envy,  and  revenge,  is  owing  to  4be  felicity  of  co/)- 
stitntion  in  them,  whereby  these  strong  impressions  are  not 
permanent,  and  never  assume  tfae  chronic  form  of  a  settled  hatred. 
U  the  dne  fiiees  preserved  ki  the  statuary  of  a  Phidias,  or 
Praxitiles  in  the  Grecian  Hebe,  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Apc^lo 
Belvidere,  in  every  work  of  art  that  has  aimed  to  fix  the  proper 
expression  of  the  human  oountenanee,  the  artist  excludes  the 
lines  mad  furrows  of  hate,  and  the  face  is  instantly  beautiful. 

The.ancient  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Asiatics,  were  beautiful, 
•  heeanse  even  in  the  etrong  and  prominent  features  which  their 
.mtfilary  diarader  gave  them,  there  was  wanting  that  dark, 
gloomy,  infernal  Jewish  scowl  that  distinguished  the  bearded 
Israelite  from  the  whole  family  of  humanity  -,  and  past  over 
from  them  to  those  who  had  the  unhappinessto  catch  the  disease 
cf  their  religion. 

Blan,  by  nature  made  to  be  amiaUe,  made  to  be  capable  of  no 
,  hostilities  of  feeling  beyond  the  necessities  of  his  own  preservation, 
and  that  secured,  to  return  as  instantly  as  the  unstrung  bow,  to 
the  state  of  expanding  peacefulness  and  confiding  friendliness 
with  all  men,  is  in  his  very  nursery  inoculated  with  the  unnatural 
virus  of  hatred.  His  infant  heart  is  harrowed  up  with  the 
fngblful  idea,  that  hais  born  heir  to  a  qoarjre)  that  tm  never  be 
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settled,  that  he  hss  an  enemy  whom  he  can  neither  conquer  nor 
conciliate,  an  enemy  both  of  God  and  man,  at  the  veiy  t  nune  of 
which  the  braTe  and  honest  heart  kicks  at  the  rtbs,  to  have  at 
him  and  hare  done  with  it !  Bnt  this  enemy  is  a  Parthian  that 
shooU  behind  him,  an  ambnscader--a  bosh-flghter  that  poll  in 
hlows,  bat  takes  none— a  roaring  lion  seeking  whonn  he  may 
doTour.  The  devil  he  is,  and  the  devil  ont  is,  that  from  tbU 
tuition  the  Tice  of  hatred,  a  dishonor  and  disorder  npon  nature, 
takes  its  origin.  The  lint  buddings  of  human  reason  are  nipped 
with  the  killing  blight  of  faith.  The  poor  defenceless  young 
baby,  is  sugar-phimmed  and  whipped  into  the  madness  of  the  old 
babies,  that  had  been  sugar^plummed  and  whipped  before  him. 
The  debilitated  mind  is  broken  down  and  familiarised  to  tlie 
monstrous  conceit  of  resentment  without  a  cause,  and  hostility 
without  an  end.  The  idea  of  the  spiritual  enemy,  is  transfened 
to  any  opponent  of  their  prejudice  or  of  their  insanity.  The  man 
they  like  not,  is  a  fiend  to  them ;  and  their  imagined  alliance 
with  infinity,  arms  their  puny  malignity  with  the  terrors  of  om- 
nipotence, enables  their  conceit  to  pursue  its  victim  beyond  the 
grave,  and  gratifies  tbeir  malice  with  the  hope  of  his  suffering— 
''  the  vengeance  of  etenial  fire.''    Thus  has  their  delirious  piety— 

•*  From  the  rending  earth  and  bursting  akies, 
%  Seen  gods  desevnd  and  fiends  infernal  rise. 

Here  fixed  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abode ; 

Fear  makestbeir  devil,  aod  weak  hope  their  God. 

Zeal  and  not  charity,  the  Christian's  gnide. 

His  hell  is  bnilt  on  spite,  his  heaven  on  pride.** 
Aud  all  the  trick  on't  is — 

'*  With  heaven's  own  bolts  to  shake  the  world  below. 

And  play  the  God— an  engiae  on  the  foe." 

This  is  the  true  origin  of  hatred  among  men— no  man  eoild 
ever  hate,  as  the  Christian  hates.. 

Barbarians^  savages,  warriors,  have  quarrelled,  have  fought, 
have  slain  their  enemies,  and  it  hath  been  bravely  done.  But  'tis 
tlie  impotent  malignity  that  dares  not  strike  while  'twould  do  it, 
that  pays  itself  by  skulking  behind  the  bush,  to  invocate  the 
thunder  to  strike  for  them,  and  to  pray  to  the  God  of  mercy  to  be 
spiteful— as  they  say,  and  God  knows  they  say  it  themselves. 
"  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  themi  and  let  thy  wrathful  dis- 
pleasure take  hold  of  them:  (69  psalm,  25)— cast  forth  thy  lightn- 
ing and  tear  them :  shoot  out  thine  arrows  and  consume  theoL" 
(144  psalm,  6  praver,  book  version.)  And  he  will  do  it  *  ere  the 
world's  history  shall  record  a  single  instance  of  a  believer  that 
was  merciful,  of  a  saint  that  could  be  reconciled.  It  is  but  a 
proper  aod  necessary  vindication  of  human  nature  to  show,  .that 
the  odium  theologicum,  or  theological  hatred,  so  called  by  divines 
themselves,  is  not  natural,  but  a  disease  induced  on  nature,  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  divinity  only. 

3.  Of  the  consequences  to  wUch  this  purely  supernatural,  reli 
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^m,  and  dlvfaro^ feeling  of  Intred  miMt  tend,  tte  ehxiteh's^hkUxty 
in  all  ages  past^  is  the  dreadAil  recoid— ^'  Saogiiiae  fundata  eat 
ecclesia,  sanguine  crevit,  saoj^uine  soeorevit^  saagBiBo  finis  erit.*' 
It  wilt  be  mbre  profitable  to  view  its  tendencies  among  ourselves, 
xfhcffe  hope  may  promise  something  to  eounteract  or  ooivect  those 
tendendes.  Whence  is  that  peculiarly  unamiable  look»ifaat  retir- 
ing', skulking,  hostile,  unfriendly,  ^  nnconrteous,  ungenerous:  east 
of  countenance,  of  which  those  whom  they  call  serious  charao* 
ters  are  conscious  to  themselves,  and  by  which  you  know  them  as 
yon  would  the  hyena  or  the  rhinoceros  ?  They  look  so  savage, 
that  if  they  turn  out  io  be  civil,  one  has  to  say,  **  thank  ye  for  it, 
sad  who'd  have  thought  it."       . 

But  whence  the  worst  part  of  it,  to  themselves,  the  want 
of  their  own  esteem,  the  .want  of  that  peace  and  serenity 
of  mind  which  can  never  be  found,  where  religion  exists, 
where  the  emotions,  of  the  heart  are  controUwl  by  any 
otber  principle  than  the  dictates  of  the  understanding.  In 
tbe  absence  of  all  satisfeotion  with  themselves,  dissatisfaction  wilh 
others,  is  the  necessary  consequence*.  The  deep  and  legible 
scars  and  furrows  of  malevolence  and  melancholy,  stand  in  their 
ooQDtenanoes  to  undeceive  ns  as  to  the  nature  of  the  consolations 
of  their— ^^  all  they  have  io  truei  to,  and  all  their  hopes  are  fixed 
on."    The  dream  is  rapture,  the  reality  is  anguish. 

Bat  to  others,  would  to  Ood  it  were  not  so  to  any  of  ourselves, 
what  are  the  consequences  which  this  feeling  of  hatred  involves, 
originating,  as  we  have  seen,  purely  in  religion  and  otherwise  * 
wholly  unnatural,  and  unknown  to  nature  ?  What,  but  that 
having  once  incurred  their  hatred,  we  must  endure  it  for  ever- 
most  endure  to  be  cast  out,  cut  off,  banished ;  our  very  name 
erased  from  the  roll  of  membership  with  those  of  whose  nature 
we  are  a  part.  Laid  in  one  nest,  born  under  one  roof,  that  nest 
shall  warm,  that  roof  cover  our  head  no  more.  We  must  make 
oar  account  With  them  to  be  hated  by  those  we  love  and  can 
never  cease  to  love ;  hated  with  a  severity  of  malice,  which  no 
crime  could  have  provoked,  and  no  virtues  can  appease.  This  ? 
this  is  Christianity,  I  know  it  well.  1  have  learned  it  by  hkart  ! 
Had  an  untowed  fate  steeped  us  in  misery  up  to  the  ears,  or  a 
vindictive  Ood  rained  all  his  artillery  of  curses  on  our  heads,  it 
would  have  been  mercy  still  to  have  saved  us  from  the  gospel. 

4.  But  let  us  lose  these  thoughts  in  the  more  animating  and 
salutary  consideration**How  these  causes  of  the  implacable  vice 
of  hatred  may  be  cotwteracted,  and  its  bettec  consequence 
averted? 

Where  the  fatal  disease  has  not  begun,  the  most  ordinary  de- 
gree of  prudence  may  ensure  that  it  will  never  begin  at  all.  To 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  education  of  young  persons,*  it 
is  but  necessary  that  they  should  be  decently  honest  in  the  dis- 
cbarge'of  that  care,  and  never  pretend  to  teach  what  they  know 
nothing  about  themselves  ;  and  their  children  will  be  virtuous 
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•They  nigbt not perhaproQttMlo  laufw  Mirii ahoM CM;  tall* 
Ml  Mire  they  would  knew  m  matk  as  a&y  bod^  could  iMoh  *«a, 
taMel 'eai  oMpowi  go  on. 

They'd  oorer  think  of  Uiyxng  their  prajen^  hot  than,  thaj 
wooM  beooaie,  what  a  man  woald  never  become  if  lie  wem  la 
say  Mb  prayer  till  ho  wen  black  in  tfaelaoe  teit^tbey  woald 
haoome wise,  and  amiafole,  and  happy ;  and  'tis-  a  fK«l  fBlieity 
ef  aattee»  thai  if  the  gitoninant  bad  be  not  nipped,  the  (Ml  ex- 
panded iaxorianoe  oMts  growth,  is  Saperior  to  tihe  power  of  Ihe 
Mast. 

We  hear  of  thousands  and  tens  oT  thousands,  every  day  mnoa»» 
efaig  and  abjaring  the  religion  in  which  tbey^wereedacated;  bsl 
Hot  of  oile  seosible  nun  in  all  the  world,  who  was  not  edosaled 
in  it,  ever  coming  i&  embrace  it,  afler  he  had  eome  to  Im 


The  natoml  hislor^  of  the  thing,  being,  that  if  the  icfod  have 
the  happinem  of  coming  to  its  fUl  growth,  the  swathing*  bauds 
and  trammels  that  were  imposed  on  its  infancy  fit  it  no  longer; 
they  rot  and  fall  off  of  themsetores,  or  ^e  expanding  faooMies 
burst  them  to  pieces.  But  if  the  eflbct  of  early  cramping,  (m  ii 
too  often  the  case)  be  to  prevent  his  intellectual  gnmth  en* 
tire1y,he  retains  everything  of  his  childish  nature  but  itsionoccnos* 
he  wears  a  callow  forehead  over  a  fblUfledged  cUn^  and  goe^  to 
the  gospel-shop  to  shew  himself  as  the  piece  of  work  which 
Nature  swears  she  made  not,  a  babff  with  a  beanL 
*  Beit  with  us,  my  rational  brethren,  thep<Hnt  el  honoor,  of 
delicacy,  of  good  taste,  to  avoid  aamuch  as  we  can,  (for  I  am 
sure  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid)  catching  sometlnng  (and  any  tldag 
is  loo  much)  of  that  severity  and  sourness  of  feeling,  which  we 
so  justly  reprobate  in  others;  and  which,  when  we  ooi^emplats 
it  either  in  its  cause,  or  in  its  consequences,  has  claims  upon  oar 
pity,  as  well  as  on  our  indignation,  and  should  be  viewed  by  m^ 
as  every  thing  which  is  amim.  should  be  viewed,  with ''  a  counts- 
nance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger/' 

In  the  mora  atiiioq>faere  of  the  vice  of  hatred,  when*  one  but 
speaks  ofit,  to  detail  its  horrors,  or  to  coireot  its  ininence,  the 
heart  catches  a  qrmpathetic  cold,  and  the  benevolent  and  amiable 
affections  are  for  the  ill-starred  moment,  held  in  check. 

But  they  will  flow  again,  and  all  the  happinem  of  life  depench 
Hike  the  fertility  of  E^ypt  upon  the  o'erflowing  of  her  Nile)  on 
tbehr  abundance,  when  we  listen  to  the  cheeraig  voice  of  that 
philosophy,  which  is  not  hanh  and  crabbed^  as  religion  ia 

*'  Bot  nrasictl  as  is  Apollo's  lote, 
Aad  a  pevpeSaal  feast  of  aaetarod  sucatt  $ 
Wbera  no  orade  mrf«il  rai«Bt«'> 


Philosophy  does  not  require  us  to  adopt  into  our  minds  any 
supernatural  or  unnatural  sentiments,  nor  to  take  up  any  impres- 
sion or  petBuasion  whatever,  the  entertainment  of  wUsh  ceuM 


*t 


Mifl^anltUiodM^MhMa  wfeo  iHitwi«wie4  it  Ml,  fr  wfa» 
MMfldtb#*ci»tncy»  less  d0ari>r  tots,  ace^jilabto  to  u^  IhiA 
te  otherwBB  wouU  te.  Neither  does  it  impoBt  od  us  ainr  sort  oC 
reslniirts^  ooeBBioMV'  or  Mstrietiwis  whatoveri  b«t  siieh  alono 
wfaoMpnideiilabsorvoiiee  is  tho  oondiikNi  of  our  min^ypcitoef 

oQv^aiige  of  hoacMr  aad  ov  neans  of  hsv|»iiiessr"  'Tis  bec|nso^ 
all  atpong  m«L  ykimA  canotaans  aro  daagoroos  lo  us,  fpiv^  w 
gsealpaiaand  ODoasiDOSB  io  tboiii4aigoiiee  of  thoob  aad  mortify 
and  teBW  onoof  h,  and  moae  Itei  oiooiigh»  wbeoover  vre.oomo  la 
reflect  that  we  kaveiDdiile^thoin,  that  them  is  a  reason  ithai 
weafaonld  BOtd6  aoi 

Philosophy  aerar  requires  hs  Io  love  oor  eiieau0s»  aad  if  it  did. 
we  would  not ;  but  neither  does  it  allow  os  to  hate  tbcon*  N<A 
bacane^  if  hathig  them,  eottld  boaay  meaasof  «eltiBf  the  belter 
of  them,  it  woald  not  be  rigriil  enough.  Bat,  beeanse  it  malon. 
OS  gat  the  wotae  of  ooiaelvesi  had  by  hating,  ve  do  but  fling 
stoMstofybackkifto  oar  ownCsoes;  asoitof  sport  which yoa 
know,  the  wiser  a  naa  is,  the  sooner  he'll  be  tired  ol  it.  And 
dM^e?s  biitanalnral  naasnre  of  joslice  and  equity  in  the  govern-; 
Bient  of  our  affections,  to  remember,  that  as  the  best  of  them  sni 
fiail  and  transitory,  the  worst  of  them  should  not  be  allowed  to 
beflzedandpcvmaiieiKt. 

•  Reaaon  for  anger  tibese  may  be,  reason  for  envy,  reason  foe 
rei«oge,  but  reason  for  ialutjr,  BMre  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
there  never  was.  Our  frienMiiiM  will  not  last,  neither  should 
our  enmity  do  so.  We  attaeh.a  great  deal  too  much  oonfequeooe 
teonrcnemieB,  when  we  tUnk  them  worthy  of  a  pennaaeat 
hostility ;  and  too  little,  inflmiely  too  little^  whenoTOS  we  faiL  of 
doing  the  utmost  that  lies  in  our  power  to  be  reconciled  to  them 
•*—aiM[(  to  live  in  bonds  of  perfect  efaarity -with  all  aMn« 

DCLBNDA  aST  CaRTHAGO. 


THE  BEAtmES  ,    , 

OP   SHAFTSBDRY'S   «^  CHARACTBRISTiCS.M 
(BxraAbTBo  by  H.  D/R.) 
Coniinuedfrom  p.  320. 

P.  ^3781  Among  the  ancients,  ibe  great  molivn  whiohindined 
so  many/Of  the  wisest  to  the  belief  of  this  doetrioeof  arlkivtoiQ 
stale  unrevealed  to  Uiem^  was  porely  the  love  of  virtue  in  the 
persons  of  those  gr^at  men,  tb^  founders  and  preservers  of 
societies,  thel^slators,  patriots,  deliverers,  heroes  whose  virtaes 
they  were  desirous  should  live  sad  be  immortalized. 

P.  984.  Werinepiire  concerning  Nrhatisgood  aad  suitabia  to 
ourappetiles;  tsit  what  appetites  are  good  and'suitable  to  us,  4s 
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DO  part  of  our^xanunstioii.  We  inqom  wbal  it  aceatding  lo 
interest,  policy,  fashion,  rogiie ;  but  it  teems' wliotty  strange,  and 
out  of  the  w^y,- to  inqnife  what  is  according  to  nature.  The 
balance  of  Europe,  of  trade,  of  power,  is  strictly  sought  aHar; 
whHe  few  have  bMid  of  the  balance  of  their  passions,  or  tfaonght 
of  holding  these  scales  even.  Few  are  acquainted  with  this 
proTince,  or  knowing  in  these  aflhirs.  Bat  w^re  we  more  so  (as 
this  inquiry  would  make  us)  we  should  then  see  beaaty  wad 
decorum  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  nature ;  and  the  order  of 
the  moral  world  would  equal  that  of  the  natural.  By  this,  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  would  appear,  and  hence  (as  has  been  shown) 
the  supreme  and  sovereign  beauty,  the  original  of  all  that  is  good 
or  amiable. 

P.  298.  Divines  in  general,  are  strict,  it  is  true,  as  to  names ; 
but  allow  a  gpreat  latitude  in  things.  Hardiy  indeed  can  they 
bear  a  home-charge,  a  downright  questioning  of  deity:  bot  in 
retuni  they  give  always  fair  play  against  nature,  and  allow  her 
fo  be  challenged  for  her  failingn.  She  may  freely  err,  and  we 
as  freely  censure.  Deity  they  think,  is  not  accountable  for  her, 
only  she  for  herself. 

"  When  men  entered  flrst  jnto  society,  they  passed  from  the  stale 
of  nature  into  that  new  one  which  is  founded  upon  compact" 
And  was  that  former  state  a  tolerable  one!  Usd  it  been  abso- 
lutely iotolerable,  there  had  never  been  any  such.  Nor  could 
we  properly  call  that  a  state,  which  could  not  stand  or  endure 
for  the  least  time.  If  man,  therefore,  could  endure  to  live 
without  society ;  and  if  it  be  tnie  that  he  actually  lived  so  when 
in  a  state  of  nature,  how  can  it  be  said,  **  That  be  is  by  nature 
sociable.'* 

There  are  people,  I  know,  who  have  so  great  a  regard  toeveiy 
fancy  of  their  own,  that  they  can  believe  their  very  dreams. 
But  I  who  could  never  pay  any  such  deference  to  my  sleeping 
fancies,  am  apt  sometimes  to  question  even  my  waking  thoughts, 
and  examine  whether  these  are  not  dreams  too ;  since  men  have 
a  faculty  of  dreaming  sometimes  with  their  eyes  open.  You  will 
own  it  is  no  small  pleasure  with  mankind  to  make  their  dreams 
pass  for  realities  ;  and  that  the  love  of  truth  is,  in  earnest,  not 
half  so  prevalent  as  this  passion  for  novelty  and  surprise,  joined 
with  a  desire  of  making  impression,  and  being  admired.  How- 
ever, I  am  so  charitable  still,  as  to  think  there  is  more  of 
innocent  delusion  than  voluntary  imposture  in  the  world :  and 
that  they  who  have  most  imposed  on  mankind,  have  been  happy 
in  a  certain  faculty  of  imposing  first  upon  themselves,  by  which 
they  have  a  kind  of  salvo  for  their  consciences,  and  are  so  much 
the  more  successful,  as  they  can  act  their  part  more  naturally, 
and  to  the  life.  Nor  is  it  to  be  esteemed  a  riddle,  that  men's 
dreams  should  sometimes  have  the  good  fortune  of  passing  with 
them  for  truth ;  when  we  tsonsider,  that  in  some  cases,  that  which 
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was  mnfet  so  nmoir  as  dfeamt  of,  or  related  as  trotb^  eomea  after- 
warda  to  be  MieTed  l^  one  wbo  has  often  toM  it        ' 

So  that  the  greatest  impostor  in*  the  world,  replied  he, 
rate  may  be  allowed  sincere. 

As  to  the  main  of  his  impostnre,  said  I,  perhaps  he  may^  not- 
¥rithstanding  some  pious  frauds  made  use  of  betweeii  whiles,  in 
behalf  of  a  belief  thought  good  and  wholesome.  And  so  Teiy 
natural  do  I  take  this  to  be,  that  in  all  religions,  except  the  true, 
I  look  upon  the  greatest  zeal  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
strongest  inclination  to  deceive.  For  the.design  and  end  being 
the  truth,  it  is  not  customary  to  hesitate  or  be  scrupulous  about 
the  choice  of  means.  Whether  this  be  true  or  no,  I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  the  last  age :  in  which  it  will  not  be  diiBcuU 
to  find  very  remarkable  examples  where  imposture  and  zeal, 
bigotiy  and  hypocrisy  have  lived  together,  in  one  and  the  same 
character. ' 

Lei  this  be  as  it  will,  replied  he,  I  am  sorry,  upon  the  whole, 
to  find  you  of  sndi  an  mcredulous  temper. 

It  is  just,  said  I,  that  you  should  pity  me  as  a  sufferer,  for  losing 
that  pleasure  which  I  see  others  enjoy.  For  what  stronger  plea- 
sure is  there  with  mankind,  or  what  do  they  earKer  learn  or 
longer  retain,  than  the  love  of  hearing  and  relating  things 
strange  and  incredible  ?  How  wonderful  a  thing  is  the  love  of 
wondering,  and  of  raising  wonder!  It  is  the  delight  of  children 
to  bear  tales  they  shiver  at,  and  the  vice  of  old  age  to  abound  in 
strange  stories  of  past  times.  We  come  into  the  world  wonder- 
ing at  every  thing ;  and  when  our  wonder  about  common  things 
is  over,  we  seek  something  new  to  wonder  at.  Our  last  scene  is 
to  tell  wonders  of  our  own,  to  all  who  will  believe  them.  And 
amidst  all  this,  it  is  well  if  truth  comes  off,  but  moderately 
tainted. 

It  is  well,  replied  be,  if  with  this  moderate  faith  of  yours,  you 
can  believe  any  miracles  whatever. 

No  matter,  said  I,  how  incredulous  I  am  of  modem  miracles, 
if  I  have  a  right  faith  in  those  of  former  times,  by  paying  the 
deference  due  to  sacred  writ.  It  is  here  I  am  so  much  warned 
against  credulity,  and  enjoined  never  to  believe  even  the  greatest 
miracles  which  may  be  wrought  in  opposition  to  what  has  been 
already  taught  me.  And  this  injunction  I  am  so  well  fitted  to 
comply  with,  that  I  can  safely  engage  to  keep  still  in  the  same 
feith,  and  promise  never  to  believe  amiss. 

But  is  this  a  promise  which  can  well  be  made  f 

If  not,  and  that  my  belief  indeed  does  not  absolutely  depend  upon 
myself,  how  am  I  accountable  for  it  ?  I  may  be  justly  punished 
for  actions  in  which  my  will  is  free  -,  but  vrith  what  justice  can  I 
be  challenged  for  my  belief,  if  in  this  I  am  not  at  liberty  ?  If 
credulity  and  incredulity  are  defects  only  in  the  judgment;  and 
tlie  best  meaning  persons  in  the  world  may  err  on  either  side. 
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mVUt  a  waelr  W0ne  bmh/  by  havingr  MIer  p«li>  nwy  ja^fi  Cv 

better  of  the  e?ideDoe  of  iUuifs:  bow  can  yon  ponsh  hioi  who 

em,  unlets  yoa  woaM  paaiih  weakseM,  aadMnr*  ii  kjiMifor 

men  to  suffer  for  their  nnhq>piness,  and  aot  thair  laaU  f 

.    I  am  apt  to  tbink,  said  he,  tiiat  very  few  of  those  who  are 

imnished  for  their  eredolity,  ean  be  eaid  to  be  safferan  tat  Iheir 

weakness* 

Takingr  it  lor  giaated  tbm«  replied  I,  thatsimptteity  aod  weak- 
aess  is  more  the  oheiacier  of  the  credaloas  than  of  the  nabe- 
lieviag ;  yetl  see  not,  bat  that  eTon  this  way  still,  weare  as  liaUe 
to  sttffsr  by  oar  weakness,  as  in  the  contrary  ease  by  an  over 
xeAned  wit  For  if  we  cannot  eonmaad  our  unbelief,  how  aie  we 
aecose  against  those  Mse prophets,  and  thair  dehMiiag  miimeles,of 
which  we  have  such  warning  given  os  f  How  aie  we  safe  from 
heresy  mid  false  religion  f  Giednlity  being  that  which  deliveBi 
us  up  to  all  impostures  of  this  sort,  and  which  actually  at  tUa  dqr 
holds  the  F^gan  and  Mahometan  vrorM  ia  eiror  and  blind  super- 
stition. Either,  therefore,  there  is  no  paniahment  due  to 
vnong  belief^  because  we  cannot  believe  as  we  will  oorsrtves ; 
or  if  we  can,  why  shoald  we  not  promise  never  to  believe  amiasf 
>Now  in  respect  of  miracles  to  come,  the  surest  way  never  to 
believe  amiss,  is  never  to  believe  at  all.  For  beipg  satisfied  of 
•the  truth  of  our  religion  by  past  miracles,  se  as  to  need  no  other 
to  confirm  us ;  the  belief  of  new,  may  olten  do  us  harm,  but  can 
never  do  ns  good.  Therefore,  as  the  truest  mark  of  a  believing 
Christian  is  to  seek  after  no  sign  or  miracle  to  oonm ;  so  the 
safest  station  in  Christianity  is  his  who  can  be  moved  by  nothing 
r0t  this  kind,  aad  is  thus  mirede-proof.  For  if  the  miracle  be  on 
the  side  of  his  faith,  it  is  superiuous,  and  he  needs  it  not:  if 
•against  Us  fiuth,  let  it  be  as  great  as  possible,  he  "mil  never 
tegaid  it  in  the  least,  or  believe  it  any  other  than  imposture, 
though  comtog  from  an  a^gel.  So  ttaat  vrith  all  thai  credulity 
for  which  you  reproach  me  so  severely,  I  lake  myself  to  be  atili 
the  better  and  more  orthodox  Chrisliaa.  At  least  I  am  more 
sure  of  contiDoing  ao<tiian  yon»  who  with  your  credulity  may  be 
ia^MMed  upon  by  such  as  are  far  short  of  angels.  For  haviag 
this  preparelery  dasposition,  it  is  odds,  you  may  came  in  time  to 
believe  miracles  in  any  of  the  diffsrent  sects,  who^  we  know,  all 
pretend  to  them.  I  am  .persuaded  therefore,  that  the  best  asaxim 
to  go  by  is  that  common  one,  '*  that  miracles  are  cesaed/' 

The  heathen,  he  said,  who  wanted  scripture,  might  have  re- 
course to  miracles :  and  providence,  perhaps,  had  allowed  them 
their  oracles  and  prodigies,  as  an  imperfect  kind  of  revelatioD. 
The  Jews  too,  for  their  hard  heart,  aad  harder  anderstmidii^,  bad 
thisallowance ;  wbenstubbondy  they  asked  for  signs  and  woadeis. 
But  Christians,  for  their  part^  had  a  far  better  mid  truer  revela- 
tion; they  had  their  plainer  oracles,  and  more  rational  law, 
and  <dearer  scripture*  carrying  its  own  Csroe,  and  withal  «o  wall 
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Mmtodi  asW  ftdnU  0r  00  diapvten  And  weie  I^  eontiAiieil  h^^ 
to  anign.  the  enet  time  wbea  mifaislflB  probftUy  might  first  bave 
oe«aod»  I  ibooki  be  teapted  to  foocy  it  was  wbea  M«red  writ 
took  place,  and  was  oompleted. 

Thla  ia  fanej  indeed^  (replied  the  grave  genaenaan)  and  a  very 
daagenHM  osa  to  that  aeripture  you  pretend  is  of  itself  #o  weU 
attested.  The  attestation  of  men  dead  and  gone,  in  beba]/  of 
miracles,  past  and  at  an  end,  cao  never  surely  be  of  equal  foree 
witk  miiacles  present:  and  of  these,  I  maintainp  there  are  nen^r 
waatiBg  a  number  suffioient  in  the  world  te  warrant  a  divine 
exietaice.  if  there  were  no  miracles  now  adays»  the  wiHid 
wonU  be  i^it  to  think  there  never  were  any.  The  present  musft 
answer  for  the  credulity  of  the  past.  This  is  *^  :Gpd  wiinessii^ 
te  himself ;"  not  f*  men  Cor  Ood.  For  who  shall  witnesa  for 
meiiy  if  in  the  case  ef  leligion  they  have  no  .testimony  Aom 
Heavett  in  their  hehalf? 

What  it  is  may  make  the.  report  of  men  credible  (said  the 
younger  gentleman)  is  another  question^    Bat  for  mere  miracba 
it  seems  tome,  they  cannot  be  properly  said  to  witness^  eithec 
far  God  or  men*    For.  who  shall  witness  for  the  mimoleti  thims 
selves! 

For  what  though  innnmerable  miracles  from  eveiy  part  assailed 
th»atate^«nd  gave  the  tremUing soul  noresfMte?  Whatthongh 
the  aky  ahoukL  suddenly  open,  and  all  kinds  o(«prodigies  appear, 
veieea  be  heard,  or  charaetem  read  I .  What.woujd  this  evince  more 
than  that  there  wei^  certain  powers  could  do  all  this  ?  But  what 
posven;  whether  one  or  more;  whether  superior  (tf  snbaUem; 
mond  or.immoral ;  wise  or  foolish ;  just  or  uqiuat ;  good  or  bad ; 
thia  would  still  remain  a  mystery ;  as  would  the  true  intention» 
the  infallibility  or  certain^  of  whatever  these  powem  aflserted* 
Thair  word  oould  not  be  taken  in  their  owacase.  They  might 
siloice  men  indeed,  but  not  convinos  them»  smce  power  caa 
lever  aene.  as  proof  for  goodness;  and  goednem  is  the  only 
pledge  of  truth.  By  goodnsss  atone,  trust  is  created.  By  good* 
aeo«  enperier  powers  may  win  belief.  Tii^  must  allow  their 
WMks  to  be  examined,  their  aetioas  critioised;  and  thns>  thus 
poIy#  they  may  be  oenfided  in;  when  by  repeated  marks,  their 
>  ia  iwoved,.attd  their  eharaoter  of  sincerity,  and  truth 
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maOBLiakMROUa  BBFI,BOTIQNa« 

F.  Z&.  By  modem  enmple  we  know,  perhaps  yet  better  than 
by  any  ancient,  that  in  religion,  the  enthusiasm  which  works 
by  love,  is  subject  to  many  strange  irregularities ;  and  that  whtoh 
works  by  fear,  to  many  monstrous  and  honriMe  superstitions; 
Mystics  and  fanatieaare  tonowfi^to  abound  as  well  in  our  leformed. 
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at  in  the^  Romish  chnrelies. '  The  pcetended  floods  of  gmce^ 
poored  into  the  bosoms  of  the  qnietests,  pietists,  and  those  who 
Ikvour  the  extatiek  way  of  demotion,  raise  such  transports  as  by* 
their  own  proselytes  are  confessed  to  have  sonething^  strangely 
ag^reeaUe,  and  in  common  with  what  ordinary  lovers  are  used  to 
feel.  And  it  has  been  remarked  by  many,  that  the  female  saints 
have  been'  the  greatest  improvers  of  this  soft  part  of  i^ligioD. 
What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  related  operations  of  this  pre- 
tended grace  and  amorous  zeal,  or  in  the  accounts  of  what  has- 
usually  passed  between  the  saints  of  each  sex,  in  these  devout 
extaeies,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  examine :  supposing  he  wUI 
And  credible  accounts,  sufllcient  to  convince  him  of  the  dangerous 
progress  of  enthusiasm  in  this  amorous  lineage, 

P.  44.  Whatever  happened  to  other  races  or  professions,  that 
of  the  pries^  in  all  likelihood^  must  have  propagated  the  most 
of  any.  It  is  a  tempting  circumstance,  to*  have  so'  easy  a  masteiy 
over  the  world;  to  subdue  by  wit, 'instead  of  force;  to  practice 
OB  the  passions,  and  triumph  over  the  judgment  of  manldnd;  to 
influence  private  families,  and  public  councils;  conquer  eon* 
qoerors ;  controulthe  magistrate  himself,  and  govern  vrithouft  the 
envy  which  attends  all  other  government  or  superiority.  If» 
wonder  if  such  a  profession  was  apt  to  multiply,  espedally  when 
we  consider  the  easy*  living  and  security  of  the  professors,  tibeir 
exemption  from  all  labour  and  hazard;  the  supposed  saciednesr 
of  th^r  character ,  and  their  free  possession  of  wealth,  grandeur, 
estates,  and  women. 

It  will,  however,  as  I  conceive,  be  found  unquestionably  tme, 
according  to  political  arithmetic,  in  every  nation  whatsoever ; 
that  the  quantity  of  superstition  (if  1  may  so  speak)  will,  in  -pib- 
portion,  nearly  answer  the  number  of  priests;  diviners,  sooth- 
sayers, prophets,  or-  such  who  gain  their  livelihood,  or  receive 
advantages  by  officiating  in  religious  affldrs. 

No  superstition  will  ever  be  wanting  among  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar,  whilst  the  able  and  crafty  have  a  power  to  gain  inherit- 
aiiees  and  possessions,  by  working  on  this  human  weakness.  This 
is  a  fund  which;  by  these  allowances,  will  prove  inexhaustible/ 
New  modes  of  worship,  *  new  miracles,  new  heroes,  saints, 
divinities  (which  serve  as  new  occasbns  for  sacred  donatives) 
will  be  easily  supplied  on  the  partof  the  religious  orders;  whilst 
the  civil  magistrate  authorizes  the  accumulative  donation,  and 
neither  restrains  the  number  or  possessions  of  the  sacred  body. 

P.  52.  Before  the  time  that  Israel  was  constrained  to  go  down 
to  Egypt,  and  sue  for  maintenance  to  these  povrerful  dynasties  or 
low  land  states,  the  holy  patriarch,  Abraham  himself,  had  been 
necessitated  to  this  compliance  on  the  same  account  He  applied 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  Egyptian  court.  He  was  at  finst  well 
received,  and  handsomely  presented ;  but  afterwards  ill  used,  and 
out  of  favour  with  the  prince,  yet  suffered  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
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aod  retire  with  Jih  eiRTects ;  witlibut  anyattemptof  reealling-hiin 
again  by  force,  as  it  happened  in  the  case,  of  his  posterity.  It  is 
certain^  thatif  this  holy  patriarchy  who  first  instituted  the  sacred 
rite  of  circumcision  within  his  own  family  or  tribe,  had  no  regard 
to  any  policy  or  religion  of  the  Egyptians ;  yet  he  had  formerly 
been  a  guest  and  inhabitant  in  Egypt  (where  historians,  mention 
this  to  have  been  a  national  rite;)  long  ere  he  had  received  any 
divine  notice  or  revelation,  concerning  this  affair.  Nor  was  it  in 
religion  merely  that  this  reverend  guest  was  said  to  have  derived 
knowledge  and  learning  from  the  Egyptians  .It  wasfrom  thisparent 
country  of  occult  sciencesj  that  he  was  presumed,  together  with 
other  wisdom,  to  have  learnt  .that  of  judicial  astrology;  as  his 
snccessors  did  afterwards  other  prophetical  and  miraculous  arts, 
proper  to  the  magi  or  priesthood  of  this  land..  • 

One  cannot  indeed  but  observe,  in  after  times,  the  strangaad^ 
herence,  and  servile  dependency  of  the  whole  Hebrew  race^<»i 
the  Egyptian  nation.  It  appears  that  though  they  were  of  .old, 
abused  in  the  person  of  theic  grand  patriarch,  thpngb  afterwards 
held  in  bondage,  and  treated  as  the  most  abject  slaves,  though 
twice  expelled,  or  necessitated  to  save  themselves,  by  flig4it,  out 
of  this  oppressive  region ;  yet  in  the  very  instant  of  their  last 
retreat,  whilst  they  were  yet  on  their  march,  conducted  by  visible 
divinity,  supplied  and  fed  by  heaven,  and  supported  by  continual 
miracles ;  they  notwithstanding  inclined  so  strongly  to  the  man- 
ners, the  religion,  .rites,  diet,  customs,  laws,  and  constitutions  o{ 
their  tyrannical  masters,  that  it  was-with  the  utmost  difSculty  they 
could  be  withheld  from  returning  again  into  the  same  subjection. 
Nor  could  their  great  captains  and'  legislators .  prevent  iheir 
relapsing  perpetually  into  the  same  worsUp  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  accustomed.    > 

How  far  the  divine  providence  might  have  indulged  the  stub- 
born habit  and  stupid  humour. of  this  people,  by  giving,  them 
laws  (as  the  prophet  says)  which  he  himself  approved  not>  I 
have  no  intention  to  examine.  This  only  I  pretend  to  infer^from 
what  has  been  advanced,  that  the  manners,  opinions,  rites,  and  eus- 
tomsof  the  Egyptians,  had,in  the  earliest  times,  and  from  generation 
to  generation,  strongly  influenced  the  Hebrew  people,  (their 
guests  and  subjects,)- and  had  undoubtedly  gained  a  powerful 
ascendancy  over  their  natures. 

How  extravagant,  soever,  the  multitude  of  the  Egyptian 
superstitions  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  their  doctrine .  and 
wisdom  were  in  high  repute,  since  it  is  taken  notice  of  in  holy 
scripture,  as  no  small  .advantage  even,  to  Moses  himself,  that  he 
had  imbibed  the  wisdom  of  this  nation  -,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
lay  chiefly  among  their  priests  and  magi. 

Before  the  time  that  the  great  Hebrew  legislator  received  his 
education  among  these  sages,  a  Hebrew  slave,  who  came  a  youth 
into  the  Egyptian  court,  had  already  grown  so  powerful  in  this 
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klod^  wiiddv,  M  lo  outdo.  tU».ohi^fditi9eCig  tMpdastifaton 
•od  iuteqweters  of  Bgypt  •  HbiiMi^Uni^U  to  beeUbf  nioiBter 
to  a  ^liooe,  who,  folknfeiog  hUk  9d^k»,  obtaioed  in  a  onqaer  the 
wbolo  property,  aad  coikteqoonily  tbe  i^baohite  dominioaQf  thtit 
iMwL  Bat  to  what  baigbt  of  power:  tb^  establUhed  priestbood 
iWM  airii«d»  eiMil  at  that  tine,  may  be  ooqjentiued  hejsce ;  that 
the  eiowa(k»  ipeak  la  a  aiodera  style)  oflbred  not  to.  aisddle 
wilh  the  iBborcb-laDda;  and  that  in  thU  great  retolntion  nothing 
was  alten4>lBd,  so  oraeh  a«  by  way  of  ptrohaae  or  ex^Amx^* 
in  pK^fwiieeof  this  landed  clergy:  the  pruie  nuDtster  himaeir 
l»mag  Joined  his  iatecest  with  theioi,  and  enteredt  by  marriage 
into  their  alliaaee.  And  in  this  he  was  followed  by  the  great 
iMtfider  of  the:  HebiMr-staie ;  for  he  also|  mateb^l  himadf  with 
the  priesthood  of  some  of  the  neighbouringnatioiui,: and knim 
inio  Bgyp4,%  long  ene  his  esftaUiehment  of  the  Hebrew  ndi^ioii 
aoad  eenrauNiweaUh.  Nor  had  he  perfeeted  his  inod^  till  lie 
eonstf  ted  the  CoDeign  pcfeet,  bisH  iatbai^n-law,  to  whose  sdvioe 
.ke  paid  sneh  reeiarkable  deference. 

Bat  to  Desame  the  sttlgect  of  our  speenlatioQ,  cooeeouag  tbe 
-wide  diftnion  of  the  fviestly  science  or  function ;  it  sppaus 
fiom  what  hM  been  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  Egyptiao 
priesthood  was  by  ancient  estiJMiahnmit,  harediUry ;  the  skill  of 
divimng,  aooths^ring,  and  jnagi^  was  eoawnnnieated  ifi  Qtben 
their  national  saeied  body:  and  that  the  wisdpoi  eC  tbe 
ms,  the  power  of  nimoles^  th&ir  inlerpretaUo*  of  dreaois 
fTlsiona,  and  theic  art  of  administering  in  diinne  affaits,  weie 
jontrasted  even  to  loieignera  who  rasided  amongst  them. 

P.  CO.  When  all  other  aaimoiities  are  allayed,  and  angler  of 
:the  ^enoestkind  appeased,  the  mli^oas  hatred,  we  Aad,  cQali««» 
still  as  it  be^an,  without  provocation  or  vciontary  oflSwce.  The 
^pmnmU  nnWsiiBver  'and'  btaephemer,  as  one  rejected  and 
abhorred  of  ChxJi  is  through  a  paons  ieiitalien,  abhonred  bgr  ^ 
ladvene  worshipper,  wluSe  enmity  mast  natniejly  increase  as 
Jua  religjoas  xeal  incaeases. 

FiDm  hence  tlm  oppositioB  aitma  of  temple  against  temple, 
preseiite  againat  proselite.  The  moat  aealons  womhip  of  ooe 
Oody  was  best  eaqpfessed  (asthey  eoneeived)  by  the  open  4efisn« 
cf  another.  Surnames  and  titles  of  divinity  parned  as  watch- 
words. He  who  had  not  the  symbol,  nor  ooilld  give  the  vord, 
imsetved  the  kneelu 

Down  with  him !  KiU  him  I  Merit  Heaven  tfaeieby ,  ai  oar 
Ilrydsn  has  it,  in  his  American  tragedy. 

•  Oea.  xWil.  Si.  IC           t  Om.  xli.  4A.           t  Saed.  iU.  l^xfUl.  1*  ^• 
i  8«cb  ware  tha  Midtailes,  Qen.  ustIU  $8, 9^ 
y  £zod«  xvilK  17, 94. 
(  To  be  cwUmued.) _ 

Trintad  and  Ptibllshed  Tiy  Richard  Carliib,,  68,  Fleet-street,  where  ill 
C«niiiaoieati<«9,  post  paUU  dr  free  ef  Mspence,  art  raqaesled  te  be  left* 
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During  bur  stay  in  LoDdon,  we  shall  fill  up  those  report^  of  opr 
proceedings  in  the  country,  which  ihc.  time  and  circupustances  > 
would  not  allow  of  being  done  duijng   our  peregrinations,  and 
which  can,  be  so  much  better  done  af^r  a  calm,  deliberate,  and 
dispassionate  view  of  all  the  proceedings.     It  is  a'  loss  to  the 
world,  that  every  word  uttered  by  us  and  against  us,  in  our  ora- 
tions, lectures,  and  discussions,  during  the  four  months'  tour,  has 
not  been  reported  and  published,  by.  impartial  persons.  My  report 
will  be  deemed  partial,  my  memory  will  not  serve  me  torecprd^aU 
that  happened,  and  further,  my  style  of  description  is  too  concise 
to  do  justice  to  all  that  passed.    This  I  can  vouch  for,  that  the 
talent  of  Infidelity  was  never  before  so  fully  and  so  finely  broi^ht . 
into  action^  The  speech  of  the  Rev.  Robert, Taylor  in  the  Gothic-  . 
room  at  Liverpool,  in  reply  to  >Mr.  F.  B.  Wright,  the  Unitarian 
preacfier,  who  had  set  up  as  adamantine  pillars,  whose  basjB  wfui 
the  centre  of  the  earth. and.  vi^hose  top  reached  to  heavep,'  the 
Christian  institutions  of  the  sabbath  and  the  sacrament,  and  wbicfa 
'Were  sufficient  evidences  of  the  correct  historical  foundation  of  ther : 
Christian  relig;]on,  if  all  others  were  deficient  or  absent,  wpuld^  if 
published,  be  worth  a  sovereign.    The  neWspaper-people  are  ab-  . 
solntely  afraid  to  report  our  language,  and  they  are  afraid  because 
it  is  powerful  ap-ainst  the  religion  of  the  country*     They  know  it 
cannot  be  answered :  they  know  it  is  convincing :  they  knoyr  it 
is  a  specimen  of.  unalloyed  talent  emanating  from  great  research, 
deep  thought,  ancl  honest  application  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind :  they  see  Christian  advocates  contemptible  before  it,  and  if 
they  do  notice  us  at  all,  they  go  and  lie  for  malice  aqd  vexation* 
Some  of  the  fellows  who  are  themselves  Infidels,  such  as  Foster 

•  .   Nntod  and  PaMtbed  by  R«  Carlile,  68,  Fleet  StrteU         '• 
No.  18-pi*Vo).  4.  9o     ^ 
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oTLaedt^wdPrnilieeoriluielMter^  have  vililed  in  with  Ibe 
■eeroUy^^knowledg^  hope^f  extending  the  eircalation  of  their 
P94t^n  among  the  DJBsenten  an^  other  .religioas  people.  They 
were  virulent  toward  m,  sheerly  beeaoae  they  thought  our  oppo- 
nantt  were  not  the  moit  nnaMioiu  party  :  and  .yet  these  fellowa 
oall  themaelTes  reform^,  and  profos  to  seek  the  amelioratioD  of 
theconditioQof the  people.  TheyareM.i|ien,and'a  partofa 
Tile  gang  of  politidam  calling  -theniielves  reformera  ;  hut  who 
are  in  reality  doing  more  niiachief  in  the  conntiy  than  all  the  per* 
sons  in  offieeof  whom  they  complain.  There  is  Harmer,  th^.attor-. 
ney«  of  London,  Joint  proprietor  of  the  WeeUyDteptUch,  known 
to  have  been  an  Infidel  of  tiiirty  years'  standing,  and  ^boon 
companion  of  a  coterie  of  known  and  secretly-avowed  InlldeLi^ 
allows  his  paper  to  be  the  mediom  of  the  most  vile  misrepreseota^ 
tionaand  senrrililiea  that  can  be  heaped  on  myself-  and  brother 
apostley  and  more  vile  than  we  find  in  any  other  paper.  This  fel- 
low is  alto  a  pretended  reformer,  and  vrill  toast  the  health  of 
Thomas  Paine,  and  talk  about  civil  and  religions  liberty.  There 
la  nothing  in  England  so  much  wanting  reform  a»  the  chaiac^eni 
of  those  whoeall  themselves  parliam^ntai^  or  .political  reformenr. 
Look  at  Cobbett,  se^  what  a  mass  of  oontiiadi^on,  bad  pasnoo, 
bad  principle,  uid  ijnarrel  with  acquaintances  that  man  is :  tfKl 
be  is  a  true  specimen  of  the  clamofpeisons  of  whom  he  is  ooontad 
the  head  and  leader.  He  will  never  do  anv  c^ood  in  this  coontr^^ 
as  all  hope  of  self^reform  is  with  him  out  of  the  ^aestiont  Bnd  the 
reason  is,  because  he  and  they  who  have  associated  themselves 
vrith  him,  have  never  rested  on  any  honest;  honooiatie,and  infcill-' 
undentood  principles,  in  advoca.ting  a  reforsl^.  ,The  titkt  great^ 
principle  of  radical  reform,  ia  to  free  the  mind  from  sUtent^Aii 
and lo  prevent  the  superstitiona  educaticm  of  youth.'  ^  Tbfir'mt^ 
once  set  right  here  will  never  work  politically  wrong,  will  nbv4r 
^ietiysubnilt  to  oppression^  ^nd  without  this  tfi^  can  Jbb  no 
liberty.  Free  the  public  mind  ftroiii.sttper8tition,ahd>drotVt»^ 
eessary  changes  will  nataraaiy  follow ;  bat  without  tbtt^fr^edoft 
there  will  be  no  otherfreedom.  A  ^aye  to  it  superstition'  is'  a- 
slate  in  every  other  sense,  be  is  radically  a  Uave.  and  a  fit  lA^ 
ject  for  oppreasion  or  tyranny,  ais  circttmstanc<te  nun^' offer  U)m» 


•  Hie  excitement  wliich  We  produced  in  Laneasl^  brought  Ui 
a  bcurHous  notice  fMm  abme  feW^  papers  ^  but,  excei^&i^  the 
BoHan  Ohronicle,  not  one  of  them  did  ua  the  lesat  shara.  of  jua^ 
tioe.  We  were,  according  to  theirreports,  put  down  br  lOgumenc, 
by  cobblers  and  wdrifeia;  and  fellows  who  were  ignorant  anpogf& 
to  be  eocceedingl^  religibua  ;  and  with  all  tl^  potting  down;  not 
one  competent  person  stood  out  to  meet  bs  folly  andfkiriy  ^poa. 
tbe  terms  of  our  riiallenge.  How  readily  woidd  they  do  it  if  thiejr 
could.  GreaqHsoated,  drunken  ibUo^fra,  ^»afao  report  for  or  edit 
the  covntiy  papeni»  ft  fifteen  or  twmty  jhillinga  pes  Msek#4an/lD 
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mirMtmk,  aet  ss  down  as  i^dnoit  anditlileiUe, .  wbHe  dMj^ 

are  incat)Able  of  fMittiBg  forth  or  BadimMMbg  m^rifiMt  idno 

Their  papdni,  edilidd  -i^th  theidaiMSy.nmde  up  with  acnipi  from 

f be  IxtaMkm  pftpere^  a  hit  of  poetry  in  one  oorner,  and  %  tiwptm 

vitfcM  VQlj^arisM  in  the  ahapaof  eorreapondooee  and .  domMio 

ehit^hmt,  lift  another^  we  aa  habdonadal  Boond:  of  aaanneia  and 

nothiQgiieM,  as  innoeent  of  talent  or  oiig^>Mii^)>^<^  ^  ptoachori^r 

tbegoflpoh    The  fellowitonnaotadwitfa.thoMipapanesll  them* 

aelres  fitetfaiy  men ;  men  of  latten  thej^  certaiiilf  mtb^ '  hot  wilb^ 

out  a  knowledge  how  to  arrangetbom  an  aa  to  atcike  «at  any  tbmli 

tiiat>has  fx>t  been  aaki  before  and  ready  to  iheiracuaafa.'  Tamake 

anMitorof  a  ptonodalnewapapdryitiaieiKMiyhfora.Bian^ta.bci 

abletoread^  "  Heienot  ieqairadioboablelo>wiitOtf  ;  Sonkei  of 

thete  heardHrom  Mr.  Taylor  raoh  talent  in  ontoiy  and  langofeigv 

as  they  -never   faaaid   b«foeey  yet  not  6ne :  of  them  was  ao 

ritnated  aa  to  bO'  capable  of  reporting  him  i  fairly; '  .  Huaiaver^  wo 

mosf  and  Cannot  fliil  tb  iriompb  over,  them,  and  then  Ao  poor 

aeatnres  may  have  the  aatiafbetk>n  of  reniedftbering>.ihat  ahojr  did 

all  they  eonid  to  craeify  better  and  cleverer  *  mku  than  Jaaoa  of 

Nazareth,  and  in  mnch  thosameapirit  as  ia  Msaly  attribotedtoih* 

Jewa  with  relation  to  that  Hgmcol  of  hiitory.-)  •  -  i 

Throughout  ow  late' tour,  and  for  somo  time-  paat,  .>we  bavn 

UMtefed  the  Wperiority  of  the  Fagan  religion  rand  the  Pagan  peo* 

ple^'dver  ihe  Gbriitian  raligioQ  land  -  Christian  people.     Jk 

dretunstanee   that    has  oeeutiedf' since 'my   retom  anpports 

and ilpstratea this, «nd  has leflon iny'mind  the  assoranoe  of  4 

gi0i^ur'toow1edjreonthiahead«     On  Monday  e^aoiQ^;.  I  waa 

Yititei%y  a  Pcviiilan  gtanttemaUjf  i  wboae  boaineas  was  to  get  iao 

to  pultish'some  aiccouiitof  Us  countty  before  its  ooiHpieit  by  the 

Spimittmsy  and  the  introdnatibn  of  the  Christien  celifion.    Befcm 

that  time,  hef  says,  the  PeruViansiHreve  a  happy.  8ndweIk»govenmd 

peopU  ;  and  since  that  4iintoyi  th^  haw  ibeeniavmisefabi^idai^ 

nerilte- end'  a  degradedpeopte;  aothai  the  oonqnestsand  dbrisdan 

nlRgicfn  togetter  may  be'said  to  havii  jrdined  that  coantryi.  /:  Gaa 

the  same  tHi^beisaid  jfbrany  eountiy  thatwas  eVert  ccpqoensd 

by  Uie  Pagans  t    The  Peroviah fpantteman- had  notlefitma nsamf 

BuiiiAeii^  Mfdiie  a  atrinefer  called)  t^  say;  tlwl  a  ^thtaan,  lately 

ffom  America^  Whom^I  knew^wsieon  his  deaith^bed,\and  tfaatM 

nitrimak^jAiMt-kf  ii^nBff,  aedioliaTe.  my  asaumnd^-thafel 

vMAi^  prdM^rip' ahd  puMiah  fun  labeured  ec$mpt)slfoa^  te  the 

gteW?  inparfdrftyfof  praiiBliealrnMkila  tUmmg  the  Pegaauofsar  these 

aMongfthidChHtfliknwilrkt  Jchlledonliimeail^iaKlaye^^ 

and  proirfMid  him  L  WimlU  4o  aoi.  Jle  assured  metbaC/iti waa  dl 

htf  WyUsd^te  be  skiifled  abdottefbtoheffied; '  Thia  gentleiiah 

wak  k  parf<jct<materiili8t;  sosd  has  lately  published  a^b^k  in  New 

Tork^«nfitredTtlBB!BLB  OF  REASON.    I  aaw  him  &  robust 

ttMdliNigM  ioaan  aheutiwo  yeava  ago,  and  nsw  moat  uneqieetr 

tea 
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off  ham  Fife.  He  refiioed  not,  he  feftred  not,  bat  calmly  said  ^ 
mmiai  be  helped.  These  were  the  only  words  which  dropped 
ftom  Urn  in  relation  to  Us  proapect  of  death.  His  peaee  of  mind, 
IB  having  my  promise  to  preserve  and  extend  a  memorial  of  him 
m  his  works,  was  evident,  assared  that  such  was  the  only  salva- 
tion that  was  to  him  worth  a  thonght.  I  confess,  it  was  a  pain- 
ful sight,  to  see  a  man  of  taleint,  and  a  oseful  man  dying  so  youogr ; 
but  he  was  as  calm  and  eora|xMtod  as  myself.  We  talked  about 
life,  as  we  knew  there  was  nothing  worth  Ulking  about  after 
death.  Here  was  no  prayer,  no  psalm-singing,  no  bewailing,  not 
a  tear,  not  a  mnrmur,  not  a  complaint.  It  was  a  dymg  phdoso- 
pher  on  whom  I  looked:  and  thoogh  Ivrished  him  longer  life, 
and  he  perhaps  wished  it,  neither  of  us  feared  to  look  on  death. 
^  Death  is  nothing,  and  nothing  after  death."  The  thought  of  it 
never  moves  me^  for  I  never  think  it  worth  the  thought 
•  On  my  return  from  the  dying  pl|ilosopher,  1  had  put  mto .  my 
hands,  a  volume  just  published,  entitled ''ilncvwlogsf /or  (^e 
£Ve  mid  Charaeter  of  the  eeMroUd  Prophe$  qfAratia,  Moka^ 
enedihe  Illtutrwue:'  by  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  of.Skellow 
Ghmge,  near  Doncaster.  This  volume  asserts  with  proob,  the 
supoHirity  of  the  character  of  Mohamed^and  the  Mohamedan 
itf|ioD,  over  that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  it 
shows  a  very  important  historical  fact,  that  the  first  converts  to 
the  Mohamedan  religion  were  Christians,  and  that  such  was  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  Christian  church  and  religioA  in  that  day, 
that  the  reform  which  Mohamed  introduqed,  i^as  absoliEtely 
neoessary,  and  nothing  more  than  a  purification  of  the  Christian 
teligion.  Bfr.  Thomas  Sh^heid,  of  Huddersfiield,  .will  dp  well 
to  tead  this  book,  to  correct  himself,  wh^e  I  perhaps,  failed  to 
convince  him  in. the  statement,  that  Hohamedanism  was  fint 
aiade  up  of  conveets  from  among  the  Christians,  which  he  demed. 
I  maintaitt  it  as  an  historical  fact,  that  the  Christian  reli^on  was 
not  made  up  at  first  of  Jewish  converts,  nor  did  it  ever  fairly  coo- 
mrt  a  Jew  from  first  to  last ;  bnt  the  Mohamedan  religion  was 
made  up  of  Christtamaiflrst,  and  has  frequently  converted  Chris- 
tians wh«e  an  opportonity  oibred.  . 

I  thought  the  coinqideoce. curious^  that  within  twrnityrfanr 
4ionrs,  Ishquld  have  thvee^sooh  distinct  and  nncpniiected  assii- 
tanees  of  the  superiority  of  all  other  religion-r-over  the  Christiaii, 
und  of  the  very  rapid  decay  of  respeiet  for  the  Qhristjan.  Ify  eff- 
I  erienee  assures  me,  that  the  Christian  reli^on  is  most  i«|Mdly 
|L  mng  dovra  in  this  country,  and  that  the  penpd  is  not  far  distant, 
\3dmLii  vrill  raeeive  ito  giwt  and  final  crash  in  England.  :  Our 
<l^*lel  Bfission  vrill  accelerate  tho  period  of  this  omah,  and  I  begin 
Dtiiittk,  thatlshall  certainlyliveto  see  it:  ifso^  I  shall  livo 
t  ever  lived  in  the  w^ld-    I  never  betbre 


4  le  greatest  man  that 

r  lit  so  high  a  de^gree  of  eoeigy  for  thoitaskin  wl^phl  am-engtcM* 
1  see  by  every  <a^'»  c^iperieno^/  that^  no  Christian  can  .steid 
before  me  in  argument  on  itie  t$setk\h  o.  «mc1;  :2l'g:o9«  J  s^  tnem 
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oalehing'  mi  straws  like  drowDiog  men,  and  oonntiog  the  mera 
rainoe  of  a  clamoary  as  a  vietory  gained  in  disputation,  resisting 
even  daV'light  bbnvictionj  and  patting  on  the  most  savage  man-^ 
ners,  wn^n  they  see  the  weakness  of  their  eanse.  I  see  all  this 
connected  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  I  cannot  bat  see  its 
rapid  decline. 
Dtlenda  eet  Carthago,  and  good  bye  to  the  Devil.^-R.  C. 


RETURN   OF  THE  INFIDEL  MISSION. 

17,  Carev*street|  Lincoln Vinn, 
Sunday,  Sept.  20,1829. 
Wb  left  Hoddersfleld  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
ISih  instant,  and  arrived  in  Nottingham  at  2  o'clock  of  that  day, 
where.  In  the  evening  we  entertained  as  many  friends  as  eoold  be 
convened  oil  so  short  a  notice,  (abonttorty)  who  had  subscribed 
to  my  suppoK  daring  my  unjust  imprisonment,  and  who  therefore 
could  not  with  propriety  be  pasitod  by  Without  the  due  expression 
of  our  gratitude.  They  are  chiefly  poor  men ;  but  estimating 
ibeir  feelings  and  seirvices.to  our  great  and  glorious  CAuaiB, 
iiiproportipn  tb  their  means  and  pow^r,  they  have  done  great 
iinuss :  they  have  felt  warmly,  they  have  served  faithfully. 

Were  the  same  proportion  of  doing,  to  means  and  power  6f 
doin^'f  to  obtain  universally  among  our  friends,  the  luxuriance  of 
our  success  would  overgrow  the  sap  of  our  deservings,  and  virtue 

'  would  be  a  weed. 

There's  nobody  would  draw  gloomier  inferences  than  I,  from 

'  the  character  and  extent  of  the  utmost  patronage  we  can  boast, 
if  lookinglnto  the  world's  history  past  or  present,  there  could  be 
pointed  out  any  great  or  meritorious  object  that  had  numbered 

'  the  wealthy  or  inflliential  in  society,  among  its  early  supporters. 
it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  history,  that  all  great  results  should  arise 
from  small  beginnings.  Had  it  been,  that  our  commissariat  bad 
been  efficient,  our  ammuniUon  equal  to  our  charge,  our  means  to 
our  need,  our  support  to  our  position,  our  encouragement  to  our 
tdil^-the  reckoning  would  tell  against  us.  But  as  it  has  been, 
trntioatis  omnibus,  all  things  weighed,  being  weighed  in  the 
balances,  we  are  not  found  wanting.  We  have  produced  great 
effects ;  greater  than  ever  were  produced  in  the  world  before  by 
means  so  small  as  ours.  We  have  agitated  the  eoantry.  We 
h|ives6t  men  on  the  business  6f  thinking,  and  of  enquiring  into 
things  that  are  not  constituted  to  bear  enquiry,  to  which,  theie- 
fore,  thinking  will  be  dangerous,  and  enquiry  must  be  fatal.  We 
have  caused  great  searchings  of  heart  in  Israel.     Zion  moarns« 

^fiephziba  is  down  inithe  mouth — Bethel  is  sick^-«nd  Ebeneser's 
pews, '^  MMiTf  tfy  ffte  rm^" 
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We  have  thrown  oor  stone  into  the  filthy  pool  of  foliati^dii 
and  set  the  frogs  and  toads  a  croakinr. 

The  newspapers  have  sustained  a  Jaboored  aqd  painftal  relQc» 
tance  against  the  notoriety  of  our  proceedings ;  and  with  that 
truckling  spirit  to  the  interest  of  priestcraft,  which  hasoTer 
characterized  thein,  have  only  noticed  us  where  we  have  appeared 
or  could  be  represented  as  appearing  to  least  advantage.  Of  our 
Canabridgey  our  Ashton-under-Line,  our  Liverpool,  awl  our  Hud* 
dersfield,  th^,  wisely  enough  leave  the  report  to  work  its  way  to 
fame  as  it  may.  They  have  their  cue,  from  the  higher  powen, 
which  is  *'  dot  to  contribute  to  oor  notoriety  by  giving  any  report 
of  oar  proceedings  where  the  worst  that  they  could  give  within 
the  hemisphere  of  probability,  would  be  honourable  to  us." 
Yesterday  evening,  at  10  o'clock,  I  set  down  my  brother  apostle 
,  at  his  house  in  Fleet>street,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  sat  at 
the  table  from  which  now  I  write,  here,  in  my  old  abode,  at  17, 
Carey-street)  LincoInVinm 

Riding  outside  through  the  rainy  morning  of  jfnd^Ly,  bom 
Hoddersfield  to  Nottingham,  brought  me  a  second  visit  from  the 
grim  fiend  Odontalgia,  whom  1  found  waiting  for  me  in  my 
.  bed-room,  at  the  Black-boy  inn,  with  his  crowbar  red-hot  out  of 
fiercer  than  Etna's  fire.  He  entertained  me  with  the  ntghi  of 
Achilles,  as  performed  in  the  theatre  of  Erebus ;  and  made  me 
dance  with  as  little  grace  and  as  little  mind  for  such  pastime,  as  a 

•  bear  to  a  hurdy-gunly  ;  concluding  his  errand  with  swearing  to 

•  me  by  Styx,  by  I^oserpine's  diadem,  and  Pinto's  sceptre,  that  if 
1  attempted  to  ride  outside  from  Nottingham  to  London,  he'd 

'knock  me  off  the  coach.    Takeepme  to  the  observance  of  which 

Jaw,  he  took  his  place  with  me  inside,  and  left  me  with  a 
twinging  '*  remember  V*  about  half  way  on  the  road — O  that  a 

.  curse  would  reach  him !  Infernal  gods !  what  havel  done  against 
.  your  sanctities,  that  you  should  be  Christians  to  me. 

Were  I  called  on  to  put  the  result  of  all  I  have  seen  and  learn- 
ed from  this  Mission,  into  the  fewest  words  and  n»ost  dogmatical 
form  I  could<-^I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  all  the 
evils  and  miseries  that  exist  in  society  (and  much  I  douht  whether 

,  a  state  of  society  ever  existed,  in  which  there  was  more  of  eril 
and  misery !)  are  distinctly  traceable  to  their  origination  in  Giin 
and  GOSPEL,  that  is  in  other  words,  to  drunkenness  andysLi- 
GioN.  That  js  ag^o,  in  explication  of  those  words,  fothat 
debility  of  intellect  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  habits  Qf  intern^ 
perance^  and  of  unreasonableness,  must  necessarily  induce. 

If  men  would  but  be  Caithful  to  their  own  reason,  and  a 
general  disposition  to  be  so,  should  become  prevalent,  it  is  not 
possible,  that  such  a  state  of  things  ais  actuaMy  obtains,  should 
continue.^  If  men  will  continue  to  set  their  reason  aside,  to  dUs- 

^  trust  its  dictates^  and  outrage  its  authority,  how  can  their  statf  be 
mei^ded-^nay,  how  can  it  be  conoeiy'ed  to  be  mended  1 
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^  Iisaj^^ify^  willy  that  all  that  your  fools  dream  of  parlia- 
nienlary  reform  coold  effect^  were  in  yonr  grasp.  Pay  off  the 
iif Ifdial  debt. '  DitpOBsess  the.  established  clergy ;  let  it  be  to  the 
tiue^  no  kings ^  no  bishops,  no  wars,  no  tythes,  no  tiixes,  no 

*/>oor-ra<e^-^let  Commerce  empty  her  cornucopia  in  the  nation's 

.  lap^  let  ''peace  and  plenty  crown  the  smiling  land" — and  tell  me 
how,  upon  your  own  hypothesis,  you  coald  prevent  a  drunken, 

.  sottish^  idle,  pithless,  soulless,  prayer-8aying,psa]hi-smiting,M*n- 
agaihst'the-holy'ghost'fearing  people,  from  being  infinitely 
miserable.' 
ISre  reform  in  any  way  could  be  rationably  proposed*  the 

'  patriot  of  humanity  should  visit  Manchester.' 

Go  into  the  nightly  assemblioiges  of  all  it  has  t6  boast,  of  mind 

'  and  intellect :  converse  with  her  ih6st  sensible  men,  her  most 

'  respectable,  and  what  have  ye  there  f  The  respectability  of  a  de- 
gree of  wit  that  never  fiiids  a  faculty  of  utterance  but  at  half  seas 

'  over,  so  much  sense  only  hs  is  enough  to  get  fed  in  the  face, 
with'  so  much  reason  as  can  drop  out  between  the  cigar  and  the 
spitting-'box,  argument  that  wafts  itself  off  in  smoke,  and  elo- 
quence that  expends  itself  in  a  hiccough.    ' 

'  Look  then  for  its  more  literary  character,  its  reading,  its  books,  its 
pamphlets,  its  daily  and  weekly  publications ;  and  what  have  ye 
there?  But  the  trash  that  would  disgrace  a  nursery,  the  stuff  tbiat 

^  mi^bt  make  a  man  blush  and  hang  his  head  to  think  that  he  was 

'  one  of  the  species — the  Mirrbr,  the  Casket,  the  Portfolio,  the  Evan* 
gelical  Magazide,  the  Fortude-tel  ler,  the  Tales  of  Wonder,  Oob- 
bett's  Political  Register,  atid  Bunyan^  Pilgrims'  Progress,     Ask 

'  for  a  book  of  any  sort  that  would  be  worth  the  reading,  and  you 
would  be  sure  to  be  told— <Aey  can  get  it  you  from  iZndon. 

Go  then  to  their  churches  and  chapels, '  and  hear  the  idiots 
whom  they  call^ne  nun,  and  perpend  tlie  balderdash,  that  they 

'  take  for  eloquence,  and  then  say  upon  all  youVe  heard  and  seen, 

how  a  race  of  Manchesterians  could  possibly  be  brought  to  exist 

at  any  other  than  the  lowest  possible  grade  of  existence ;  a  race 

in  lov6  with  the  squalors  of  poverty,  and  weddM  to  starvation— 

\  a  race  to  whom  sobriety  of  thbught,  or  reasonableness  of  action, 

'  would  seem  as  much  out  of  its  place,  as  ])erfQmeiy  in  a  pig's-stye. 

It  woiilcf  be  a  lie  against  all  we  see  or  hear  in  Manch$ster  or 

leeds,  t6  talk  of  thdir  inhabitaiMs  being  civilized.'    They  are 

Sther  off  from  the  marie  than  the'  chimpanziees  a4d  ourang-ou- 
gs,  who  'would  have  sagacity  enough  to  keep  their  nuts  and 
'  acoriy  to  themselves  without  raising  subscriptions  to  convert  their 
neighbours,  which  is  so  mui^h  more  than  nature  has  given  to  the 
irtld  mm  of  Manchester.  Reform  should  begin  in  civilization, 
but  at  Mamt^ester  civilization  has  not  begun.  They  have  the 
capacity  of  it  rtut  that  is  all  that  they  have.  It  is  only  as  Infi- 
delity shall  be  abl6  to  get  footing  among  theuL  that  they  will 
*  become  capable  of  beiig  happy.  If  it  be  asked,  then,  what  good 
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effects  the  eighteen  hundred  yean'  prevalence  of  a  divise  religiqp 
has  prodaced  on  the  state  of  society,  and  general  condition  and 
character  of  m&n— the  answer  is,  '*  Leeds  and  Manchester  in  the 
nineteenth  century^  TuII  of  that  religion  up  to  the  gorge,  super- 
saturated, surfeited,  hursting,  vomiting,  from  excess  of  holiness/' 
And  we  will  read  the  bulky  folios  of  ancient  history,  and  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  persuadedi  how  much  worse  must  have  been  the 
condition  of  Pa^an  Greece,  and  Rome,  wheii  first  our  faculty 
of  conception  shall  have  been  able  to  conceive,  how  any  thiu^ 
amid  be  wone  than  the  state  of  Manchester  and  Leedi. 

If  there  could  have  been  a  place  or  age  in  all  the  world,  or  the 
world's  history,  where  and  when  wretchednisss  was  somethiog 
worse  than  wretchedness,  and  starvation  worse  than  starving, 
could  those  jDoor  blind-benighted  Pagans  have  continued  to  exist 
on  less  than  the  essentials  of  existence.  Would  they  not  shiver 
when  famine  clung  them,  not  smart,  beinp'  pained,  *not  grieved, 
heing  grieved,  not  groan  with  anguish,  and  not  die  with  dying; 
why,  then,  those  ancient  Pagans  mi^ht  be  conceived  to  have  been 
callable  of  suffering  a  worse  condition  of  porals  and  existence 
than  what  our  eye  has  seen,  and  we  may  congratulate  the  ad- 
vantages which  Christiaqity  has  conferred  on  Manchester. 

And  these  Mancbesterians — these  wretches  in  the  lowest 
de^th  of  wretchedness — these  slaves  at  home,  compared  to  whose 
actual  condition,  slavery  itself  is  freedom — these  fools,  O  fooler 
beyond  all  names  of  folly,  are  raising  subscriptlpns  by  sixpences 
and  shillings,  for  Baptist,  Moravian,  .Wesl^yan  Missionary  and 
Jew-cbnvertihg  Societies,  to  the  amount  of  loudly-vaunted 
thousands  of  pounds.  And  the  Cobbettites  and  parliamentary 
reformists,  forsooth,  those  falsifiers  of  fact,  those  contravenen  of 
most  glaring  evidence,  would  avert  observance  from  its  proper 
Bcdpe,  and  persuade  their  pot-liouse  patriots,  that  all  the  mischief 
is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  that  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
the  dog's  tail  with  the  rainy  weather.  It  would  not  rain  quite  so 
mdch,!  suppose,  if  the  dOgs  didn't  wag  their  tails;  and  we  are 
to'  be  told  that  it  is  an  overgrown  church  establishment,  and  the 
« wealth  of  our  hierarchy,  that  is  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  a  starv- 
ing people ;  as  if  we  copld  not  see;  or  were  not  to  know  that  the 
stately  pagodas  and  temples  of  ranting  Methodists,*  which  rise  in 
hideous  magnificence,  amidst  surrounding  starvation,'  are  raised 
and  supported  mainly  by  the  starvelings  themselves,  by  widows' 
mites,  by  beggars'  pence,  by  manufacturers'  stintings  and  curtail- 
ings from  the  due  wages  of  their  labourers ;  hardly  in  any  in- 
stance by  any  member  of  our  gentry  and  aristocracy,  "  which  sits 
aloof,  and  laughs  the  while,"  at  that  madness  of  the  people,  which 
makes  imposture  necessary,  and  that  no  less  madness  of  political 
reforin,  that  Wodld  pluck  the  moon  from  its  orbit,  by  barking 
at  it. 

Equal  representation;  universal  suffrage,  annual  pariiamenti. 
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for  MsDchester  and  Leeds,  forsooth,  O  God !  Give  us  first  the  far 
more  necesisary  appliances  of  jewels  for  pigs' SDOuts,  of  silk, tissues 
to  boil  puddings  in,  and  german-flutes  for  horses.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  preposterous,  more  incon^ous,  more  hetero- 
gene,  than  the  association  of  any  ideas  of  political  economy,  with 
the  condition  of  Manchester  and  Leeds.  Civilize  them,  ration^ 
alize  them,  humanize  them  first.  They  are  not  civil,  they  ve 
not  rational ;  and  for  all  that  they  have  of  humanity,  show  me  the 
beast  so  savage,  so  cruel,  so  untender  of  its  young,  as  the  papas 
and  mammas  of  salvation.  Is  it  the  parent  kangaroo,  the  pelican 
of  the  wilderness,  tfie  mother  hyena,  the  spotted  tygress,  or  the 
IDountain  pard,  whosje  maternal  sighs  for  their  offspring,  mean  no 
more  goodwill,  than  that  it  would  ^^  please  God  to  take  them  V* 
And  Is  it  the  traffickers  in  composirtg-^draughts  to  send  their 
babes  to  glory,  who  are  human  ?  Is  it  any  of  the  feline  race,  from 
the  lioness  of  the  desert  to  the  domestic  cat,  who  fail  of  the 
delicacy  due  to  their  own  infirmities,^  that  our  obscene  and  filthy 
hovels,  constructed  in  defiance  of  all  consideration  of  natural 
sanctities,  should  be  taken  for  the  abode  of  animals  that  have 
souls? 

^  The  sure  ^ay  of  remedy,  then,  I  am  sure,  the'only  way  is  to 
jdisabuse  the  unnecessary  beasts  of  all  conceit  about  their  souls, 
to  disengagp  them  from  the  panniers  of  priestcraft,  to  teach  them 
to  take  care  of  their  own  bodieSy  to  teach  them  what  they  might 
{earn  from  a  cat,  which  is  so  much  more  than  their  priests  have 
ever  taught  them,  and  "  break  the  Qerce  barbarians  into  men.*' 
This  can  only  be  done  by  Infidel  Missions,  that  is,  by  that 
excitement  and  agitation,  that  exercise  of  curiosity,  enquiry  and 
thought,  which  is  essential  to  the  developement  of  the  capacity  of 
becoming  rational,  and  which  nothing  but  a  disturbance  of  the 
stagnation  of  ignorance,  and  superstition,  can  produce.  And 
this,  the  accession  of  only  ten  men  to  travel  through  the  country, 
in  the  continuation  and  extension  of  the  excitement  which  we 
have  originated,  would  be  competept  to  produce.  1  am  not  more 
sure  of  my  own  existence^  than  i  am  that  the  Infidel  Mission  is 
pregqant  of  vaster  consequences,  and  is  a  better,  a  wiser,  and  a 
likelier  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  of 
the  world,  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen. 

Robert  Taylor. 


A  RELIGION  FABULOUSLY  FOUNDED,  CAN  ONLY  BE 
SUPPORTED  BY  LIES. 

A  proof  of  the  heading  of  this  article,  is  found  in  such  news- 
paper notices  as  have  arisen  of  our  Infidel  Mission.  1  have  not 
seen  one  of  them,  but  in  the  construction  of  which  the  Christian 
writer,  if  a  Christian,  must  have  been  a  wilful  and  conscious  liar 
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I  would  iiMtMieo  |»rli«QlarIy,  Foiter,  of  the.  Leeds  Patciot,  Pren^ 
tioe,  of  the  Mftucbefter  Times,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Halifax 
paper.  Other  papers  have  been  imposed  npoD  by  their  corres- 
pondents ;  but  the  above  three  fellows  are  wanton  and  shameless 
deeeivers  of  the  people,  of  Which  I  will  give  some  proofs. 

The  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  Sept  17«  has  the  following  artiele: 

The  Infidel  Mi88I0Narib9« — ^We  learn  that  the  «of<-rftMnl 
Ret.  Robert  Taylor,  of  the  Areopagus,  and  his  coadjntor  Richard 
Cailile,  have  made  their  appearance  at  Hudclersfield,  wiJthin  the 
last  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  their  fallacious  and 
Infidel  doctrines,  in  discharge  of  their  duty  of  ''Infidel  Hissioo* 
aries,*'  or,  as  our  correspondent  thinks  they  should  be  called 
'  **  Infernal  Missionaries,^'  for  assuredly  if  ever  men  acted  as  agents 
for  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  they  are  doing  so.  It  gi^es  us 
pleasure  to  learn  that  the  good  people  of  Huddersfleld,  especially 
those  whom  these  audacious  fellows  had  the  impudence  to  chal- 
'lenge  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  their  Mission,  have  treated 
tiiem  as  they  deserved — with  utter  contempt  Having  engaged 
an  unoccupied  warehouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Brig^,  of  Halllax, 
they  commenced  their  proceedings  on  Friday  evening,  after  a 
delay  of  a  d^iy  or  two,  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  priaten 
to  print  their  bills.  The  proceeding  were  commenced  by 
Taylor's  attempting  to  explain  the  motives  which  induced  faim 
and  his  fellow-apostate  to  undertake  their  present  Mission.  He 
;  then  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Christian  religion,  which  he 
said  was  a  system  compiled  from  the  theology  .of  the  Pagaos 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  He  maintain^  that  the  gospel 
history  of  the  life  and  suflTerings  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Christ, 
were  almost  literally  taken  from  a  play  written  by  iEschylus,  ami 
acted  in  the  theatre  at  Athens  fiOO  years  before  the  gospel  of 
Christ  was  written,'  and  that  the  sufferings  of  Promethius  or  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  mount  Caucasus,  were  the  origin  of  the  suflbrings 
of  Christ  on  Mount  Calvary.  He  was,  however,  verv  ably  aod 
satisfactorily  answered  oil  this  and  the  other  topics  of  nis  speech, 
by  several  gentlemen  present  As  Taylor  does  not  like  to  aigoe, 
he  retired  and  left  Carlile  to  sbpport  his  argument,  if  he  could. 
'  An  ancient  translation  of  iEschylus  was  produced,  and  he  was 
challenged  to  point  out  a  single  paragraph  that  would  assimilate 
to  the  fictitious  narration  of  Taylor,,  but  after  turning  it  over  for  a 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  not  being  able  to  find  a  passage 
which  he  could  pervert  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose,  he  boldly  at- 
tempted to  rid  himself  of  the  subject,  by  impugning  the  correct* 
ness  of  the  translation  produced.  The  discussion  was  kept  op  till 
past  midnight,  and  was  terminated  by  some  of  his  Infidel  friemls 
entreating  him  to  spare  himself  any  further  tron^Oiflonhe  Chris- 
tians appeared  to  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  assertions  on  that  occasion. 
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The  f Mowing  urti$h,  u  frpm  fhe  Halifax  Commercial  CAro- 
nicle  of  September  19M. 

Taylor  and  CARLiLE.*-*-These  iDdastrious   propa^tors  of 
imti-ChristiaD  opinions  have  made  their  appearance  in  H  udders- 
Jeld.    If  any  thing  couJd  shame  these  impudently  self-dubbed 
/« Infidel  Missiooaries/'  it  would  be  the  deep  brand  of  scorn 
.\?hich  has  been  set  upon  them^  and  the  utter  contempt  and  con- 
tumely with  which  they  have  been  viewed,  by  all  decent  people, 
thr^Highoat  the  whole  of  their  peregrinations  in  the  country. 
With  such  disgust  are  their  un-Christian  principles  viewed,  that 
jn  almost  every  town  they  have  visited^  they  have  been  obliged 
.to  resort  to  dishonourable  strategy^  to  obtain  a  place  wherein  to 
hold  their  meetings;  and  even  when  this  has  been  affected, 
.tradesmen,  in  many  instance^^  have  refused  to  further  their  inten* 
.lions  even  when  they  might  be  well  paid  for  doing  so^  in  the 
common  routine,  of  their  business.    To  the  honour  of  our  ncj^h* 
boars  be  it  recorded,  the  Infidels  experienced  a  delay  in  opening 
their ''  Mission,''  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  printers  to 
print  their  bills.    Yesterday  evening  week,  however,  they  con- 
trived to  draw  a  few  persons  together,  nearly  all  of  whom,  we 
know,  attended  from  motives  of  curiosity.    We  will  not  pollute 
oar  columns  by  recording  the  blasphemous  language  held  out  by 
Tayldr  and  his  wicked  coadjutor,   but  content  ourselves  by  re- 
marking that  his  sophisms  were  refuted,  and  his  assertion/s  com* 
pletely  disproved  by  several  gentlemen  present.    The  discussion 
was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour,  and  the  conscience-smitten  cham- 
pions of  Infidelity  retired  to  that  friend  to  reflection  for  a  troubled 
mind,  *'  a  pillow/'  (but  not  of  roses)  any  thing  but  satisfied  with 
,the  evening's  proceediojss.    We  said  *' conscience-smitten,'*  for 
even  these  men  have  consciences.    We  lately  attended  the  whole 
course  of  their  Missionary  meetings  by  desire  of  the  authorities, 
on  the  visit  of  the  Infidels  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  shall 
never  forget  the  ap[a*arance  of  Taylor,  upon  a  remark  made  by 
a  poor  oldmauj  an  unlearned  but  honest  defender  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Taylor,  in  reply  to  a  question,  observed,  his  object  vvais 
Ito'make  proselytes.    **  Well,  then"  said  his  categorist,  in  a  loud 
and  solemn  tone,  and  with  uplifted  hands— ''may  the  Almighty, 
creator  of  the  universe,  who  made  you  and  me,  blast  yourpur'^ 
poBef    The  arch-Infidel  quailed  beneath  the  stroke^the  invo- 
cation fell  like  lead  upon  his  heart— we  believe  that,  for  once,  he 
/elt  there  was  a  God — he  looked  abashed  for  a  moment,  then 
left  the  room,  and  was  seen  no  more  for  that  evening,  leaving 
Carlile  to  answer  all  the  opponents  who  might  present  them- 
selves.  Before  visiting  Huddersfield,  these  rpisguided  men  had 
\  been  at  Blackburp,  at  the  latter  of  which  places,  their  reception 
(as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  an  account  in 
/Our  able  bontcmporary  of  the  ManehcHlcr  Courier)  was  even 
(ess  gratifying  to  their  feelings  than  at  Leeds  or  Huddersfield. 
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After  «Utiiig:  that  naonf  would  print  thair  bills,  and  they  weft 
obliged  to  aoDounoe  their  arrival  by  word  of  moath,  the  acoomit 
thas  proceeds — 

"  At  the  place  and  time  appointed^  a  motley  groap  was  leeii 
aboat  the  door;  bat  for  those  who  had  on  a  white  neckclotb^  one 
shilling  admittance  was  demanded,  and  for  all  the  rest  it  was  ao- 
nouncM  that  sixpence  would  be  taken.  After  waiting  aboot  an 
hoor,  and  having  mastered  only  five  persons,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  admission-money  should  be  reduced  to  ''  threepence  only.f 
This  low  price  made  known,  and  another  half  hoar  having  elapsed, 
we  eoanted  in  all,  ^thirty-five  persons  present. — ^Taylor  now 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  long  speech  of  no  interest,  until  *'  the 
old  shoemaker/'  (as  he  is  called),  who  resides  in  Back-lane,  took 
upon  himself  to  ask  the  Rev.  Infidel  some  questions  about  Jewish 
mythology,  which  evidently  perplexed  the  itinerant,  who  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  before  the  gobbler,  called  bfs 
friend  Cariile  to  his  assistance ;  but,  Carltle  bad  been  **  welted 
and  closed''  by  the  cobbler  on  a  former  occasion,  and  came  to  tte 
scratch  rather  reluctantly,  with  a  polite  bow,  and  **  how  do  yon 
do,  Mr.  Jones  f "  '*  How  do  yon  do,  sir,''  was  the  reply,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  shnflling  and  cutting  to  get  Jones  off  his  point,  it 
was  clearly  seen  he  was  a  match  for  both  of  them,  and  tbey^soon 
found  "  they  could  not  get  orer  the  last." 

We  were  present,  on  the  discussion  at  Blackburn,  about  18 
months  ago,  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract,  and  in  our  notice  of 
the  debate  (of  which  Jones  had  certainly  the  better)  in  oar 
public  capacity,  we  did  not  fail  so  to  scourge  the  itinerant,  sod 
expose  the  fallacy  and  mischievous  tendency  of  his  anti*Cbristian 
assertions  and  opinions,  as  to  induce  him  to  write  a  long*  abusive 
letter  in  their  defence.  We  take  this  notice  of  the  "  Infidel 
Missionaries"  now,  because  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
they  intend  polluting  our  town  by  their  pestiferous  presence, 
and  we  are  anxious  that  all  within  the  sphere  of  our  infiueoee 
should  know  the  men,  and  the  nature  of  their  errand.  Should 
they  put  this  threat  into  execution,  we  especially  warn  those 
who  have  suitable  premises  for  the  purposes  of  their  meetfngSi 
not  to  be  induced  to  let  them  off  upon  any  representation  that  a 
*'  gentleman^  a  phrenological  lectvrer^  ui  in  want  of  them  for  o 
short  time ;"  and  generally,  we  entreat  the  public  to  rbbp 
ALOOF  FROM  THEIR  MEETINGS.  What  these  men  stand  most 
in  need  of  is  the  "  admission-fee  ;'*  and  although  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  to  exclude  them  from  harbour,  it  will  be  a  better 
^  to  starve  them  out."  We  assure  those  who  have  not  heard 
these  men,  that  their  talents  are  of  a  very  mediocre  description, 
and,  that,  if  they  attend  with  a  motive  to  hear  a  specimen 
of  splendid  oratory,  they  will  be  most  woefully  disappointed." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  amount  of  truth  in  thcso  paragraphs,  I 
^ill  bricfiy  »Ute,  that  we  reached  Huddersfield  on  Friday,' Sept. 
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ilth^at.  4  o'clock  in  Die  afterooony  and  withoatthiakin^  cTl4a^itU, 
tve  met  on  that  evening/  at  a  place  prepared  by  our  frienJb,  a 
large  company,  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  persons.  The  Infldel 
printer  of  Huddersfield,  whose  name,  I  believe,  is  Moore,  declined 
to  print  a  plaqard  for  ns  on  the  Saturday  morning,  lest  it  should 
ibjore  his  business ;  but  a  reli^ous  printer  of  the  name  of  Smart, 
did  it }  and  whether  it  had  or  had  not  been  done,  there  would 
have  been  no  delay  in  our  proceedin^^. 

'.  In,  reference  to  an  alleged  application  of  ours  to  the  Blackburn 
printers,  there  is  similar  mis-statement  We  made  00  such  appli- 
cation. The  Blackburn  people  were  apprised  of  our  intended! 
visit  ten  days  before-hand,  and  I  advised  them  by  letter  not  to 
tronble  themselves  about  placards.  Our  arrangements  were  not 
to  make  any  stay  in  the  town  beyond  the  one  evening's  meeting 
of  tliose  who  would  like  to  meet  us.  Itis  true,  that  before  our 
arrival,  application  for  a  printed  bill  was  made  by  some  of  our 
friends,  and  refused  by  all  the  printers  in  Blackbnirn.  But  what 
does  this  prove,  that  we  are  wi^ak,  or  that  we  are  strong?  What 
printer  refuses  to  print  nonsense,  or  any, thing  that  he  thinks 
^11  not  injure  him  in  the  way  of  business?  Our  difficulties,  as 
io  convenient  places  .and  advertisements,  lie  in  the  overwhelming 
argament,  and  the  all-subduing  talent,  which  we  bring  before 
jUme  who  hear  us.  See  how  the  Editor  of  the  Halifax  paper 
begs  and  prays  of  people  not  to  come  and  hear  us.  He  knows 
>rell  the  consequence,  and  is  himself  in  heart,  an  Infidel.  I.  iiave 
tried  and  proved  him  to  be  one.  '  He  suits  his  paper  to  the 
'grentest  chfuioe  of  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  of 
cobrse,'  like  eveiy  other  slave,  makes  his  declared  opinions  suit 
those  of  his  master.  This  fellow,  who,  it  appears,  v^  at  Black- 
bum  two !  years  ago,  and  had  there  a  silencing  proof  of  *tb$| 
Jtrepgth  of  my  cause,  was,  whil^  we  were  lately  at  Leeds,  a  re- 
porter to  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  and  jn  attendance  upon  us.  One 
evening,  while  J  was' engaging  all  comers  \h  discussion,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  absent,  this  now  Editor  of  the  Halifax  papier,  seeing  how" 
c(>by>letely  I  triumphed' over  every  argument,  that  was  raised 
a^n8{Infidelity,ventured'toputin  a  word,  and  in  av^ry  few 
teinntes'I  brought  him  to  k  tacit  acknowledgment,  that  the  Chris- 
tian do^rine  of  atonemeiiit  through  Jesus  Christ;  was  an  imbioral, 
because  a  demoralizing  dof^trine,  and  also,  to  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment, that  he  could  not  utter  a  sentence  on  the  subject  of  Oc^« 
which  I  could  nbtnhow  to  be  an  absi^ty.  This  pompous  Editor 
pf  the  Halifax  paper,  was  in  miy  presjeQce,^  like'a  child  repeatii^ 
inbdrr^tly  the  alphabet  to  a  school-master  or  mistreiss.     vfejl 

!9fty  he'  advise  the  people  of  Halifax  not  to' come  to  hear  .iis. 
i  18  all  over  with  such  fellows  as  himself  wben  they  do  heiir 
AS.  I  engage,  that  the  Christianity  of  Eni'land  'would  tabt  sUnd 
bne^year  against  our  Mission  for  thilt  tinlie,  m  Which  diicproceiBd- 
ingt,  or  the  argumepts  pr6  and  cod,  should  D6  faithfully  reported 
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ia  a^J^the  newspapen.    Tbo  Christian  aafvatioD  now  Uet  in  Iha 
ooatinuation  of  an  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  Iilfldeh*ty. 

In  answer  to  what  Sir  Oswald  Moseley  and  some  of  the  news-' 
papers  have  said  about  our  getting  possession  of  roems  under  Mse 
pretences,  r  declare  and  challenge  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
nothing  of  the  kifid  hiis  been  done.  This  was  my  business,  aad 
I  can  appeal  to  all  with  whom  I  have  been  engageid  in  this  matter; 
whether  I  have  not  won  their  esteem  by  my  openness,  candour, 
and  generosi^  on  this  ground.  I  have  not  room  for  fUrther  com^i 
ment  R.  C. 


TO.  UNBELIEVERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH, 
ROBERT  TAYLOR,  B.  A.,  AND  RICHARD  CARLILE, 
MISSIONARIES  OP  INFIDELITY,  GREETING. 


Be  it  known  to  yon,  that  we,  zealous  adversaries  of  ChristianityJ 
have  been  travelling  the  countiy  m  the  avowed  characten  of  In- 
fidel Missionaries,  Challenging  the  clergy  and  more  intelligent 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith  to  defend  the  sdme,  againstthe 
arguments  and  evidence  which  we  adduce  to  prove  it  to  he  nothing 
more  than  an  emanation  from  the  ancient  Pagab  idolatry.  Your 
Christian  clergy  have  shrunk  from  th^  challenge.  The  Ijfniverrity 
of  Cainbrldge,  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed  in  the  Latin  t6i^giie, 
and  wliich^.f^  ^  body,  is  professedly  bound  by  the  laws  of  its  own 
consiitution,  to  supply  learned  and  able  men,  from'  time  to  tinse, 
to  the  formal  oflice  of  Christian  advocates,  the  honours  aiKd  emolu- 
ments of  which  should  be  contingent  on  their  disch^K^e  of  the 
du^  of  advocating  Christianity  and  answering  the.  objections  of 
Infidels^  Deists,  and  Atheists,  has  entirely  failed  to  do  so,  and  had 
recourse  insteadj  to  the  un worthiness  of  persecution  by  .taking 
away  the  Ijc^nc^  of  the  lodging-boose  iii  which  the  Infidel  Mis^ 
al6paries  had  befen  entertained  during  their  residence  ih  the  Vni- 
ver^i^.  Every  where  is  the  defence^  of  Christianity  giviep  up; 
where  it  is  assailed ;  no  Where  is  it  defended,  hnt  where  it  is  not 

M»«ed.' , :    • :  :.'' 

Were  the  pdsitivje  proofli  bf  impqiBture,  which  the  Infidel '  Misr 
sionaries  adduce  against  the  claims  of  Christianity^  less  cogent 
thafi  they  will  be* found  to  be,  the  irred^ble  pi^uYnption,eoMffg- 
ing  firom  this  conduct  of  its'  preachers,  that  tney'do  not  believe  it 
theinselyes^woi^ld  supply  the  deficiency — and  qpiU  oti  alt  reflect^ 
ing  mef  to  revise  for  themselves  the  merit  of  a  system  iApoied  on 
the  creduli^  of  their  infancy.  ' 

To  those  whose  iin^re  convictions  are  bi  unison  with  iHiM  of 
the  Infickel  Missiona^,  whose  reading  has  satisfied  them  that 
ClfrisliamtyisKliteintustdry}  Whose  xefi6eti0|)l  «bate' itidtveil 
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t)mt  U 18  abaard  in  reatDOi  and  whose  oUervanee  haa  shown  tbem ,  ^ 
that  it  19^  asall  fklnebood  and  absordily  necessatily  must  be,  mea* 

sarelesslv  miscbeivooB  to  mankind —the  Infldel  Miisioaartes 

make  this  their  earnest  appeal. 

They  bare  undertaken  a  task  which  is  the  only  present  visible 
aod  practicable  means  of  producing  that  change  in  the  arrangre- 
meDts  of  society,  which  so  maiqr,  even  the  majority,  allow  to  be 
necessary,  and  which  is  the  only  principle  of  radical  reform/  a 
rooting  oat  of  that  superstition  of  the  human  mind>  which  has  led 
to  nothing  but  wrong  action,  and,  in  conjunction  with  which, 
Tigfht  socSd  action  cannot  exist. 

Having  learnt,  that  individual  liberty,  or  freedom,  does  not  so 
moch  consist  of  social  arrangements  as  to  government,  as  in  the 
iodiridnail  state  of  mind,  they  teach  that  there  can  be  no  equality 
of  benefits  Itmong  makind,  but  in  the  absence  of  alt  superstition 
sod  in  the  consequent  right  and  eneigetic  action  of  the  mind, 
which  will  not  submit  itself  to*  the  tricks  of  the  cunnii^  man, 
not  quietly  to  the  oppressions  of  the  powerful:  and  that  as  alt 
other  useful  reforms  must  necessarily  emanate  from  this  one  radical 
reform,  so  all  advocacy  of  reform  that  is  short  of  this  one  that  is 
radical,  is  a  waste  of  time,  is  useless  as  to  the  eilbct  to  be  produced, 
and  mischievous  in  the  keeping  back  that  which  can  alone  be 
nhbtai.  .  ' 

They  perceiVe,  that  to  aim  at  political  or  other  liberty,  while  a 
dirided  and  subdivided  superstition  rages  through  the  public 
mind,  setting  nation  against  nation,  and  mad  against  man,  setting 
the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  ihther,  the' 
daughter  against  the  mother,  and  the  mother  against  the  daugh- 
ter, destroying  domestic  peace  and  all  social  unanimity  of  acUoo, 
is  to  grasp  at  a  shadow  and  to  avoid  the  substance  :  and  they  de^ 
clare  it  as  their  settled  judgment,  that  there  can  be  no  useful 
change  produced  on  such  a  ground  ef  proceeding. 

T^  itopngn  the  clamour  aboat  civil  and  religious  liberiy,  its 
ill4siindediiiall  its  oaltelatioBs,  and  as  an  ioellbetiial  attempt 
erwPtoastiiag6,maeb  less  i6  uproot  the  direful  evils  which  all 
lefigfwshaveiailrodneManiiongmaiiUiid./    ^ 

llmnMrt  their  uiliveml  benevolmoe  towaid  all  nanliiadv 
addtlfeir attxiont  dedre  t4>  procMl'loward  mutual  bstmetioii 
by  tte  aallcabte  dbcoisiomof  tiie  mtrila^of  all  eExirting  systems 
offtdth  or  action.  •  '^•"    • 

Tksy'caU  upoa  aU  ibt  people  of  this  coontvy  to  look  «id  see 
wh4t  dley  are  MAg,  to  hear  or  read  patiently^  to  jnd^f^  fUrly^kod 
not  to  doae  the  mind  against  conclusions  put  forth  in  bilcoMtng' 
latatl«ige  aild  frott  the  beit^f  aM^ 

And  finally,  they  call  upon  all  who  doilready  agree  Mth!  Aem, 
inmaiies  a^  oonelusioiiB,  to  be  aiding  them  in  every  ptactioa- 
ble  way,  and  not  to  allow  the  best  of  principles  to  be  leooted  as ' 
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poor«  uoDoticed,  iAd  of  miserable  plight ;  for  rinee  fashkm  tnd 
appearances  rule  too  large  a  portioD  of  mankind,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Infidelity  may  not  be  made  fashionable  and  pat  on  .the  best 
of  appearances.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the  erection  of  edifices,  in 
which  the  best  of  moral  doctrines  and  the  best  state  of  knowledge 
shall  be  imparted,  and  which  shall  vie  in  purpose  and  the  v^ell- 
spending  of  time  with  any  of  the  churches  and  chapels  now  exist- 
ing. And  it  is  further  to  be  done  by  putting  their  honest  and 
talented  men  on  an  equality  of  condition  with  all  other  public 
teachers ;  by  affording,  during  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
proper  encouragement  to  talent  to  be  honest :  and  by  holding  oat 
the  certainty  5  that,  when  talented  men  are  disposed  to  be  honest, 
they  shall  find  a  certainty  on  which  to  rest  and  to  save  them  alike 
from  persecution  on  the  one  side  or  hypocrisy  on  the  other. 

For  the  last  four  months,  the  Infidel  Missionaries  have  beea 
actively  ei^gaged  in  formally  challenging  four  hundred  preachers 
oT  the  Christian  superstition  in  a  line  of  road  from  London  through 
Cambridge,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  and  Manchester  to  .Liverpool ; 
and  they  have  returned  to  London,  to  keep  up,  through  the  win- 
ter, adhallenge  to  all  its  preachers,  and  to  those  within  twelve 
hours'  ride  of  its  vicinity*  To  which,  they  add  this  general  chal- 
lenge, that  at  a  reasonable  tinte  allowed  and  a  proper  place  pre- 
paid, they  will  come  to  any  part  of  England,  to  meet  any  popular 
and  competent  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion  in  discussion  on 
its  merits,  which  they  challenge  to  be  wholly  fabulous  and  mea- 
sqrelessly  mischievous  to  mankind,  and  more  particularly  mis- 
chievous at  this  time  of.  fanatical  dissent,  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  having  involved  the  majority  in  misery,  and.  as  im- 
peding all  means  of  return  to  a  healthy  state  of  society  and  legis- 
lation. 


NOTICES. 
^.  On  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Carlile  finds  a  large  quantity  of 
comspoodenee  and  papers,  from  Leeds  and  other  places,  of  wbi&h 
he  will  dispose  as  early  as  possible.  He  will,  next  week,  more 
particularly  devote  the  Number  of  **  The  Lion"  to  the  proeeed- 
mga  al  Hoddersfield,  and  introduce  the  particiriars  of  the  discos- 
sion  with  Mr.  Thomas  Shepfabrd,  and  the  4>eech  of  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer, on  the  impressions  made  on*  her  mind  by  the  bad  mannerB  of 
the  Christians. 

The  School  of  Free  Disenssion  will  be  Opened  on  Sunday 
eieniog  next,  to  which  all  non-subscribers  will  have  to  pay  One 
Shilling  for  admission.  - 

The  letters  received  from  Huddersfield  this  (Friday>  moraingr* 
are  too  tate  for  notice  in  the  present  Number.  ^ 

A  very  superior  edition  of*'  Queen  Mab,''  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished at  0«. 

The  two  celebrated  Missionary  Orations  are  on  yale  at  U.  each. 
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tWENTY-ElGHTH  DISCOT  ! 

Delivered  befiire  the  Society  of  Univenal  BenevoieBce,  in  the 
AreopagUEi. 

On  Snnday,  Febraaiy  4^  1829. 

On  Philanthropy. 

By  the  Rev.  Robbrt  Taylor^  B.  A.  Orator  of  the  Society 


MiN  AND  BRBTHRBN«^We  havo  now  entirely  completed  oar 
stadiesoD  the  phenomena  of  human  sentiments.  Wehave'vefy- 
diligently  and  heedfoliy  analyzed  all  the  affections  of  mind  ivhich 
aie  deyeloped  in  the  wondroos  history  of  man.  Our  analysis  has 
Bot  overlooked  even  that  part  of  his  character^  which  cannot  be 
looked  on,  but  with  feelings  of  compnnctk^n  or  bf  pain.  We  have* 
contemplated  him  under  the  rafluenlBe  of  what  are  called  his  bad^ 
pamionSf  and  ^hich  are  indeed  his  worst.  We  have  seen  his' 
pride^  his  amfaVton,  his  «ntijf»  his  revenge;  and  lastly,  and  more 
frightful  than  them  all,  "  and  most  to  be  deplored  aa  human 
Bstuie's  broadest  foulest  blot/'  his  hatred.  There  is  nothings 
worse,  there  need  be  nothing  worse  than  this.  '*  The  very  head: 
and  front  of  his  oflMding  hath  this  extent  no  more.'' 

For  the  chances  then  of  coming'  to  a  vrise  and  jqst  conclnsioa 
on  this  important  question,  we  throw  into  our  scale  no  greater 
weight  of  authority,  than  that,  which  our  so  diligent  stmiy,  so 
cartel,  and  so  heedful  examination,  may,  without  suspicion  of  a 
presumption,  claim  from  those  who  pretend  not  to  have  laid  them- 
selves out  in  such  labours^  or  who,  perhaps,  now  for  the  first  time 
▼iat  this  Areopagus. 

If  human  nature  is  not  understood  by  us,  by  whom  can  it  be 
pretended  that  it  is  understood!  if  competence  to  give  a  just 
verdict. may  not  be  idlowed  to  those  who  have  most  faithfully  per- 
pended the  evidence,  who  can  challenge  that  competence  f 

The  great  question  then,  on  which  our  impartiality  is  nov  to 
be  exeipcised,  although  the  judgment  must  affect  ourselves,  is  the 
creature  moiiy-Hnan  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head, 
GUILTY,  or  NOT  6UILTT.  On  this  momentous  sentence,  our  judg- 
ment is  to  follow.  It  follows  inevitably,  whether  we  will  or. not 
It  determines  our  own  character,  and  gives  the  whole  complexion 
to  our  lives:  accordingly  as  we  judge  of  the  abstract  character  of 
man,  and  every  individual  does  form  some  such  a  judgment  of  his 
spedes,  whether  correctly,  or  incorrectly,  we  acquit  or  we  coJk- 
demh  him.  We  either  regard  the  whole  species  with  discom- 
fortnre,  distaste,  dislike,  disgust,  or  we  become  philanUiropists. 
We  find  apologies  for  his  weakness,  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  and 
ptLidm  toii  his  faQlt«.    It  is  upon  this  jiudgilient,  that  we  bold  it 
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either  wise  and  proAmt,  io  ^nUm^ie  deceUs  and.  villftiaies,  to 
coDsidef  every  man  as  likely  to  defraad  and  injure  us,  till  esqte- 
lieiice  has  ettaUidied  a  happy  exoeptioo  in  bis.partieQlar  &?oiir; 
and  to  suppose  that  the  general  body  of  mankind  are  not  worthy 
either  of  our  confidence^  or  of  our  serrices:  (and  some  that  have 
been  Called  philosc^phersyor  held  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  that 
name,  and  who  especially  pretend  to  have  judged  of  men  only  as 
Hiey  have  found  them,  and  to  have  made  their  opinion^  sole 
dtf^^bter  of  their  escperienoe,  tbeir  opinion  being  as  ugly  as  their 
experience,  have  come  to  this  conclusion)  or  we  take  up  a  reso 
lute  and  determined  philanthropic  ;  a  love  of  our  fellow^meo, 
that  their  foUies  and  their  faults  cannot  estmi^,  a  coofidenoe 
which  their  perfidy  cannot  forCrit,  a  d^votao|l  to  their  service 
which  their  ingratitude  cannot  annuL 

One  or  other  of  these  views  of  humanity  is  just,  and  beoomei  a 
wise  and  good  man ;  and  if  the  one,  then  not  the  other,  then  the 
odwr  is  nol  just ;  the  other  suits  only  whom  thai  which  is  sot 
jQst^sM  snity  the  unwise  and  the  bad  man. 

Soch  a  momentous  question  should  not  indeed  be  influenced  by 
iseling,  though  feelinp  will  often  be  right,  when  nothing*  else  ii 
so,  and  every  liseling  that  is  right  in  manj  must  needs  plead  for 
man.  Yet  suspending  the  dedunon  of  feelingy  and  «hallengiBg  the 
severest  tratination  of  tii0dM»ra61e  yiftlteey  the  justice,  tlut  shall 
not  blink  a  fault,  nor  pity  an  infirmity  io  humanity^  throwiag 
into  the  scale,  as  held  by  the  firm  and  never  trembliagr  h«id  of 
God  himself,  alHhat  vre  have  seen  amiss  in  man,  all  bis  bad 
actions,  bad  feeling,  bad  every  thing*  Yet  for  all  this,  his  many 
virtues,  his  matchless  excellencies,  and  infinite  capacities  of  excel- 
lence, vnll  still  make  the  other  scale  kick  the  beanh  and  justice 
drop  her  swonL 

PhilmUhropy^  then  is  virtue,  philanthropy,  is  justtee.  It  is  so 
more  thmi  justice.  We  M>e  love  to  our  Mlow  men,  they  have  a 
tight  to  our  good  opinion  of  them,  to  our  promptitude  to  tmsl 
ai^  to  confide  in  them,  and  to  our  devetioll  to  their  service,  of 
which»  if  we  fail,  we  fail  of  our  bounden  obligation,,  and  'tte  not 
tAey  that  are  unworthy  of  our  good  opinion,  but  ere  of  theirs: 
ncft  that  the  vast  roll  and  tissue  of  bumanity  is  bad,  but  that  we 
oarselves  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the  fag-end  of  it 

Be  it  observed,  that  at  this  conclusion  we  have  arrived  tfaroof  h 
the  exact  eoocatenatia  of  successive  demonstrations,  and  theiefoio 
cannot  now  be  challenged  vrith  oeittrnpttent,  orodled  to  cecspi- 
tulations  of  tiie  theorems,  that  have  fixed  our  pceaent  positioiis 
,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  beyond  the  power  of  refiitatioii.  To 
objection  therefore,  at  this  stage  of  our  advance,  weahoold  hsve 
a  right  to  say,  '*  go  back  again,,  and  bring  up  the  clue  of  ow 
twenty-seven  previous  demonstiatkms,  or  yield  it  now,  as  mathe- 
matically established,  that  we  have  proeed  the  good  and  amiable 
character  of  man,  and  on  Ihat  pooof  admitted,  tot  me  pioceBd  to 
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recoiDiiieiid  the  motal  thligt^^ni^philmUkrfpifi^  to  il>»4iacly  of  . 
whicby  as  tlie  eoroHaiy  of  pcoeedeiit  TMBoniagii^  ikm  nrnnatiug 
U  QQOaecativo/'  .>•..-.     ^ 

PUlaotbraipyrts  in  tiiii  i^tpwi,  diatiaguishable  fiom  Beaevo 
]eBOe,  in  IhfeiA  U  is  an  odtoe  principlep  and  wiU  appear  in  aotioas ; 
whereas  beooroltnoe  is  of  a  more  passiTe  and  ^ascent  ctAurao- 
lac>  and  loo  apt  to  «xpipe  in  the  meva  aauttasant  of  kindly  jadging, 
and  of  weU^wishimg  to  ear  fellow  creatures,  which  the  woni 
itself  literally  expresses.  In  baneTolenee,  very  few  men  are  de>- 
fieiedt»  none  perhaps  are  entirely  without  it:  heeaaae  'tis  hand ly 
pos|uble  not  to  keep  some  stock  by  ns»  of  a  Ywtae  t^t  -can  be 
miotained  so  cheaply,  sad  the  abMnoa  of.  wUcfa^  WMkiatand 
as  in  the  gieatereost  vibuhomnog  a  setof  aetttimaats  in  its  pitaee, 
which  could  not  he  entertained,  withoat  gufing  as  a  goeat  diMd  isf 
uneasiness,  chagrin,  and  sorrow. 

Bat  fAil6nili?oj9|y  sapposes  an  aflbctionatB  and.|Niassanote  de» 
votiot  to  the  senface  of  oar  feilaw  anen,  an  ardonr  in  the  canse, 
beyond  the  influence  of  all  aelfisfa  calonlajtk>aB«  It  is  HeU^tsMtng 
brought  into  t0eU<>c(otng.  It  is  virtue  wide.awidce  and  iftirriog 
with  the  lark.  The  heart  boonds  with  tlie  A0Btai^4>f  a'  lover^  to 
the  delightfol  task  of  sc^teoing  Imnan  laoe,  of  ineveaiiing  human 
happiness^  It  trampleii  on  ail  thb  laterventng  distinctions  of  neat 
and  paety>  asks  not  Ibr  pledges  of  medt^  nor  proonses  of  |[fatitnd^, 
but  aaelB  a  brother,  where  it  sees  it  la  man.  itis  mteeiiy  that 
aunt  be  ralieiited*  itis  manAtmi  that  jurat  be  sienrvisd.  To  fly  to 
that  retitf,  t^aacrifioe  hinttelf  ill  that  ser vke*H- 

'*  As  iMinis  the  CImrgeir  IrKeti  ft«  hsM 
Tkm  «rimMA*s  msft^tial  smtDd  i 
Eager  to  gain  the  field  hemitp^  .  .    . 

And  spurns  the  indenteoi  gronnd.** 

So  feels,  so  gk>ws»  the  pbihothiopist* 

If  I  have  not  proved  soah  a  feeling  to  be.  the  proudest  and 
noblest  that  can  animate  the  heart  of  man,  if  I  have  not  shewn 
that  man  is  worthy  to  be  so  b^oved,  so  set v^>  to  honoured ;  that 
4he  Sentiment  is  in  itself  most  just  and  fitting,  fotaded  in  reaaeto, 
Aetaied  by  nattM^  saattioned  by  truth,  the  sentiment  that  nught 
to  be  that  of  a  man,  and  puramount  to  all  sentiments  Whiitever,  I 
have  failed  of  what  I  would  have  done,  and  fisiled  right  heartily 
against  my  will. 

Qiit  if  I  Mven^t^i/  flius  far  your  entire  conviction  has  traveled 
with  mo*--a8  members  of  thisiour  Society  of  Universal  bebovo- 
loMO-'^f  tenevolfince  certainly  neVer  wanting,  your  attetttion 
will  apcefopaay  mein  the  atudy.of  the  aonsiderations»  which  may 
ripen  th»fe$Hf^  into  the  nete'ena  of  virtue,  and  consummate  our 
hen0vole0ee«  in  tke  demonstration  of  oor  philanthropyi 

Qf  this  study  th»  first  branch  is, 

Hiov  .Ve  jmay  conntervail  tfa^  plausible  aivrnments  and  real 
diao^nfii^itmat^  that  .ace  for  .ever. giving  dieeh,  aiid  too  oftcsi 
give  check -mate,  to  our  philanthropy.  2  d  2 
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The  tecoDd  bwflicfa    and  of  this  stndy,  the  laat  i>-— 

How  to  move,  so  as  to  make  wre  that  par  philaothrupy  Bkall 
win  the  fi;anie.--Or  to  ipeak  without  a  metaphor— oor  seoMid  tnd 
last  consideration  will  be^  of  the  motives  and  indocements,  whicb, 
all  opposuig  aiguments  and  diacooragements  notwithstandio^, 
riiali  make  us  pbilantfaropisis ;  aseasuring  to  us  the  enjoyment  of 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  happiness  that  can  be  brought  into 
our  whole  term  of  existence.  And  if  that  isn't  a  good  deal>  the 
Devirs  in%  but  it  most  be  enough. 

First  then,  to  countervail  and  surmount  the  continual  cbecb 
and  discouragements,  that  occur  in  impediment  of  that  lof>e  oftkt 
whole  human  race,  which  our  reason  tells  us  is  what  we  ought  to 
feel,  what  we  really  owe  to  them,  and  what  6eoomee  us,  as  being 
of  them,  apart  and  parcel,  and  than  them,  no  better,  whateyer 
our  reckoning  makes  of  them. 

These  impediments  and  discouragements  are,  I  acknowledge, 
▼eiy  grievous  and  veiy  hard  to  be  surmounted,  and  have  full  oflea 
over  taxed  the  virtue  of  some,  ftom  whom  better  things  migfat 
have  been  expected. 

Some  even  of  gteat  name,  after  having  blazoned  on  the  ield  of 
action,  and  been  devoted,  or  oeetned  to  te  devoted,  to  the  genenl 
aervioe  of  mankind,  have  tarnished  all  their  honours,  by  unwor- 
thily, and  I  am  sure  unjustly,  taking  up  a  bad  opinion  of  hums* 
nity,  and  playing  the  monk  at  last,  as  if  nothing  could  be  done, 
because  eveiy  thing  could  not  be  done,  and  so  have  sold  tbeir 
everlastiitf  fame,  for  shameful  sloth,  emulating  only  the  pitifnl 
renown  ofthe  Misanthrope  of  Rhodes,  who  had  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  the  expressive  distich  that  told  eveiy  thing  that  conld  be 
told  of  Timocrepn  of  Rhodes. 

IloXXa  foyaw,  nm  woXXa  vm»  km  woXXa  xdwoi  nvwv 

Haioing  eat  a  great  deal,  and  having  drank  a  great  deal, 
and  ha»iM  a  great  deal  elandered  manAtncf,  here  he  I,  rano- 
ereon  of  Bhoaee.*'  An  epitaph,  which,  if  epitaphs  were  to  tell 
the  truth,  might  be  as  common  in  oor  cemeteries^  as 

**  Aflletion  sore— loDg  time  I  bore.*' 

Toavoid  allapproaches  to  such  a  selfish  stagnation,  and  growing 
weary  in  well-ddoff,  which  so  many  men  of  great  abilities,  snd 
of  greater  promise  have  not  avoided,  we  shall  have  need  to  lesm 
ftom  their  error,  not  to  rely  merely  upon  the  strength  of  present 
resolutions,  or  the  continuance  of  oor  present  conrictions,  bot  it 
will  be  our  vrisdom  to  arm  our  minds  before  hand,  against  the  in- 
varion  of  those  gloomy  thoughtl,  and  gloomy  viewf ,  of  die  cha- 
racter of  man,  which  gradually  and  impereeptiUy  undermine  our 
good  natnie,  and  hand  ns  over  to  that  aooiness  and  acerbity  of 
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temper^  which  does  good  to  no  one  elee^  and  I  suppose^  not  much 
good  to  onnelTes  either. 

When  al]  the  horizon  round,  seems  hang*  with  shadows,  cTouds, 
and  darkness,  there  will  always  be  the  chance  that  the  cloud  is 
on  oor  own  vision  merely.  The  view  that  any  man  takes  of  ha 
raanity^  is  bat  his  one  throw  for  the  chancd  of  being  a  right  one. 
And  if  that  view  be  of  nonght  but  the  crimes  and  vices  of  man- 
kind— ^if  it  be  the  view  of  the  weeping  philosopher,  Heracfitus, 
who  could  see  nothing  but  what  was  miserable,  nothing  but  what 
was  to  be  bewailed  or  hated,  the  much  expressing  taunt  in  the 
comedy,  is  its  just  and  merited  rebuke.  ''  Hark  ye  philosopher! 
shall  there  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  in  the  worlds  because  thou 
art  virtuous !" 

Were  it  all  crime,  and  perfidy,  and  ingratitude,  and  mischief, 
among  nien,  nay,  were  such  evils  really  predominant,  they  would 
lose  their  nature,  and  we  oar  argument  for  complainine^  of  them. 
Dot  having  any  means  of  contrasting  and  comparing  them  with 
the  better  state  of  things,  by  which  alone  their  obliquity  and 
heinousness  becomes  apparent  to  us.  If  mankind  were  really  as 
wicked  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Misanthrope,  they  have  seemed 
to  be— if  there  was  more  of  evil  than  of  good  in  them,  nay,  if 
there  were  only  so  much  evil  as  to  constitute  a  fair  excuse  to  a 
man  for  withdrawing  his  sympathies  (torn  them,  becoming  indif 
ferent  to  their  interests,  and  caring  no  more  to  serve' them,  there 
would  really  be  no  cakes  and  ale  at  all ;  and  the  condition  of 
humanity  becoming  intolerable,  humanity  itself  would  cease.  ' 

But  the  sun  itself  in  the  visible  heavens,  is  not  more  apparent, 
than  that  there  are  good  and  amiable  and  excellent  men  of  every 
persuasion,  and  of  every  religion  in  the  world.  Malevolence  may  . 
impugn  their  motives,  and  detraction  question  their  sincerity,  but 
it  is  n't  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  tell  us  how  the  Pagan 
Antonines,  Plinys,  and  Cicero*s,  the  Turkish  Osmans,  or  the  chris- 
tian Howard,  could  possibly  have  been  better  men  than  they 
were.  And  surely  it  is  not  more  the  dictate  of  generosity  than  of 
justice,  that  one  good  man  is  worth  the  world'screation  for  his 
service:  and  but  one  or  two  good  men  in  an  age,  if  you  will  count 
so  stingily,  and  reckon  that  there  are  no  more,  are  enough  to 
make  any  general  censnro  of  the  species,  as  unjust  as  it  is  pre- 
posterous. 

But  how  many  goodfHends>  good  husbands,  good  wives,  good 
mothers,  good  daughters  are  there,  really  as  good  ae  good  can 
be,  whom  fame  writes  not  upon  her  roll,  only  because  they  are 
so  jnantf,  and  their  many  virtues,  like  the  stars  of  heaven,  o'ertop.' 
our  powers  of  reckoning. 

**  And  many  a  ffem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unntliomea  caves  of  oeean  bear. 
And  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blash  unseen. 
And  waste  iu  Bweelaess  on  tbe  desert  air.'* 

Bat  still,  what  will  ever  appear  to  the  more  faithful  and  severe 
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admomiioa  of  ezperieiMe,  will  eoafllaiittjf  Hand  o|^poled  to  thi 
Bentiment  of  philanthropy.  It  has  always  boos  said,  and  idwayft 
will  be  to  be  8aid»  that  the  public  are  so  iiii^lefiily  so  inseaalble 
to  tbe.claiiDs  of  merit,,  so  very  slow  to  appieQiatie»  and  so  madi 
slower  still  to  reward  devotioB  to  their  serviee,  tkat  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  care  to  serve  them ;  and  in  feeling  of  disgust  aad  dissi^ 
pointment,  we  are  apt  to  stifle  the  generous  emotion  of  philm- 
thropy.  The  aid  of  poetic  fiction  has  been  called  in,  to  incresse 
the  melancholy  feelingp,  to  set  us  into  general  dishamoor  with  oor 
species^  and  with  her  syren  song>  to  enchant  ns  to  oar  rttin« 

'*  In  parts  superior,  what  advantage  lies ! 
B9j^  for  thou  caa^stf  what  it  It  to  be  vise : 
Tib  bat  to  know  bow  little  can  be  known, 
To  see  all  other's  fttiilts,  and  feel  our  own« 
Truths  would  yon  teach.  Or  save  a  sinking  land ; 
All  fear,  none  aid  yon,  and  few  understand. 
See  nations  slowly  wise,  snd  aeanly  Jnst; 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bist. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend. 
Here  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end.'* 

This  check  to  oor  best  piece  npon  the  boani^  tiiis  severe  and 
formidable  impediment  to  onr  xeal  and  concern  to  serve  mankind, 
is  to  be  taken  off,  by  the  jastice  of  a  fair  allowance  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  those,  whose  insensibility  or  whose  iagvatitode 
we  have  to  complain  of»  and  by  recunence  to  the  prinoiples  itself 
of  a  genuine  philanihropy,  from  any  other  than  whichi  when  ow 
services  have  proceeded,  they  dcMerve  to  be  disofipouUed^  and  it's 
ail  fair  when  they  are  so. 

Let  imagination  butsai^)08e  that  for  oneday— ^rewardshonkipay 
merit  of  any  sort,  at  the  rate  of  its  own  reckoningy  and  modesty 
will  draw  a  just  conclusion.  Inflated  vanity  and  disappointed 
impotence,  that  served  the  mani  and  charged  the  mastery  lor  i<i 
will  be  outwitted. 

A  true  philanthropy  knows  not  a  double  game.  U  it  be  right 
to  love  and  serve  mankind,  it  is  right  to  do  so  for  nothings  bat 
because  it  is  right.  Their  applause  is  not  to  be  oor  motive,  oor 
their  gratitude  our  reward. 

Twas  therefore  a  poor^pitiful  dog's  trick  of  the  wealthy  Lord, 
who  fed  a  hundred  indigent  persons  every  day  from  bis  kitchen, 
because  they  all  paid  for  it,  by  making  their  bows  and  taking  him 
for  God  Almighty ;  but  who,  when  two  or  three  of  them  were 
found  helping  themselves  to  his  porridge,  a  little  Csster  than  with 
a  ladel,  kicked  it  all  over,  swore  like  a  sulky  child,  eternal  war 
against  humaoitv,  and  shut  op  his  hard  boose,  and  his  harder 
heart,  against  the  thousands  and  millions  of  the  human  race, 
among  whom  there  had  never  been  a  greater  thief  than  himself, 
for  all  his  gilt-gingerbread  aolnlity,  aod  water^gniel  virtue  into 
the  bargain. 

But  above  all  hindranoea  aad  impediments  to  oor  feeling  of 
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pbiluithMpy^  Kfie  nOBl  coiileBd  agMtet^aAd  rasbt  the  prnpenity 
la  that  atvwity  of  judgment,  which  raeo's  obstioaey  in  error  and 
implacahiiiiy  of  reseDtnent  lo  eunelves,  so  naUnfttty  piioffok9$, 
and  so  apparently  deserres. 

We  nidst'  learn  to  love  those  that,  love  not  oa^  (and  thiirs  a 
good  deal  to  learo  !>  We  mast  habttmte  oar  nrinds,  and  eon^ner 
them  into  patience  and  tolerance  of  the  enois  and  prc^udicea 
which  men  have  derived  from  th^  cireumstances  of  their  ednea^ 
tioB,  and  which,  however  grievous  and  absurd  they  may  Seeni  i9 
ua,  are  become  a  soft  of  second  nature  with  ihem,  and  have  taloen 
so  deep  a  root,  that  to  tear  Item  up,  would  go  well  nig^h  to,  tear 
up  soil  and  all. 

What  cannot  be  well  amended^  nmst  be  endured-.  Even  out 
most  earnest  wishes  to  do  them  good-rour  2eal-^our  idelity  lb 
their  real  inleresCs,  must  be  kept  under  control^  by  heedful  mid 
compassionate  considerations  of  what  men's  minds  mil  hemr^ 
Truth  itself  must  be  tntiiruatecf/and  not  thrvud  upon  them,  .and 
virtue  must  stand  at  the  door  of  the  mind,  till  reason  is  awake 
to  bid  it  #eicoilie. 

And  this  afaaiU  be  our^ntrsosce  to  the  second  and*  last  brainch 
propoonded  for  this  study,  which  isi^ 

2nd-r-Of  the  motives  and  inducements^  which  all  opposing  ar<- 
gualents'  snd^  diacoarageMtonta'  nptwithstandingy  shall  make  us 
pUlaothvapiats^  4s  ensuring' to*  us  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
happmeM'that  dan*  be  brdoghtinto  oar  wboie  term  of  existence. 

I  heedMly  say  into  our  fuhioU  ierm  cf  existence,  in  order  to 
eomp^rehend  either  sense,  whether  that  whole  term  be  short  as  we 
see  it'  to  be;  or  eternal  as  vre  hopp ;  because,  whatever  difference 
theramay  bein' men's  speculations  upon  this(  theme,  there  is  none 
ut  theip  conclusioo^^that  that  mode  of  conduct  which  most  cour 
tribntei^  to  the^  happiness  of  men  id:  this  world,  must  be  of  happiest 
promise  for  the  chance  of  any  other. 

And  alfcjvligions  upon  earth  have  so  far  be^ii  the  same,  that 
they  h«re  set  tfarir  seal  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  of  the  dying 
Frenehman.* 

**  QM  nlfef  pivjMirte  vol*  iftiyiiiet  tMcbreaa, 
AiloiM !  Sil  est  an  CUea^  Cutoii  doitetre  beareax.'* 

**  WhmS'ftepc^e  ye  fwr  me  ye  dark  tibffseee  eonie  on,  if  there 
be  a,  God^  the  virt%m»  man  mutit  be  happy.'*  And  surely  if  the 
Weiv.the  servant,  the^  friend  of  hk' whole  species,  be  not  the 
virtaoos^n^nv  v^^o^isl 

Anmf  theire  be  any  duti^  of  a  higher  nature  than  those  we 
oWe'to'man-«*if  it  be  thd'Ood  andanthbr  of  out  nature  that  is  to 
ho  loved  by-  uy ;  yet  surb>.  he  can  duly  be  loved  by  proxy,  ho- 
nonrfed^  when  Us*  creahtesare-  hoDoued^  Mid  served  when  they 
are  served.  Nor  woidd  that  Honour,  Idre,  and  service  of  man- 
fciml,  iwUch  wfaateHrer  be  our  religion,  or  eveii  if  we  have  none  at 
alfti;ia«o«0vidMtlyouc  bonsHlendatyv  boof  the  nottureof  a  virtue. 
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if  it  wsneneVef  toeogi  us  the  pains  of  »  efcrt  to  nmfaitaia  it-^if 
H  needed  no  discipline  nor  chastisement  of  miod,  nor  were  ever 
.to  eome  in  conflict  with  discooiagements  and  discomfortoreSy  and 
considerable  arguments  and  objections  against  it. 

To  love  manldnd  solely  for  the  reason  <if  we  had  such  a  reason 
for  it)  that  they  were  altogether  and  apparently  worthy  of  our 
love — ^to  repose  our  confidence  and  affection  in  them,  upon  tiie 
security  (supposing  we  could  take  such  a  security)  that  they 
csoaldn't  deceive  us  if  they  ¥rare  to  try  at  it,  and  to  serve  them 
only  upon  the  reckoning  of  being  dead  Mure  that  the  service  will 
pay^  would  be  only  such  a  measure  of  virtue  in  a  man,  as  that 
one  might  say  in  the  adage.  "  The  Devil  thank  him  for  itr 
Soch  a  philanthropy  would  be  no  better  than  the  integrity  of  the 
Negro  Slave,  who  being  asked,  ^  Mungo,  eans*t  thou  be  honflstf" 
answered,  **  vat  you  give  me  Massa?"  But  he  only  is  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  friend  of  man,  the  wise,  the  brave,  the  good 
one,  who  lays  himself  out  in  generous  labours,  to  dig  up  what 
cannot  be  come  at  without  digging,  the  precious  ore  of  virtue  that 
sleeps  in  the  deep  mines  of  uncultivated  humanity,  who  fiadi  it 
in  its  matrix  of  adamant,  tough,  hard,unmalleable;  yet  by  the 
application  of  his  chymie  art,  subdues  it  into  softness,  and  poliihes 
it  into  splendour. 

The^nery  qualities  in  humanity,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  tbeie 
studies,  are  at  the  first  blush  most  discouraging  to  our  hopes,  moit 
feeble  of  promise,  and  most  cheerless  of  prospect,  axe  pledges  of 
cfipact(f>e  and  cafkJnliiiee  that  bespeak  assurance  of  inadca- 
lable  perfection,  and  measureless  excellence. 

To  elicit  these  dormant  excellencies,  to  improve  our  species,  to 
put  improvement  in  their  way,  and  as  far  as  we  can,  to  tewm 
impediments  to  their  improvement  out  of  their  way,  to  eondlkte 
them  to  their  own  real  interests,  and .  win  them  to  their 
happiness. 

To  conquer  the  opposition  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  by 
shewing  to  the  world  that  we  can  and  do  really  love  our  fellow 
creatures,  even  tho'  we  cannot  love  their  faults.  To.  soothe  and 
win  the  intellectual  sufferer,  to  bind  up  the  broken  heart  and  heal 
the  wounded  mind,  which  in  the  phrensy  of  its  pain,  doth  hog 
the  cause  of  it,  taking  its  phantasies  to  be  reali^,  its  fever  to  be 
health,  its  bondage  to  be  joy.  To  make  man  himself  again,  and 
therefore  what  man  should  be,  a  good  and  amiable  creatBre,noble 
of  reason,  and  tender  of  affection.  These  are  the  purposes  of 
philanthropy,  and  they  are  the  objects  of  this  Society  of  Univer- 
sal Benevolence.  Its  <mly  objects,  if  thejr  are  not  worthy. the 
laying  out  of  all  our  stock  of  virtue,  and  will  not  pay  our  stake, 
for  anff  chance  of  the  glorious  Querdon !  What  will  f  What  is 
there  besides  in  life  worth  iiving.for,  if  this  be  noti 

If  enthusiasm  be  justifiable  in  any  cause,  if  it  be  rational,  if  it  be 
meritorious,  what  cause  was  ever  worthier  of  enthusiasm  than 
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that  in  wfaieht^e  aie  engaged  ?  To  what  nobler  object  could  we 
devote  all  that  we  can  spare  fionour  iminediale  necessiUes,  than  for 
the  moral  improTement  of  our  species,  and  for  the  perpelaation  lo 
them  of  the  means  of  instruction,  which  we  have  oarselves 
enjoyed. 

Let  but  reason  and  tmth  be  offered  to  onr  fellow  men,  on 
grounds  of  fair  and  eqoal  terms,  against  the  mulUfarioos  forms  of 
error,  (as  sore  thej  never  yet  have  been)  and  then  will  it  be  time 
and  not  till  then^  to  conclude  that  men  will  prefer  error  to  truth, 
that  their  ignorance  is  irremediable,  and  their  prejudices  inTincible. 

That  reason  and  truth  majf  be  so  offered  to  onr  fellow  men, 
you  behold  in  this  edifice,  *  the  generous  struggle  of  sincere  and 
ardent  philanthropists  of  number  few,  but  prevalent  in  virtue, 
who  invite  you  to  swell  their  numbers,  and  who  have  so  equally 
and  moderately  arranged  the  plan  for  disposing  of  shares  in  the 
Chapel,  paying  interest  to  the  shareholders,  as  you  may  learn 
immediately  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  that  almost 
the  most  humble  means  may  enable  an  indiYidual  to  enrol  him- 
self among  us,  and  to  enjoy  with  us  the  highest  and  most  heart 
cheering  satisfaction,  that  living  or  dying,  the  heart  can  be  sen- 
Mble  to— the  proud  reflection  that  tho'  we  have  not  been  num- 
bered with  the  great,  nor  commanded  the  resources  of  the  wealthy, 
we  have  not  been  in  the  state  of  humanity  in  vain,  but  have  done 
the  state  some  service. 

'*  AnA  honoar  avor  waits  on  Tirtnoq^  deeds. 
And  tho'  a  Into,  a  tore  reward  soooneds;" 

Delbnda  est  Carthago. 


The  following  printed  paper  has  been  put  into  my  hands  in 
Huddersfield.  As  to  the  state  of  the  working  people  in  this 
neigiibourhood,  it  speaks  most  frightfully .«—R.  C. 

'<  The  lon^-continued  difficulties  of  numerous  wretched  indi- 
viduals in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  alarming  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  their  increasing  wants,  require  such  par- 
ticular notice  at  the  present  moment,  that  we  beg  to  submit  the 
following  statements. 

*'  In  the  months  of  June  and  July  last,  various  meetings  of  the 
workmen,  principally  employed  on  fancy  goods,  took  place  at 
Almondbury,  (which  tovm  forms  the  centre  of  the  persons 
employed  in  that  trade  >)  at  which  meetings  several  resolutions 
were  passed,  expressive  of  the  deplorable  situation  of  the 
weavers,  spinners,  and  others  engaged  in  that  manufacture ;  and 
calling  upon  their  masters,  and  all  others  who  might  feel  inte- 
rested on  their  account;  to  assist  them,  if  possible,  in  obtaining 
some  alleviation  of  their  miseries. 

^  In  consequence  of  repeated  intreaties,  the  principal  nuuit^rs 
*Tho  Areopsgas. 
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net  a  depotalion  at  Hie  tiese  and'  Cff«)f#ii  Imr,  Hmldenteld,  od 
Tuesday  the  2l8t  of  July  last ;  andy  after  a  pati«t  faearing^  of 
the  Qoexampled  saiTerioga  then  detailed,  it  was  unaniiBoaBly 
agreed,  that  an  inquiry  into  their  state  shoald  take  place,  under 
the  management  of  the  committee  of  the  operatives,  and  the 
several  parish  ofBoers  and  other  reispectabte  ne^hboors  who 
might  feel  disposed  to  assist  the  ondertakii^. 

The  meeting  of  the  masters  and  the  deputation  of  operatms 
was  adjourned,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  returns  were  com- 
pleted ;  and,  after  earefol  examination,  it  appeal*  that,  in  the 
several  townships  mostly  occupied  in  the  fancy  bustness,  there 
are  upwards  of  13,000  individuals  who  have  nol  more  than  two* 
PENCB  HALF-PBNNT  ettch  per  day  to  live  vpon^  and  find  wear 
and  tear  for  looma,  8^0. — ^Whatever  be  the  cause  of  smeb  distress, 
it  is  feaiHdd,  that  the  agonizing  condition  of  f^miilies  so  eiecirai- 
stanced  cannot  long  be  endured. — ^The  difllcalty  of  obtaining 
relief  by  the  ordinary  course,  and  the  aggravating-  ciitcumstances 
often  attending  af^licatfiona  for  it,  have  a  powerftil  tendency  to 
drive  the  applicants  ultimately  to  d^speratbn. 

In  laying  these  painfal  statements  before  the  representatives  of 
government,  and  other  influential  gientlemen,  the  mi»ter  manu- 
facturers wish  to  do  it  respectfully  ;  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty 
which  they  owe  t<>  the  government  and  the  pubfic,  and  espe- 
cially to  their  workmen,  who  have  hitherto  borne  thorr  sufferings 
with  extreme  patienoe*  It  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
employers  if  they  could,  by  any  means,  either  folly  employ  their 
workmen,  or  give  them  higher  wages ;  as  many  of  the  masters 
are  well  aware  that  liberal  wages,  if  they  could  be  given,  would 
be  one  of  the  first  stimuIants^  to  an  improvement  in  trade ;  for  it 
would  enable  the  operatives  to  become  purchasers  of  both 
clothing  and  better  food,  and  thereby  assist  the  landed  as  well  as 
the  trading  interest. 

The  master  manufacturers  regret  extremely  that  the  con- 
-sequences  of  lowering  wagea  is'  so  little  understood  ;-*-a8  the 
proper  remuneration  oflabouris  the  main  spring  of  afl  operations 
in  trade ;  and  the  lower  thait  wages  are  made  the  less  will  be  the 
eircalation  of  the  country  ;  consequbnlly,  returns  and  proffits  will 
be  lessened  in  proportion. 

The  parties- engaged  iB  thisinquliy  would  he  grstoM  if  any 
gentleman,  er  number  of  gentlemen,  will  peiivt  out  any  modo  of 
relief  which  can  be  efficaciously  applied^  to  the  extent  necesaary 
lor  the  immediate  want&of  the  workmen ;  thai  they  may  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  meeting  the  approach  of  winter  with  some 
degree  of  comfort,  and  not  be  hurried  bydespstir  to  acts  of  in- 
subordination* 

The  committee  wiU  gladly  afford  any  information  in  ^stmx 
power,  that  may  be  required,  to  thosef  wfaio  feel  interested- in  tbis 
momentous  subject. 

Huddersfield,  Sept.  10, 1881^. 
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THE  BE^Ums  OF  SHAFTESBURY'S  '<CHARACT£RIBTJCS.*» 
CofUinuedfrom  p.  d84L 

.  P.  60.  ItwasgroodfortuDemmyLordBacon'scase^tbalhe  should 
have  escaped  beLog  called  an  Atheist^  or  asceptic,  when  speaking 
lA  a  solemn  manner  of  tbe  religious  passion,  the  ground  of  super- 
stition, or  enthusiasm^  (which  he  also  terms*  a  panic)  he  derives 
it  from  an  imperfection  ia  tbe  creation,  make,  or  natural  consti- 
tntion  of  man. 

P.  11].  It  is  a  fact  indisputable,  that  whatever  sect  or  religion 
is  undermost^  though  it  may  have  persecuted  at  any  time  before  ; 
yet  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  suffer  persecution  in  its  turn,  it  recurs 
instantly  to  the  principles  of  moderation. 

To  proceed,  therefore ;  whatever  means  or  methods  may  be 
employed  at  any  time  in  maintaining  or  propagating  a  religious 
belief  already  cucient  and  established,  it  is  evident  that  the  first 
beginnings  must  have  been  founded  in  that  natural  complacency 
and  good  humour,  which  inclines  to  trust  and  confidence  in  man- 
kind. Terrors  alone,  though  accompanied  with  miracles  and 
prodigies  of  whatever  kind,  are  not  capable  of  raising  that  sincere 
faith  and  absolute  reliance  which  is  required  in  favour  of  the 
divinely  authorised  instructor  and  spiritual  chief.  The  affection 
and  love  which  procures  a  true  adherence  to  the  new  religious 
foundation,  must  depend  either  on  a  real  or  counterfeit  goodness  in 
tbe  religious  founder.  Whatever  ambitious  spirit  may  inspire  him ; 
whatever  savage  zeal  or  persecuting  principle  may  lie  in  reserve, 
ready  to  disclose  itself  when  authority  and  power  is  at  once 
obtained ;  tbe  first  scene  of  doctrine,  however,  fails  not  to  present 
Us  with  the  agreeable  views  of  joy,  love,  meekness,  gentleness, 
and  moderation. 

In  this  respect,  religion,  according  to  the  common  practice  in 
many  sects,  may  be  compared  to  that  sort  of  courtship,  of  which 
the  fair  sex  are  known  often-  to .  complain.  In  the  beginnins^  of 
an  amoui^  when  these  innocent  charmers  are  first  accosted,  they 
hear  of  nothing  but  tender  vows,  submission,  service,  love.  But'soon 
afterwards  when  WQn  by  this  appearance  of  gentleness  and  humi- 
lity, they  have'resigned  themselves,  and  are  no  longer  their  own, 
they  hear  a  different  note,  and  are  taught  to  understand  sub- 

*  *'  Nstam  remra  omoibnt  viventlbot  iadidit  netiun  el  forsudineo:,  vils 
atqo«  08Kti»  BUS  ooDfervatriGom,  ac  mala  .ioffnientia  vltanten  et  dcpel- 
lentem,  Veraotamea  eadem  natnra  modum  Uoere  nescia  eat,  aed  tlmoribus 
aalataribus  suntper  vanos  et  inanes  admiseet :  adeb  ut  omnia  (si  intus  eonspici 
dareatur.)  PanicUterroribaa  plenifairaasinttpnisertimbamaiia;  etaazim^ 
oBniani  i»ad  Tulgum,  qui  saperstitioae  (qa»  verft  nibie  allnd  qv4a  paaioua 
terror  est)  in  iiimaeDalun  laborat  et  agitatur  i  priecipa^  teoBporibas  doris,  et 
trepidlst  et  adversisb*'— Franciscos  Bacon  de  Angment.    Soient.  lib.  iL  c.  18. 

The  author  of  the  letter,  I  dare  say,  would  .ha¥e  expected  no  quarter  from 
bis  critiea  had  he  expressed  himaelf  as  this  celebrated  author  here  quoted; 
who,  by  hit  na|iira  reruoii  canaean  nothing- less  than  the  universal  dis- 
pensing nature,  erring  blindly  in  tbe  very  first  design,  oontrinuice,  or  ori- 
ginal frame  of'  things,  according  to  the  opinion  of  ^ioorus  himselff  whom 
this  author  immediately  after  eites  with  praise. 
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minion  and  service  in  a  sense  they  little  expected.  Charity  and 
brotherly  love  are  very  engaging  soonds,  bat  who  wonld  dream 
that  oat  of  abundant  charity  and  brotherly  love  shonld  come 
steel,  fire,  gibbets^  rods^  and  snch  a  sonnd  and  hearty  application 
of  these  remedies,  aa  should  at  once  advance  the  worldly  great- 
ness of  religious  pastors,  and  the  particular  interest  of  private 
souls,  for  which  they  are  so  charitably  concerned. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Jews  were  natorally  a  yeiy 
morose  people.  That  (hey  had  certainly  in  religion,  as  in  eveiy 
thing  else,  the  least  good  hamour  of  any  people  in  the  worid, 
is  very  apparent.  HikL  it  been  otherwise,  their  holy  legislator 
and  deliverer,  who  was  declared*  the  meekest  man  on  earth, 
and  who  for  many  years  together,  had  by  the  most  popular  and 
kind  acts,  endeavoured  to  g^in  their  love  and  affection,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  treated  them  afterwards  with  more  sweet- 
ness, and  been  able  witht  less  blood  and  massacre  to  retain  them 
in  their  religious  duty.  This,  however,  we  may  observe,  that  if 
the  first  Jewish  princes  and  celebrated  kings  acted  in  reality 
according  to  the  institutions  of  their  great  founder,  not  only 
music,  but  even  play  and  dance,  were  of  holy  appointment  and 
divine  right.  The  first  monarch  of  this  nation,  though  of  a 
melancholy  complexion,  joined  music  with  his  spiritual  exercises, 
and  even  used  it  as  a  remedy  under  that  dark  enthusiasm^  or 
evil  spirit  j  which,  how  far  it  might  resemble  that  of  prophecy^ 
experienced  by  him§  even  after  apostacy,  our  author  pretends 
not  to  determine.  It  is  certain  that  the  successor  of  this  prince 
was  a  hearty  espouser  of  the  merry  devotion,  and  by  his  example 
has  shown  it  to  have  been  fundamental  in  the  religious  consti- 
tution of  his  people. 

The||  famous  entry,  or  high  dance  performed  by  him,  after  so 
conspicuous  a  manner, in  the  procession  of  the  sacred  cofTer,  shows 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  expressing  any  ecstacy  of  joy  or  ** 
playsome  humour,  which  was  practised  by  theft  meanest  of  the 
priests  or  people  on  such  an  occasion. 

P.  119.  Pettish  as  Jonah  was,  unlike  a  man,  and  resembling 

*  Nam.  xii.  8.  t  Exod.  zuii.  97,  fte.— Nuin.  zvL  41. 

1  Sun.  ZTiii.  10— xix.  0.        §  Ibid,  verse  8S,  24. 
B  n.  Sam.  ¥i.  5,  14,  and  16.  ••  Ibid.verse  22. 

'I't  Thoaffb  this  daoee  was  not  peifoniied  quite  naked,  the  dancers  it  seens, 
were  so  slightly  eiothed,  that  in  Aspect  of  modesty,  they  might  as  well  hsTe 
worn  nothing  X  their  nalcedness  appearing  still  by  means  of  their  high  caper- 
ings,  leaps,  and  violent  attitudes  which  were  proper  to  this  dance.  The 
reader  if  lie  be  curions,  may  examine  what  relations  this  religioas  ecstacy 
and  naked  dance  bad  to  the  naked  and  professional  prophecy ;  (I.  Sam.  six. 
9a  and  24)  where  princes,  priests,  and  people,  prophesied  in  eonjnnction ;  the 
prince  himself  being  both  of  the  itinerant  and  naked  party.  It  appears  that 
even  before  he  was  yet  advanced  to  the  throne,  he  had  been  seised  with  this 
prophesying  spirit-errant ;  processional,  and  saltant,  attended,  as  we  find, 
with  a  sort  of  martial  dance  performed  in  troops  or  companies,  with  pipe  and 
tabret  accompanying  the  march,  together  with  psaltry,  harps,  comets,  tim- 
brels, and  other  variety  of  music.  See  I.  Sam.  x,  5,  and  xix.98, 94,  Ac.,  aod 
lI.SanuTi.5. 
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rather  some  refractory  schoolboy ;  it  may  be  said  that  God,  as  a 
kind  tutor,  was  pleased  to  bumoar  him,  bear  with  his  anger,  and 
in  a  lusory  manner,  expose  his  childish  frowardness^  and  show 
him  to  himself. 

^  Lord !— Did  I  not  forsee  what  this  would  come  to?  Was 
not  this  my  saying,  when  I  was  safe  and  quiet  at  home  ?— -What 
else  should  1  have  run  away  for? — As  if  1  knew  not  how  little 
dependanee  there  was  on  the  resolution  of  those,  who  are  always 
so  ready  to  fo^ve,  and  repent  of  what  they  have  determined. — 
No ; — Strike  me  dead ! — Take  my  life  this  moment.  It  is  better 
for  me.— If  ever  I  prophecy  again,  Pll  be  damned/' 

"  And  dost  thou  well  then  to  be  thus  angry,  Jonah  ?  Consider 
with  tbyself^come ! — Since  thou  wilt  needs  retire  out  of  the 
city,  to  see  at  a  distance  what  will  come  of  it ;  here,  take  a  better 
fence  than  thy  own  booth  against  the  hot  sun,  which  incommodes 
thee.  Take  this  tall  plant  as  a  shady  covering  for  thy  head; 
Cool  thyself,  and  be  delivered  from  thy  grief 

When  the  Almighty  had  shown  this  indulgence  to  the  pro- 
phet, he  grew  better  humoured,  and  passed  a  tolerable  night. 
But  the  next  moniing  the  worm  came,  and  an  east  wind ;  the 
arbour  was  nipped :  tto  sun  shone  vehemently,  and  the  prophet's 
head  was  heated  as  before.  Presently  the  ill  mood  returns,  and 
the  prophet  is  at  the  old  pass.  ''  Better  die  than  live  at  this  rate. 
Death,  death  alone  can  satisfy  me.  Let  me  hear  no  longer  of 
living.— No ! — Tib  in  vain  to  talk  of  it." 

Again  God  expostulates ;  but  is  taken  up  short,  and  answered 
churiishly,  by  the  testy  prophet.  "  Angry  he  is;  angry  he 
ought  to  be,  and  angry  he  will  be,  to>  his  death."  But  the  Al- 
mighty, with  the  utmost  pity  towards  him,  in  this  melancholy  and 
ftoward  temper,  lays  open  the  folly  of  it ;  and  exhorts  to  mild- 
ness and  good  humour,  in  the  most  tender  manner,  under  the 
most  familiar  and  pleasant  images ;  whilst  he  shows  expressly 
more  regard  and  tenderness  to  the  very  cattle  and  brute-beastr, 
thao  the  prophet  to  his  own  human  kind,  and  to  those  very  dis- 
ciples whom  by  his  preaching  he  had  converted. 

In  the  more  ancient  parts  of  sacred  story,  where  the  beginning 
of  things,  and  origin  of  the  human  race  are  represented  to  us, 
there  are  sufficient  instances  of  this  familiarity  of  style,  this 
popular  pleasant  intercouse,  and  manner  of  dialogue  Mtween* 
God  and  man :  I  might  add  even  betweent  man  and  beast ;  and 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  between  God  and];  Satan, 

P.  152.  Notwithstandiiig  this,  we  have  as  overweaning  an 
opinion  of  ourselves,  as  if  we  had  a  claim  to  be  original  and 
earth  bom.  As  oft  as  we  have  changed  masters,  and  mixed  races 
with  our  several  successive  conquerors,  we  still  pretend  to  be  as 
legitimate  and  genuine  possessors  of  our  soil,  as  the  ancient 

^CKm.  Hi.  9.  Ike.*^f  Nnin.  xxii.  9B,  fte.  t  ^ob  i.  9,-^hron.XTlli.  18, 1»|  fte. 
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Atheniaos  aceotititdd  themselves  to  have  bees  of  tbeifs*  It  n 
remarkable,  however,  in  that  truly  aacient,  wise*  and  wittj 
people;  that  a9  fioe  territories  aod  noble  eouotries  as  they  pos- 
sessed, as  indisputable  masters  and  superiors  as  they  were  in  all 
science,  wii,  politeness*  and  manoers ;  they  were  yet  so  far  from 
a  ooDoeitecf,  selfish^,  and  ridiculous  oonteropt  of  others,  tbattkey 
were  even,  in  a  contrary  extreme,  ''  admirers  of  whatever  was 
in  the  least  degree  ingenious  or  curious  in  foreign  oatiow/'  Their 
great  men  were  constant  travellers*  Their  legislators  and  philo- 
sophers^ made  their  voyage  into  Egypt,  passed  into  Chaldea,  and 
Persia ;   and  failed  not  to  visit  most  of  the  dispersed  Ofedao 

Gvernmente  and  colonies  throOjgh  the  islands  of  the  JSgean,  in 
ly,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa^  It  was  aeatioosd 
as  a  prodigy,  in  the  case  of  a  gveat  philoeopheri  thcmg^h  knows 
to  have  b^n  always  poor ;  *'  that  be  should  never  hlivo  travelled 
nor  had  ever  gone  out  of  Athens  for  his  improveitaenC^ 

P.  117«  We  see,  after  all,  that  it  is  not  merely  what  we  csH 
principle,  but  a  taste,  which  govcsms  men.  Tbsy  maj  think  for 
certain  '*  this  is  right,  or  that  wrong."  They  may  believe  this  a 
crime,  or  that  a  sin;  this  punishable  by  man,  or  that  by  God! 
Yet  if  the  savour  of  things  lies  cross  to  honesty;  if  the  fancy  be 
florid,  and  the  appetite  high  towards  the  sttbaltera  beaaties  and 
lower  order  of  worldly  symmetry  and  proportions;  tbe  eondact 
will  infallibly  turn  this  latter  way. 

Even  conscience,  I  fear,  such  as  is  owing*  to  foligi^ns  discipline, 
will  make  but  a  slight  fignre,  where  this  taste  is  set  amiss. 
Among  the  vulgar,  perhaps  it  may  do  wonden.  A  devil  and  a 
hell  may  prevail,  where  a  jail  and  gallows  am  thought  insaf- 
ficient.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  tbe  liberal,  polished,  aod 
refined  part  of  mankind ;  so  fisr  are  they  from  the  mere  simplicity 
of  babes  and  snckiings ;  that  instead  of  applying  the  notion  of 
a  future  reward  or  punishment  to  their  immediate  behavioor  id 
society,  they  are  apt,  much  rather,  through  the  whole,  ooune  of 
their  Uves,  to  shew  evidently  that  they  look  on  the  pioas  nanar 
tions  to  be  indeed  no  better  tha»  childien's  tales,  or  the  amse- 
mentsof  tbe  mere  vulgar. 

Bsse  alltraofl  immes,  «t  sttbteitftdea  teffoa, 

•  •  •  ^         "  p 

Nao  posri  craduat,  oUi  iq^ai.noBdaM  mtm  Ifttaatar^ 

Javen,  Sau  ii,  versa  li0« 

P. 220.  It  ia  indeed  no  small  absoNiity^  to  aaseit  a  worker 
treatise,  written  in  human  language,  to  be  above  fanman  esitieism 
or  censme.  For  if  by  the  art  of  writing  befrom  the  grsnensitirsl 
rules  of  human  inveiition  and  determination;  if  even^heae  raits 
are  fomed  on  4»siial  practice  mod  various  use :  there  can  be  oo 
aeripture  but  what  must  of  necessity  be  sahjeet  to  the  leader's 
narrow  scrutiny  and  strict  judgment;  unless  a  language  and 
grammar,  dilfotent  from  «ny  ef  human  stwiatMPDy  vrene  delivemd 
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down  from  lieaven,  and  miracalouBly  aeeommpdafad  to  hmnan 
serviee  and  capacity. 

It  IS  DO  otherwise  in  the  grammatical  art  of  characters,  and 
painted  speech,  than  in  the  art  of  painting  itself.  1  have  seen, 
in  certain  Christian  churches,  an  ancient  piece  or  two,  afiSrmed, 
on  the  solemn  faith  of  priestly  tradition,  to  have  heen  angelically 
and  divinely  wrought  by  a  supernatural  hand,  and  sacred  pencil. 
Had  the  piece  happened  to  be  of  a  hand  like  Raphael's^  I  could 
have  found  nothing  certain  to  oppose  to  this  tradition.  But 
having  observed  the  whole  style  and  manner  of  the  pretended 
heavenly  workmanship,  to  be  so  indifferent  as  to  vary  in  many 
particulars  from  the  truth  of  art,  I  presumed  within  myself  to 
heg  pardon  of  the  tradition,  and  assert  confidently,  that  if  the 
pencil  had  been  heaven  guided,  it  could  never  have  been  so 
lame  in  its  performance ;  it  being  a  mere  contradiction  to  all 
divine  and  moral  truth,  that  celestial. hand,  submitting  itself  to 
the  rudiments  of  a  human  art,  should  sin  against  the  art  itself^ 
and  express  falsehood  and  error,  instead  of  justness  and  pro* 
portion. 

It  would,  indeed,  ill  beeome  any  pretender  to  divine  writing, 
to  publish  his  work  under  a  character  of  divinity :  if,  after  all  his 
endeavours^  he  came  short  of  a  consummate  and  just  performance. 
In  this  respect  the  Cumean  Sybil  was  not  so  indiscreet  or  frantic, 
as  she  might  appear,  perhaps,  by  writing  her  prophetic  warnings 
and  pretended  inspirations  upon  joint-leaves;  which^  imme* 
diately  after  their  elaborate  superscription,  were  torn  in,  pieces, 
and  scattered  by  the  wind.  « 

'  losanam  TAteiii  asplcies ;,  quae  rape  sablmi 


Fata  canit,  foliisque  notas  et  nomlna  inandat. 
QtuBcunaue  in  follis  descripsH  cannioa  rirg o, 
Digerit  IB  iwiBeniDi,  «tqae  anlro  saolosa  relinqnlt. 


lUa manent  Ipmota locU, Dequeab  ordiae  ^eduot, 
Veram  eadeio,  verso  tenuis  eqm  cardine  ventus 
Impulft,  et  teneras  turbavlt  janua  frondes : 
Nttoqaam  deiade  cavo  Tolituntia  prendere  sazo, 
N«e  rtfvoemre  sitos,  avt  jaofare  carmina  oirat. 
Incqnsuitlabeuiit,  Mdemqiw  odere  9ibyll«« 

It  was  impossible  to  disprove  tho  divinity  of  wob  writings^ 
whiUt  they  eonld  be  penwed  only  in  fragments.  Had  the  sister 
priestess  of  Delphos,  who  delivered  henelf  in  audible  plain  metre, 
faMP  foond  at  wy  time  to  have  transgreised  the  rule  of  verse,  it 
would  have  been  diflBcolt  in  those  day^  to  father  the  lame  poetry 
«poii  Apollo  himselft  But  where  the  invention  of  the  leaves 
pfe¥eDted  the  reeding  of>  single  line  entire;  whatever  ]iUef|ireta« 
tic^  vHght  have  been  m»d»  of  this  fkiigil  and  volatile  seriptiure, 
90  ii»perf»ctio9  oould  be  ehai^  00  the  original  text  itself. 

Whfit  thqae  volumes  mi^  have  been*  wbioh  the  disdainfni 
sybil  or  pvephetess  committed  to  the  flames ;  or  what  theremainder 
was,  which  the  Roman  prince  received  and  consecrated ;  1  will 
PQipwHendt^jiwIgei  Though  it  faas  been  admitted  for  tnilk  by 
the  aneient  OhrisCian' fathers,  that  these  writings  were  so  far 
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sacred  and  divine,  as  to  faavc'prophesiied  of  the  bfrth  of  oar  re- 
ligioas  foander,  and  bore  testimony  to  that  holy  writ  which  his 
preserved  his  nlemoiy,  and  is  jiistfy  held,  in  the  highest  degree, 
sacred  amongf  Christians. 

The  policy y  however,  of  Old  Rome  was  speh,  as  not  absolately 
to  rest  the  aathority  of  their  religion  on  any  composition  of  lite- 
ratare.  The  sybilline  volumes  we  kept  safely  locked,  and  in- 
spected only  by  such  as  were  ordained,  or  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  in  this  policy  the  new  Rome  has  followed  their 
example;  in  scrupling  to  annex  the  supreme  authority  and 
sacred  character  of  infallibility  to  scripture  itself;  and  in  refusiDg 
to  submit  that  scripture  to  public  judgment,  or  to  any  eye  or  ear 
but  what  they  qualify  for  the  inspection  of  such  sacred  mysteries. 

The  mahometan  clei^y  seem  to  have  a  different  pdlicy.  They 
boldly  rest  the  foundation  of  their  religion  on  a  book:  such  a 
one  as  (according  to  their  pretensions)  is  not  only  perfect,  but' 
inimitable.  Were  a  real  man  of  letters,  and  a  just  critic  per- 
mitted to  examine  this  scripture  by' the  known  rules  of  art ;  he 
would  soon  perhaps,  refute  this  plea.  ^  But  so  barbarous  is  the 
accompanying  policy  and  temper  of  these  eastern  religionists, 
that  they  discourage,  and  in  effect  extinguish  all  true  learning, 
science,  and  the  politer  arts,  in  company  with  the  ancient  authon 
and  languages,  which  they  set  aside;  and  by  this  infallible 
method,  leave  their  sacred  writ  the  sole  standard  of  literate  per- 
formance. For  being  compared  to  nothing  besides  itself,  or  what 
is  of  an  inferior  kind,  it  must  onddtibt^ly  be  thought  incom- 
parable. 

Even  in  the  sixth  century,  the  famed  Gregorius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  is  so  highly  celebrated  for  having  planted  the  Chris- 
tian religion,,  by  his  missionary  monks,  in  our  English  nation  of 
heathen  Saxons,  was  so  far  flrom  being  a  cultivator  or  supporter  * 
of  arts  or  letters;  that  he  carried  on  a  kind  of  general  massacrs 
upon  every  product  of  human  wit  His  own  words  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  French  bishops,  a  man  of  the  highest  consideration 
and  merit,  (as  a  noted  modem  critic,  and  satirical  genius  of  that 
nation  acknowledges)  are  as  follows.  *'  Pervenit  ad  nos  qtiod 
sine  vereenndi^  memorare  non  possnmus,  fratemftatem  tnam 
grammaticaiB  quibusdam  exponere.  Qaam  rem  ita  molOBte  sns- 
eepioras,  ac  sumus  vehementitli  aspemati,  ut  ea  quse  prins  dSMk 
/uerunt,  in  gemitam  et  tristitiam  verteremus,  quia  in  uno  ae  ore 
cum  Jovis  laodibos  Christi  laudes  non  capinnt.  *  *  *  *  ♦'^  VlMte 
sr  post  hoc  evidenter  ea  qu89  ad  nos  prelata  sunt,  falsa  esAe  da* 
meriot,  nee  vos  nugis  et  secularibos  literis  stodere  conligerit,  deo 
Dostro  gratias  agimus,  qui  cor  vestrum  maculari  blasphefflis 
aefandorum  laudibus  non  pertnisit"-— Gregorii  opera,  Ef^t.  48. 
lib.  ix.,  Paris,  ann.  1533. 
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4  I.ETTER  from  a  fpiead  at  Hudd^nfi^ld  of  tbe  .4a;te  q(  th«  23r«l 
instant,  has  the  following  remark : — *'  Y^r  visit  has  taken  isiTeci 
with  1^  VQi^r^nee  b^re.  They  canaot  get  done  with  it,.  .  The 
pamona  ware  all  alive  and  kicking,  last  S^ndayv  lofidelity  e&p 
Cr9«sea:tt^  whole  conversation.  *  Tho  Lion'  ha^  b^ea  10  grout 
demand  by  all  parties."  .;    • .  -  ; 

.  We^  i^ant  nothing  iwt  standk^  roopQ  and  a  fair  koaring;  or  the 
DfOfs.  mad  a  fair  ireadlj^gy  either  will  do^  t6  overthrow  the  Cfariitiaii 
f^digiofi  intj»e  nond  of  every  honest  and  wetl-diflposed  perrau 
Honesty  and  a  moderato  ibare  of  talei4  canao^  beaMip .  t^insA 
the  a«wulto:Qriiafidelity.  Fast)i  iwmot  be  defeQdedh0foi!»QaaCHi, 
M>  df^Ui  mud  den¥>QSttfatio9.  Religion  is  an  erroN  vteionaln  lie 
Wg^,. vmim^y  lastitiiieA  md  vici^uusly  swjM>rt#d*  Ita iAlegoiie% 
tiow^ver  simple  or  pretty  a(t  first,  have  all  beeagrosa^  cortaptod^ 
fAdfcb;  re^^Qua  people,  mo  now  wholly  mjsiuiderslood.  Ml  tiba 
ilates  asiigiied  to  the  Christian  inoaroatiov^  of  deHy  }pm  bo.  »hoii«i 
to  be  MsQ.  All,  the  Indian*  or  Pagao,  or  Obrifitian  preleosiona  to 
the  inaibmation  of  deity  ase  most  eertainly  fabaJoi4s«  Th^oUalll 
tales  ^f  tte  ki^d  are  foand  ia  (ncHa*  $qeh  talea  have  h^eck^  «u!i4 
hlWily*  a  matter  .irfeomaioipce,  of  loos  and  gain^  amddg  mankind  ^ 
a^dttie^wtcireoarsqofuMBitions^bas.lod  tP  the  sfmading  9!.  thin 
MNflegtl^aait  has»  in  other  littUnoes/  led  ta  4be  apraadiet|r  ^ 
lllPil^^ia^plagHe.  Alexandria,. 0^  Egypt geoaval^^'tJieienqMH 
rii9[^:af  Indian,  ptodnoe,- imported  the  Indian  allfiigerjr  oC.triaiMi 
^nd  iaeHMQatedoitjs,  fttieeQSsf«Uy  ptaated  Ibe  fabatcvia  m»^c  ill 
lhet.4c^)$|ted  region  e(  Judea^  aoid  sufi^eedad  \n  spraadii^  the 
aieoM  p^teont  IbroMghout  all  eo«iNiigiioua  nations;  wthiift  tAut 
Saaacei^c  (^A^OAtioa  of  ita  fwrn^  libi:ary>  though  oenlrarily  ift^ 

«     'IP   -ill*  ^> — t't.i    'u> — (    >[•     '■'■    I  M.'<   ■; —  '    i    '<!     ! .'t  J..'t"  '■   I"    ■ — * 
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tended,  aeiLled  the  cheat,  by  catting  off  from  historical  reieardk 
the  precise  progress  of  the  fable. 

The  first  sta^  of  4be  human  mind^is  idolatrous,  religions,  im- 
aginative, and  genetnlly  so  weak  as  to  encourage  impostnre.  The 
second  stage  is  that  which  attempts  vainly  to  reconcile  the  impos- 
ture with  reason,  as  indicated  in  the  character  of  the  moden 
Unitarian,  and  is  less  morally  defensible  than,  any  other.  The 
third,  or  highest  sli^.of  tfale  human  mind,  rejects  the  Wbole  im- 
posture of  xeligion,  declares  no  knowledge  of  deity,  or  supieoM 
superintending  power,  beyond  physical  powers,  and  reasons  not 
from  fable ;  but  from  tbii^  or  powers  known  to  exist,  that  are 
tangible,  measurable,  admitting  of  analysis,  or  visible  and  com- 
prehensible. 

'  It  is  madness,  that  admits  incompn^hensibility,  and  then  pre- 
scribes attributes  and  inferences  to  jiucb  an  admission.  Yejt  such 
is  the  character  of  the  religious  man,  tad  the  ltrst~  stsffe  of 
mind. 

It  is  grave  imposture,  that  attempts  to  make  that  madness  sp- 
jpear  reasonable^  and  such  is  the  character  oT  the  Unitarian'  or 
reasoning  religious  man. 

But  it  IS  samty  and  wisdom,  that  confines  a  mata  to  reason  from 
what  he  knows,  and  to  suspend  fh>m  his  judgment,  as  doubtful  or 
fabulous,  that,  Aough  told  before  and  of  old,  which  he  does  not 
know  and  cannot  comprehend.  i 

Such  were  the  texts  on  which  we  descanted  Jn  Hnddersfieki, 
and  in  other  places,  where  we  could  obtain  an  audience,  and 
very  general  con  victionofthe  strength  of  Infidelity  was^he  effect 
among  the  lovers  of  truth  who  heanl  of  us. 
.  I  mentioned  last  week,  that  we  had  an  audience  in  HuddersAdd, 
on  the  Friday  evening,  Sept.  II ,  afew  hours  after  entering  the 
;town.  Mr.  Taylor  entered  on  his  usual  train  of  discourse,  as  to 
the  defects  of  the  external  or  historical  evidences  of  the  Christisa 
religion,  with  his  proofs  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  both 
as  to  alibi  and  anacfaroBism.  *Our  first  opponents  were  thorough 
nifllansyofthe  tribe  of  Ranters,  or  primitive  Metjiedists,  wlio,  to 
their  religious  assurance,  added  all  the  ^vulgarity  of  their  lude 
locality  or  provincialism,  such  as  we  had  not  before  met  in  soy 
other  part  of  the  country.  By  one  of  them,  in  particidar,a  tall, 
strong,  mfllan-looking  fellow,  y^e  were  astounded  with  the 
words:— ^<  Yor'e  a  liar,"  and  before  explanation  could  be  entered 
into, a  demand  was  made,  with  stentorian  voice:—''  You  sbsH 
acknowledge  that  yof^e  a  liar,'' and  ''will  you  acknowledge 
that  yor'e  a  liar.*'  AH  this  arose  firom  some  trifling  observation, 
which  this  vulgar  Christian  had  misapprehended.  The  effect 
was  such  as  better  behaved  people  would  expect ;  the  extreme 
pf  good  manners  and  good  temper  on  the  side  of  infidelity,  and 
of  bad  manners  and  bad  temper  on  the  side  of  the  Christiami, 
formed  the  most  powerful  argument  we  bad  used  agisnsl  them, 


ABditoy  heg9lLl(>  nptove  one  Mother  es  tiad  dtfeoden  of  Uieir 
cause.    The  next  daj,  we  heeid  of  a  coui^il  Imng  held  njEidojf  ;i 
very  aolenn  rebuke  ^iveo  to  the  ruffian  who  had  so  behaved  him- 
jwlf»  and  a  rebuke  with  effect,  for  he  vas  .^lent  at  all  our  further 
proceedings,  notwithstandkig  Us  conduct    was  defended  and 
Atleoipted  to  be  softened  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd.    Throqgtiout 
•our  Haddenfield  dlseussioos,  we  had  advantages  that  ^ere  not 
needed,  tnlhe  tricks,  silliness,  and  bad  manners  of  the  Christians. 
Bometiaies,  a  diity  sot,  such  as  Henry  Sunderland,  the  son  and 
^rotlier  of  a  <^rgynian,  would  insult  us,  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  unlit  he  was  turned  out  by  his  own  parly.     They 
wereaU  aahaanedof  one  another.  Not  one  of  them  behaved  well, 
and  every  one  had  something  to  4y>ndemn  in  every  other  one,    A 
young  man,  of  the  name  of  Hill,  or  Hie1d,*who  had  snore  ambir 
tieaand  conceit^  than  knowledge,  jadgnient,and  good  manoen, 
wtt  quite  uproarious  at  the  conclusion  of  every  n^etiag  we  had 
in  poblic^  and  studiously  produced  confusion,  after  every,  advan- 
-tage- we  had  exhibited  over  other  opponents.     This  young  man 
was  not  only  incapable  of  an  argument  on  his  own  part,  but  he 
was  incapable  of  understanding  one  when  put  forth  by  another ; 
for  after  very  pompously  announcing  a  stringof  half-a<-doBen4ioea- 
^ona  upon  something  he  soppbied  he  had  heard^  we  lound  that  he 
had  totally  misrepresented  wihat  he  heard,  and  had  framed  ques- 
tions upon  what  ie  had  not  heard.    Furious  ii^estienlation^  pec* 
•sonally   i^tuperative,  and   sillily  eomplimentary  to  his  gospel 
consolations  and  conjectures,  he  floundered  ihrough  his  noisy 
teasigaesy  raising  clamour  by  clamour,  aiid  delighting  In  tba 
coniteioa  which  his  own  noisy  confuaoii  had  cused.     This  was 
^rictory.    To  produce  an  uproar  that  put  a  atop  to  attention  was 
called  Christian  victory.     The  merits  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  by  the  Christians  supposed  tot>e  triable  by  the  power  of 
the  lungs  and  4he  extent  of  bad  -manners.  sWhen  they  had  not  an 
argamentto  use,  they  «ould  cry:— ^  We  have  beaten  you  ^^*  and 
thou  riot  joyously  on  a  momentary  consolation,  that  the  noise  vras 
on  tbeir  side.    The  more  sober  fnomenis  of  those  who  are  capafaie 
-ct  thouglit  must  leave  them  xMWvinced,  that,  before  qnr  dates  an^ 
^rgnmeats,  theChristian  religion  is  meritless. 

Mn.TliioifAS  SHKrannn 

^  Hudderslleld,  is-a  gentleman  who  is  not  deficient  in  the  pro- 
pensity for  theological  sparrii^,  and  held  out  a  promise,  which  ha 
has  made  good,  that  I  shouM  make  no  public  appearance  in  Hnd- 
dersfield,  without  an  opponent.  I  shook  hands  with  him,  at-a 
short  visit  which  I  made  to  Hnddersfleld,  on  a«Sunday  in  June, 
and  pledged  a  theological  battle.  Passing  by  Huddersfleld  at 
•that  time,  to  go  to  Manchester,  in  consequence  of  the  disappoint- 
nent  in  a  public  room  in  Halifiuc,  and  not  bnng'  sore  that  one 
wcooid  be  obtainlKl  in  Huddenfleld,  induced  great  exultation  m  Hr. 
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Shepherd^  and  hb  reUgkHMfKeadfttai  HuddcM^ld,  and  tlie\Mli 
were  decorated  with  the  foUowiDg*  placaid*- 

**  The  migbty  Lion  has  ran  away, 
At  Hndd»rsfield,  he  dare  not  stay. 
Last  the  Shepherd's  reason  shou*d 
Do  his  inrernal  caaae  no  good." 

News  of  this  crowing  came  to  me  at  Manchester^  early  in  Jaly.; 
bat  two  of  oar  principal  Haddersfield  friends  being  abmt  in 
Scotland,  I  waited  patiently,  and  promised' to  come  to  meet  Hr« 
Shepherd  in  good  time.  Ttie  delay  gave  a  zest  to.  the  promised 
encoanter.  Sir.  Shepherd  was  forthcoming  ^t  ovr  first  m^ti«s: 
in  Haddersfield,  bat  he  declined  any  controversy  with  Mr,  Taylor, 
4Dr  with  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  di9a»- 
sion  was  not  to  be  on  the  subject  on  which  we  as  Infidel  Missioo- 
ariessooffht  it,  but  upon  the  nature  and  properties  ^.matter; 
because  I  had  written  upon  that  subject  some  Ave  or  8Ax  yws 

•  before.  However,  it  was  not  for  me  to  shrink  from  a.  ^^^cosbioii 
.with  Mr.  Shepherd,  on  this  pound ;  for  well  1  knew  whatwookl 
'be  the  inferences  drawn,  if  1  had  not  met  him  on  his  own  ground. 
:     So,  on  the  first  evening,  it  was  proposed  that  par  second  evea- 

ing's  proceedings  sbouki  be  a  discussion  between  my^seU  aad  Bfr. 
'  Sbepherd,  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  nuUter;  and  this 

dkeussion  was  called  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  f^ilosophkal,  which  is  a 

gx^at  word  applied  to  many  little  purposes,  The  walls  of  Hod- 
.  id^rsfleki  were  on  the  Saturday,  placarded  to  this  effects  and  in  the 

.evening  oiir  place  of  meeting  was  crowded.    . 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  opened  with  a  short  onlioD 
.  by  Mr.  Taylor,  exhorting  the  company  to  use  the.  advantage  q(a 

*  candid  and  impartial  attention  to  the  arguments  to  be  advanced, 
!  and  to  judge  deliberately,  upon  a  fair  hearing  of  both  tides, 

Mr.  Shepherd  proposed  a  friend  of  his  as  diaionan,  an  eeca- 
•ionai  Methodist  pre&cber,  of  the  name  of  MaUioi^a;  anid  On  the 
other  side,  not  by  me,  for  I  was  careless  as  to  who;  was  chaicQiao, 
^miother  gentleman  was  proposed,  who  baid  a  dhow  of:  bands  in 

-  bis  favour,  and  who  sabsequentlygave  general  $kktis4ctioB. 

After  objecting  to  any  limitation  of  time  for  s{M^ing«  he  6^sn 
a  most  incoherent^  rambling  speech,  whicb lasted  near  two. hoses, 
and  which  was  more  like  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  own  per- 
sonal matter,  embellished  with  some  Voi&hire  bolls;  for  balls 
.  can  be  made  in  Yorkshire,  aa  well  as  in  Irelan^^  Mr.  Sbe|iheid 
fold  us,  that  he  could  continue  to  speak  for  a.  week  oa  tbiLt  eveii- 

-  ing,  and  that  he  earned  his  breads  and  neMer.  pui  bis  parents  to  a 
..half^nny  expence»  from  the  time  that  he.firsi  bxeathed  vital  air, 
,  and  had  now  fbr  a  lopg  time  assisted  .those  parents.  These  were 
.  mighty,  presentrmenta  of.  his  talent  to  discuss  philoaopbifially  the 

nature:  and  properties  of  matter..    Ito  propp^tioii^as.  to  maUer, 

weie  as  contradictory  a$  hia  declared  p0w«jc»  to.  ^Brn.  bis  hcead 

.  .feom  the  time  of  his  first  drawing  breath,  was  prMOmptiioas ;  aid 
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aftekr  ^omplatniag  of  the  Inflciel  Missionaries  seeking  ibe  aid  of 
money' to  woric  their  cause^  (whith  was  not  done  by  theCbristiaa 
Misnonaries,)  and  saying  that  he  had  sought  sach  a  discussion  as 
the  forthcomings  for  half  a  dozei^  years,  he  made  the  following 
statements,  bearing  upon  the  question,  which  left  me  little  more 
to  do,  than  to  contrast  one  with  another:-*- 

1.  It  would  require  the  whole  sum  of  human  intelligence  and 
life,  to  answer  the  question — what  is  matter? 

2.  Matter  constitutes  the  physical  bodies  of  the  universe. 

8.  All  analysis  of  matter  proves,  that  there  is  no  change  in  its 
physical  properties. 

4.  Motion  not  a  property  of  matter.  There  must  be  two  kinds 
of  matter  to  produce  motion.  A  violation  of  the  first  law  of 
chemistry  to  say  that  motion  is  a  property  of  matter. 

5.  Matter  cannot  be  dissolved  or  annihilated. 

6.  Matter  is  inert  and  totally  devoid  of  motion. 

7*  Matter  in  its  gaseousstate^  is  devoid  of  all  life  or  sensation. 
The  atmosphere  or  the  atoms  which  compose  it  have  no  life. 

8.  Matter,  in  its  elementary  principles,  is  devoid  of  all  intelli- 
gence. 

9.  Matter  is  devoid  of  all  inherent  properties;  the  word  tV 
-herent  defined  to  be  something  within  itself,  that  is,  not  itself. 

10.  Matter  is  perfectly  passive. 

11.  Matter  occupies  every  part  of  space  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

12.  Impossible  for  an  atom  of  this  earth  to  get  beyond  its 
influence 

13.  It  should  be  denied  that  space  is  full  of  matter,  until  it  ip 
scientifically  proved  to  be  infinite. 

14.  Space  is  space,  and  matter  is  matter. 

15.  Space  is  immoveable  and  infinitely  extended. 

16.  Earth  moves  in  a  vacuum  rather  than  in  a  medium  which 
would  obstruct. 

17.  That  which  is  infinite  must  be  an  undivided,  simple  essence. 

18.  Chemistry  has  mentioned  66  essentially  original  kinds 
of  matter. 

19.  Infinity  is  incomprehensible. 

20.  Take  a  part  of  matter  from  it,  and  you  render  infinite  finite. 

21.  That  which  is  infinite  must  be  intelligent. 

22.  That  which  is  infinite  must  comprehend  itself. 

23.  To  constitute  matter  infinite,  it  must  have  wisdom  to  con- 
trive the  vast  machinery  of  the  planets. 

Those  assumptions,  mixed  up  with  interlocutory  matter,  consti- 
tuted as  much  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  as  was  a  speaking 
to  the  question.  A  short-cut  kind  of  answer  to  him  was,  that  if 
ii  were  necessary  to  recognise  any  kind  of  infinity,  that  must  be  it 
whose  existence  was  recognised.  The  existence  of  matter  is 
recognised  by  Mr.  Shepherd ;  therefore  that  must  be  his  infinity. 
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One  thing'  admiltlfd  to  eitfet,  andtW  eiiiaii6l*te  iet  op  at  ait  itAtUfi 
for  the  one  thing  must  be  a  part  of  the  infioity ;  and  if  that  €«« 
be  not  iiifioite,  bo  other  can  be  infiDite.  Matter  then  is  iotoUe^ 
or  there  is  no  snch  a  pHnclple  as  iiffintte.  This  is  a  logical  denocH 
ttHatioD;  and  Mr/Shepberd*s  twenty  three  assumptions  may  be 
played  with  like  nine  pins,  the  one  made  to  knock  down  th0 
frthen  This  would  have  been  a  sniBcient  answer  to  all  bis  ss- 
samptions;  but  the  eompany  wanted  entertainment,  expected  a 
long  speech^  and  1  was  hi  the  right  homonr  to  expose  the  blun- 
ders of  Mr.  Shepherd^  who  1  knew  had  been,  and  withontthst 
exposure,  would  still  be  a  great  blusterer.  It  Wift  both  neoes^ 
sary  and  useful  to  shate  him,  even  to  eotting,  and  he  very  soon 
began  to  eiy  oat  about  unfair  play^  Mr.  Shepherd  and  his  vice^ 
chairman,  Malliiison,  blushed  suiltsedly* 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  something  about  planetary  motioii, 
he  spoke  of  a  rod  laid  oh  a  planet,  i^bos^  extension  should  be  iifi- 
Dite :  and  then  to  an  infinite  rod  he  supposed  two  ends,  and  a  plaiiet 
at  each  going  off,  to  form  a  right-anfl^led  triangle.  What  bef 
meant  to  illustrate  1  know  not ;  but  the  idea  of  an  mflnite  with 
two  ends,  is  a  confusion  that  belongs  to  a  religious  mind,  pre^ 
tending  to  be  philosophical. 

In  answer  to  the  assumption  thtft  motion  was  not  a  property  of 
matter,  and  that  matter  had  no  h>herent  property,  1  read  to  him 
an  account  of  the  motive  properties  of  matter  in  chrystalline  for- 
mations ;  and  called  the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  certainty, 
that  such  motions  and  formations  proceeded  from  what  Mr.  Shep- 
herd admitted  to  be  the  immutable  physical  properties  of  matter; 
ami  evidently,  not  from  any  iiftellijg^eiice  or  design,  thesanie  ph}- 
sical  circumstances  always  producing  the  same  chrystalline  forma'' 
tions,  as  instanced  in  the  atmospherical  formation  of  snow'  and 
hail,  and  in  the  congelation  of  salts* 

It  brings  us  to  the  very  root  of  superstition^  to  know  properly 
how  to  separate  and  class  the  physical  firom  the  moral  powers. 
The  latter  are  very  trifling,  and  have  no  relation  beyond  animal 
tvants  and  pleasures.  The  former  pervade,  upon. Mr.  Shepherd's 
admissions,  all  that  we  know  of  space,  are  immutable  ahdeaih* 
not  be  annihilated.  As  motions  are  generaleid  or  increased  by 
the  contact  of  bodies,  so  the  moral  gtcf^  out  of  the  physkal 
powers  and  have  nfo  other  assignable  limit.  This  is  an  idea  dr  a 
knowledge  that  should  ibduce  mankind  to  aspire  to  a  constant 
accumulation  of  moral  power,  by  learning  that  it  is  self-derivedy 
and  not  designed,  or  exteriorly  communicated,  or  c-onferred. 

The  idea  of  infinity  overthrows^  when  duly  considered,  all  the 
tdlgar  ideas  about  a  God.  Mr.  Shepherd,  in  his  22nd  proposition, 
says,  •*  that  which  is  infinite,  must  comprehend  itself.*'  Compref- 
ketUiion  is  to  be  defined  as  a  moral  power  that  can  understand, 
know,  and  grasp  something  in  all  its  properties,  as  a  whole;  boi 
heword  infinitt  must  ever  remain  indefinite,  and  being  indefinite. 
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I  be  broii|rht  mtfiio  oomfireA^nttM.  The  two  ym>td$nlJkU$e 
tkod  comprehetmon  are  utterly  irreconcilable.  Thimforc^,  tbai 
principle  which  is  called  amnipolenee  cannot  be  made  a  matdi 
for  infinity ;  because  np  second  principle  can»  be  associated  with 
infinity.    Infinity  must  be  the  one  thing  or  nothing.      .    • 

Intelligenoe  jor  design,  Iherefore,  so  far  fronv  being  a  property 
commensurate  with  matler^is  not  knowo^r  perceptible  beyond 
Ihe  animal-  world «  and  there  existing  only  conditionally  and 
temporarily,  subject  to  changes,  which  Mr.  Shepherd  can  see  H 
not  the  case  with  physical  powers. 

ir  physical  powers  be  not  subject  to  change,  the  mofal  power 
eanoot  be  operative  upon  them  on  any  extensive  sc&le,  or.  td  any 
general  end.. 

Physical  powers  or  properties  of  matter  not  berog  sob|ect  to 
ehaoge,  every. thing  is  on  that  ground  aceountedfdr;  while  the 
calling  in  of  a  moral  power,  tba(t  is  always  subject  t0  8«hange, 
wilt  account  for  nothing,,  and  leave  every  thing  uncertain  add 
unsettled.. 

"  To  constitute  matter  infinite/'  say^*Mr.  Shephei^in-  bis:  ifird 
proposition,  '*  it  must  have  wisdom  to  coii<rfV«the  vast  machinery 
of  the  universe."  Why  must  it  have  been  contrived  I  Why  sup- 
pose  its  €jb€€ne»,  nfm^eapUtence,  or  creation  ?  And  what  wisdom 
is  there  in  the  immutable  physical  •properties  olt  matter,  that  can** 
not  be  any  other  than  we  find  them  to  be  ?  We  can  only  s|>etflt 
of  fcisefomin  relation  to*  the  moral' pvinciple  of  cAoi' ce  or  ff6er<y 
and  not  in- relation  to  the  physical- prinei  pie  of  neceosity,  Man 
makes  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  in  so  doing,  makes  himself  a  fool. 
Wiedon^  can  only  be  recognised  in  relation  to  something.that  is 
not  wise;  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  is 'to  com- 
pare il  with  folly.  Man  cannot  utter  a  sentence  abdut  God,  that 
does  not  carry  with  it  an  absurdity  that  bespeaks  presumption 
and  folly-  The  word  God  may  be  substituted  for  matter,  in  Mr. 
Shepherd's  first  proposition.  It  is  as  presumptuous  to'  say  what 
.God  is,  as.  to  say  what  God  is  not.  It  is  as  rash  to  admit  as  to 
deny:  and  the  wisdom  of  mauiin  relation  to  the  word  God,  or 
mailer  as  a  whole,  or  infinity,  is  to  say  nothing  about  it,  and  to 
.make  it  no  part  of  his  life's  action  or  observance.  It  is  like  death, 
it. is  too  much  for.  him,  and  is,  consequently  to  hims  in  all  his  rela- 
tions to  life  nothings 

1  played  the  game  of  nine  pins  with  Mr.  Shepherd's  twenty-* 
4hree  propositions,  ina  variety  of  ways,,  to  the  great  ^amusement 
and  instruction  of  the  company.  I  know  no  neighbourhood  so 
;Wel|  prepared  for  a  metaphysical  discussion,  as  that  of.Hiidiiers^ 
ifi^ld..  From  ^he  time  that  Humphreys,  the  Methodistical  gap- 
wiener  was  there,  it  has  been  a  constant  theme;  and*  obt  of 
the  common. coiiv«rsi^tion,  Mr.  Shepherd  baiB  learnt  something 
4norethaq  1  expected  to  find  he  had  learnt;  and? I  can  perceive 
Ahat  be  has  Iparnt  enough  to  rob  him  of  bis  religion,  in  a  very 
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ihorl  timef  if  lie  will  proceed  id  the  iDtettigaitioa  of  the  tMat^ 
Mod  properties  of  matter,  and  make  the  proper  applicatioD  of  his 
researches  and  disooveries.  The  microscopic  observations  oo  ani" 
mal  life,  to  which  I  called  bis  attentioD,  may  teach  him,  that 
^Dimal  life,  in  the  scale  of  identical  creations,  is  as  eomraoo  and 
undesig^ued  a  process,  in  the  physical  operations  of  matter^  as  the 
creations  of  vegetable  or  mineral  identities. 

We  had  foor  pablic  meetings  in  Hnddersfield,  at  which  money 
was  taken^  Our  total  receipts  were  about  twenty  guineas ;  .and 
two  pounds  ten  sbillinga  of  that  were  given  to  the  Hodersfield 
lolirmary,  as  Mr.  Shepherd's  share  of  profits  beyond  expeoces,  on 
t;bQ  night  set  aside  for  a  discussion  with  him.  The  Christians 
manoeuvred,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  deprive  us  of  oor  pro6t8. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bromley,  the  Methodist  preacher,  pretended  to 
accept  our  challenge  for  discussion,  if  we  would  tie  ourselves  not 
to  take  any  money  in  Huddersfield,  for  our  discussions  then  or 
dver  after.  I  signed  his  papei  to  that  elTect ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got 
it,  he  drew  up  another,  which  added  neighbourhood  to  Huddm* 
field ;  and  after  that,  he  demanded  that  we  should  not  make  any 
profits  of  a  meeting  advertised  for  that  evening.  It  was  all  a  trick, 
and  after  yielding  more  to  him  than  was  prudent,  1  resented  his 
proposition  as  a  trick.  If  it  were  not  meant  as  a  trick,  let  him 
invite  us  to  come  to  Huddersfield,  when  he  is  most  at  leisure,  and 
most  prepared  to  meet  us. 

On  the  last  night  of  our  public  meeting,  the  Christians  became 

00  reckless  in  their  manners,  as  to  give  ii^ications  of  a  disposition 
to  do  some  violence ;  and  they  were  only  restrained  by  a  respect- 
able married. woman,  a  milliner  of  the  name  of  Spencer,  wbo 
got  on  the  rostrum,  and  thus  addressed  them : — 

'*  Christians  and  professors  of  religion,  1  have  been  brou^t 
up,  and  have  continued  under  the  ties  of  religion,  until  the  amVal 
ef  these  gentlemea  in  Huddersfield.  I  have  now  to  regret  tbe 
neglect  of  my  )ime  in  not  looking  soonef  into  this  important  case. 
During  the  time,  that  1  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society, 

1  endeavoured  to  live  op  to  what  I  professed;  but  finding  some 
of  my  friends  not  in  possession  of  that  morality  which  they  pro- 
fessed^ I  was  much  dissatisfied.  I  had  been  tanght,  and  coald 
not  discern  any  thing  to  the  contrary  but  in  such  lapses  on  the 
part  of  professors,  that  religion  was  the  necessary  forerunner  of 
moral  conduct  My  father  and  mother  taught  me  that  religion 
consbted  in  doing  to  others  as  I  would  they  should  do  onto  me ; 
but  I  found  the  leaders  in  my  religions  society  did  not  so  act 
My  parent  teacher  taught  me,  as  a  part  of  my  religion,  that  if 
my  enemy  smote  me,  I  was  not  to  smite  him  again ;  but  to  return 
goody  and  not  evil  for  evil.  If  I  saw  the  professors  of  religion 
practising  these  pcdnts  of  scriptnre,  I  should  then  see  the  propnsty 
of  religion.  But  instead  of  Mr.  Carlile's  meeting  with  religioBB 
people  in  Uttddenfield,haviag  convinced  me  that  religion  is  #elt 
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fboi]ded''-"by  the  condud  of  the  religieuft  peopici  to  diieiifisiM;  t- 
am  most  Tully  convinced  of  the  contrary.  1  do  not  preteiDB  to 
Bay,  that  1  have  learning  to  decide  the  nwrttA  of  thediseaflsion  be- 
tween the  parties  ^  hot  1  have  common  sense  enough  to  see,  that 
the  bratal  behaviour  of  the  Christians  is  a  proof  of  their  beinff 
on  the  weaker  side.  1  now  publiely  confess,  that  1  am  asiiamed 
of  having  ever  belonged  to  them.  And  why  insnlt  these  gentle^ 
men  about  taking  money  for  their  labour?  "Which  of  your 
preachers  labours  without  money?.  I  do  not  conskier  that  com^ 
plaint  a  Christian  principle,  or  a  doing  as  you  would  be  done  unto* 

"  I  have  bad  that  proof  of  Mr.  Carlile's  meekness  of  temper,  both 
in  private^  and  public  company,  that  I  am  convinced,  if  every 
Christian  possessed  bis  mildness,  we  should  have  a  happier  travel 
through  life.  And  if  every  man  possessed  the  sume  wish  to  do 
good  to  his  fellow-creature  that  he  possesses,  the^e  could  not  be 
that  grasfNOg  selfiishness  that  is  now  found.in  Christianity. 

*^1  wish  the  public  to  understand,  that  if  1  am  to  be  called  an 
Infidel,  it  is  not  the  Infklels  who  have  made  me  one ;  but  my 
views  have  been  chaliged  by  the  bud  behaviour  of  the  Christifim 
in  meeting  those  gentlemen.  That  alone  has  changed  me.  It 
has  made  me  look  back  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  to  see 
the  same  disposition  now  existing.  If  you,  prejudieed  Christians^ 
had  the  power,  you  would  erucify  Mr.  Carlile,  and  nail  him  td 
the  cross.  He  has  been  represented  to  me  as  a  blackboard,  but  I 
have  found  him  the  ver^  reverse.  I  fiifd  that  bis  v^ritings  have 
n<Mie  but  moral  incukations,  and  a  good  moral  effect  on  those 
who  read  and  practise  his  precepts.  And  1  conclude  by  acknow*- 
lec^ng  that  I  vrishl- was  possessed  of  his  meekness  of  temper." 
'  This  speech  completely  silenced  the  previously  outrageous 
Christians,  and  they  separated  abashed.  I  called  on  Mrs.  Spencer 
the  next  morning,  and  requested  her  to  commit  it  to  writing,  and 
the  report  which  I  give  is  her  own  report.  The  Christianity  cC 
Hnddersfield  can  never  wipe  off  the  character  we  have  made  it 
exhibit,  and  the  disgrace  we  have  brought  upon  it.  My  corres- 
pondent, from  whom  I  have  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  thia 
article,  says,  that  amungements  are  making  to  raise  an  infidel 
Chapel. 

RiOBARD  CaRXILE.    • 


REVIEW— iln  Apology  for  the  Life  and  Character  of  lh0 
eelebraied  Prophet  ^Arabia,  called  Mohammed,  or  the  lihis- 
trious.  By  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  8vo.  108  pages:  Hunter, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard  ;  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  &c. 

THKanthor  of  the  superb  and  laborious  work  on  the  Celtic  Druids, 
so  much  above  the  means  of  purchase  and  leisure  for  reading  df 
ordinary  minds,  and  so  far  aloof  from  any  deducible  utility,  or 
inferential  instruction  when  read,  has  in  this  excellent  piece  of 
history  and   of  reasoning,  condcm^nded  to  employ  his  great 
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lileaiiy  for  sone  end  and  poriiote  of  potseiaiog  ttieili^  lo  n&ke  Um 
worid  the  betters 

Bnpposing:  we  kaeW  all  abool  the  CeUie  Druids^  and  had  ar- 
rived with  the  utmost  degree  of  eonvictioD  at  all  that  Mr.  Hig- 
giosiilleiMpla  le  eAoiv  (not  to  adeiit  that  he  majp  possibly  have 
Allied  ID*,  that  attempt,  and  been  mistaken  in  that  showing)  '*  that 
the  Dmids  were  the  prie»l»of  Oriental  eoloaies^wha  emigrated 
from  Indiay^  and  were  the  introducers  of  theiiBt  or  Cadmeao 
system  of  letten,  and  the  builders  of  Stonehenge,  of  Comae,  and 
of  other  cyclopean  works  in  Asia  or  Europe;"  could  Mr.  Hig- 
gins  himself  think  that  we  should  be  possessed  of  half  the  iolor- 
mation  and  solid  matter^,  for  the  improvement  of  both  head  and 
heart,  with  which  he  enriches  ns  in  the  humblerand  cheaper  fomi 
of  this  VMlly  entertaioiqg  and  instmetive  vindication  of  the  lllus- 
trious  Arabian  f 

Should  thu  treatise  come  to  be  as  generally  read,  and  as  deeply 
perpendedi  as  it  is  moat  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  it  should  be, 
the  pale  crescent  may  yet  come  to  triumph  over  the  blood- 
stained banner  of  the  cross,  and  the  Koran  take  the  ascendant 
from  the  New  Testament  An  ingenious  mind,  under  the  iodih 
ence  of  so  much  and  no  more  than  that  inclination,  to  have  tope 
sari  of  religion  at  anf  rate,  which  is  idiosyncratic  to  the  ana- 
tomy of  Mr.  Higgins,  could  Imrdly  rise  from  the  reading  of  this 
work,  without* being  tempted  to  exclaimr.  ''Almost  thou  per-* 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Mohammedan  I" 

The  conversion  of  the  celebrated,  traveller  Buckbardt,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  University  of  Gambridge,  yet  after  the  most 
careful  enquiry,  and  mature  deliberation/  turned  Mohammedao, 
and  amidst  the  circle  ef  his  Christian  friends,  **  professed,  and 
chose  to  die  in  the  profession  of  the  faith  of  Mahomet,"  would  be 
by  no  means  solita^  or  eccentric,  were  the  naturo  of  that  faith 
lUDderstood,  or  its  claims  allowed  to  be  fiairly  represented  in  Lon- 
don—neither Christianity  nor  Unitarianism  could  stand  againstit. 
.We  are  well,  aware  of  the  ridiculous  plight  in  which  our  Chris- 
tian Missionary,  Henry  Martin,  found  himself,  upon  the  danger- 
ous experiment  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Koran,  where  the  advocates  of  the  latter  might  be  beard  in  ils 
defence.  Indeed,  Christians  in  general,  are  now  so  universally 
subdued  in  tone,  and  ifdp  cnt  with  a  conviction  of  the  suspicious 
grounds  of  their  system,  that  even  the  last  degree  of  excitement 
will  not  move  them  to  undertake  its  defence.  The  tact  of  the 
day  is  to  let  the  matter  rest,  to  make  the  best  of  the  sheep  that 
can  be  kept  in  the  fold,  without  trouble,  and  let  the  devil  take 
the  stragpglers. 

A  book  cannot  be  answered  without  being  read  ;  and  such  a 
book  as  this  of  Mr.  Higgins'  cannot  be  read,  even  by  those  who 
shall  be  most  abhorront  to  its  conclusions  and  inferences,  witboat 
fastening  on  them  remembrances,  that  will  ride  but  awkwardly  in 
ihe  same  saddle  with  Christianity.    It  will  therefore  not  be  read. 
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Thi^f  snino  "  eannbi  affofdio  keep  a  etmBtimf^"*  euiBolaflbid  to 
read  it ;  and  they  wlio6e  conseieBeeaare  in  other  people's  keepiofr, 
will  feel  no  wish  to  do  so.  The  hope  to  reach  the  public  mind 
through  the  press,  or  to  disturb  the  stasrnatioB  of  popular  preju- 
dice,  by  any  powers  of  excitement  whicn  /t lerarf  exeellenee  can 
eoranuuad,  is  beoomiogr  every  day  more  and  more  forlorn.  The 
work  does  not  exist,  npr  will  such  a  work  be  capable  of  coming' 
into  existence^  as  shall  by  director  indirect  attempt,  endanger  the 
influence  of  priestcraft. 

The  Christian  eommunity  are  no  resdersv  And  if  they  were, 
Xhe  Indtx  ea^rgatoriua,  wiiieh  is  as  prevalent  now  among 
Protestants  and  Protestant  dissenters,  as  ever  it  was  under  the 
fullest  sway  of  Papal  tyranny,  would  shelve  and  under^eounier 
any  work  whatever  that  was  likely  to  make  them  the  wiser. 
Infidelity  must  be  preaohed,-  it  will  no  longer  be  read.  One  pul- 
pit engaged  in  the  service,  will  be  more  effectual  than  a  thousand 
treatises.  Were  tfais  work  of  Mr.  Higgins  read  (as  it  is  highly 
worthy  to  be)  in  an  assembly  of  5  or  6  hundred  persons,  it  would 
produce  the  effect  his  benevolence  propounds— it  would  he  in- 
structive— it  would  be  useful — as  it  is,  we  are  competent  to  assure 
the  author,  that  his  publishers  will  never  dama^  his  work,  by 
too  frequent  wiping  off  the  dust,  or  by  suffering  it  to  lie  in  any 
part  of  their  shops,  where  it  may  get  dog's-eared.  It  will  come 
into  sale  after  8cott*a  Novels,  and  Doddridge's  Rise  add  Progress, 
shall  be  done  with. 

Mr.  Higgins  spells  the  name  of  the  Illueirume  Prophet  (for 
we  shall  no  more  call  him  Impostor)  Mohamed ;  which,  if  we 
are  to  depart  from  the  established  and  agreeable  sound  of  Uahomety 
as  used  by  Voltaire,  Dean  Prideaiix,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
in  common  parlance,  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  sound  every 
where,  seems  not  to  be  borne  out  by  sufficient  authority.  The 
proper  spelling  is,  Mohammed  with  two  m'«,  necessarily  bring- 
ing the  emphasis  on  the  middle  syllable ;  or  as  it  would  be  the 
first,  were  the  word  printed  agreeably  to  its  Arabic  signification. 
Mo  Ahmed.  Mr.  H.  frequently  uses  the  word  Mohamc^anism,  as 
common  with  AfoAamme(/t«m,  which  is  authenticated  by  Sals  ; 
and  except  in  one  passage,  (p.  106)  continually  falls  into  the 
error  of  putting  M%isnelmen  as  the  plural  of  Musselman,  which 
is  just  such  another  absurdity  as  to  write  Romen  for  Romans, 

Mr.  Higgins  pays  the  early  Christian  writers  the  pretty  com- 
pliment of  calling  them  '*  the  greatest  liars  upon  earth/'  p.  74 — 
a  compliment  which  those  who  know  most  of  them  will  feel  least 
disposed  to  dispute,  yet  by  some  sort  of  arithmetic,  though  all  he 
knows  or  any  man  on  earth  can  know  of  Christianity ,  most  nedes^ 
sarily  rest  on  the  honour  and  veracity  of  those  greatest  liars  upon 
earth  ;  he  contrives  to  bring  himself  into  the  reckoning  a^  a 
Christian,  and  either  believes,  or  make  believe  that  he  believes, 
that  there  is  something  in  it.  He  is  particularly  angry,  though 
not  without  reason  enoughjagainst  priests  of  all  sorts.  But  il  he 
•  The  riCTer  tf>  be  forgoilcn  saying  of  Arch'icacon  Paley. 
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believe  in  no  |>&rt  of  t6e  Christian  religion^  while  he  holds  <Nrf 
such  an  afiTectation  that  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  him;  i^  he  ii6 
priest  himself  f  The  mete  qoafrel  against '*on^  Join;  ^«e,9even," 
(as  it  has  become  a  technicality)  and  the  innocent  trash  of  sob- 
stantiation  and  the  trinity,  kept  np  by  a  man  who  does  noi  belteve 
that  Ratoheud'^nd'bloadff  bones ^C9jne  to  life  again  (or  by  a  man 
Who  does)  is  impotency  itself  personified;  Every  way  it  is  con- 
temptible. 

But  it  is  downright  not  true,  and  a  demonstrable  otttn^ 
against  the  face  of  fact  apparent/  when  to  save  the  craft  at^e 
expence  of  the  craftsmen,  or  for  any  other  piece  of  injastice,  it  b 
pretended  that  Rawhead  himself,  in  the  proper  tellings  of  the 
Btory,  was  no  better  friend  to  the  craftsmen  than  Mr.  Higgins. 

To  be  sure,  like  all  other  priests,  the ''  high-priest  of  salvation'' 
could  rail  bitterly  enough  at  priests  that  were  higher  than  him* 
self,  or  were  rather  disposed  to  call  hiili  over  the  coals,  than  to 
join  booty  with  him  in  the  common  villainy.  Mr.  Higgles  most 
lend  us  his  spectacled,  or  put  out  our  eyes  to  hinder  us  from  seeing 
that  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  a  eystem  of  priestcraft 
from  first  to  lotst — ^that  his  hero  is  represented  as  jnvesting 
bis  immediate  disciples  with  the  power  of  forgiving  sins-*  that  be 
avowed  and  practised  through  the  whole  tenure  of  the  legend, 
the  principle  of  deceiving  the  people''  and  wrought  his  miracles 
(that  is,  if  he  ever  existed,  and  wrought  any  at  all)  to  subserve 
the  ambition  and  gratify  the  avarice  of  priests — *'  see  thou  saif 
nothing  to  any  man,  but  go  show  thyself  to  the  priest,  and 
pay*'  (I  Mark,  44),  was  the  butt-end  of  his  argument,  and  tbb 
.sole  end  for  which  the  wicked  conceit  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  machine,  first  entered  priestly  heads. 

Mr.  Higgins  in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  others 
less  worthy  of  notice,  sits  nearer  cheek-by-jowl  to  the  pulpit  than 
he  is  aware  of.  It  will  b#  when  ive  can't  read  ourselves,  that  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  be  persuaded  of  the  sublimity  of  the  Koran, 
and  of  the  transcendant  excellence  of  the  character  of  Jesus — 
•*  We  cannot  find  il— 'tis  not  in  the  bond !" 

It  is  however  an  invaluable  service  done  to  the  cause  of  tnitb, 
to  have  rescued  the  character  of  Mohammed  from  the  aspersions 
of  Christian  malevolence,  and  to  have  exposed,  as  our  author  has 
done,  the  unprincipled  and  conscienceles  mendacity,  to  which 
Christian  writers  will  have  recourse,  where  their  object  is  (as  they 
suppose)  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  their  own  system,  by  dark* 
ening  every  thing  that  surrounds  it. 

It  is  an  actual  benefit  conferred  on  the  public  mind,  to  disabose 
it  of  the  priest-propagated  falsehood,  that  Mohammedism  was 
the  religion  of  the  sword  :  since  '^  it  was  embraced  by  nations 
which  never  felt  the  force  of  the  Mohammedan  arms,  and  even 
by  those  which  stripped  the  Arabians  of  their  conquests,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  sovreignty  and  very  being  of  their  Khalifs."  (Sale^ 
Mr  Higgins  professes  to  "  abstain  from  giving  any  account  of,  or 
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ecit> jiag  Ibe  diagHftlHig  trash  which  has  b«A  n^Uen  fe4)et|i||g 
the  eh«a«tor  And  oondaol  of  liohammody  by  th«  Ohristiaa  priestfi; 
some  of  them  (Dr.  Pridettux  for  iostiuiiee,)  men  of  ^^at  leariiiog 
and  high  fespeotability»  men  wbo»  iadeed  ought  to  h^ve  beea 
ahove  saeh  eonduot,  but  whose  seal  in  this  case  has  actually 
destroyed  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  as  it  shmld  sc^m, 
taken  away  froni  them  the  nse  of ^  their  nndeistandiiigs. 

We  lose,  however,  a  fine  moral  lesson  by  this  politic  (b? bear- 
ance  of  Mr.  Higgins,  ''  lest  the  Christian  reMgioQ  shoald  be 
wovnded  by  the  infamous  behaviour  of  its  professors/'  Why 
diqald  it  not  be  wounded,  seeing  it  hath  taught  its  professors  np 
better  I  Or.  why  should  those  who  labour  in  the  generous  biisi- 
aes8.of  reforming  a  priest-ridden  people,  be  deprived  of  the  eofmof 
htioii  to  be  derived  from  comparing  the  vituperative  and  scan- 
^laloQS  representations,  which  have  been  heaped  upM  the  best 
moD  that  ever  breathed,  wiA  the  justice  which  late  posterity,  has 
done  them  f  It  is,  at  length,  aOhristian  owns,  that  the  life  of 
^Mahomet  was  that  of  aherot-his  death  was  that  of  a  philosopher. 

1^  Descended  from  the  most  honourable  tribe  of  Arabia,  and 
from  the  noblest  family  of  that  tribe,  yet  distress  and  poverty 
weie  the  only  portion  which  be  inherited^  The  bounty  of  Nature 
however,  and  the  exquisite  endowments  with  virhieh  she  had  ao 
liberally  adorned  the  ftttune  prophet  and  monarch  of  Arabia, 
abundantly  oompeosated  for  the  unkindness  of  fortnaeu  (Gfraoe- 
fnl  in  his  person,  easy  and  insinuating  in  his  manners,  aod  en- 
dowed with  a  greatness  of  mind,  which  could  brave  the  jterms 
of  edvessity,  and  rise  superior  to  the  disadvantages^  ol  an  ilhlerale 
education,  he  was  in  possession  of  aoaomplishmeats  move  vakiable 
ia  themselves,  and  capable  of  producing  move  illustrious  efBacts» 
than  all  that  influence  of  wealth,  or  the  authority  of  .hereditary 
power,  could  have  bestowed.'.'  Such  is  the  character  at  leii^g^ 
given  of  Mahomet,  by  Dr.  White,  in  his  function  as  Bampton 
'  Lectairar,  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  Our  improvement  will 
result  from  thejoxta-position  of  the  character  of  the  same  indi- 
Yidiial,  as  drawn  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  what  is  called  bis 
golden  tieatise  on  holy  DYTNa*  fNota,  Mr.  PrinUft,  don*ts§t 
me.  up  an  L,  ia^Uad  of  a  Dyfar  the  eapiial  of  that  laat'^ord,) 
**  God  was  pleased  to  suffer  a  villain,  a  vicious,  abda  base,  epileptic 
perwm,  to  set  up  a  religion  which  hath  filled  aU  the  eea£er 
parts  of  Asia,  and  much  of  Africa,  and  some  pasta  o^  Europe; 
aa  that  the  greatest  number,  of  men  and  women,  born  ia  so 
many  kiogdons  ^nd  provinces,  anainfoUibly  made  Mahometnas, 
stfangers  and  enemies  to  Christ,  by  whom,  alone  we.  can  be.  save^. 
This  consideration  is  extremely-  s^d,  v(hen  we  remember!  how 
UDivmai  add  how  greatan  evil^  it  is  that  so  many  miltioa&o&sons 
and  daughters  are  born  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  de^le  to 
eternal  ages."  p.  42.  Sad  enough !  but  not  so  absurd,  at  any  rate, 
as  for  Christian  Mr.  Higgins  to  recommend  the  Hindoo  doctrine 
that  God  is  equally  present  (aye,  that  he  is ! !)  '^  with  the  Jew  in 
the  synagogue,  the  Christian  in  the  church,  the  Mohammedan 
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In  the  niiditioe»  and  tbe  Brahtfin  ia  the  temple:^  and  to'advii^  tin 
Mohanmieaao  friend  to  ''reBMin  content  with  the  veUgKULof  hk 
enceston/'  p..  108,  which,  if  it  were  goodadvice^  what  an  oar 
gospel-propagnfon  doing!  And  what  is  the  whole  fe-ila about 
salvatioDy  but  a  hoax  I  and  what  is  Mr.  Higgins'  Unitariansm, 
botaebeall  and  what  is  religion  but  a  &ree?  and  what  isthe 
gospel,  even  if  it  were  trae,  bat  a  chip  in  porridge?  andwhai^ie 
the  sticklers  for  the  goapel,  bot  fools  enough  to  < 
chip  than  for  the  pomdbe  t 

The  pretence  that  MahoaMt  deakMi  thai  wonen  I 
reAised  to  them  an  eqoal  dignilgr  with  men  in  tbia  life,  udeqasi 
rights  and  claims  on  the  joys  of  Ptoadbe,  though  se  long  Iceptvp, 
-and  palmed  on  public  credulity,  can  nowno  longer  be  maintained. 
The  Koran  is  laid  open  to  the  ordinsry  JSng^ish  reader,  noUun^ 
of  the  kind  is  found  in  \U  This  book  iS'  the.  rule  of  hkikia  ths 
whole  of  northern  Africa,  from  mount  ftdar,  tu  tbe  daseKoT 
fiarca,  the  whole  of  Egypt,  the  coast  of  tlieBim>|rian  S«a,le 
the  eactent  of  six  bundled  leagues ;  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  all  the 
countries  round  the  Blackandii^e  Caspian  Seas<exeeptii^  Aitn- 
can)  the  whole  empire  of  Htndostan,  all  Persia,  a  gaeat  part  of 
Tartary,  and  in  Europe;  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Bulgnria,  Serris, 
Bosnia,  Greece:  and  Mr.  Gibbon  obsenres, ''  that  but  for  thetimelj 
victory  of  Charles  Martel  over  the  invading  army  of  the  Saraeeos 
of  Spain,  all  Fnnce  might  have  been  Muometaaized,  and  efen 
our  English  Oxford  have  ultimately  been  .distinguished  by 
mosques  in  lieu  of  temples.''  As  it  is,  however,  tbe  oelebrsted 
Christian  Bmgle  calculates  the  proportion  of  Mohammedam  to 
.Christians,  as  six  to  tve.  And  when  it  is  taken  into  the  aceoost 
that  Mohammedans  read  their  book,  and  that  the  numbers  cm 
itheir side,  are  not  made upof  millions  that  are  taken  into  the 
account,  as  Atheists,  Materialists,  Jews,  and  Deists,  are  oo  the 
other,  the  disparity  will  look  still  grimmer  against  Christisoitj. 
The  Christian  cause,  in  the  countries  in  which  Ohristiaoity  is 
believed. first  to  have  originated,  reclaims  not<an  inch  of  itsloit 
.ground  in  a  century.  A  ungle  mosque  in  London  would  bank- 
rapt  a  thousand  gospel-shops  in  a  twelvemonth.  There  wooid 
not  be  found  a  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  nor  an  Unitarisa 
priest  in  England,  that  wonld  have  a  word  to  say  for  the  NewTes- 
tament,  where  the  Koran  should  have  fair  play.  .Christianity  is  the 
kgst  religion  upon  eaith  that  will  bear  looking  into»  or  abide  coa- 
*  troversy.  There  never  was  another  m  the  world  so  bare  of  evi- 
dence, and  so  forlorn  of  argument  The  gospels  will  do  to  be 
preached  where  nobody  may  be  allowed  to  ask  questions— to  be 
asserted  where  nobody  may  contradict  them— to  be  defended 
where  nobody  may  assail  them— and  so  would  Mother  Buneb'i 
fairy  Tales. 

JI.T. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  DlSCOUaaS, 
Oh  H&Mmr. 
Men  and  BuKTHRKN—Haviag  thoroughly  studied  all  tbepbe* 
nomena  of  human  sentiments  and  aifectionsy  as  developed  iu  the 
natural  history  of  man,  and  on  that  studv  determined  our  con- 
YicGoBs  of  the  reasonableness  and  duty  of  philanthropy.  That  is, 
(as  I  am  sore  1  may  say  of  the  regular  members  of  Uiis  Society  of 
Universal  Benevolence,  and  as  I  must  take  it  for  granted  with 
raspeel  to  those  who  now,  for  the  first  time,Tisit  our  Areopagus) 
knowing  and  feeling  What  a  duty  of  loving-kindnesses^  universal 
eoortesy,  and  everlastix^  friendship  we  owe  4o  mankind,  as  men ; 
and  above  all  to  those  who  are  of  mankind  the  most  sacred  source 
and  fountain,  the  mothers  of  our  race,  beyond  wliose  height  in  the 
scale  of  moral  worth,  the  spedes  cannot  rise,  and  in  whose  de* 
gradations  the  whole  species  is  degraded. 

So  Tegardin|^;  as  I  trust  we  do,  the  ppreat  family  of  the.  human 
race ;  and  having  instructed  ourselves  m  ihe  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble principles  of  science>wliicb  constitute  that  great  and  ev«r- 
loBtinglaw  offightefm9ne$s,liBdiDg  upon  aU  rational  beings, 
and  from  the  obligation  of  which  the  almighty  power  4>f  God  him- 
self, is  not,  because  it  cannot  be  expected.  We  come  now  to 
consider  what  ^'nei/>Ie  of  ocltoti  may  most  effectually  and  con- 
stantly determine  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  brin^  these 
principles  of  science  into  action  upon  all  the  relations  of  social  life. 
<—r-That  principle,  we  shall  now  show  yon  lo  be,  the  principle 
of  HONOUR ;  6t  which,  if  a  man  hath  no  proper  sense,  it  would  be 
difficolt  to  find  out  what  else  it  is  in  the  world,  that  he  ha»  a 
proper  sense  of. 

It  may  be  asked,  ^'  do  we  suppose  a  man  to  hare  no  eanseience, 
no  hop^  and  fears  of  consequences  to  himself  in  a  future  state — 
no  sufficiently  determining  infiuence  upon  his  mind,  of  a  regard  to 
his  interests  In  this  world :  or  no  religion  1"  The  eai^  solution  of 
the  question,  is— suppose  a  full  sense  of  honour  and  of  the  eternal 
fitness  and  obligation  of  honourable  conduct,  present  to  his  mind, 
of  what  that  his  interests^  his  conscience,  or  his  religion  could  dic- 
tate that  was  morall v  good,  could  he  be  deficient  ^  Suppose 
him  totally  devoid  of  Aonottr,  what  securities  should  we  think 
that  his  iLteresI^,  his  conscience,  or  his  religion  would  supply  in 
its  place? 

Before  we  lay  down  our  lines  of  demonstration  for  the  estab- 
lishing the  theorem  which  we  have  propounded — **  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  alone,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  .i^inst  the  com- 
mission of  unworthy,  base^  or  wicked  actions,  and  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  ;the  practice  of  all  virtue.  We  havje  to  define,  what, 
by  the  principle  of  honour,  is  to  be  understood ;  and  to  prove  the 
defectiveness  and  impotence  of  all  other  pretended  incentives  to 
virtue  and  restraints  from  crime,  where  the  principle  of  honour  is 
wholly  wantinff. 

By  the  principle  of  honour,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  passion- 
ate concern  which  the  honourable  jnanhath^  to  stand  well  in  his 
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own  reckoning  j  and  io  have  that  reckoning  audited  and  apprared 
by  other  men  whom  he  judgaib  welL  1  repeat  this  defioiiioDy 
becaose  an  over^igbt  of  it  in  any  part  of  our  tatiociaatioQ  woaM 
jbiing  material  error  into  our  problem~Tbe  principle  of  hoaonr, 
18»  "  thai  pQ$9ioM$e  amcem  vAick  on  honourable  man  hath  to 
M^and  well  inhi$  own  reckoning,  and  to  have  that  reckomg 
audited  and  approved  bu  other  men  of  whom,  he  j^udgeth  wfU^" 
The  definitiont  yon  will  steadily  observe,  requites,  that  the 
concern  which  the  booQurable  man  feeleth  in  both  the  respscts 
predicated,  be  ^pasoumaU  cpncem,  that  is,  such  as  his  mind  is 
much  and  powerdUly  a^Tect^  by.  For  it  is  not  possible^  bm  that 
any  man  would  rather  be  s^tisflqd  witU  (limseU  and  have  oth^r 
(people  satifQed  with  buin,  thai^  )y4*  And  even  they  who  pvo^ 
^Rfbat  they  c^U  higher  pf inciple^,  and  holdthisprincipieQ(||Qnw, 
to  be  but  a  suspicious  and  doubtful  influence  \  have  i^  objection 
to  it  as  a  sulpdiajy  i^nd  secondary  stimulus  to  virtue  >^St^]^  of 
1lonQ^r,  what  n^  ^rd  Ba^on  aaid  t^  forlune> 

'*  If  she  frowns*-!  «cpm  tq  voo  her» 
But  if  she  smiles,  I  will  be  cltfl  to  her.- 
Put  it  is  more  than  this  indiflterence,  it  is  the  intensity  of  the 
«ffbctiott,  that  constitutes  honour.  Nor  is  the  principle  considered 
^  perfect,  hut  when^and  in  whom,  it  is  inteose,  paramount  to  sll 
ten^ideratioos,  and  dearer  than  tiib  itself. 

•*  It  wtti  not  bear  ft  rivai  in  its  throne, 
Bot  ro%os  tiffeboaiidqd,  lawlots,  sod  aloae.** 
.  The  prinoip^  of  honour,  inthaiaisft  bfancji  of  il,  wbloh  »• 
Upoets  a  roan*8  standing  well  with  kimselC  U  perhapa  no  whm 
batlsr  expreaied.  than  in  that  subyme  remonstrance  of  the  naMe 
youth  to  his  patron,  in  Douglas:— 

<t  To  th^  Uego  \9^  of  my  dosr  psti,te  \m& 

I  owe  a  subjects  homage ;  but  e'en  him. 

Am!  his  high  arbilrallon,  IM  reject; 

Within  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord, 

HoDoor,  sole  judgo  and  omyico  of  itself. 

\t  ny  free  S|Hieeb  offend  you,  ^oblo  Uc4« 

ReToko  your  fafours,  and  let  roe  go  ^^ 

*  Hence  as  I  came,  alone,  bqt  not  dishonoured. 

*  The  second  and  never  to  be  separated  branch  of  honour,  the 
Conformation  of  our  own  conscieoces  by  the  audit  and  approval  of 
other  men,  is  couched  in  an  apothegm  which  commands  the  ad- 
mission of  all  parlies,— '<  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  deeds."  .        * 

*  For,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  goodness  and  virtue  are 
Yiot  a  nature  generally  to  be  mistaken  by  mankind.  For  all  tbe 
\lepravity  that  some  melancholy  visionaries  have  seen  or  flipcied 
In  par  nature,  it  was  nevpr  come  to  such  a  pass,  but  tt>at  virtue 
must  still  have  had,  and  held,  the  prerogative  over  Vice,  and  the 
assurance  of  preference  and  esteem  in  the  judgments  of  meo, 
above  vice  with  alHts  appliances  and  means  to  boot.  And  i^w  *" 
Essential  branch  and  predicament  of  v?rtue,  to  hold  mankinddear 
in  our  alTections  and  honourable  in  our  judgment  And  so  mr  as 
we  do  so,  (and  so  far  we  are  virtuous,)  it  will  always  be  impos- 
sible but  that  their  good  opinion  should  be  of  high  price  and  coo- 
sideration  to  us.     Whicl^,  were  it  not,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
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god  a  reiisoii  why  a  man  should  care  what  bis  conduct  was^  8q 
Ibat  it  served  his  own  immediate  purposes.       ^ 

The  solitary  approbation  of  bur  own  consciences,  though  it  be 
the  material  and  first  consideration  of  the  sentiment  of  honour,  is 
fn  the  nature  of  things  iiot  a  sufficient  criterion  of  the  reality  of 
bar  virtue*  We  may  be  much  mistaken.  We  see  and  know  other 
people  to  be  so,  and  have  therefore  some  reason  for  caution^  that 
^e  give  not  too  much  credit  to  ourselves.  The  worst  crimes 
that  have  ever  been  committed,  have  been  committed  full  of^ 
sub  specie  bond,  under  an  appearance  of  good,  or  at  least  under 
a  notion  that  they  were  not  ci^mes,  or  not  so  grievous  crimes  as 
they  really  were. 

Conid  we  conceive  it  possible  that  a  man  should  be  good  and 
virtuous  as  his  being  so  concerned  himself  alone,  without  any  de- 
sire to  be  known  ami  recognised  a#  a  virtuous  man,  by  other  jiey- 
sons— -what  thanks  would  virtue  and  goodness  owe  to  him? 
Would  he  not  appear  to  be  their  enemy,  rather  than  their  friend ; 
and  what  would  be  worse-;— their  enemy,  without  a  cause  ? 

But  while  the  nature  of  man  is,  what  it  is,  so  wonderfully  con- 
stituted to  be  wrought  on  by  example,  and  swayed  by  imitation  ; 
•ome  degree  ^f  display  of  our  virtue ;  yes,  and  a  gpod  deal  of 
^plaj  of  it,  the  more  the  better,  is  a  debt  of  charity,  a  debt  of 
joBtiee,  a  return  which  we  owe  to  society,  as  a  rental  for  our 
living  in  it  Society  being  always  so  much  the  better  for  the 
grea^  quantity  of  virtue,  that  appears  in  it,  and  iione  the  better 
for  any  of  that  part  of  its  stock  of  virtue,  which  does  not  appear* 
:  Tirloe,  is  reason.  Reason,  is  comparison,  and  comparison  there 
can  be  none,  where  any  man's  one  judgment  only,  is  all  that  is 
appealed  to.  So  that  though  the  first  branch  of  hoppurable  sen? 
tiineiit,  thd  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  vrill  serve  to 
support  and  comfort  us,  where  our  actions  and  motives  are  slan- 
derously reported,  or  ignorantly  misapprehended  by  others ;  yet 
with  that  testimony  alone,  no  man  can  or  ought  to  rest  en- 
tirely satisfied.  The  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  is  a  sort 
of  dfaflt  upon  himself,  which  he  indeed  may  know  to  be  a  good 
cue,  but  till  he  can  get  it  accepted,  it  is  not  negociable.  It  is  a 
juedieioe  onIy»  the  very  necessity  of  wiiich,  implies  a  state,  of 
Ackness  an^  disorder,  from  which  a  man  would  naturally  desire 
to  reeover,  and  so  to  have  done  with  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
bat  a  4im  light,  whose  nature  we  do  not  know,  whose  guidance 
we  canoptentirely  tnftt,  yet  sufficient  to  alleviate  the  gloom 
while  agood  man  s  character  may  be  for  a  season,  (but  it  wjU 
.only  be  for  a  season)  under  the  eclipse  of  unjust  accusation  •  till 
'the  broaku9g  forth  of  the  full  day  of  his  vindicated  honour,  wbei^ 
oDceagain — 

*•  Wifin  from  hti  heart  the  tears  of  joy  shall  flowj 
And  vlrtne  triumph  o'er  rememhered  woe." 

When  the  prospect  of^uch  an  ultimate  vindication  iseniicply 
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lost,  aodout  of  sight,  the  honourable  heart  is  no  .longer  equal  to 
the  conflict  with  so  gigantic  an  affliction,  and  death  itself  is  ap- 
prehended to  be  preferable,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  so  to  the  agonies 
of  a  wounded  spirit ;  God !  save  us  from  them ! 

There  is  no  case  of  human  suffering,  that  can  touch  us  with  a 
finer  feeling  of  generous  sympathy,  than  that  of  a  ,  noble  mibd, 
writhing  under  the  sense  of  dishonour.  The  tragic  Muse  has 
brought  forth  all  her  powers  of  effect,  upon  us,  by  pourtrayingtbe 
mighty  distress,  and  every  heart  aches  at  the  delineated  sorrows 
of  the  son  of  the  elder  Brutus,  looking  to  death  as  the  only  alle- 
viation, his  sense  of  wounded  honour  could  expect : 

"  For  In  my  mve  I  'scape 
AH  those  affroDts  whicb  I  In  life  miiitlook  for. 
All  ^bose  reproaches  which  the  eye,  and  fingers. 
And  tongues  of  Rome,  will  daily  cast  upon  me : 
From  whom  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mine, 
£agh  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  tl^n  dyin{r- 
Besides,  I  'scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience. 
Which  would  for  ever  raclc  me  with  remembrance. 
Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night ; 
<}astingny  blotted  honour  in  the  way. 
Where'er  my  melancholy  thoughts  should  lead  me." 

Understanding  this  principle  of  honour,  to  be  thus  powerful  as 
a  stimulus  to  virtue,  so  consolatory  under  a  sense  of  unjust  asper- 
sion and  slander,  and  of  such  tremendous  power  to  punish  the 
sensitive  mind,  whenever  its  sacred  sanctions  have  been  violated. 
'.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  place  of  advance  apon  the 
theorem  I  am  attempting  to  establish— which  is. 

To  prove  the  defectiveness  andlmpotence  of  all  other  pretended 
incentives  to  virtue,  and  restrunta  from  crime— where  we^svppose 
the  principle  of  honour,  to  be  wholly  wanting. 

All  those  other  pretended  incentives  to  virtue  and  restraints 
from  crime,  (as  far  as  they  can  be  well  understood)  are  meifs 
supposed  hopes  and  fears  as  to  consequences  of  their  conduct  to 
themselves  in  a  future  state,  their  regard  for  their  best  interests 
in  this  world,  which  I  believe  every,  body  acknowledges  is  at 
least  the  more  tangible  of  the  two,  their  conscience,  and  4heir 
religion. 

These  motives,  any  of  these,  but  especially  a  happy  concur- 
renoeof  them  all,  are  supposed  to  be  (he  only  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  determine  men  to  propriety  of  conduct  in  life,  and  te  cob- 
trol  their  passions  from  excesses,  which,  if  these  motive  werenot 
influential  upon  them,  would  get  the  better  of  reason,  and  trample 
hofu^r  in  the  dust. . 

Now  all  the  motives  which  the  science  of  morals  recognizes, 
are  motives  of  logic ;  and  have  neither  the  more  nor  leas  weight, 
by  whomsoever  urged,  on  whomsoever  impotent,  or  on  whomsoever 
effectual;  there,  being  just  so  much  reason  for  acting  inaeer- 
tai  nway,   rather  Ihan  in  any  other  way,  as  tbere  appears  to  be^ 
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and  where,  the  reason  does  not  appear,  to  the  noind  that  should 
adopt  either  the  one  or  the  other,  there  is  do  reason  at  all.  It'* 
lanspaage  isalways  that  of  calm  and  indiflTerent  demonstration. 
'*  Vori  ig  in  the  north"  You  may  travel  to  the  south  if  you  please ; 
but  if  you  do,  it  will  not  be  at  York  that  yoju  will  arrive.  Such 
and  such  proceedings  are  conducive  to  happiness:,  leave  them 
aiope  if  you  will,  or  adopt  the  direct  contrary,  you  have  only  to 
settle  your  own  reckoning. 

But  all  supernatural  motives  con^e  to  us  pampered  with  a 
shrewd  suspicion  of  an  origination  iQ  the  interests  or  pmrposes  of 
lihe  adviser^ 

**  II  is  the  irnve  skilfid  macon,  that  suggests  his  opioSon, 
That  nothing  but  stone  can  secure  the  dominion. 
The  carpenter  says,  that  tho*  that  is  well  spoke, 
It  is  better  by  far  to  defend  it  with  oak. 
The  currier  wiser  than  both  these  together, 
Is  certain  and  sure,  that  there's  nothing  like  leather.** 

I  But  there  is  surely  no  more  prevalent  error  in  all  the  world/ 
pot  one  in  nature  more  gross,  nor  of  detection  more  palpable,  than- 
Ibe  eternally  reiterated  pretence  of  the  operation  of  motives  upon 
men,  which  motives,  upon  a  fair  examination,  will  be  found  never 
to  h^ye  operated  upon  any  one  man  in  all  the  world,  that  had  a 
bead  on  his  shoulders.  Of  these  pretended  motives,  are  ail  those 
of  the  supernatural  order,  the  bopes  and  fears  especially,  which 
men  are  supposed  to  entertain  of  consequences  in  another  world 
that  shall  follow  upon  their  conduct  in  this. 

Take  away  and  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders^ 
gay  they,  (and  for  God's  sake,  do  but  observe  how  it  is  alw&ya 
about  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  that  they,  than  whose  minds 
there  never  was,  nor  never  could  be,  any  lower  orders,  are  most 
anxiously  concerned)  yes,  say  they,  take  away  from  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  (that  is  meaning  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  work 
hard  and  be 'starved  for  it)  all  fear  of  being  damned  as  well  as 
being  starved,  and  there's  no  crime  that  they  would  not  commit ; 
they'd  lose  all  respect  for  the  powers  that  be,  and  plunge  into 

snch  a  desperate  degree  of  vice  and  depravity,  that  they'd  — * ^ 

not  work  quite  so  hard,  and  not  be  starved  either. 

The  supposition  of  such  a  vast  increase  of  crime,  if  it  were  not 
fbr  the  restraint  of  such  motives,  upon  the  minds  of  persons  most 
likely  to  commit  crimes,  is  founded  upon  such  an  extraordinary 
soritea  of  logical'  absurdities  and  contrjadictions,  as  one  would 
think  could  hardly  have  been  put  together  in  the  recollections  of 
«ny  mind  that  was  perfectly  awake  in  its  recollections.  For  first, 
^ere  is  in  such  a  supposition,  the  wild  vagary  of  a  conceit,  that 
the  state  of  society  could  be  vastly  worse  than  it  is,  and  that  if 
heaven  and  and  hell  didn't  help  us  in  some  way  or  other,  we 
should  not  find  wit  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  that  if 
xobbing  and  killing  were  the  order  of  the  day,  we  should  exactly 
4ie  still  to  be  robbed  and  killed. 

Then  there  is,  the  always  kind  and  liberal  calculation,  that  it 
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it  only  those  on  whose  minds  such  motives  are  supposed  to  be 
most  influential,  that  would  be  likely  to  commit  such  crimes.  The 
more  intelligent,  who  see  through  the  pretence  and  despise  it, 
are  those  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  feared ;  there'd  be  no' 
gentlemen  thieves,  no  right  honourable  cut-throats,  no  squire 
and  nobleman  villains;  no  devil,  no  damnation  for  a  gentleman. 
It  is  the  poor,  the  poor!  O  the  poor  poor,  that  must  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them ;  O  happy  they,  the  most  contented  poor» 
contented  ¥rith  rags  ai&d  righteousness,  broken  victaals  and 
salvation. 

It  is  supposed,  that  men's  minds  will  yield  to  the  weaker  and 
less  pressing  apprehension  of  remote  and  only  possible  pnnish- 
roent^  after  they  have  resisted  and  overcome  the  fear  of  imme- 
diate, intelligible,  and  infallible  retribution. 

It  is  supposed,  that  in  remembering  the  denunciations  of  a  future 
vengeance,  they  will  forget  the  plMges  and  assurances  of  com- 
promise and  negociation  for  pardon  and  forgiveness,  by  which  all 
denunciations  of  Aiture  vengeance  are  accompanied,  andsode^ 
feated  of  their  purpose,  for  the  chance  of  being  damned  for  any 
particular  crime,  being  weighed  against  an  e(|ual  chance  of  re^ 
penting  at  the  eleventh  hour,  like  equal  weights  thrown  into 
both  scales,  leaves  the  balance  jost  as  it  Was»  and  there  is  nothing 
lo  preponderate  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  nothing  to  deters 
.  mine  the  man's  conduct,  and  therefore  no  motive  at  all. 

Or  if  there  be  some  minds,  whose  natural  timidity  would  be 
overawed  and  restrained  by  such  apprehensions,  vehy  they  surely 
are  the  minds  to  which  such  apprehensiotts  would  be  least  neces^ 
sary,  as  being  most  likely  to  vield  to  the  inferior  force,  but  snpe^ 
nor  argument,  of  rational  and  intelligible  suggestions. 

It  is  supposed,  that  men  may  be  frightened  into  virtue,  and  be 
made  wise  in  action,  by  being  made  fools  in  understandins* ;  and 
to  crown  the  chain  of  absurdities,  it  must  be  supposed,  that  we 
shall  shut  our  eyes  against  the  glaring  fact,  which  eveiy  page  of 
history  records  of  past  ages,  and  which  every  intelligent  observer 
in  the  world,  witnesses  of  our  own,  that  the  most  enormous 
crimes  are,  and  always  have  been  committed  by  the  most  super- 
,  stitious  people  ;  and  that  it  is  they,  on  whose  minds  the  apprehen- 
sion of  future  consequences  is  the  strongest,  that  have  been  least 
restrained,  either  by  those  apprehensions,  or  any  other,  from  the 
most  terrible  enormities. 

The  thirtv  conspirators  who  fell  on  Stanislaus  Augnstus,  in  the 
year  1771  >  had  received  the  sacrament,  to  prepare  them  for  that 
pious  butchery. 

The  assassins  of  Storza  of  Medici,  prepared  themselves  by 
prayer  and  fasting,  for  their  holy  undertaking;  and  'twas  but  the 
other  day,  that  the  murderer  of  Mary  Minton  was  caught,  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  perpetration  of  that  savage  deed,  in  an  evan- 
gelical chapel,  listening  to  the  consolation  of  the  gospel,  ind 
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•lining  the  pang«  of  coDscieace  in  the  excited  raptures  of  an  en- 
Ibusiastical  devotion. 

Apd  if  these  motives,  supposed  as  they  always  are,  to  be  the 
very  strongest  that  can  possibly  operate  on  the  heart  of  man/ are 
so  demonstrably  weak,  impotent,  and  inefficient,  much  more  will 
hardly  be  pretended  for  all  other  motives,  which  independently 
and  separately  from  the  sense  of  honour,  can  be  supposed  to  con** 
Iroi  the  actions  of  men» 

Temporal  interests  and  views  of  immediate  gain>  are  motives^ 
which  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  operate  on  all  men ;  and 
when  wisely  calculated,  always  operate  beneficially,  always  on 
the  side  of  virtue;  for  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  a  man's  happi- 
ness, no  policy  so  sure  for  his  gain  and  profit  in  the  long  run,  as 
Jnst  and  virtuous  conduct.  But  if  such  interests  and  views  of  gain 
and  i^ofit,  comprehend  not  the  highest  interest  and  the  greatest 
gain  and  profit  of  all,  and  that  is,  a  man'^  well  standing  in  hi9 
oum  accmml  to  Afm«e(/*— his  H(WOur,  the  calculation  is  made 
upon  the  principles  of  such  a  wild  goose's  arithmetic,  as  shall  bp 
right  to  day, and  wrong  to  morrow;  the  man  shall  get  his  dinner 
after  he  has  lost  his  appetite,  and  have  purchased  to  himself  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  by  surrendering  the  faculty  of  enjoying  a 
picture  for  the  blind,  a  banquet  for  the  dead. 

All  other  motives  then  that  can  be,  or  be  supposed,  being  so 
easily  demonstrated  to  be  impotent  and  ineffectual,  either  as  a 
guarantee  against  the  commission  of  unworthy,  base,  or  wicked 
actions ;  or  as  a  sufficient  indncement  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
we  arrive  at  a  just  and  logical  right  to  conclude,  that  as  there 
are  wise  and  good  men  in  the  world,  the  principle  of  honour  is 
alone  sufficient  to  make  them  such ;  and  that  by  observing  that 
principle,  and  that  principle  only,  as  the  rule  of  all  our  actions, 
and  yielding  our  minds  exclusively  to  its  interests,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be,  what  indeed  we  are,  and  what  no  man  on  earth  should 
wrest  from  us,  the  right  to  account  ourselves,  wise  and  goo» 
Hen! 

Oh  name !  dear  above  all  names  that  can  be  held  by  man— 
fionourable  above  all  titles  of  honour — rich  above  all  means  of 
riches,  which,  when  we  shall  sink  into  the  mean  spiritedness  of  ^ 
giving  up  our  just  claim  to  it,  when  we  shall  become  indifferent ' 
to  it,  shall  sell  it  to  craft,  or  surrender  it  to  power;  the  sooner  the 
dagger  or  the  pistol  terminates  our  wretched  existence,  the  better. 
To  be  a  man  is  to  be  honMirahle,  He  who  has  ceased  to  be  sd, 
but  robs  the  hungry  crows,  by  keeping  their  carrion  from  them 
too  long. 

What.a  perfection  of  moral  virtue  this  high  sense  of  honour 
will  ensure,  and  to  what  a  much  happier  state  of  social  inter- 
coucse  it  would  lead,  is  demonstrable  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
principle  itself.  For  he  who  is  acutely  sensible  (as  indeed  every 
.•man  ought  to  be)  to  what  is  duo  to  himself,  will  by  the  rational 
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balance  of  that  same  sensibility,  be  swayed  (o  a  proportioriattf 
respect  and  tenderness,  for  the  honour  of  all  other  persons.  Htf 
1>vho  would  be  the  last  to  endure  the  tarnishing^  of  his  own  shield^ 
Ip^ould  never  lightly  or  inditTerentljr  seek  to  dim  the  brightness  of 
another's  buckler. 

To  him,  it  would  be  no  matter  of  lightncfss  to  Impeach,  no 
p05sibility  to  vituperate  the  character  even  of  his  God.  Condeni'' 
nation  would  follow,  but  slowly  upon  the  summons  of  justice,  and 
censure  nevei"  wake,  but  at  the  thunders  of  demonstration  ;  and 
ihen,  only  to  the  pronouncing*  of  an  unwilling'  verdict,  to  infliction 
only,  of  the  lightest  penalties^ 

Feeling  how  dear  his  honour  is  to  himselO  how  dear  it  ought  U 
be  to  every  man,  and  that  every  man  is  reciprocally  entrusted 
With  the  honour  of  all  other  men  :  he  will  be  faithful  in  his  part 
of  the  common  charter  of  social  intercourse,  and  his  friends,  his 
neighbours,  nay,  his  enemy's  reputation  will  be  inviolable,  un- 
stained, and  unsullied  in  his  hands.  His  sentiment  would  ever 
constrain  his  practical  observance^  that-^ 

**  Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  a  bond  nopreme, 
*the  noble  ro{nd*B  diatinj^aishing  perfieelion  i 
That  aids  and  strengthens  Tirtoe  when  It  meets  It^ 
And  Imitates  her  actions,  where  she  is  not. 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with.'* 

f^rom  the  prevalence  of  such  a  tenderness,  tp  the  reputation  of 
others,  and  soeh  a  noble  jealousy  for  our  own-^what  but  the 
most  generous  sentiments — what  but  the  exquisite  and  infinite 
increase  of  good  will,  brotherly  kindness,  and  affectionate  confix 
dence  among  men,  could  be  the  blest  result  f 

To  the  noble  sense  of  honour,  how  sheer  aloof^  how  utterly  im- 
possible, are  all  the  arts  and  practices  of  detraction  and  slander, 
which  characterize  mean  and  ignoble  minds,  with  the  honourable 
minded  man.  the  reputation  even  of  his  enemy,  will  be  as  sacred, 
and  repose  as  safe,  a^  if  it  were  buckled  still  under  his  own  girdle. 

And  if  so  sublime  results  are  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
the  sentiment  of  honour,  even  on  the  remotest  bodies  in  its  uni- 
verse, how  bright  must  be  its  effulgence,  how  perfect  its  effects 
in  its  own  immediate  orbit!  "What  unworthy  act,  what  paltry 
deed  of  littleness  or  vice  will  ever  be  committed,  or  be  likely  to 
be  committed,  by  the  man  who  wears  his  bright  honour  as  the 
immediate  jewel  of  his  soul,  and  is  too  proitd  to  be  capable  of 
committing  a  mean  action,  too  generous  for  a  wicked  one. 

Yes,  my  younger  friends,  from  whose  expanding  miiids  and 
dawning  virtues,  the  day  to  come  expects  its  brighter  scenes,  and 
society  looks  to  see  a  higher  tone  of  public  morals-— with  you, 
with  you  it  lies,  to  show  the  expectant  world,  what  the  sentiment 
of  honour  can  do  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  after  evety 
other  supposed  motive  of  human  actions  has  done  its  best'^bi^ 
done  its  worst. 

Let  your  honour  be  dearer  to  you  than  life  itself.    Your  word 
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ofpromise,  your  vdluntary  engagement,  flxed  as  fate,  immutabll^ 
as  justice,  irrevocable  as  death.  Be  ready  to  defend  your  cha- 
facter  with  your  life's  energies,  and  if  necessary  with  your  life 
itself.  Being  as  ready  always  to  do  justice,  and  to  prevent  injus- 
tice to  the  characters  of  other  men,  whether  stranger  or  intimate, 
whether  friend  or  foe;  without  which,  difllision  and  expansion  of 
the  generous  sentiment,  the  mere  exclusive  jealousy  of  your  own 
reputation  would  catch  a  tank  of  selfishness  and  vanity,  to  which 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  honour,  to  be  abhorrent. 
'  And,  need  I  say,  that  winding  up  the  main  spring  of  all  that 
is  noble  in  purpose  and  great  and  good  in  conduct — your  own 
HiGHT-sTANrnMO'  IN  YOUR  OWN  ESTEEM  :  that  self*esteem  can 
oiily  be  kept  alive  and  supported  by  every  day's  report  brought 
into  the  forum  of  the  mind,  of  good  and  useful  actions  done,  o( 
rational  and  consistent  conduct,  of  a  life  of  diligence,  prudence, 
energy,  and  perseverance  in  well  doing,  that  there  may  be  as 
few  trips  and  blots,  on  your  shield  as  possible,  so  that  there  never 
may  be  any  n^ed  with  you  that  the  esteem  which  you  have  to 
challenge  from  others,  should  stand  ta  a  higher  reckoning  than 
the  score  at  homB  Wfll  count  for.  '*fis  that,  that  is — philosophy's 
damnation  ! 

To  avoid  all  possible  approach  to  which,  forgive  me  my  good 
friends,  and  call  it  not  dictation,  if  I  say — that  punctuality  in 
trifler,  that  taking  five  o'clock,  for  five  o'clock,  and  one  o'clock 
for  one  o'clock — a  promise  to  be  there,  for  a  sufficient  reason  to 
be  there,  an  engagement  that  a  thitig  shall  be  done;  for  an  obli- 
gation to  do  it; — even  t}>e«e  con«u/era£ton«  come  into  the  ma- 
kings up  of  a  proper  sense  of  honour  !  Forgive  this  suggestion', 
I  said, — but  if  you  won^t  forgive  it ;  why,  never  forget  it  either  f 

DEtENDA  Est  Carthago. 

Erratum.— TAe  last  discourse ,  that  on  Philanthropy,  is  repre- 
sented as  delivered  on  Feb.  4, 1829,  instead  of  1827. 


THE  BEAUTIES 

OF    SHAFTSBURY'S  "  CHARACTERISTICS.' 

(Extracted  ftv  H.  D.  R.) 

Continued  from  p,  4\^. 

And  in  his  dedication,  or  first  preface  to  his  morals,  after 
some  very  insipid  rhetoric,  and  figurative  dialect  employed 
against  the  study  and  art,  he  has  another  fiing  at  the  qlassic' 
anthors  and  discipline,  betraying  his  inveterate  hatred  to 
ancient  learning,  as  well  as  the  natural  effect  of  this  zealot- 
passion,  in  his  own  barbarity  both  of  style  and  manners.  His 
words  are^  "Unde  ct  ipsam  artem  loquendi,  quam   magisteria 
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discipliDO  extorioris  insinuant,  servare  despexi.  Nam  ticat  hujai 
iqaoqae  epistolse  tenor  epancial,  non  metacismi  collisnomen  fugio: 
Doa  barismi  conrusionem  devito,  situs  motasque  pratpositionum 
casnsque  servare  coutemno:  quia  mdigniim  vehementer  existimoi 
ut  verba  calestis  oracili  restringam  sub  regulis  donati.'*  That  he 
tarried  this  sikvage  teal  of  his  so  far  as  to  destroy  (what  in  him 
lay)  the  whole  body  of  learniog,  with  all  the  classic  authors 
then  in  being,  was  generally  believed.  And  what  was  yet  more 
notorious  and  unnatural  in  a  Roman  pontiff,  the  destruction  6t 
the  statues^  sculptures,  and  finest  pieces  of  antiquity  in  Ronie» 
was  charged  on  him  by  his  successor  in  the  see;  as^  besides 
i^latina^  another  writer  of  his  life,  without  the  least  apology^ 
confesses.  See  in  the  above  cited  edition  of  St,  Gregory's 
works,  at  the  beginning,  viz.  Vita  D.  Gregorii  ex  Juan.  Laziaido 
GoBlestizo.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  other  vniters  have 
given  account  of  that  sally  of  the  prelate's  zeal  against  the  books 
and  learnii^  of  the  iancients,  for  which  the  reason  alleged  was 
very  extraordinary;  **  that  the  holy  scriptures  iVould  be  thd 
better  relished,  and  receive  a  considerable  advantage  by  the  de- 
struction of  these  rivals/*  It  seems  they  had  no  very  high  idea 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  when  they  supposed  them  such  losers  by  a 
comparison.  . 

P.  251.  It  is  related  in  history  of  the  Cappadocians,  that  being 
offered  their  liberty  by  the  Romans,  and  [Permitted  to  govern 
themselves  by  their  own  laws  and  constitutions^  they  were  mQcb 
terrified  at  the  proposal ;  and  as  if  some  sore  harm  had  been  in- 
tended them>,  humbly  made  it  their  request,  that  they  might  be 
governed  by  arbitrary  power,  and  that  an  absolute  govemoir 
might  without  delay  be  appointed  over  them  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Romans^  For  suth  was  their  disposition  towards  mere 
slavery  and  subjection,  that  ihey  dared  not  pretend  s6  much  as  to 
choose  their  own  master.  So  esosntial  they  thought  slavery,  and 
so  divine  a  thing  the  right  of  mastership,  that  they  dared  not  be 
so  free  even  as  to  presume  to  give  themselves  that  blessing, 
which  they  chose  to  leave  rather  to  providence,  fortune,  or  a  con* 
queror^  to  bestow  upon  tfjem.  They  dared  not  make  a  king,  but 
would  rather  take  one  from  their  powerful  neighbours.  Had 
they  been  necessitated  to  come  to  an  election,  the  horror  of  such 
a  use  of  liberty  in  government,  would  perhaps  have  determined 
them  to  cboos^e  blindfold,  or  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  com- 
monest lot,  cast  of  dye,  cross  oir  pile,  or  wl^tever  it  were  which 
tnight  best  enable  them  to  clear  themselves  of  the  heinous 
charge  of  using  the  least  foresight,  choice,  or  prudence  in  such 
an  affair. 

P.  304.  Above  all  other  enslaving  vilses,  and  restraiuers  Of 
rieason  and  just  thought^  the  most  evidently  ruinous  and  fatal  to 
the  understanding  is  that  of  superstition,  bigotry,  and  vulgar  en- 
^^usiasm.    This  passion  not  contented,  like  other  vices,  to  deceive 
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iod  Ukaliy  supplant  our  reason,  professes  open  war»  bolda  up  (he 
intended  chains  and  fetters,  and  declares  its  resolution  to  enslave^ 

The  artificial  managers  of  this  human  fra^ilty  declaimed  agains^ 
rree*thoQght>  and  latitude  of  understanding.  To  go  beyond 
those  bounds  of  thinking  which  they  have  prescribed,  is  by  them 
declared  a  sacrilege*  To  them  freedom  of  mind,  a  mastery  o^ 
sense,  afid  a  liberty  in  thought  and  action,  imply  debauch,  cor* 
ruptiop,  and  depravity 

In  consequence  of  their  moral  maxims,  and  political  establish- 
ments, they  can  indeed  advance  no  better  notion  of  human  hap-> 
piness  and  enjoyment,  than  that  which  is  in  every  respect  the 
most  opposite  to  liberty^  It  is  to  them  doubtless  that  we  owe 
the  opprobriousness  and  abuse  of  those  naturally  hpnest  appelia* 
tion&  of  free  livers,  free  thinkers,  latitudinarians,  or  whatever 
other  character  implies  a  largeness  of  mind,  and  generous  use  of 
understanding.  Fain  would  they  confound  licentiousness  in 
morals,  with  liberty  in  thought;  and.  make  the .  libertine, 
who  has  the  least  mastery  of  himself,  resemble  his  direct  opposite. 
For  anch  indeed  is  the  man  of  resolute  purpose,  and  immoveable! 
adherence  to  reason,  against  every  thing  which  passion,  prepos« 
session,  craft,  or  fashion  can  advance  in  favour  of  aught  else.  Bu( 
hero  it  seems  the  grievance  lies.  It*is  thought  dangerous  for  us 
to  be  over  rational,  or  too  much  masters  of  ourselves,  in  what  we 
draw,  by  Just  conclusions,  f^om  reason  only.  Seldom,  therefore^ 
do  these  expositk)ns. fail  of  bringing  the  thought  of  liberty  into 
disgrace.  Even  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  and  of  that  very  idea 
t)f  gcKxiness  on  which  they  build  the  mysteries  of  their  profitablei 
science,  they  derogate  froni  morals,  and  reverse  all  true  philo'* 
sopby ;  they  refine  on  selfishness^andexplodegenerosity ;  promote 
a  slavish  obedience  in  the  room  of  voluntary  duty,  and  free 
service ;  exalt  blind  ignorance,  recommend  low  thought,  decry, 
reason,  extol  voluptuousness,  wilfulness,  vindicativeness,  arbitra** 
riness^  vain  glorv ;  and  even  deify  those  weak  passions  which  aire, 
the  disgrace  rather  than  ornament  of  human  nature.  ^    . 

P;.  918.  Some  of  the  company  began  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
reducing  men  to  one  profession  and  belief.  And  several  gentle- 
men, even  of  those  who  passed  for  moderate  in  their  way,  seemed 
so  far  to  give  into  this  zealot-opinion  as  to  agree,  that  notwith- 
standing the  right  method  was  not  yet  found,  it  was  highly  re- 
quisite that  some  way  should  be  thought  on,  to  reconcile  difier-' 
e&cea  in  opinion;  since  so  long  as  this  variety  should  last,, 
reliffion  they  thought,  could  never  be  successfully  advanced.        , 

lo  this  our  gentleman,  at  first  answered  coldly,  that  what  was, 
impossible  to  l^  done,  could  not,  he  thought,  be  properly  pursued, 
as  necessary  to  be  done..  But  the  raillery  being  ill  taken,  he  was 
forced  at  last  to  defend  himself  the  best  way  he  could,  upon  this 
point;  that  variety  of  opiiaons  was  no't  to  be  cured.  And  that 
it  was  impossible  all  should  be  of  one  mind. 
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I. well  know^  said  &ev  that  many  ptooB  men,  seeiogthe  incoif^ 
veniences  which  the  dlsQuion  of  persaasioos  and  opioions  acci^ 
dently  prodooes,  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to  stop  this 
inttridati^n  of  miis^chief,  and  have  made  attempts  accordingly. 
Some  have  endeavoOred  to  unite  these  fanctions,  by  propounding 
such  a  guide,  as  they  were  all  bound  to'  follow ;  hoping  that  the 
unity  of  a  guide  would  have  produced  unity  of  minds.  But  who 
this  guide  should  be,  after  all,  became,  such  a  question,  that  it 
was  made  part  of  that  fire  itself  which  was  to  be  extinguished. 
Others  thought  of  a  rule.  This  was  to  be  the  eflfectual  means  of 
union  !  This  was  to  do  the  work,  or  nothing  could !  But  sup- 
posing all  the  world  had  been  agreed  onr  this  rule,  yet  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  was  so  full  of  variety,  that  this  also  became  part 
of  the  disease. 

The  company,  upon  this  preamble  of  our  gentleman,  pressed 
harder  upon  him  than  before ;  objecting  the  authority  of  hoi}' 
scripture  against  hinr,  and  affirming  this  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient 
guide  and  rule.  They  urged  again  and  again  that  known  saying 
of  a  famed  controversial  divine  of  our  church  against  the  divines 
of  another,  "  That  the  scripture,  the  scripture  was  the  religion 
of  Protestants." 

To  this  our  gentleman  at 'first  replied,  only  by  desiring  them 
to  explain  their  word  s<nripture,  and  by  inquiring  into*  the  original 
of  this  collection  of  more  ancient  and  later  tracts,  which  in 

Sneral  they  comprehended  under  that  title.  Whether  it  were 
?  apocryphal  scripture,  or  the  more  eannonical  ?  The  firiV^or. 
the  half  authorized  ?  The  doubtfbl  or  the  certain  !  The  eoo' 
troverted,  or  the  uncontroverted!  The  singly  read,  or  that  of 
various  reading  ?  The  text  of  these  manuscripts,  or  of  those  ? 
The  transcripts,  copies,  titles,  catalogues  of  this  church  and 
nation,  or  of  that  other  I  Of  this  sect  and  party,  or  of  another! 
Of  those  in  one  age  called  orthodox,  and  in  possession  of  power, 
or  of  those  who  in  another  over  threw  their  predecessors  authority, 
and  in  their  turn  also  assumed'  the  guardianship  and  power  of 
holy  things?  For  how  these  sacred  records  were  guarded  in 
those  ages,  might  easily,  he  said,  be  imagined  by  any  one  who 
had  the  least  insight  into  the  history  of  those  times  which  we 
call  primitive,  and  the  characters  of  those  men  whom  we  styled 
fathers  of  the  church.  , 

It  must  be  confessed,  continued  he,  it  was  a  strange  industry 
and  unlucky  diligence  which  was  used  in  this  respect,  by  these 
ecclesiastical  forefathers.  Of  all  those  heresies  which  gave  them 
emplo3'ment,  we  have  absolutely  no  record,  or  monument,  but 
what  themselves,  who  were  adversaries,  have  transmitted  to  us; 
and  we  know  that  adversaries,  especially  such  who  observe  all 
opportunities  to  discredit  both  the  persons  and  doctrines  of  their 
enemies,  are  not  always  the  best  recorders  or  witnesses  of  such 
transactions.    We  see  it,  (continued  he,  in  a  very  emphaiical. 
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but  soinewhat  embarrassed  style^  we  lee  it  now  iq  this  very  age, 
in  the  present  distemperatures,  that  parties  are  no  good  registers 
of  the  actions  of  the  adverse  side :  and  if  we  cannot  be  confident 
of  the  tmth  of  a  story  now,  (now«  1  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man,  especially  for  the  interested  adversary  to  discover  the 
imposture)  it  is  far  more  unlikely,  that  after  ages  should  know 
any  other  truth  than  such  as  serves  the  ends  of  the  representers. 

Our  gentleman  by  these  expressions  had  already  given  consi- 
derable offence  to  his  zealot-auditors.  They  plied  him  faster 
with  passionate  reproaches,  than  with  arguments  or  rational 
answers.  This,  however,  served  only  to  animate  him  the  more, 
and  made  him  proceed  the  more  boldly,  with  the  same  assumed 
formality,  and  air  of  declamation,  in  his  general  criticism  of  holy 
literature. 

There  are,  said  he,  innumerable  places  that  contain  (no  doubt) 
great  mysteries,  but  so  wrapped  in  clouds  or  hid  in  ainbrages,  so 
heightened  with  expressions,  or  so  covered  with  allegories  and 
garments  of  rhetoric ;  so  profound  iA  the  matter,}or  so  altered  and 
made  intricate  in  the  manner;  that  they  seem  to  have  been  left 
as  trials  of  our  industry,  and  as  occasions  and  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  mutual  charity  and  toleration,  rather  than  as  the 
repositories  of  faith,  and  furniture  of  creeds.  For  when  there 
are  found  in  the  explications  of  these  writings,  so  many  commen- 
taries; 80  many  senses  and  interpretations;  so  many  volumes  in 
all  ages,  and  all  like  men's  faces,  no  one  exactly  like  another: 
either  this  difference  is  absolutely  no  fault  at  all ;  or  if  it  be,  it  is 
excusable.  There  are  besides,  so  many  thousands  of  copies  that 
were  writ  by  persons  of  several  interests  and  persuasions,  such 
different  understandings  and  tempers,  such  distinct  abilities  and 
weaknesses,  that  it  is  no  wonder  there  is  so  great  variety  of 
readings:  whole  verses  in  one,  that  are  not  in  another:  whole 
books  admitted  by  one  church  or  communion,  which  are  rejected 
by  another:  and  whole  stories  and  relations  admitted  by  some 
fathers,  and  rejected  by  others.  I  consider  withal,  that  there 
have  been  many  designs  and  views  in  expounding  these  writings; 
many  senses  in  which  they  are  expounded;  and  when  the  gram- 
matical sense  is  found  out,  we  are  many  times  never  the  nearer. 
Now  their  being  such  variety  of  senses  in  scripture,  and  but  few 
places  so  marked  out,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  more  than  one ; 
and  such  is  the  fabric  and  constitution  of  the  whole,  that  there  is 
no  mark  to  determine  whether  the  sense  of  these  passages  should 
be  taken  as  literal  or  figurative.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  to  determine  the  sense  or  meaning :  but  it  must  be 
gt)tten  out  as  it  can.  And,  therefore,  it  is  unreasonably  required, 
that  what  is  of  itself  ambiguous,  should  be  understood  in  its  own 
prime  sense  and  intention,  under  the  pain  either  of  a  sin,  or  an 
anathema.  .Very  wise  men,  even  the  ancient  fathers,  have  ex- 
pounded things  allegoficallv,  when  they  should  have  expounde 
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them  literally.  Others  expoond  things  UleraUyt  Mrheb  they 
should  anderstand  them  in  allegory.  If  sach  great  spirits  coul^ 
be  deceived  in  finding  out  what  kind  of  senses  were  to  be  given 
to  scriptures>  it  may  well  be  endured  that  we,  who  sit  at  their 
Jeet^  should  be  subject  at  .least  to  equal  failure.  If  we  follow 
any  one  translation^  or  any  one  man's  commentary,  what  rule  or 
direction  shall  we  have,  by  which  to  choose  that  one  aright?  Or 
is  there  anyone  man  that  hath  translated  perfectly,  or  expounded 
infallibly  t  If  we  resolve  to  follow  anyone  as  Air  only  as  we 
like,  or  fancy  ;  we  shall  then  only  do  wrong  or  right  by  chance. 
If  we  resolve  absolutely  to  follow  any  one  whithersoever  he 
leads,  we  shall  probably  come  at  last,  where,,  if  we  have  any 
eyes  left,  we  shall  see  ourselves  become  sufficiently  ridiculous. 

Something  there  was  so  very  emphatical,  in  the  delivery  of 
these  words,  by  the  sceptical  gentleman ;  that  some  of  the  com- 
pany who  were  still  more  incens<5d  as^ainst  him  for  these  expres- 
sions, began  to  charge  him  as  a  preacher  of  pernicious  doctrines, 
one  who  attacked  religion  in  form,  and  carried  his  lessons  or 
lectures  about  with  him,  to  repeat  by  rote,  at  any  time,  to  the 
ignorant  and  vulgar,  in  order  to  seduce  them. 

it  is  true  indeed,  said  he,  gentlemen!  that  what  I  have  here 
ventured  to  repeat,  is  address^  chiefly  to  those  you  call  ignorant; 
^uch,  i  mean,  as  being  otherwise  engaged  in  the  world,  ha?e 
had  little  time  perhaps  to  bestow  upon  inquiries  into  divine 
matters.  As  for  you,  gentlemen !  in  particular,  who  are  so  mach 
displeased  at  my  freedom ;  I  am  well  assured,  you  are  in  effect 
60  able  and  knowing,  that  the  truth  of  every  assertion  I  have 
advanced  js  sufficiently  understood  and  acknowledged  by  you; 
however,  it  may  happen,  that  in  your  great  wisdom,  you  think  it 
proper  to  conceal  these  matters  from  such  persons  as  you  are 
pleased  to  style  the  vulgar. 

P.  322.  Our  excellent*  archbishop,  and  late  father  of  oar 
church,  when  expressly  treating  that  very  subject  of  a  rule  in 
matters  of  belief,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  S — ,  and  Mr.  R — ,  his 
Romish  antagonists,  shows  plainly  how  great  a  shame  it  is,  for  us 
Protestants  at  least,  (whatever  the  case  may  be  with  the  Roman- 
ists) to  disallow  diflTerence  of  opinions,  and  forbid  private  exami* 
nation,  and  search  into  matters  of  ancient  record,  and  scriptural 
tradition :  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  pretence  to  oral 
or  verbal ;  no  claim  to  any  absolute  superior  judge,  or  decisive 
judgment  in  the  case ;  no  polity,  church,  or  community  ;  no  par- 
ticular man,  or  number  of  men,  who  are  not,  even  by  our  own 
confession,  plainly  fallible,  and  subject  to  error  and  mistake. 

^  The  protestants,"  says  his  grace,  speaking  in  the  person  of 

Mr.  S — ,  and  the  Romanist,  '^  cannot  know  how  many  books  of 

scripture  ought  to  be ;   arid  which  of  the  many  controverted 

ones  may  be  securely  put  in  that  catalogue,  which  not.    But ! 

*  Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  bis  rule  of  faitb,  page  677. 
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iliall  tell  him,  replies  his  grace,  that  we  know  that  just  so  many 
ought  to  be  received  as  uncontroverted  books;  conceroing  which 
it  cannot  be  shown  there  was  ever  any  controversy  ^    It  was  not 
incumbent  perhaps  on  my  lord  archbishop  to  help  Mr.  S— ,  so  far 
in  his  objection,  as  to  add,  that  in  reality  the  burmng,  suppressing, 
and  interpolating  method,  so  early  in  fashion,  and  so  tightly 
practised  on  the  epistles,  commentu,  histories,  and  writings  of  the 
heterodox  and  heretics  of  old,  made  it  impossible  to  say  with 
any  kind  of  assurance,  what  books,  copies,  or  transcripts  those 
were,  concerning  which  there  never  was  any  controveny  at  all. 
This  indeed  would  be  a  point  not  so  easily  to  be  demonstrated. 
Bat  his  grace  proceeds,  in  showing  the  weakness  of  the  Romish 
pillar,  tradition.    For  it  must  either,  says  he,  acknowledge  some 
books  to  have  been  controverted  or  not.    If  not,  why  does  he 
make  a  supposition  of  controverted  books  ?    If  oral  tradition 
acknowledges  some  books  to  have  not  been  controverted  ;  then  it 
cannot  assure  us  that  they  have  not  bcten  controverted,  nor  conse- 
quently that  they  ought  to  be  received  as  never  having  been 
controverted:  but  only  as  such,  concerning  which  those  churchea 
which  did  once  raise  a  controversy  about  them,  have  been  since 
satisfied  that  they  are*  canonical.  "Where  js  then  the  infallibility  of 
oral  tradition  1    How  does  the  living  voice  of  the  present  church 
assure  us,  that  what  books  are  now  receiyed  by  her,  were  ever 
received  by  her  ?    And  if  it  cannot  do  this,  but  the  matter  nasi 
come  to  be  tried  by  the  best  records  of  former  ages,  f  which  thb' 
Protestants  are  willing  to  have  the  catalogue  tried  by)  ^hen  it; 
seems  the  protestants  have  a  better  way  to  know  what  hooks  am 
canonical,  than  is  the  infallible  way  of  oral  tradition.    And  sof 
long  as  it  is  better,  no  matter  though  it  be  not  called  infallible. 

'nins  the  free  and  generous  archbishop.  For  indeed,  what 
greater  generosity  is  there,  than  in  owning  truth  fitunklv  and 
openly,  even  where  the  greatest  advantages  may  be  titken  by  atf 
adversary  f  Accordingly,  our  worthy  {vchbishop,  speaking  again 
in  the  person  of  his  adversary,  *'  the  Protestants"  says  he  ''  can-^ 
not  know  that  the  very  original,  or  a  perfectly  true  copyt  of 
these  books,  hath  been  preserved.'' 

*  His  grace  ivbjolns  immediately :  ''The  traditionary  charchnow  receSfes 
the  eplttle  to  the  Hebrewe  as  caDonleal.  I  ask,  'Ao  they  receire  it  as  ejei^ 
delWeied  fer  sacliT  That  they  mast,  if  they  reeeire  it  from  oral  tradition, 
vhich  coBvevs  things  to  them,  ander  this  notion  as  ever  deliTered  ;  and  yet 
fit.  Hleron  (tpeakiog  not  as  a  speculator,  but  a  testifier)  says  expressly  of 
It,  thai  the  castom  of  the  latin  church  does  not  receive  it  among  the  canonical 
acrlptares.  What  says  Mr.  8—  to  this  t  It  is  elear  from  this  testimony, 
that  the  Roman  ohnreh  in  St.  Hierom*s  time,  did  not  acknowledge  this  epistle 
for  canoaieal ;  and  it  is  as  plain,  that  the  present  Roman  church  does  reondva 
it  for  canonical." 

t  The  reader  perhaps,  may 'find  it  worth  whfle  to  read  after  this,,  what  the 
arehbisbep  represents  (page  716,  di;c.)  of  the  plausible  introduction  of  the 
grossest  article  of  tielier,  in  the  times  when  the  practice  of  making  creed^ 
came  into  fashion.    And  accordingly  it  may  bd  understood,  of  what  effect 
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Andthiis^  GOD^Bttcd  our  lay-gentleman,  I  have  finished  my 
quotations,  which  I  have  been  necessitated  to  bring  in  my  own 
defence ;  to  prove  to  yoa  that  I  have  asserted  nothing  on  this 
head  of  religion,  faith,  or  the  sacred  mysteries,  which  has  not 
l>een  justified  and  confirmed  by  the  most  celebrated  churchmen 
and  respected  divines.  You  may  now  proceed  in  your  invectives; 
bestowing  as  free  language  of  that  kind,  as  your  charity  and 
breeding  will  permit.  And  you,  reverend  sirs !  who  have  assumed 
a  character  which  sets  you  above  that  of  the  mere  gentlemaji, 
and  releases  you  from  those  decorums,  and  constraining  measures 
Of  behaviour  to  which  we  of  an  inferior  sort  are  bound ;  yoa 
may  liberally  deal  your  religious  compliments  and  salutations  in 
what  dialect  you  think  fit ;  since  for  my  own  part  neither  thenames 
of  heterodox,  schismatic,  heretic,  sceptic,  not  even  Infidel,  or 
Atheist,  will  in  the  least  scandalize  me,  whilst  the  sentence  comes 
only  from  your' mouths.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  strive  with 
myself  to  suppress  whatever  vanity  might  naturally  arise  in  me^ 
from  such  favor  '  bestowed.  For  whatever  may,  in  the  bottom 
be  intended  me,  by  such  a  treatment:  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
term  it  other  than  favour ;  since  there  are  certain  enmities,  which 
it  will  ever  be  esteemed  a  real  honour  to  have  merited. 

P.  388.  A  certain  Indian  of  the  train  of  the  ambassador-pripces 

the  dogmatUiog  praetice  In  dlrinlty  has  ever  been.      «*  We  will  soppoH 
tlieii,  that  abovt  the  time,  when  nnlversal  Iffoorance,  and  the  genalnedaogliier 
of  it,  (call  her  devotion  or  ai^perstltlon)  had  overspread  the  worid,  aadthe 
geoeraUty  of  people  were  strongly  inclined  to  belie? e  strange  thii^ ;  and 
even  the  greatest  contradictions  were  reeommended  to  them  ander  the  notion 
of  nystenea,  being  told  by  their  priests  and  guides,  that  the  more  opposite 
any  thing  is  to  reason,  the  greater  merit  there  is  in  believing  it:  I  say,  let 
vs  suppose,  that  in  Uiis  state  of  things,  one  or  more  of  the  most  eminent  thea 
in  the  church,  either  out  of  design,  or  oat  of  superstitious  ignorance  aod 
mistake  of  the  sense  of  our  Saviour's  words  used  in  the  consecration  of  the 
sacrament,  should  advance  this  new  doctrine,  that  the  words  of  consecrtticm, 
^c    *    •    *    8ach  a  doctrine  as  this  was  very  lll^el;  to  be  advanced  by  ths 
ambitious  clergy  of  that  time,  as  a  probable  means  to  draw  in  the  people  to 
a  greater  veneration  of  them.    ^    *     *   Nor  was  such  a  doctrine  less  likely 
to  take  and  preTail  among  the  people,  in  an  age  prodigiously  ignorant,  tod 
strongly  IneUned  to  superstition,  and  thereby  well  prepared  to  reoeiTe  the 
grossest  absurdities  und(Brt!ie  notion  of  mysteries.    •    •    •    NowsapposiBg 
such  a  doctrine  as  this,  so  fitted  to  the  humour  and  temper  of  the  age,  to  be 
once  asserted  either  by  change  or  ont  of  design,  It  would  take  like  wUd-fire; 
especially  if  by  some  one  or  more  who  bore  sway  in  the  church.  It  were  batn- 
commended  with  sufficient  graTitv  and  solemnity.    •    •    •    •    And  for  the 
contradictions  contained  in  this  doctrine,  it  was  but  telling  the  people  then, 
(as  they  do  in  eiTeot  now)  that  contradictions  ought  to  be  no.  scruple  in  the 
way  of  faith ;  that  the  more  impossible  any  thing  is,  the  fitter  it  is  to  be 
believed  ;  that  it  is  not  praiseworthy  to  believe  plain  possibilities,  bat  this 
is  the  gallantry  and  heroical  power  of  faith,  this  is  the  way  to  oblige  God 
Almigh^  for  e? er  to  us,  to  believe  flat  and  downright  6ontraitictions.  *  *  * 
The  more  absurd  and  unreasonable  any  thing  Is,  It  is  for  that  very  reason 
the  more  proper  matter  for  an  article  of  faith.    And  if  any  of  these  imioTt- 
tlons  be  objected  against,  as  contrary  to  former  belief  and  practice,  it  is  but 
pntting  forth  a  lusty  act  of  faith,  and  believing  another  contradiction,  that 
though  they  be  contrary,  yet  they  are  the  same.'* 
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lent  to  OS  lately  from  some  of  those  Pagan  nations^  being:  engaged 
one  Sunday,  in  visiting  our  churches,  and  happening  to  ask  his 
interpreter,  who  the  eminent  persons  were  whom  he  observed 
haranguing  so  long,  with  such  authority  from  a  high  place?  was' 
answered, ''  they  were  ambassadors  from  the  almighty,  or  (ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  language)  from  the  sun." 

Whether  the  Indian  took  this  seriously  or  in  raillery,  did  not 
appear.  But  having  afterwards  called  in,  as  he  went  along,  at 
the  chapels  of  some  of  his  brother  ambassadors,  of  the  Romish 
religion,  and  at  some-  other  dissenting  congregations,  where 
matters,  as  he  perceived,  were  transacted  with  greater  privacy, 
and  inferior  taste,  hie  teked  '*  whether  these  also  were  ambassa- 
dors from  the  same  place/'  He  was  answered,  ^'  that  they  had 
indeed  been  heretofore  of  the  embassiy,  and  had  possession  of  the 
same  chief  places  he  had  seen :  but  they  were  now  succeeded 
there  by  others.''  'Mf  those,  therefore,^'  replied  the  Indian, 
''  were  ambassadors  from  thesun ;  these,  I  take  for  granted,  are 
from  the  moon/' 

Supposing,  indeed,  one  had  been  no  Pagan,  but  a  good  Chris- 
tian ;  conversant  in  the  original  holy  scriptures,  but  unacquainted 
with  rites,  titles,  habits,  and  ceremonials,  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  in  those  writings:  might  one  not  have  enquked,  Mrith 
humble  submission,  into  this  affair  I  Might  one  not  have  softly, 
and  at  a  distance,  applied  for  information  concerning  this  high 
embassy ;  and  addressing  perhaps  to  some  inferior  officer  or  livery 
man  of  the  train,  asked  modestly,  ^'  how  and  whence  they 
came  f  Whose  equipage  they  appeared  in  ? .  At  whose  charges 
they  were  entertained?  And  by  whose  suffrage  or  command 
appointed  and  authorial .?  Is  .it  true,  pray*sirs ,  that  their  excel- 
lencies of  the  present  establishment,  are  the  sole  commissioned  I 
or  are  there  as  many  real  commissioners  as  there  are  prentenders? 
If  so ;  there  can  be  no  great  danger,  for.  us,  whichever  way  we 
apply  ourselves.  We  have  ample  choice,  and  may  adhere  to 
which  commission  we  like  best.  If  there  be  only  one  single  true 
ooe^  we  have  then,  it  seems,  good  reason  to  look  about  us,  search 
narrowly  into  the  affair,  be  scrupulous  in  our  choice,  and  (as  the 
current  physic  bills  admonish  us)  beware  oi  counterfeits ;  since 
there  are  so  many  of  these  abroad,  with  earthly  powers,  and 
temporal  commissions,  to  back  their  spiritual  pretences/' 

It  is  to  be  feared,  in  good  earnest,  that  the  discernment  of  this 
kind  will  prove  pretty  difficult ;'  especially  amidst  this  universal 
contention,  embroil,. and  fury  of  religious  challengers,  these  high 
defiances  of  contrary  believers,  this  zealous  opposition  of  com- 
mission to  commission ;  and  this  din  of  hell,  anathemas,  and 
damnations,  raised  every  where  l^  one  religious  party  against 
another. 

80  far  are  the  pretendedly  commissioned  parties  from  producing 
their  commission  openly,  or  proving  it  from  the  original  recoid 
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or  court  rolls  of  heaven,  that  they  deny  us  inspection  into  these 
yery  records  they  plead,  and  refuse  to  submit  their  title  to  hitman 
Jucmnent  or  examination. 

\  poet  of  our  nation  insinuates,  indeed,  in  their  behalf,  that  they 
are  fair  enoug'h  in  this  respect  For  when  the  mnmiurinsp  people, 
speaking  by  their  chosen  orator,  or  spokesman^  to  the  priests,  ssyi 
io  them, 

"  With  ease  you  take  what  we  proylde  with  care. 

And  we  who  your  legstlon  must  malataiii, 
Flad  all  yoar  tribe  Io  the  eomiDitBlon  tire. 
And  none  bni  heafiui  eovid  send  so  I4ff  e  a  traiq.'* 
The  apologist  afterwards  excusing  this  boMneia  of  the  people, 
and  sootfaiDg  the  incensed  priests  with  fairer  tvwda.  says  to  then, 
on  a  foot  of  moderation,  which  he  pvesumea  to  be  their  chataeter. 

**  You  widi  sueh  temper  thefr  Intemperanoe  bear, 

To  show  yonr  aoHd  seienee  does  rely 
So  on  ttseli;  as  you  no  trial  Smt  : 

For  arU  are  weak  that  are  of  seeptlcs  shy." 

>  The  poet,  it  seems,  neT^r  dreamt  of  a  time  when  the  Teiy 
cottnteoance  of  moderation  should  be  out  of  fashion  with  the 
gVBtlemen  eif  this  ohler,  and  the  word  itself  exploded  as  un- 
worthy of  their  profession.  And  indeed  so  (br  are  they  at  present 
Aom  bearing  with  any  sceptic,  or  inquirer,  ever  so  modest  or 
discreet,  that  to  hear  an  argument  on  a  cont^iy  aide  to  theirs,  or 
tead  whatever  may  be  writ  in  answer  to  their  particular  assevtiOQR, 
H  made  the  highest  crime.  Whilst  they  have  among  theaisclvea 
•uen  diftrences  and  sharp  debates  about  their  heavenly  edmmis- 
5Si*5  .  ®^®"  ^^  oneand  the  same  community  brestablishnieot, 
^i^ed  mto  different  sects  and  headships ;  they  will  allow  no 
Wicnlar  snrvey  or  inspection  into  the  foundations  of  their  con- 
trovei^  title.  They  would  have  us  inferior  passive  mortals, 
amazed  as  we  are,  imd  beholding  with  astonishment  from  afar, 
.  !S?t  T^'^n^^ous  subiecte  of  dispute,  wait  bUndfold  the  event 
«Ki  Bnal  decision  of  the  controversy.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  are 
IIIS?!^'''®-  '*  is  requiiedof  us,  that  in  the  midstof thif 
t«  »1?  ,  J  ®  debate  concerning  heavenly  authorities  and  powejs, 
711!!^'^  be  as  confident  of  the  veracity  of  some  one,  as  of  the 
i^  .[^  "^  ^^^^  of  •M  oth^f  pretenders ;  and  that  believni? 
«S«L^  t®'®  w  still  a  real  commission  at  tjie  bottom,  we  shooW 
:«^ate  the  misery  of  these  conflicts*  and  engage  on  one  side  or 
^  other,  as  we  happen  to  h«ve  our  birth  or  education ;  till  hy 
^1^^  s^ord,  execution,  massacre,  and  a  kind  of  depopnlabon 
ifj^this  earth,  it  be  detersnined  «t  last  amongst  us,  wWch  wtw 
"^e  commission,  exclusive  of  all  oth^  aB4  i^nperior  to  tte  teat. 

THBKND. 
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LONOCm  RADICAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

Pf  all  the  political  associations,  which!  have  witimssed,  or  of 
which  I  have  heard,  I  have  found  none  more  cohtemptibly  devoid 
eOf  intellect  and  useful  purpose,  than  this^  called  the  Londoh 
Radical  Reform  Association,  This  is  below  the  Co-operative 
Association.  I  attended  the  moptfaiy  meetiu«%  at  the  Mechanics^ 
Institute,  on  Monday  myht  last,  that  |  might  have  the  proper  ior 
jTormation  to  convey  to  the  country  reformers,  who  are  likely  td 
be  deluded  with  the  notion,  tliat  Mr.  Hunt  is  doing*  something 
here  that  is  nsefql.  The  newspapers  find  nonsense  enough  herl 
lor  th^ir  columns,  and  reports  go  forth  as  if  there  were  really 
something:  respectable  in  iheoe  Radical  Reform  Meetings.  The 
truth  is  this  :  Last  year^  ^ome  Irishmen  in  London,  genuine 
jftoroan  Catholics,  encouraged  by  the  noise  whi^h  was  makibgr 
,at  publin,  set  up  a  jLondon  Association,  nominally  about  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  but  really  Catholic  and*  indicative  of  nought 
but  religious  slavery,  {^fonthly  meetings  were  held, in  the  thea.- 
Ire  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  two  or  three  of  them,  at  whic^ 
Ji  was  present,  toward  ihe  ena  of  the  last  ^ear,  exhibited  the  very 
worst  political  spirit  that  can  be  imagined  among  mankind.  Th6 
majority  of  the  members  present  were  ferocious>layes  to  religioifi 
and  drunkenness.  The  question  generally  under  discussion,  was 
the  merit  of  some  person  and  not  of  some  prir^ciple.  Such  i 
scene  as  may  be  pictured  of  an  Irish  rpw,  short  of  blows,  and  little 
short  of  blows,  was  the  common  scene  of  the  monthly  meeting 
of  this  association  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  UnembeHishea 
and  uninspired  with  any  of  that  intellect  and  energy  which  dis- 
tinguished the  proceedings  of  the  Dablin  Association,  this  Lon- 
don burlesque  upon  political  utility  and  practical  reform,  this 
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Stage  for  the  boiling-heat  oratory  of  Grady  and  Marphy,  forth* 
cold  cataleptic  figures  and  bulls  of  Cavanagh  and  Clarke,  for  tha 
solemn^  pompous,  hollow,  ever^iyiog  and  glM>st-like  effusions  of 
Daniel  French,  and  the  arithmetical .  eloquence  of  Henry  Jiont, 
left  its  attendants,  as  litUe  ixistructed  and^as  little  stinuijated  to 
any  useful  accomplishment,  or  to  any  kind  of  change  of  eharacter, 
as  Eldon,  or  Castlereagh  himself,  were  be  living,  night  have 
wished.  Such  was  the  pretended  association  for  ci^vll  And  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  with  a  change  of  name  only,  such  is  the  pre* 
sent  Radical  Reform  Association,  The  same  persons  are  the 
figurantes.  They  hare  so  constituted  themselres,  as  to  hav» 
appointed  speakers,  and  you  hear  drawling  as  solemn,  as  dogmatic, 
ond  as  ridiculous,  as  any  thing  to  be  heard  from  a  pulpit.  No 
di.scussion«  The  meeting  is  professedly  consulted.  Resolutioni 
are  put  and  shows  of  hands  made;  but  if  any  one  attempts  to 
speak  from  the  body  of  the  meeting,  he  is  de'ndunced  as  an  in- 
truder, as  no  member,  and  turn  him  out  is  the  cry.  On  Monday 
flight  last,  I  more  than  once  heard  the.oiy,  in  the  ypper  gallerji 
of  Burke  him,  Burke  him.  I  feel  it  a  disgrfice  to  be  proposed 
»  member  of  such  an  association,  or  I  should  much  like  to  try 
^hat  this  sect  of  brawlers  would  bear  in  the  shape  of  discussion. 
My  present  opinion  of  Ihem  is,  that  they  would  shrink  from  dis- 
cussion with  well-informed  men,  as  instinctively  as  do  the  priests. 
If  they  do  not,  if  1  misrepresent  them,  let  tbeoi  send  me  an  allow<' 
ance  without  calling  me  a  mem.ber,  and  I  will  come  and  try 
]them«^ 

.  If  they  would  only  discuss^  the  queslion — "  WhcU  are  the 
piore  immediate  means  of  producing  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  legistatfire  of  this  country  9'  which  almost  all  agree 
to  be  desirable^  instead  of  what  shape  shall  it  be,  when  the 
means  are  found  to  change  it,  they  would  be  acting  as  practical 
xeformers  would  act.  Now,  they  resemble  the  pauper,  who  is 
ever  talking  about  what  he  would  do  with  such  and  such  an 
amountof  fortune^  without  te^king  any  step  calculated  to  procure 
himthesmallest.partof  that  fortune.  Your  present  Radical  Re- 
formers are  dreamers  and  not  thinkers,  they  spore;  but  they 
move  not. 

On  Monday  night  last,  the  whole  evening's  discourse,  i^l  on 
one  side,  was,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Magna 
Charta,  to  disfranchise  the  rotten  boroughs  and  tran!»fer  the  suffrage 
io  the  larger  householders  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns.  It 
4s. decisive  of  the  character  of  a  political  simpleton,  of  the  lowest 
degree,  tp  talk  now  a  day  of  the  value  of  Magna  Charta,  or  of 
its  having  apy  relation  to  the  present  state  of  society.  It  is  a  sure 
.indication  that  $uch  a  politician  is  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of 
political  principles.  This  was  the  motion  of  an  Irishman  of 
the  name  of  Cavanagh,  who  did  not  trust  himself  to  say  a  word 
upon  it;  hut  l^(t  t^  silliness  of  the  thing  to  be  kept  in  coun- 
tenance by  a  rambling  irrelevant  speech   of  Mr.  Hunt's;! by 
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•aotlier  whobegaa  by  toUing  us  thai  bis BamVwas  Warden!  b^re' 
any  on6  was  beard  to  ask  him ;  by  Mn  Prdnch^  Who  was  so  very  ill, 
or  bad  been  so  very  ill  for  several  days.that  foe  was  very  sorry  at  be* ' 
ino^  called  upon  i^  forced  Uf  speak  to  their  ears,  and  graping'  mouths, 
wbteh  wereooinlets  to  any  anderstanding«V  by  a  Mr.  Grady,  who ' 
is  a  rare  specimen  of  an  Irish  posture-master,  sometimes  address-' 
ingliis  toes  and  sometimes  the  ceiling*,  sometimes  his  rig^ht  and 
sometimes  his  left  elbow ;  by  a  Mr.  Hand,  who  was  a  very  poor 
hand  at  polities,  or  at  ^y  si^  of  a  character  necessary  to  >vorJ^ 
political  reform^  and  ag;ain  by  Mr.  jlunt.     Mr,  IJetberington,  a 
prioter,  thepr^se^t  secreWry^.whp  is  npt  overrburtbeqed  with  t^e 
capacity  to  be  a  reformer,  declined  to  take  a  piirt  ip  talking  pver 
this  really  much  ado  about  nothing.    A  duller  or  less  instructive 
public  meetings,  or  more  retJIy  mis-spent  time  Inever  witnessed.' 
Mr.  Hunt  talks  oyer  just  the  same  stuff  we  bad  fronri  him  twelve 
pr  fourteen  years  ago.     Hq  has  learnt  nothing  in  all  that  time,  or . 
jf  be  has,  he  does  qpt  put  it  forth.    To  hav^  heard  him  once,  is  .to 
bear  all  that  be  Itas  to  say.    His  companions,  who  do  nott  las|. 
hina  long,  are  much  of  .the  same  stamp,  some  ol  th^m  have  moved , 
on ;  but  he  stands.    Daniel  French  of  1829,  is  a^ood  representar  > 
iive  of  Gale  Jooes  pf  1818.      Grady, -tbough  less  splemn^.is  some- ' 
thing  in  character  like  Dr.  Watson;  and  rather  than  an  improve--. 
moot,  J  perceive  a  falling  off  in  the  intellectuc^  character  and  iq 
ihe  respeclabilijLy  of  the  appearance  or  his  companions.  You  look 
mw  in  vain  foribe  energy  and  the  daring  of  ;the  Radical  Reformers ,  * 
pf  1816  to  20.     There  was  then  a  general  e;9^pectation  that  the. 
cry  of  Radical  Reform  was  to  be  followed  by  insurrection  ;  there. 
Ifrik^ theo  poiicage required  to  be  its  advocate;  ihe  cpuntt}'  ^l^' 
agitated  and  the  halter  and  the  dungeon  stared  one  in  the.  taceii; 
bat  now,  it  is  tame,  iiis  hopeless,  it  is  flat,  stale,  ind  unprofitable. 
1  am  more  than  ever  a  reformer  ;  but  1  could  not  act  with  and 
join  in  the  doings,  the  littleness,  of  these  men,  who  now  call 
t|)emselves  |^adical  Reformers.    1  seek,!  crave  nobler  game  than^ 
^  Co-operation"  or  that  which  is  called  Radical  Refprm.  I  wouicl' 
call  my  coiintrymen^  better  action  and  to  .co-a'dvpcacy  of  that 
kind  of  ieform  which  should  liev'er  assemble  a  thousand  persons 
without  giving  them  some  instruction  and  without  leaving  thetn 
a  liigbe^  stimulus  to  action  than  they  had  before.    No  possible 
good  can  arise  from  such^roceedings  a^  that  which  1  witnessed- 
on  Monday  night.    The  only  way  to  work  a  change,  and  all  say ' 
a  change  is  wanted,  is. to  haveftree  and  fair  discussions,  by  talented' 
men,  before  pnbli^  assemblies  of  the  people,  on  the  most  interest- 
ing* and  important  subjects.     To  put  aside  religion,  or  to  put- 
aside  any  subject  'in  whicb  all  iare  interested,  is  to  {)lay  the  cow-' 
ard,  the  shuffler,  the  hypocrite :  it  is  to  do  no  good.     What  new' 
liberty  has  been. gained  for  the  press,  pr  for  the  people  generally,^ 
but  that  which  the  Infidels  have  gained  in  the  fast  ten  years,  by 
Ibeiruneompromising  perseverance  I     The  grduad  whieh'they* 
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bai^  talten  is  tbo  ooly  gr^qnA  '^n  whicb  a  eliv^  Wk  be  yfntSui 
in  this  i^.antry ;  and.toti^lk  iheoreiicaily  ak^yt  wh»t  the  itaUi 
of  things  ^hall  be,  when  the*  change  is  brought  about,  and  Bot 
about  the  means  of  making  the  change,  is  like  the  qiadman's 
4ream  about  heaven,  future  state,  and  immortalityk  No  goodcaa 
come  from  it, 

I^IGHABl^  CaUILE. 


RESURRECTION  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  COl>IB8  OP 
THOMAS  PAINE'S  POLITICAL  WORKS,  WHICH 
HAVE  BEEN  BURIED  IN  A  WAREHOUSE  AROVB 
THIRTY  YEARS  !  _ 

This  editioto,  printed  for  the  late  Mr.  SymoUds  of  Patemostef 
Row,  who  suffered  four  year's  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  is  bomd 
in  Okie  volume,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  low  prke  6f  eigfateeo 
penoe.  The  volume  contains, "  Common  Setise,"  **  Letter  t6  the 
Abbe  Raynal,"  *'  Rights  of  Man,  2  parts,"  <<  Letter  to  the  Ad- 
dressers/' and  several  short  letters  and  miscellaneous  pieees, 
entirely  political  and  unconnected  with  his  theol<^ical  writings. 
They  will  make  very  useful  political  pocket  books  for  tb^ 
'^Radical  Reformers,^'  who  are  yet  simpletons  eooug^h  to  make  a 
political  chart  of  Magna  Cbarta.  The  resurrection  is  well  timed ; 
for  the  present  pinching'  distress  is  likely  to  send  our  groWn-^ip 
children  to  school  for  the  study  of  politics :  and  they  can  find  no 
better  initiating'  schoolmaster  than  Thomas  Paine^  tliey  caof 
now  be  initiated  cheaply,  and  Mr.  Carlile  will  supply  them  with 
the  higher  branches  of  political  knowledge,  as  fast  as  they  cao 
uke  it. 

INFIDEL  MISSION. 

Copies  of  Letters  sent  to  the  Duke  of  fTeilington  and  Mr,  Peel^ 
with  copies  of  our  Circular  challenge, 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 
May  it  please  your  Grace^^To  be  informed,  that  within  the  last 
five  months,  the  enclosed  circular  challenge  has  been  sent  to  the 
Heads  of  Houses  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  to  the 
Christian  Advocate,  and  that  the  University  has  been  formally 
challenged ;  and  also,  that  four  hundred  copies  have  been  sent  to 
as  many  preachers  in  the  line  of  road  from  London  to  CambridgPi 
I^ottii^ham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Huddersfield,  and 
minoi;  places,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  sent  to  all 
Ihe  preachers  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  London  and  Neigh* 
boorhood. 

The  Infidel  Missionaries  feel  it  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their 
jcountry,  and  to  all  Christendom,  to  bring  theposacbeiY  of  thi^ 


Christian  Religion  to  a  free  and  fair  diteiUBion  of  ila  minU, 
aaored  Ihat,  under  such  a  diiea8BioD>  it  cannot  be  maintainedj 

,  Respectfully, 

^lOBARD  CaRLILE, 

^,  Fleet  Street,  Oct.  1 ,  1820. 


To  the  Right  Hofumrable  Robert  Ptel,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Departments 

Sir,— The  aeconipanyin|;'  challenge  has  been  presented  to  the 
Heads  of  Houses  and  Christian  Advocate  of  the  University  of 
Oambridg^e,  and  to  four  hundred  country  preachers.-  It  is  now  ifk 
the  course  of  being  sent  to  every  preacher  of  the  Christian  Re*^ 
li^on  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood* 

Ik  is  presumed.  Sir,  that  this  proposition  for  public  discussion, 
narrowing  the  question  as  it  does^  and  putting  all  the  merits  of  the 
Christian  Reli^on  at  issue,  upon  an  historical  shewing,  tba^ 
admits  of  no  quibble,  quirk,  or  subterfuge,  thai  can  be  allied  to 
1)0  other  passion  than  a  love  of  truth,  is  worthy  of  the  notice  and 
encouragemeDt  of  bis  Majesty  and  his  Ministers ;  and,  the  sub* 
scfiber  respectfully  requests,  that  you  will  be.  pleased  to  lay  the 
challenge  before  his  Majesty,  as  one  that,  more  than  any  other 
thing,  shews  the  real  9tate  of  the  church. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Respectfully, 
Richard  Carlile. 

62,  Fleet  Stteet,  Ott.  1 ,  1^9. 


Oar  Circular  has  been  sent  io  the  following  pieachers  and  papers, 
in  and  near  to  Readkig,  Berkshire. 


Rev.  Mr.  Shearman 
•*    Mr,  Hinton 

—  Pr.Wise 

^    Mr.  Dockinfieldi. 

—  Mr.  Durbidge 
--    Mr.  York 


Rev.  Mr.  Douglas 

—  Mr.  Millman 
•*-  Dr.  Williams 

—  Mr.  Cherry  of  Burfield 
Reading  Mercury 
Berkshire  Chronicle. 


>Vith  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hinton,  the  following  correspondence  has 
taken  place :  ~ 

Reading,  Oct.  2, 1829.  , 
In  replv  to  the  circular,  which  Mr.  Hfnton  has  received  from 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Carlile,  he  has  only  to  say  that,  if  they  wish 
to  see  him,  he  is  at  all  times  readily  accessible.  For  their  own 
sakes,  he  is  sorry  that  they  have  undertaken  so  hopeless  a  task 
as  their  circular  announces;  but,  for  Christianity  he  has  no  fears. 
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London^  Oct.  5,  l8ft. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  and  Mr.  Carlile  acknowledge  ite 
receipt  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uinton's  note  of  the  2nd  instant,  in  which 
a  willingness  for  a  private  interview  is  expressed.  The  point  at 
which  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Carlilcf  aim,  and  whi6h  they  think  to 
be  above  all  things  necessary j^  in  relation  to  the  Christian  religion, 
IS  public  discussion,  where  staitenoient  shall  be  immediately  met 
'fay  coAifte^-«tateftient;  to  the  evictkKi  oT  truth*  .On  t)iis  g^und; 
they  challenge  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  will  be 
hippy  to  find  that  the  Kev,  Mr.  Hinton  has  sufficient  conftdeaoe 
in  its  historieai  evidences  (for  all  others  are  nothing  if  these  are 
not  good)  to  submit  them,  in  public  discussion^  to  the  public  oT 
lleading  or  elsewhere. 

'  We  have  also  sent  a  copy  o/  onr  challenge  to  all  the  London 
hewspapers,  saying,  as  a  matter  of  news,  that  it  has  been  thrown 
down  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  to  four  hundred 
eountr^  flreltchers.  The  '*  John  Bull*'  Sunday  paper,  has  copied 
it,  in  a  lo^  trrade  about  blasphemy  and  the  danger  of  the  church, 
Bnd  His  mixed  us  up  with  the  free-thinking  Christians,  who  have 
lately 'put  forth  an  advef*tisemeDt,'in  which  they  describe  tbe 
doctrinfeof  the  Trinity;  as  set  forth  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  to 
be  blasphemous  toward  the  one  true  God.  They  also  denonnce 
the  church  establishment  of  this  country,  and  every  disseoliog 
church  but  thbirs,  as  not  the  church  of  God.  They  impugn  the 
doctrii/e  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atonement,  as  unchristian, 
and  in  short,  they  attack  every  thin^  thatadj"  other  Sect  of  Chris- 
tians has  thought  of  as  being  Christian.  Still  they  call 
themselves  Christians  and  religious  men  t  The  Infldel  Mission^ 
aries  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  to  send  tb  the  *'  John  Bnir 
newspaper,  the  folldwing  disclaimcf  of  k\\  coitnection  with,  or 
similarity  to  the  free-thinking  Christians.  .  They  can  defend 
themselves  against  the  imputations  of  all  the  sects;  therefore, 
they  do  not  desire  ta  be  mixed  np  with  an}'.  All  they  ask,  is, 
diiicussion  with  all  who  may  avow  a  dissent  from  them,  and  from 
whom  they  dissent. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  John  Bull. 

62,  Fleet  Street,  Oct  6, 1829. 

Sir,— -The  Infidel  Missionaries  complain  of  unfair  treatment  &t 
vour  hands,  in  your  placing  them  in  the  columns  of  your  paper  of 
Sunday  last,  irt  corhpany  with  the  free- thinking  Christians.  They 
claim  ibr  themselves  the  distinction  of  being  open  and  avowed, 
and  becafase  open  and  avowed,  honest  Infidels,  and  honest  tnvn. 
They  cannot  be  deceivers ;  or  if  they  do  mislead  others,  the  fault 
is  nbl  tncift.  They  lay  lib  tiaim  to  the  title  of  VhrisUan ;  became 
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they  have  taaghi  themselves,  that  the  OfarisCian  religion  is  neither 
historically  troe,  nor  socially  useful.  They  may  be  in  error. 
On  this  head  they  are  not  positive.  But  with  theip,  error,  if  it  do 
^st,  is  not  wilful ;  and  they  desire  ta  be  corrected,  or  to  correct 
others,  by  ftee  ttid  fair  public  discussion.  They  have  sent  tbeii* 
yet  nnans^t^red  challenge/ to  these  people  who  call  themselves 
fhee^thinking  Chrhtians,  and  who,  presumptuously,  not  to*  say 
preposterously,  style  themselves  the  only  true  church  of  God. 
For  persons  truly  and  shicerely  attached  to  the  common  Christian 
faith,  the  Infidel  Missionaries  have  respect  and  desire  mutual  in- 
straction^  by  the  only  means  in  which  it  can  be  obtained,  by 
amicable  discussion,  with  good  feeling,  and  the  charitable  allow- 
ance of  good  motive  for  each  others  errors.  But  for  such  persons 
as  the  saints  of  the  day,  who  profess  to  be  super-eminently  reli- 
gfotis^  and  to  treat  the  people  of  the  establishment  as  mefe  bea- 
men ;  for  the  Unitarians,  who  pick  and  choose  of  what  they  call 
divine  revelation  and  the  miracles,  who  profess  to  be  reasonably 
religions,  and  religiously  reasonable ;  and  for  the  free-thinking 
Christians,  who»  with  the  Unitarians,  contemn  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  the  fall  of  man,  the  atonement,  indeed,  all  the  essen- 
tialities of  the  Christian  religion,  and  atill  call  Ihemaelve^^hrtS' 
tian^y  ^*  John  Bull'*  himself  cannot  feel  more  contempt,  than  do 
the  Inddel  Missionaries.  We  uniformly  denounce  these  latter 
persons,  not  as  dishonest  Christians,  but,  we  are  to  sorry  to  say  it, 
^  dishonM  InfideU. 

And  fdrthermore,  Mr.  John  Bull,  I  must  individually  complain% 
when  you  charge  me  with  caricaturing  the  Almighty,  a  charge 
which  1  repel,  which  1  disclaim,  and  at  which  I  am  most  reason- 
ably offended j  and  defend  myself,  in  the  retaliation,  that  I  have 
never  so  far  caricatured  the  Almighty,  as  to  profess  to  conduct 
a  newspaper  for  his  benefit.  No  publications  are  more  free  froni. 
^perhuman  blasphemies,  or  blasphefloies  toward  superhuman 
things,  than  mine.  You  cannot  know  them,  or  you  would  not 
have  so  misrepresented  them.    Thine,  in  civic  fellowship. 

One  of  the  Infidel  Missionaries.  Richard  Carlile. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  A  PRIEST, 

l^robius  Uadatar  :  al  alge^ 
t*robity  is  praised  i  but  it  shivers. 

Mr.  Richard  Carlile. 
A  word  with  you.  You  affect  to  b^  'and  \  believe  in  my  heart 
you  are,  a  right  honest  man,  I  have  read  your  publications.  I 
am  quite  at  home  to  all  you  aim  at.  But  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
be  that  (in  your  eyes  )despicable  character,  a  Priest.  Your  readers 
arc  pretty  generally  led  to  look  on  all  whose  fate  has  bound  thei» 
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^he  following  American  correspondence  between  a  preacher  of 
(he  Christian  religion,  and  Miss  Frances  Wright,  offen  ao 
example  worthy  of  being  followed  by  the  preachers  of  Ibb 
country.    When  shall  we  see  such  fair  play  here  ? 

R,  C. 

"  Philadelphia',  Augnst  1st,  18S9. 
Misa  Francbs  WRtGRt — I  have  recently  delivered  leeiares 
against  the  system  yon  so  conspicdoos^  advocate,  in  which  f  have 
freely  commented  on,  and  censured  the  principles  eootained  is 
such  of  your  writings  as  ate  in  my  possession.  Apxlous,  however, 
to  enter  into  a  deeper  Imre&tigation,  I  have  concluded,  after  fsiU 
ing  and  fervent  devcAion,  to  invite  yoU  to  a  public  discussion  at  a 
time  mutually  oonvfenient  hereafter  to  be  fixed  upon  ;  for  which 
purpose,  1  am  authorised  by  the  trustees  to  offer  the  use  of  tjie 
ejuirch  in  this  city,  in  which  God  has  appointed  me  to  lelich  bis 
holy  word,  in  order  there  to  conduct  a  public  discussion. 

Should  the  place  be  exceptionable  to  you,  I  will  use  eveiy  en- 
dea  vour  to  accbmmodate  y od  by  obtaining  another,  or  by  acceptio«[ 
one  as  suitable,  that  you  may  pr6po&e. 

My  friends,  th6  Reverend  Doctor  Janeway,  and  the  Revereod 
l)octor  Ely,,  have  consented  to  be'  nioderators  on  my  part,  yba 
will  of  course  appoint  two  others,  and  the  whole  four  may  ap- 
point a  fifth,  should  they  think  {)roper  so  to  do.  The  selection  of 
moderators  is  only  suggested  )  this,  as  well  as  other  preliminai}' 
arrangements,  can  be  suitably  arranged  at  a  subsequent  period. 

1  should  not  presume  to  call  a  lady  to  such  a  'conflict,  if  1  did 
not  feel  my  duty  urged  by  a  sense  oT  strong  preparation  in  the 
gospel,  and  if  1  did  not  confidently  ho^  to  win  a  lost  sheep  to  the 
fold  of  my  Lord  and  master. 

WtLLiAM  L.  M'  Calla. 

P.  S.  You  cad  ab'quaini  me  by  letter  of  your  acceptance  of  my 
invitation  ;  or,  if  more  agreeable,  by  notice  in  some  public  print 
— in  which  case  you  will  please  publish  my  letter  at  the  same 
time.  W.  L.  M*  C. 


To  Mr.  William  M*  Calla. 

New  York,  August  1 1th,  182ii. 
8iR-^Vour  communication  of  the  1st  instant,  addressed  to  Boston, 
has  reached  me  only  by  this  day's  post.  Although  by  no  means 
c6vet6us  of  dispuiation,  and,  believing  troth  to  be  rather  discover- 
able by  the  study  of  things,  of  man  and  of  ourselves,  than  attain^ 
able  by  argument,  yet  am  i  most  willing  to  meet  you  as  proposed. 
The  views  I  have  presented  to  the  Amcrcan  people  are  a  fair 
subject  of  challenge  and  of  criticism  ;  and,  far  from  objecting  to 
their  examination,  I  ttball  hold  myself  indebted  to  those  who  may 
assist  in  detectiug  their  error  or  confirming  their  truth. 

The  building  designated  in  your  letter  will  be  perfectly  agree* 
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able  to  me.    With  respect  to  time,  the  early  part  of  the  m6nth  of 
October  would  best  suit  with  my  eDgagements. 

Frances  WRicrit. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

SsVEBAL  schools  of  this  kind  having  ariBeiih)  London  since  the 
eommencement  of  mine,  and  the  poor  having  now  on  the  Sunday, 
iKmiething  better  than  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  it  is  iny  in« 
Mention  or  wish,  to  keep  my  room  for  more  select  company  th'atl  oc« 
casionally  got  into  it  in  the  last  winter,  and  for  a  more  respectably 
tipposition  than  we  had  then  occasionally  to  encounter.  It  must  i6 
SQcceed  ornotat  all.  The '*  Reforming  Optimiht"  has  no'w  the 
possession  of  a  chapel  for  Sunday  evening  lectures  and  discassions, 
to  which  admissioncan  he  bbtained  for  a  mere  farthing  a  week, 
^nd  affords  room  to  five  hundred  persons.  It  is  situated  in 
'Windmill-street,  Finsbtiry-squar^,  and  is  open  at  six  every  Sun- 
day evening.  My  school-room  will  not  comfortably  seat  more 
than  a  hundred  persons ;  therefore,  selection  of  company  is 
^essential  te  its  being  well  and  usefully  attended;  But  to  show, 
that  Tdo  not  aim  at  any  thing  unwarrantably  profitable ;  I  will 
consent,  first;  that  all  ladies  be  admitted  free  \  and  second, 
that  all  persbns  Vho  subscribe  one  shilling  per  wetek  to  the.Infi- 
tdel  rent  be  admitted  free.  All  other  persons,  who  'aHe  not  sub-' 
scribers,  must,  if  they  please,  submit  to  the  payment  of  one  shil- 
liogr.  Attendance  will  be  giVen  by  myself  or  the  Rev.  Mh  Taylor, 
X>T  both,  from  seven  to  ten. 

On  Sunday  evening  last;  Mr.  Taylor  commenbelcl  a  critical 
reading  of  the  New  Testament,  the  very  title  of  which  formed  a 
text  for  a  sermon,  and  almost  every  ivord  was  shown  to  be  preg* 
nant  with  proofs,  thM  it  was  a  trick  dpori  mankiiid.  "'  The  New 
Testament,"  were  words,  which,  in  their  import,  were  opposed 
to  all  idea  of  divine  revelation,  for  the  God  that  never  died  and 
never  changed,  could  ndt  make  a  Testament ^  much  less  then  a 
New  Testament.  The  nature  of  a  Testament  was  something 
that  was  to  come  into  operation,  when  the  testator  was  dead : 
while  in  this  case,  if  the  testator  were  to  die,  the  Testament 
would  be  good  for  nothing.  And  the  supposition  that  God  had 
tnade  two  Testaments,  was  a  blasphemous  imputation  of  defect  in 
tlie  first,  of  uncertainty,  of  change,  and  presumed  improvement. 
A  God,  with  the  power  to  communicate  with,  or  reveal  himself 
to  mankind,  would  certainly  not  do  it  by  such  a  defective  means 
as  that  of  language,  which  was  constantly  changing,  and  through 
'ffnen  that  could  produce  no  vouchers  to  save  themselves  from  the 
eharge  of  impoi^ture.  While  a  God  that  would  only  reveal  him- 
self to  a  few  individuals,  whose  account  must  lose  its  credit  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  time  and  place,  would  be  a  God 


partial^  unjust*  and  still  unknown.  A  standings  revelation  (d 
all  mankind  would  be  necessary,  and  not  one  subject  to  homui 
defeots  and  caprices*  such  as  that  now  before  us,  and  of  which  we 
are  told  that  its  being  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  English 
language,  depended  upon  the  King's  special  command.  It  was 
then  to  the  English  nation,  a  reyelation  from  the  King,  and  not 
from  God.  It  was  a  revelation  from  the  translator,  from  the  printer, 
from  the  King,  from  the  scribe,  from  anj  one  but  God.  No  wbeit 
is  it  recorded,  that  God  should  say  *'  I  will  reveal  myself  to  mao- 
Icind  through  a  book,  which  revelation  shall  extend  when  priotiog^ 
is  invented,  and  men  shall  only  know  me  by  learning  to  read,  and 
in  proportion  as  thev  do  read  that  book/'  This  would  be  pre- 
jposterous.  Yet,  such  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  \m* 
guage  which  is  commonly  used  on  this  subject 

llie  words,  "  our  Lord  and  Saviour/'  or  "  Tkn  N^  Tett(h 
ment  qf  our  Lord  and  Saviour/'  authoritatively  describe  the 
icing's  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  not  a  common  Lord  and  Savioor  for 
mankind.  While  the  words  Jt9u»  Christ  were  an  improper  mix^ 
ture  of  Latin  and  English,  and  should  either  be  Jes  Christ,  ai 
English,  or  Jesus  Oirislua,  as  Latin^  and  weroithe  borrowed 
nimes  of  Bacchus,  etymologically  appropriate,^  both  as  to  style 
and  character,  and  clearly  phantasmal  in  all  relations  to  Judea. 

The  King's,  appointment  to  have  the  book  read  in  churches  ii 
a  bad  recommendation  (or  its  pretension  of  divine  revelation;  for 
•  were  the  revelation  clear,  the  King's  appointment  would  not  be 
a  recommendation,  nor  would  it  be  needed.  It  now  comes  to  us 
like  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles,  infinitely 
suspicious  as  to  its  worth.  The  God  is  only  revealed  by  th< 
King's  appointment. 

The  English  title  of  the  first  book,  is  a  proof,  that  the  king,  the 
translator,  and  the  printer,  had  no  other  idea  of  the  book  than  that 
it  was  a  romance.  The  word,  gospel^  is  perfectly  romantic  in  its 
meaning,  signifying  God's  spell  or  charm,  and  our  ancestors,  who 
first  received  it,  took  it  in  no  other  light,  than  that  the  reading  of 
the  book,  or  the  writing  and  wearing  of  sentences  of  it,  would 
operate  as  a  spell  or  charm,  to  drive  away  otiIs  and  to  procar^ 
benefits.  Hence  the  meaning  may  be  gathered,  of  the  alliision 
in  one  of  the  gospels,  to  the  wearing  of  phylacteries  ;  and  hence 
the  present  superstition  of  the  Irish,  who  will  fasten  written  or 
printed  sentences  from  the  gospels  to  the  horns  of  their  cows,  tQ 
bring  more  milk,  or  to  the  heels  of  their  horses,  to  drive  away  and 
keep  away  a  swelling  or  a  lameness. 

Critical  iiiustrations  of  this  kind  were  carried  on,  which  made 
the  book,  in  the  eyes  of  a  reasonable  person,  appear  as  contemp- 
tible as  the  romantic  stories  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Cinderilla, 
or  Tom  Thumb  and  the  Cow ;  and  the  time  will  certainly  ceme, 
when  the  gospels,  even  according  to  Matthew,  Myk,  Luke,  and 
Juhn>  will,  by  another  generation,  be  looked  back  upon  or  received 
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as  the  nnrsery  compiiQioDs  of  our  pfeseot  misehieTQiu  nuisery  books. 
It  is  neither  rash  nor  unfair  to  say, that  they  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  reasonable  and  respectable  criticism.  Wild  romance 
cannot  be  treated  as  doubtful  truths. 

Mr.  Taylor  will  continue  these  readings,  passing  over  such 
allusions  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  will  not  admit  of  decent 
comment,  or  of  such  as  is  proper  to  be  mentioned  in  a  mixed 
oompany. 

Mr.  Carlile  mentioned  an  apology  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  to  be,  that,  the  Christian  had  become  so  very 
corrapt  by  being  founded  upon  so  wild  a  romance,  common  human 
decency  requiiid  a  change,  and  that  change  Mahomet  success* 
Ailly  introduced  into  almost  all  those  countries  in  which  the 
Christian  religion  then  existed.  It  was  urged,  that  the  Chris- 
tian romance  had  grown  and  would  grow  less  and  less  evidential 
by  time,  and  more  and  more  corrupt  as  it  lasted,  that  six  hundred 
>ears  had  so  far  worn  it  out,  as  to  require  some  better  and  higher^ 
religious  restraint  among  mankind.  This  was  introduced,  and  it' 
would  have  been  well/if  the  Christian  had  been  entirely  subdued' 
i^id  checked  in  farther  progress  by  the  Mahometan.  It  has  pow' 
to  encounter  something  higher  than  a  religious  check.  It  has 
corrupted  England  for  twelve  hundred  years,  and  since  Mahome-* 
tanism  has  never  reached  lis,  let  us  now  try  to  make  an  amend, 
by  introducing  a  system  of  ethics  without  religion,  that  shall  b^ 
better  than  either.  Let  us  now  have  war  with  ail  the  superstition' 
^ai  degrades  the  human  mind  R.  C. 


NOTICE. 
i  have  seen  the  avtiole  in  the  Leeds  Mercavy  of  S^..86,  ^it 
jBgain  on  the  8d  inst.  signed,  ^'Thomas  Brook,"  professing  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  one  of  bar  Hndderifleld  Meetings  \  alid 
I  will  next  week  show  that  Mr.  Brook  is  not  an  honest  and  faiths 
fnl  reporter,  by  addressing  to  the  editor  of  the  "Leeds  Mercury*! 
such  an  analysis  of  Potter's  translation  of  the  Prometheus  of 
Escbylns,  as  shall  satisfy  any  one  as  to  its  vei^  close  resemblance 
to  the  story  of  the  gospels.  I  should  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  have  seen  in  the  "  Leeds  Mercury"  a  faithful  report  of 
jeach  night's  proceeding  in  Huddersfield ;  but  this  Thomas  Brook 
was  one  of  our  opponents,  who  was  made  to  look  very  little  in 
his  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  who  has  misrepresented 
ttie  proceedings,  to  gratify  any  6ther  spirit  than  a  love  of  triith. 
1  read  several  passages  from  the  wdrk  closely  appUcal^te  to  th* 
^question,  and  failed  only  in  finding  one,  which  Mr.  Taylor  hafe 
often  quoted,  and  which  begins— '^  Ah  me,  see  what,  a  God,  I 
s«rtfer  from  the  Gods."  I  heard  an  admission  made  thie  next  day, 
that  it  was  not  a  perfect  copy.  At  any  rate,  I  will  make  thai  sort 
of  analysis  as  will  falsify  the  report  of  Jfr.  Brook  in  the  "  Leeds 
Wereury."  .' R  C.    , 
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THIRTIETH  DI8COU1I8E. 

On  ihe  Moral  ImprovemeiU  of  Cireumatanee$. 

Delivered  in  the  Areopag^,  on  Easter  Sonday  18^. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  B.  A.  Orator  of  the  Society*. 

Men  and  Brethren — ^Tbe  moral  science  is  the  ulUmate  and 
noblest  science,  to  the  attainment  of  which,  the  powers  of  mio. 
can  be  directed :  nature,  or  if  without  offence  of  science,  we  may 
00  designate  what  we  know  not,  the  great  author  of  nature  has  pro- 
pound^ the  production  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  man  as  the  m 
plus  ultra  of  his  designing  minid,  tl)e  itcme  of  all  excellence,  the 
paragon  of  all  perfection.  When!  contemplate  this  AreopaguSflnte 
inde^  in  the  history  of  man,  but  not  too  late  redeemed  from  iti 
original  destination  to  the  perpetuation  9f  gothic  igporance,  and 
dedicated  henceforth  to  the  inculcation  of  that  everlasting  law 
of  righteousness,  whose  foundation  is  science,  *  whose  evidence  is 
nature,  whose  text  is  reason,  whose  eCTect  shall  be  happiness  to 
the  human  race;  I  cannot  but  estimate  all  the  difficnlties,  dis^' 
courageoients,  and, sorrows,  which  must  be  encountered  in  tlie 
struggle,  even  pending  the  very  crisis,  when  my  swelling  heart 
doth  almost  break  its  fibres  under  the  keen  sense  of  them,  as 
cbeaply  paid  for  such  a  glorious  guerdon.  Shall  mankind'  hot 
one  day  have  done  with  following  the  consecrated  follies  of  their 
barbardus  ancestors,  and  begin  to  be  wise  for  themselves,  to  thinlt 
and  act  like  men ;  happy  shall  be  the  man  that  laid  out  his  life 
and  his  life's  energies,  to  the  contributing  to  that  effect— happy 
when  the  intolerant  bigotiy  of  the  magistrate  would  have  cat  him 
off  from  all  share  in  the  humanity  of  his  follow  citiz^os-r-happy. 
when  the  mistaken  people  would  cover  him  with  unmerited  re- 
proach— happy  amid  the  horrors  of  captivity-chappy  when  the 
last  struggle  of  exhausted  nature  shall  send  him  to, the  grave, 

**  And  nore  true  joy  MarceUut  exiled  feels. 
Than  Ccjar,  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 
One  self-approviof  hour,  whole  years  outweighs. 
Of  stupid  gazers,  and  of  loud  huzzas. 
Who  noble  ends,  by  noble  means  attains. 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  dungeons  and  in  chains  ; 
Mke  good  Aurelios  lei  him  reign,  or  bleed, 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed.'* 

The  great  coonsel  and  purpose  of  nature  to  evplve  apd  brio^ 
forth  the  moral  capaMlities  of  man,  may  be  traced  from  the  very 
first  origination  of  animal  life,  even  in  the  most  inferior  works  of, 
creation.  All  is  elenventary,  all  subsidiary  and  preparative  to  the, 
grand  ulterior  production  of  a  mind.  The  universe  is  the  theatre, 
all  4he  world  the  stage,  all  creatures  else,  the  servants  and  the 
instmments  of  the  scene ;  but  man  is  the  hero  of  great  nature's 
drama.    Twill  be  my  particular  happiness,  should  I  live  to  se^. 
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the  day,  when  the  fttorm  of  peneeution  now  faangiaif  over  «ie> 
shall  have  left  my  mind  to  that  tranquillity,  which,  philosophical 
pursuits  so  essentially  require,  to  briog  befoce  yon  the  phy9iolog%'» 
co^  demonstrations  to  which  I  am  pledged  to  trace  out  tbis  greal 
propoMutn  of  nature,  in  the  phenomena  of  compar^ive  anatomy, 
and  thus  to  introduce  you  into  the  sublime  temple  of  moral  virtue^ 
as  fonnded  upon  its  only  basis,  physical  and  mathematical  science. 

n^will  jaot  bp  yery  easy  to  fail  of  being-  a  good  man,  and  conse- 
quently a  happy  one^  when  you  shall  find  that  nothing  but  igno* 
rance^  mistake,  and  iniSrmity,  can  produce  an  aberration  from  the 
mathematical  line  of  moral  rectitude^  that  virtue  is  nothing  more 
than  a  highly  cultivated  reason,  and  that  right  heartily  to  m«A 
to  be  virtuous,  is  accomplishment  enough  to  set  out  with,  for 
making  sure  of  being  so. 

As  all  the  law/K  of  physical  life,  so  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  man  is  at  any  time  placed,  subserve  the  great  purpose  of 
producing  his  moral  character.  Man  is  therefore  with  philosophi- 
cal propriety,  said  to  be.^Ae  creature  q^  his  eireu^nstanees,  as 
certainly  taking  the  complexion  of  :his  miod^  as  he  does  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  his  body  from  the  operation  of  those  cir- 
cumstances upon  him. 

'  It' will  be  hereafter  (if  my  Christian  persecutors  shall  hereafter 
forgive  me  the  oflTence,  which  I  cannot  now  recall  if  I  woukh^ 
that  I  shaH  analyze  the  moral  indications  of  physical  pheno- 
mena. 1  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the  moral  improve- 
ment .of  existing  circumstances,  of  whose  uncontrolable  opera- 
tion on  the  mind,  you  have  what  the  anatomists  would  call  a 
ffrep€u^atwn  before  yuu,  exhibiting  the  immense  difBculty,  with 
•wfaiefa  a  mind  much  pressed  on  by  the  v^eight  of  those  circum- 
stances,-could.apply  itself  to  any  other.  It  is  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  can  commsnd  the  power  of  diverting  itself  from  the  im- 
pression of  present  circumstances,  and  exercise  an  election  and 
choice  of  the  ideas  that  it  will  entertain,  that  it  is  estimated  as  a 
strong  or  weak  mind.  We  absurdly  give,  or  take  credit  to  our- 
selves, for  bur  enjoyment  of  a  degree  of  self-possession,  or  a 
mentat serenity,  to  which  we  could  contribute  no  more,  than  we 
can  to4he  temperature  of  the  weather.  The  problem,  from  the 
impossibility  of  calculating  the  degree  in  which  the  pressure 
operates,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  mind  to  its  operation,  will 
always  remain  incapable  of  solution :  these  must  be  the  two  given 
quantities  in  the  quadratic,  to  find  out  the  resulting  third,  upon 
which  censure  shall  be  just.  We  may  congratulate  a  man,  but 
cannot  praise  him  for  being  of  a  strong  mind — we  may  pity,  but 
ought  iiot  to  blame  bim  for  being  of  a  weak  pne. 

In  the  strong  impressions  supposed  to  operate  on  (he  mind  of 
the  tofer,  his  perfect  passiveness  and  utter  incapacity  to  abstract 
himself  from  the  force  of  those  impressions,  has  been  recognised 
in  all  age$,  and  adorned  in  the  sipiUar  .fictions  of  the  pastoral 
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poetry  of  til  baCiods.  The  swain  te  ever  loppoted  to  be  tin 
erei^Uire  of  bis  mistressi.  He  is  seSd  to  be  absent  from  the  con- 
paoy  with  wbiek  be  is  sum>unded)  Mid  lives  in  a  world  of  her 
ereatioii ;  and  so  to  be  sore 

"  If  Detim  fr»«D«,  ftll  Ml«f6  motrni,  tiM  Men  detotBd  In  tliowsnt 
Hufhed  tre  the  birds,  and  dosed  the  droefrioff  flowers. 
If  Delis  sviles,  the  flowers  begin  to  spring, 
the  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing.** 

It  is  from  this  Uw  of  natare,  that  oonscience  derives  its  paver 
to  punish*    The  guilty  man  is  haunted  by  the  personified  remem- 
branee  of  his  crime,  and  cannot  abstract  himself  fr9m  the  ceosore 
pf  that  moral  justice,  which  we  see  in  this  iqstance  directly  oh 
ginating^  in  the  laws  q(  his  physical  organization. 

*'  Efssisse  pates  qnos  diri  eonscie  factl 
Mens  babel  MtanUbs,  et  sitrdf»  Terbera  c^dit 
Occuitum  qoatiente  animo  tortore  flagelLum." 

"  Thiolc*st  thoa  Mie  wretch  whom  haman  laws  releise. 
Scapes  heaf  en's  high  wrath,  aiid  spends  Ids  days  in  peacef 
V(f,    Conscience;  fell  afenger,  ever  walces ; 
With  hoitfop  Alls  theiwtoniSheil  soel,  and  shakes 
A  aeofpion  whip  aaseeo  by  hnmaa  eyes. 
Tortures  the  Tiliain,  and  all  rest  denies/* 

'  The  niciim  of  oppre»$ion,  as  well  as  tlie  oppressor,  will  io 
like  manner  be  irresistibly  oTerborne,  by  the  strong  Impressiooof 
the  wrongs  that  he  haih  suflbredy  especialiy  while  a  eontinasnec 
and  aggravatioB  of  those  wrongs  hai^rs  still  like  tbe  thfeateois^ 
cloud  o(  impending  mngeance  over  Eis  heAcI*  Thus,  sQppotiflg^ 
any  man  to  have  bean  thrown  into  a  prison  on  m  cold  win^ 
night,  where  he  had  almost  died  of  .cold»  and  net  to  be  released 
tbe  next  day,  because  that  was  Sunday,  and  it  wonld  he  a  Ms  yoa 
know  to  do  a  good  natared  act  of  a  Sunday.  Nay,  J  iMive  beecd, 
{asd  a  most  commendable  exampie  it  is  for  this  whole  city  to 
follow)  that  tfaeie  am  those  who  have  their  dinners  «ooked  oo  i 
£atovday  night,  prefenring  to  have  their  mutton  cold,  for  the  sake 
•of  getting  their  gospel  hot. 

.  1  am  only  sopposing  a  case  ^  bu t  supposing  that  when  after  the 
snan  that  bad  been  so  thrown  into  pnaon,  hpd  expected  hisreieeie 
«a  the  Monday,  he  was  sent  back  again  ta  prison  till  the  Wed- 
•seadayi  only  because  it  coii<.i>  be  <ih>ne,  by  a*  merciless  streioh 
of  arbitrary  power,  what  impressions  would  become  predovinsnt  is 
tbat  man's  mind  I  How  naiorslly  and  irresistibly  .would  all  the 
.objects  of  bis  senses  take  a  complexion  fkom  the  roediotii  of  ^ 
Just  resentment.  Every  ugly  unyielding  stone  that  stumbled  hioi 
in  his  path,  would  seem  to  be  a  lord  taapor  set  in  bass-relief, 
fhard  as  his  hearty  and  senseless  as  his  understanding)  every 
death's  bead  in  tbe  church  yard,  so  tbe.teelli  were  out,woaid 
look  like  a  grinning  city  solicitor,  fireteiil|iig  the  hideoutnm  (f 
a  memenUhWMri,  impregnantof  its  tnoral.  At  it  ja  impossible 
not  to  see,  in  snch  a  sketohi  the  almost  mecbei^cal  f^perstiop  of 
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Uiecircamstances supposed  upon  the  miud^find  ntterly  beyond  the 
^fMovisee  of  nK>ral  science  to  contravene  that  operation,  the  pro- 
vince of  morals  will  be,  to  bring  the  mind  back  again,  by  What 
is  called  reflection,  to  operate  in  its  torn,  upon  the  circumstances 
that  have  operated  upon  it."" 

This  reflex  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  circumstances  that  are 
compulsory  and  irresistible  upon  itself,  though  infinitely  weaker, 
is  of  more  permanent  effect,  and  of  more  happy  indication,  than 
any  impressidn  of  circumstances  updn  the  mind ;  and  this  faculty 
of  bringing  the  mind  back  again  into  re-action,  upon  that  which 
^rat  acted  on  itself,  so  tritely  expressed  in  the  common  proverb* 
"  when  you  cannot  bring  your  circumslancefs  to  ypur  mind,  you 
-fnust  bring  your  mind  to  your  eircumatanccH,"  is  the  identical 
principle  that  constitutes  the  morcU  nature  in  man,  and  renders 
him  capable  of  becomings  not  merely  what  his  circumstances 
iiavemade  him,  but  what  he  may  be  said  to  make  himself;  and 
thus  attaining  continual  improvement  and  advancement  in  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  taking  his  lesson  from  his  circumstances,  his 
wisdom  from  that  lesson — an  economy  of  nature  so  nobly  expressed 
by  onr  great  poet,  who  has  scarce  left  any  thing  that  is  noble 
unexpressed — 

**  The  icy  faogr 
An4  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
,  Which  wlienU  bites  and  biows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold  ;  I  smile  and  say, 
This  Is  no  flattery,  these  are  counsellors. 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. . 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adTersity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  Tcnomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  In  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  stream. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing/' 

This  great  moral  chemistry,  (if  that  figure  be  allowed  me) 
obeys  the  law  of  that  physical  economy,  whereby  in  all  actions 
-thai  are  of  long  continuance,  it  is  the  soft  and  yielding  body  that 
operates  upon  the  hard  one — it  is  the  tendpn  that  works  its 
groove  and  pulley  upon  the  bone — it  is  the  drop  of  water  that 
wears  away  the  f  int — it  is  the  cap  of  the  skull,  the  very  hardest 
-substance  m  the  animal  machine,  that  is  scooped^  grooved  out, 
and  moulded  by  the  brain,  which  is  the  very  softest 

Nature,  seeming  hereby  to  indicate  that  there  should  be  no 
triumph  without  conflict,  and  that  virtue  in  man  should  be. the 
result,  in  like  manner,  of  the  patient  acting  of  his  soft  and  tender 
-structure,  upon  the  acerbities  and  asperities  of  his  situation. 


*  The  circumstances  alluded  to,  are  the  exceeding  cruel,  and  Christian 
itreiAtment,  which  the  author  iBUffered  from  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman 
Urbwtk,  nnd  Solicitor  Newman,  in  commencement  of  the  late  {irosettttloa  fer 
tblasfilieQsy. 
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yirtoe  was  thus  supposed  by  the  aUegorist,  to  be  the  daughter  of 
heaven^  but  she  was  to  be  trained  ami  bfooght  up  iq  the  school 
of  adversity. 

"*  Wheo  first  the  God,  to  Mod  on  earth 

Virtue,  hif  dirling  child  designed. 
To  ktr  be  gare  the  beaTeoly  birth. 

And  bade  iter  form  iti  iufant  mind. 
Stern  rogged  nurse !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore, 
What  sorrow  wis,  thou  bad*st  her  know. 
And  from  her  own,  she  learnt  to  melt  at  others  woe.'* 

From  one's  own  then,  what  one  has  been  most  unwillingly 
forced  to  learn,  one  may  acquire  some  little  prerogatiTe  of  adTsn- 
ihge  to  teach,  and  from  a  particular  instance  of  oppression,  bear- 
ing on  ourselves,  may  point  out  the  general  principies  of  forti- 
tude and  virtue,  which  may  tend  to  alleviate  the  sense  of  sufferiof 
in  others,  when  it  shall  be  4heir  turn  (which  may  it  never  bs) 
to  bear 

^'  Tb'  oppressor's  wrong,  tiie  nrond  man's  eontamely, 

__ the  law's  delay. 

The  Insolence  of  ofllce,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  from  th'  unworthy  takes/* 

Twill  be  first  of  all,  our  wisdom,  to  give  free  vent  and  cnrreot 
room  to  the  tide  of  our  feelings,  and  not  to  attempt  any  sort  of 
unnatural  or  painful  restrictions  upon  them.  Philosophy,  which 
U  the  true  and  only  medicine  of  affliction,  the  balm  for  hurt  minds, 
like  a  judicious  and  humane  physician,  will  rather  follow,  and 
wait  upon  the  indications  of  nature,  than  attempt  to  control  and 
coerce  her,  when  she  hath  most  need  of  (enderest  indulgence. 

For  this  reason,  no  very  strict  note  should  ever  be  taken,  nor 
any  severe  remembrance  had,  of  the  little  intemperances  and 
excesses,  to  which,  under  the  immediate  smart  and  goading  of  s 
sense  of  oppression  and  injury,  the  most  evenlj'-balanced  miod 
hiay  be  betrayed ;  and  all  which,  notwithstainding  the  geoe- 
ral  consistency  of  a  good  and  virtuous  character,  m^y  be  woU 
preserved. 

We  well  advise  our  friend  under  his  sense  of  wrong  and  op- 
pression, **  to  bear  it  as  a  man."  But  it  would  be  more  than  well 
to  resist  the  natural  propriety  o^  his  challenge,  *'  1  shall  do  so: 
but  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man." 

The  purity  of  heaven  itself  is  not  to  be  represented  as  denyiog 
Its  indulgence  to  the  hasty  ejaculation,  which  will  sometiinss 
^bounce  out  of  the  mouth,  before  the  wit  is  awake  enough  to  cry, 
hold  there  !  '*  The  accusing  spirit,  when  he  flew  up  to  heaven's 
chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in,  and  the  record- 
■iog  angel  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropt  a  tear  upon  it.  and  blotted 
it  out  for  ever.'' 

If  this  be  sound  divinity,  (and  I  am  sure  I  know  no  better)  it 
bhowathat  they  manage  their  indictments  for  blasphemffUkik^ 
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^MiOf  world,  miieh  belter  than  they  do  iMnongst  our  peUy-fog^fiag: 
diHt  and  a^bes.  Tbedang^on  in  GHtspur-street,  and  (3od  knows 
what  to  foll6w1  only  for  what  somebody  says,  that  no  man  tottf 
one  day ;  and  tfab  they  call  justice  ! 

But  in  sufReient  sobemeMy  after  the  stronger  and  more  imme- 
dSate  sense  of  pain^  to  which  no  argument  ean  rationally  be  offered, 
shall  have  left  the  mind  accessible  to  the  g^nd  consideration, 
which  the  mind  can  never  rest  till  it  hathfonnd,  the  mode  of  sen- 
timent and  action,  which  ail  the  circumstances  considered*  is  under 
them,  *'  wisest,  virtnousest,  discreetest,  best  •/'  thia,  perhaps,  is 
what  it  will  appear  to  be«— 

Ist,  To  take  a  review  of  the  circumstances  in  which  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  have  placed  us,  at  such  a  distance  of  mental  a6- 
siraeihm  from  them,  as  may  make  all  the  prominences  and  points, 
which  our  too  near  position  may  have  magrnifled,  fall  back  into 
their  real  proportions  and  blendlngs  with  the  general  delinea- 
tions. 2nd.  To  see  so  much  in  the  proceedings  which  have  been 
adopted  against  us,  and  no  more  than  will  remain  to  A»seen,  and 
be  apparent  to  enemies  as  well  as  to  friends,  when  time  shall  h*ve 
poarad  its  healing  balsam  on  our  wounds,  and  the  faeUf  only 
stmlf  stand  upon  the  record,  unaided  by  sympathy,  and  ungar- 
flisbed  by  description.  Thas,  let  us  endeavour  to  become  the 
ftitbfol  historians  of  our  case,  and  tell  it,  as  we  may  imagine  it 
would  be  told  by  a  Tacitus  or  a  Gibbon,  who  knew  not,  felt  not, 
eared  not  Ibr  any  of  the  parties,  whose  virtues  or  whose  wrongs, 
whose  aclioas  or  whose  sufferings,  occupy  their  page.  This  dis- 
cipline of  menfol  eAstraetian  will  greatly  tend  to  the  healing 
and  recovering  of  our  minds  from  the  shock  and  concussion  of 
the  oppression  committed  upon  them.  It  will  have  more  than  its 
tewaid  in  the  serenity  and  composure  to  which  it  will  restore  us. 
It  will  be  invariably  accompanied  with  a  proQont  percepttoH  of 
pleasure,  fn  the  assurance  that  It  will  give  nsofour  ownself** 
possession,  and  that  the  enemy  hath  not  beaten  us  out  and  out, 
aor  mined  as  of  the  resources  which  a  virtuous  mind  can  Ml  baek 
upon,  when  Hie  enemy  hath  for  a  time  had  the  advantage  of  it. 
Bat  above  all,  (and  which  should  really  be  the  main  xonsider*- 
ationof  all)  put  thus  viewing  matters^  hiatorieally^  and  dwelling 
opon  our  smart  and  grievance  no  longer  than  we  can  possibly 
lielp,  will  be  the  best  means  of  getting  ourselves  into  a  state  of 
readiness,  to  receive  our  adversaries  when  they  may  be  for  re- 
turning upon  ns  with  additional  favours,  and  while  we  are  fruits 
iisssly  i^ghing  over  our  scars  and  bruises,  may,  perhaps,  pay  us  off 
with  a  lunge  that  shall  give  us  something  to  sigh  for«  with  aa 
str^ment  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  genius  of  persecution  and  intoleranoe  is  in  all  ages  and 
Muutrier  the  same.  The  min^hief  that  it  untuld  do,  is  only 
Kmifed  by  its^  power.  And  'tis  historically  true,  that  the  Lord 
Vmyor  and  the  City  Solicitor  have  only  done  thi^ir  worst  against 
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me  ;  'tis  therefore  but  a  moral  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  Bonnor 
and  a  Jeiltaries,  to  adroit  that  they  could  do  no  more.  Had  the 
law  in  their  day  (and  what  is  always  better  than  the  law)  the 
force  of  public  opioion»  tied  up  their  hands,  they^  like  your  gra' 
cious  Mayor  and  City  Solicitor,  would  have  been  ianocent 
'against  their  will — they  would  not  have  burned  and  hanged  their 
fellow  citizens  as  they  did,  because,  for  the  self  same  reason  that 
Imth  rescued  me,  because  they  couldn't  do  it.  All  that  they 
could  have  done,  would  have  been  to  have  grinned  and  gnashed 
their  teeth  at  the  poor  heretic  that  bad  been  brought  before  them, 
that  did  your  City  Solicitor,  with  the  only  difference  of  showing 
Ih^  gums,  tliat  fain  would  have  bitten,  but  that  the  teeth  were 
dropt  out.  All  that  they  could  have  done,  would  have  been  to 
strain  all  that  they  could  do ;  this  did  your  Bible-propagating 
Mayor,  when  entreated  not  to  send  me  back  to  prison^  was,  he 
flaw  me  in  the  condition  of  a  m'cA  man,  but  to  accept  the  bail 
that  was  offered  to  him  upon  the  spot,  for  humanity's  sake,  he 
answered,  he  "  must  see  that  humanity  to  me  might  not  be  inha- 
manity  to  the  public,''  a  sentiment  which,  whether  his  lordship 
hath  pickt  it  up  out  of  some  of  his  own  Gospel  tracts,  or  Evan- 
gelical Magazines.  1  know  not:  but  I  knowj  that  there  isn't  a 
bit  of  flesh  in  an  honest  man's  heart,  but  what  will  shudder  at  it. 

The  Recorder  too— '<  least  said,  soonest  mended  ;'*  so  the  Lord 
deliver  me  from  the  Recorder! 

They  haven't  got  me  yet,  but  your  worshipful  court  of  Alder- 
men, whom  nobody  would  accuse  of  parting  with  an  uncounted 
shilling,  in  a  superfluous  charity,  finding  that  had  they  roasted 
me,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  chance  would  have  been  that  1  should 
not  have  been  done  enough,  are  incurring,  as  I  am  informed,  an  ex- 
pence  of  between  four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  to  buy  what  they 
-call  a  certiorari  f actus y  that  is  to  make  more  certain  to  bring  ne 
io  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  there  they  may  make  sure  of 
jgettingajury  of  12  men  of  their  own  kidney,  who  will  consent  to  let 
them  have  their  barbarous  pleasure  on  nie,  to  let  them  break  mj 
spirits  with  vexation,  my  heart  with  anguish,  to  cut  me  off  from 
the  cheerful  Wbys  of  men,  to  bringdown  my  life  into  captivity, 
and  force  the  meridian  vigour  of  my  talents,  like  the  caged  bird, 
to  pine  itself  to  death,  or  dash  its  brains  out  in  its  frantic  rage, 
upon  the  walls  of  its  prison. 

'^Disguisethyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery,  still,  thou  art  a 
bitter  draught,  and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been  made 
•to  taste  of  thee,  thou  art  not  less  bitter  on  that  account.  It  is  thoo, 
liberty,  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  whom  all  in  public  or 
in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so, 
till  nature  herself  shall  change/' 

Look  ye  merely  at  the  softened  features  ihdX  pera^cutum  wears 
in  this  polite  metropolis,  and  t4ie  very  modified  and  lenient  degree 
pf  punishment,  which  you  may  be  told  is  the  very  utmost  that 
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her  evangelical  appetite  will  call  for.  'Tis.trne,  she  looks  as 
iBDocentasa  sleeping  child;  her  claws  have  grown  qaite  soft; 
faer  bapk  is  as  sleek  as  velvet ;  but  she  is  a  tigress  still.  And 
'twas  bat  the  other  day,  and  on  the  other  side  the  water,  she 
fleshed  her  tooth  on  murdered  innocence. 

'Twas  only  in  the  month  of  August  last,  not  six  months  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  crusade,  that  a  man  of  the 
name  of  BROsaurL,  a  Catalonian  schoolmaster,  who  lived  in  the 
Barrio«de-ruzasa,  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death,  on  the  solitary  accusation  of  Deism.  A  strong 
opposition  to  this  barbarous  sentence  was  made  at  his  trial  by  the 
minority,  but  their  resistance  was  over-rule  J  by  the  piety  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Valencia.  Religion  tri- 
amphed,.and  Brobquil  fell  the  martyr  of  our  cause.  The  glo- 
rious man  refused  to  retract,  refused  to  conceal  his  opinions.  In 
all  the  streets  through  which  he  was  led  to  execution,  the  consci- 
entious guardians  of  public  morals,  bad  taken  care  to  have  the 
images  of  the  saints  covered  over,  for  fear  poor  Brosquil  should 
look  to  theniy  for  a  compassion  that  Christians  would  not  show 
him,  or  fancy  himself  to  be  comforted  by  some  expression  of  pity* 
in  their  wooden  eyes.  The  crosses  too,  which  in  Spain  are  always 
attached  to  the  gallows,  (which  I  don't  mean  to  say  isu't  a  very 
proper  place  for  them)  were  on  this  occasion  removed,  that  the 
priests  might  say  their  last  gopd  wishes  in  requiem  for  the 
dying  Infidel. 

*<  Jam  animani  tttam  tradlmus  Diabolo  ! 
Konf  tre  deliver  thy  soul  to  the  Devil.*' 

Now,  I  should  only  like  to  know  what  it  is  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  the  City  Solicitor,  the  Recorder,  and  the  wor- 
shipful court  of  Aldermen,  could  possibly  find  to  say  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Valencia,  the  City  Solicitor,  the  Recorder,  and  the  wor- 
shipful court  of  Aldermen,  who  murdered  Brosquil,  The  British 
persecutor,  would  exclaim,  '^  why  does  he  shake  his  gory  locks 
at  me  /  He  cannot  say  I  did  it."  The  Spaniard  would  retorf, 
*^  NO !  But  the  Devil  thank  you  that  you  didn't :  there  would'nt. 
be  a  pin  to  choose  between  them.  Pares  comparibus  faciilime 
c&ngregantur.  So  they  must  needs  sit  down  and  eat  their  turtle ' 
together,  and  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  health  on 
both."    I  wish  them  nothing  worse. 

But  now  for  our  part  in  the  scene  before  us.  The  great  moral 
improvement  of  existing  circumstances,  to  be  derived  to  ourselves, 
to  our  country,  to  posterity,  and  to  those  persons  especially,  who- 
from  a  grievous  n^istake  of  our  motives,  and  from  a  mistakeof 
their  own  motives  too,  have  persecuted  us  *'  for  righteousness 
sake." 

To  let  our  mijnds  dwell  any  more  than  of  necessity  they  mast, 
upon  the  wrongs  that  we  have  suffered,  would  ill  become  that 
philosophy,  that  pure  and  excellent  spirit  of  universal  benevo- 

2u3 
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lence,  philantbropy^  and  love  to  all  meo,  which  all  the  membeilF 
of  onr  Areopagus  can  bear  me  witaeaB,  I  have  never  ceased  to 
inculcate^  and  which,  God  is  my  wUneflfr^I  havo  never  (never 
hot  when  I  coaldn't  help  it)  ceaaed  to  Jieel.  I  cannot  bat  oraeb 
commend  to  you  the  amiable  and  generdns  apology  whidbi  Arch- 
bishop Tillotaon  eugrgests  in  mitigation  of  our  eensnre^even  upon 
onr  roost  bigoted  persecntors^-'*  they  have  in  truth,  f  says  he) 
more  goodness  in  them,  thtn  the  pnnciples  of  their  Faligioiido 
either  incline  men  to,  or  allow  of.  I  doubt  not  but  they  are  made 
like  other  men.  Natarehath  not  given  them  ancfa  savage  aod 
cruel  dispositions,  but  their  religian  hath  made  them  so.  Many 
of  them  would  have  been  excellent  persons,  if  their  reHgitm  had 
not  hindered  them^f  the  doctrines  and  principles  oCifaeircharah 
had  not  perverted  and  spoiled  their  natural  dispositions."  Sacb 
are  the  words  of  Archbishop  Tillolson,  in  his  sermon,  on  the  6th 
November,  and  their  orthodoxy  might  make  them  serve  as  grace 
at  a  city  feast,  if  any  bat  a  dissenter  filled  the  chair.  It  is  ^  sea* 
timent  and  spirit  of  them,  that  I  would  most  anxionsly  impress  ss 
the  great  moral  improvement  of  our  present  cireom>tances  of  diffi* 
enlty  and  trial ;  that  in  the  resistance  that  we  mast  make,  and 
that  you  my  friends  must  help  me  to  make,  against  the  cruelty 
and  oppression  that  they  kneditate,  in  fighting  for  their,  tehat  de 
they  coil  ii,  we  may  never  catch  the  religious  disease  nor  dii* 
grace  our  cause,  by  such  a  temper  or  such  feelings,  as  have  been 
arrayed  against  us. 

Delenoa  Est  Carthago. 


{From  the  New  York  Correspondent.) 

ON  HISTORICAL  KVII>SNGE. 

The  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  whether  as  to  past  taelA  of 
history,  or  past  facts  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  are  the 
same :  and  whether  they  relate  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
or  the  progress  of  a  revolution,  we  most  depend  on  the  relatioa 
of  witnesses,  or  written  documents,  or  on  the  reasonable  codcIo- 
Bions  afforded  by  ascertained  collateral  facts;  that  is,  on  circam- 
stantial  evidence.  The  rules  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence offered,  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  object  of  enquiry. 

Courts  of  justice  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  discussing  the 
value  of  evidence  offered,  that  there  are  a  set  of  roles  sdooted  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  legal  writers  on  the  subject,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  canons  of  evidence.  In  the  British  ana 
the  American  courts,  these  rules  have  been  laboriously  established 
hy  vepeated  discnssion  and  trials  of  their  utility.  Nor  has  any 
branch  of  the  law,  attracted  more  (if  so  much)  attention  as  tbe 
law  of  evidence.    It  did  not  begin  to  be  systematically  treated  iu 
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EDgrla&d  till  the  liiHe  of  Chief  Baroil  Oifbert.  The  compilations 
oa  the  BObject  in  the  old  dig-ests,  were  niea^e,  and  far  from  bein^ 
adequate  to  the  decision  of  the  numerous  cases  (hat  the  prodig'ioas 
extent  of  dealieg^  within  the  last  half  century  has  given  rise  to. 
Buller's  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mat'  Priufty  was  the 
first  book  that  shewed  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  the  n\\e% 
of  evidence,  and  the  practice  of  examination  and  cross  examina- 
tion. This  book  first  brought  the  young  practitioners  of  the  bar 
to  atody  the  particular  gist  of  the  enquiry  before  the  court,  as  de- 
pending on,  and  included  in  the  form  of  action  brought  by  the 
plaintiff;  aiid  taught  them  how  to  avoid  or  to  press  a  nonsuit  as 
the  evidence  was  or  was  not  skilfully  applied  to  this  point  by  the 
ptainiilTs  counsel.  The  scanty  remarks  on  evuience  in  the  Tnat 
PerpaiSy  and  other  old  books  of  JVtirt  Prxus  practice,  were  en- 
larged by  Espinasse,  by  Peake,  by  Phillips,  and  lastly,  by  the 
heavy  and  dull,  but  full  and  accurate  book  of  Starkie;  of  which, 
the  second  American  edition,  with  very  useful  notes  on  the  Ame- 
rican decisions,  by  Mr.  Ingraham,  was  published  last  year  in  three 
ponderous  octavo  volumes.  Phillips  has  more  talent  than  Starkie, 
whose  plodding  summary  of  the  detestable  law  of  libel  is  by  no 
nieAns  a  first  rate  specimen  of  compilation ;  but  as  Starkie  ovEvi- 
dence,  is  now  considered  as  the  book,  of  practical  reference  for  the 
profession  in  this  country,  I  shall  adopt  it  also  for  my  present 
purpose. 

1.  We  are  not  to  expect  in  history  the  same  accuracy  as  we 
observe  in  a  court  of  justice.  In  history,  the  historians  are  volun- 
tary narrators;  they  do  not  write  as  a  witness  speaks,  under  com- 
pulsion. 2.  We  never  know  precisely  the  real  motives  that 
actuate  an  historian  to  write.  3.  We  have  no  means  of  exercising 
the  valuable  privilege  of  oral  examination,  or  the  invaluable  pri- 
vilege of  cross  examination.  4.  He  has  it  in  his  power,  without 
being  called  to  account,  unless  by  laborious  criticism,  a  science 
yet  in  its  infancy,  to  adduce  what  testimony  he  pleases,  to  cUll  out 
what  may  suit  his  pnrposci  to  give  it  the  complexion  that  suits 
his  own  views,  and  to  omit  if  he  pleases  documents  that  would  be 
troublesome  to  obtain  or  examine.  On  all  these  points,  a  court 
of  justice,  with  their  means  and  appliances,  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  reader  of  history.  Still  there  are  rules  and  canons 
established  by  common  sense  and  experience,  that  are  common  to 
the  honest  searcher  after  truth,  whether  in  a  cause  before  a  court, 
or  in  the  page  of  the  historian.  These  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
down,  using  for  the  purpose  two  books  only  of  legal  authority  ; 
one  on  tthe  practice  of  the  law  of  evidence,  the  other  on  the 
theory:  viz.  Starkie  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo,  1828,  and  the  Traite  dea  pt^uven  juflieiaires ,  compiled 
from  the  MS.  notes  of  Jer.  Bentham,  \y  Et.  Dnmont,  in  two  vols., 
Paris  ]  823— both  of  them  treatises  strictly  legal. 

And  first  of  the  Uhiimtmy  of  wiinesses, 

I.  Objections  to  the  credit— to  the  competency— that  is  to  th^ 
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pfopriet3'  of  a  witness  being  examined  at  all — ^are  in  modern  pra<f-^ 
tice  narrowed  down  to,  I,  exclusions  by  positive  law/for  infamy; 
2,  exclusions  for  heterodoxy ;  becoming  graduaUy  much  out  of 
fashion:  2f,  exclusions  from  interest  i0  the  result  or  event  of  the 
cause  before  the  court:  4,  exclusions,  where  the  examination  if 
answered  would  unfairly  compel  the  witness  to  criminate  himself. 
All  other  objections  apply,  not  to  his  credit,  competency, or  ad* 
missibinty — but  to  his  credibility  only:  they  impeach  the  value 
of  his  testimony,  and  furnish  reason  for  defalcation  from  the  respect 
otherwise  due  to  it.  Among  the  grounds  of  absolute  exclusioD, 
however,  are  *'all  offences  founded  in  fraud,  and  which  come 
within  the  general  notion  of  the  crimen  falai  of  the  Roman  law ; 
as  perjury,  forgery,  piracy,  swindling  and  cheating."  2  Stark.  715. 

2.  All  evidence  is  either  direct  or  presumptive.  Direct  evidence 
may  be  either  impugned,  or  confirmed  by  other  direct  evidence, 
and  also  by  presumptive  evidence.  Direct  evidence  is,  where  the 
facts  in  dispute  are  communicated  by  those  who  have  had  actoal 
knowledge  of  them  by  means  of  their  own  senses.  Presumptive 
evidence,  is  where  a  fact  is  not  directly  and  positively  known  and 
testified,  but  is  inferred  as  a  reasonable  conclusion  from  other  colia^ 
teral  facts  or  circumstances  connected  with  i  t,and  which  are  known. 
( 1  Stark.  23)  It  frequently  happens  that  no  direct  and  positiveevi* 
dence  can  be  had ;  and  often  where  it  can  be  had, it  becomes  neces* 
sary  to  try  its  weight  and  accuiacy  by  means  of  the  presumptions 
arising  from  surrounding  circumstances,  with  which  it  may  be 
compared.  The  want  of  written  documents,  the  fallaciousness 
of  the  human  memory,  the  great  temptations  which  perpetually 
occur  to  exclude  the  true,  the  suppression  of  true,  and  the  fabrica- 
tion of  false  testimony,  render  it  necessary  to  call  in  every  aid  for 
ascertaining  the  truth.     I  Stark.  19,  23. 

3.  Our  natural  reastni  for  believing  the  declarations  of  others — 
for  giving  credit  to  human  testimony,  is  our  constant  observation 
and  experience,  that  we  and  other  men  who  have  no  reason  for 
suppressing  or  disguising  the  truth,  or  for  saying  what  is  false— 
usually  tell  truth  and  not  falsehood.  Therefore,  from  experience 
and  observation  of  ourselves  and  others,  we  repose  confidence  in 
the  veracity  of  others,  when  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  so.  We  refuse  credit  to  men  of  bad  character — to  men  known 
to  be  guilty  of  falsehood — to  men  who  are  interested  to  suppress 
or  disguise  the  truth — because  experience  teaches  us,  that  we 
Cannot  place  confidence  in  wliat  such  men  say.  Doubts  of  their 
veracity  have  in  our  minds  been  associated  \\\\h  their  declarations 
and  narrations. 

If  our  neighbour  tells  us  of  some  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, not  conformable  to  our  previous  experience  in  relation  to  it, 
we  consider  whether  our  neighbour  is  a  man  of  veracity  generally ; 
whether  he  has  any  motive  to  deceive  us  in  this  instance  ;  whether 
he  may  not  be  deceived  himself,  and  liable  to  mistake  in  some 
way  or  other— and  we  reason  with  ourselves  which  is  most  con- 
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■ooaot  to  our  past  experience,  tbattfad  fact  related  should  be  true, 
or  that  he  should  from  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  be  deceived 
himself,  or  from  some  motive  unknown  to  us,  be  induced  to  vary 
from  the  truth.  .  Hence,  although  common  and  usual  testimony  is* 
sufficient  to  establish  common  and  usual  facts,  yet,,  facts  strange,, 
unaccountable,  uncommon,  cannot  be  substantiated  on  merely 
common  evidence:  they  require  a  proportional  strength  of  tes- 
timony to  overcome  objections  founded  on  our  previous  experience 
of  the  improbability  of  such  facts. 

4.  So,  as  to  presump^tive  evidence:  being  accustomed  to  observe 
that  like  antecedents  are  attended  by  like  consequents,  (to  use 
Dr.  Brown's  phraseology)  we  are  apt  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  to  infer  the  latter  from  the  former.  Hence  our  relief  in 
the  connection  between  motive  and  action,  and  our  habitual, 
attempts  to  explain  the  one  by  the  other.  When  certain  motives 
and  certain  actions  have  been  long  as^iociated  in  pur  minds  as  the 
result  of  our  observation  and  experience,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
associate  them  in  fact  and  in  practical  reasonings.  (1  3tark.  23, 
24,  29, 30.)  Hence,  the  investigation  of  the  motives  that  lead  a 
man  to  act  thus  or  thus,  is  always  an  important  point  of  judicial, 
enquiry,  particularly  in  cases  of  crime,  (lb.)  5.  Presumptions  in 
civil  cases  may  arise  from  great  neglect — from  the  urging  of 
dormant  claims — from  the  offering  of  inferior  instead  of  the  best 
testimony — from  omi»«sion  tOv produce  evidence  easily  attainable, 
or  in  the  party's  power — from  his  having  any  interest  in  the  cause 
or  in  the  question  to  be  determined — from  his  connection  with 
any  of  the  parties — from  any  bias  arising  from  esprit  de  corps, 
religious  or  political ;  if  he  has  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of  or 
against  his  religious  sect,  or  his  political  party,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  his  testimony  should  not  be  tinged,  or  warped  by  these  very 
strong  motives  of  bias.  Presumptions  may  also  arise  from  cha- 
racter and  station  in  society — from  known  habits — from  occupa- 
tion, and  from  various  other  circumstances  that  Starkie  has  enu- 
merated. V.  1,  p.  34^-40.  All  these  presumptions  are  founded  on 
general  observation  and  experience,  and  are  therefore  fair  topics 
of  reasoning  before  we  form  a  conclusion.  All  this  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Starkie,  in  v.  1,  p,  37,  483.  See  also,  the  Doctrines 
of  Circumstantial  Evidence^  v.  i,  p.  478,  and  of  Presumptions, 
V.  3.  p.  1234. 

6.  Hearsay  evidence  cannot  be  heard;  it  is  not  admissible: 
1  Stark.  40—47.  A  court  and  jury  must  decide  upon  reasonable 
certainty.  Even  where  the  veracity,  the  perfect  knowledge  from 
full  opportunity  of  observation,  the  good  sense  and  good  charac- 
ter, and  the  freedom  from  bias  of  a  witness  is  undoubted,  doubta 
may  yet  arise  on  his  testimony.  The  different  observations  of  Sir 
AValier  Raleigh  on  an  affray  in  the  streets,  under  his  window,  and 
that  of  another  person  actually  engaged  in  it,  are  well  known  as 
an  exemplification  of  the  uncertainty  that  may  attend  the  relations 
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even  o(  unprejudiced  eye-witnesieii.  Much  more,  v^heti  we  u» 
utterly  at  a  Ion  as  to  the  character^  the  means  of  iaformatido,  the 
veracity,  the  freedom  from  bias,  the  attentive  and  accurate  obaer- 
▼ation  of  the  original  witness  whose  evidence  is  retailed  to  u^  st 
second  hand  in  a  general  way.  Above  all,  there  are  no  rnesos  of 
sifting  out  the  truth,  and  giving  due  weight  to  objections  by  cron- 
exammation,  that  invaluable  preservative  against  error  in  testiroooy. 
Nor  are  we  able  to  tell  whether  the  hearsay  witnesss  before  as, 
was  himself  attentive,  accurate,  faithful,  impartial,  and  on  the 
alert  to  get  rid  of  error  in  the  relation  of  his  informant.  Moreover, 
to  let  in  hearsay  testimony,  is  to  let  in  all  hearsay  testimony  of 
persons,  however  careless*  however  free  from  all  obligation  as  to 
accuracy,  or  even  to  truth  in  their  narration.  It  would  be  to  let 
in  all  loose  and  idle  clamour,  report,  and  tittle  tattle,  unsifted, 
unexamined,  an  weighed.  How  much  is  all  known  history  liable 
to  this  most  fatal  objection !  The  remarks  in  Horace  Walpole^s 
admirable  preface  to  his  Historic  Doubts  on  Richard  1,  are  ooaiH 
awerable.  in  reading  history  says  Voltaire,  we  are  Ixion:  we 
snppose  we  have  Juno  in  our  arms-— it  is  only  a  cloud  !  Shall  I 
read  you  some  book  of  history,  said  his  son  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
at  his  last  illness?  History — no:  I  have  done  with  all  works  of 
fiction,  and  such  is  history.  For  great  and  prominent  features^ 
for  all  transactions  in  themselves  probable,  for  the  usual  ooone 
and  current  of  events,  history  may  be  quoted :  but  where  is  it 
bailt  on  the  evidence  of  unbiassed  eye-witnesses?  Snppose  s 
man  of  good  sense  and  veracity  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
were  to  give  me  an  account  of  what  passed  on  that  eventful  day- 
how  little  could  he  tell  from  his  own  knowledge !  how  liable 
were  his  senses  to  be  deceived !  i  have  before  me  the  Albion  of 
March  2S,  1829.  In  page  334  is  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo  by  an  eye*witness.  well  told.  There  is  in  it  this  passage, 
*<  Are  the  French  coming,  sir,  said  i  to  a  wounded  Scotch  officer? 
Egad,  I  cannot  tell,  replied  he,  we  know  nothing  about  it:  we 
had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  An  English  lady, 
elegantly  attired,  now  rushed  forward :  is  my  husband  safe  ?  cried 
she  eagerly.  Good  God,  madam,  replied  one  of  the  men,  how 
can  we  tell  ?  I  do  not  know  ihe  fate  of  those  who  are  flgfatiog  by 
my  side;  and  1  eould  not  see  a  yard  around  me."  History  beiog^ 
thus  liable  to  false  information,  to  imperfect  and  inaccurate  iofor- 
ikiation,  to  the  information  of  those  who  may  with  perfect  impunity 
be  intentionally  false ;  or  who  may  be  vague,  or  inaccurate,  or 
careless  or  indifferent— who  may  substitute  surmises  for  facts,  or 
who  may  see  every  thing  through  a  mist  of  prejudice  springing 
up  from  various  sources — how  necessary  is  it  to  require  every  pre- 
caution to  be  taken  in  obtainingorin;inal,  first  rate  informatioD*,  in 
ensuring  truth,  and  accuracy,  free  from  suspicious  motives  of  per- 
sonal or  party  interest,  before  we  place  any  confidence  whatever 
HI  the  account.    To  rest  our  faith  on  second  hand,  careless,  con- 
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tradietory>  iii4ceiirale  relatioDS^  bearing'  upon  the  face  of  them, 
want  of  aathenticityy  want  of  traibi  want  of  accuracy^  and  obvious 
imrtiality,  is  leaning*  our  weight  on  a  broken  reed.  It  is  what 
every  court  of  justice  in  every  civilized  country  upon  earth,  woulcl 
reject,  if  a  dollar  were  at  issue  upon  it. 

Even  where  the  question  before  the  court  and  jury  is  this,  dw9 
anjf  tradition  exist  of  the  fact  alledgedf  The  tradition  is  re- 
<l|iiired  tovbe  general,  to  be  of  a  public  nature,  to  be  uniform,  con« 
sistent,  uncontradicted,  derived  from  persons  likely  to  know  the 
facts,  free  from  suspicion,  reasonable.     1.  Stark,  p.  50  to  67. 

7.  ''One  of  the  most  important  rules  (1  Stark. 389)  on  this 
subject,  huf  that  the  best  **  attainable  evidence  should  be  adduced 
to  prove  every  disputed  fact.  All  secondary  and  inferior  evidence 
most  be  rejected,  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  substituted  for 
evidence  of  a  higher  and  superior  character  or  nature/'  (I  Starkie 
102).  For,  this  substitution  may  reasonably  be  suspected  to  arise 
from  some  sinister  motive,  and  from  apprehension  that  the  best 
evidence  produced,  would  alter  the  case  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
party  who  attempts  to  substitutie  evidence  of  an  inferior  grade. 
(Ibkl.)  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rale  substantially :  all  thcf 
apparent  exceptions  are  consistent  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
rule  itself,  which  enjoins  the  production  of  the  best  and  most  uih 
exceptionable  evidence  that  could  have  been  produced  or  offered, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  a  man's  own  actp  or 
writings  are  to  be  produced  if  they  are  in  existence,  and  no  more 
evidence  of  them  or  their  contents  can  be  given.  No  copy  of  a 
deed  is  admissible  if  the  deed  itself  be  in  existence  and  attainable. 
General  Eaton  has  written  and  published  an  account  of  General 
Jackson  and  his  campaigns.  Suppose  it  to  contain  conversations 
and  opinions  by  G.  J.,  and  that  General  Eaton  had  suppressed  it 
purposely  till  General  Jackson  was  dead ;  would  it  have  been 
equally  authentic?  Would  it  not  be  said  why  not  publish  this 
while  he  was  living,  that  these  conversations  and  opinions  might 
have  been  treated  as  being  true,  or  not  true,  when  attributed  to 
that  gentleman?  So  in  the  conversations  and  doctrines  and 
sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  admit  of,  would  have  been  hrs  own  account  of  his 
own  doctrines ;  or  his  o\yn  authentication  of  the  accounts  given 
by  other  persons.  This  might  have  been  done  with  ease ;  why 
was  it  left  undone  ?  or  why  are  we  required  to  give  implicit  credit 
to  second-hand  evidence  ? 

8.  Where  evidence  on  one  side  is  positive,  on  the  other  negative, 
the  positive  testimony,  is  preferable,  as  a  general  rule.  (I  Stark. 
517)  Thus,  if  one  witness  of  sufficient  credibility,  swears  that  he 
heard  or  saw  a  fact;  and  another  witness  equally  creditable 
swears  he  was  present  at  the  time  and  neither  heard  or  saw  it, 
this  is  no  contradiction,  unless  the  fact  itself,  and  the  situation  of 
the  last  witness  were  such,  that  be  could  not  possibly  avoidseeing 
or  hearing  it.  (lb.  5, 18)  For  instance,  the  accounts  given  of  the 
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life,  coodact,  coodemDatioD^  death,  resurrection  of  Jesas  Christ-^ 
the  darkness  and  earthquake  that  took  place^tfae  rending  of  the 
veil  of  the  temple,  the  rising:  of  the  dead  from  their  g-raves—alt 
matters  of  great  public  notoriety — forming  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
history  of  that  day — circumstances  in  themselves  not  only  of  great 
publicity,  but  of  a  most  extraordinary  character — could  not  be 
passed  over,  unnoticed  by  any  cotemporary  writer  of  transac- 
tions at  Jerusalem  at  that  time :  yet  neither  Philo,  who  probably 
was  there  at  the  time,  or  Josephus,  who  lived  among:  the  Jews  at 
the  time,  take  the  slightest  notice  of  any  of  these  extraordinary 
facts.  Men  of  learning,  of  research,  and  themselves  Jews,  ac- 
quainted minutely  with  Jewish  history,  could  not  have  omitted 
noticing  transaction^  so  extraordinary  and  so  recent,  had  tbey 
really  happened. 

9.  Where  evidence  is  direct  and  conflicting,  the  effect  is  de- 
stroyed on  both  sides,  like  positive  and  negative  quantities,  in 
Algebra,  of  equal  value.  If  their  values  be  unequal,  the  best 
evidence  must  preponderate. 

.  10.  In  common  cases,  of  no  great  moment  we  may  reasonably 
pronounce  in  conformity  to  a  slight  preponderance  of  evidence : 
but  in  cases  of  magnitude,  or  where  much  is  at  stake,  this  is  not 
justifiable.  The  preponderance  that  would  justify  awarding  a 
few  dollars,  would  not  suffice  to  put  a  man  to  death  as  a  crimioai, 
or  to  subject  him  to  imprisonment,  or  even  to  the  lo^  of  character. 
1  Stark.  451.    ' 

11.  The  corruption,  subornation,  or  fabrication  of  evidence, 
deeply  affects  that  side  of  the  question  it  is  introduced  to  support. 
(1  Stark.  490)  "  As  the  credit  due  to  a  witness,  li  founded  in  the 
first  instance  on  general  experience  of  human  veracity,  it  follows 
that  a  witness  who  gives  false  testimony  as  to  one  particular,  can- 
not be  credited  as  to  any ;  according  to  the  legal  maxim  fcdwn 
in  unofalsum  in  omntirus.  The  presumption  that  a  witness  will 
speak  the  truth,  ceases,  so  soon  as  it  manifestly  appears  that  he  is 
capable  of  perjury,'*    Ibid  p.  524. 

What  shall  we  say  to  a  cause  supported  at  its  commencement 
by  fifty  forged  gospels  ?  And  by  regular  professors  of  falsehood 
and  forgery,  such  as  St.  Paul,  Origen,  Eusebius,  St.  Jerom,  SU 
Cbrysostom  ? 

12.  Bias  from  personal  friendship  or  enmity— <»>nsanguinity — 
mutuality  of  interest — connection  in  the  way  of  trade  or  profession 
are  to  be  taken  into  account.  None  of  these  are  stronger  than  the 
bias  arising  from  membership.  Esprit  de  Corps,  particularly  io 
case  of  religious  sects  or  parties.  Even  those  who  care  notbing* 
about  religion,  care  about  the  sect  which  they  have  joined :  nor 
is  there  any  fraud  or  falsehood  that  religions  persons,  or  persons 
pretending  so  to  be,  have  scrupled  to  employ,  to  promote  a  com- 
mon cause.  The  history  of  Christianity  from  the  miracles  of  the 
the  first  century  to  the  miracles  of  prince  Hohenloe,  furnish  peoofs 
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in  sDperabuDdance  of  this  position :  proofs  iippossible  to  be  con- 
tradicted.  Because  quoted  by  Starkie,  p.  522,  is  right.  *  Parimente 
la  credibilita  di  un  testimonio  prio  essere  alcuna  volta  sminuita 
quand'  eg\i  sia  membro  d'alcuna  societa  private  di  cui  g\i  usi,  e  le 
massime  siano  o  non  ben  consciute  o  diverse  dalle  publiche.  Ud 
tal  -uoino  ha  noD  solo  le  proprie  ma  le  altrui  passioni.  Beccaria, 
ch.  13,  and  the  passions  of  his  sect  are  much  stronger  and  more 
iofluential  in  all  cases  than  his  own. 

13.  In  the  examination  of  human  testimony  then«  we  enquire 
who  is  the  witness,  what  is  his  character,  what  his  situation  in 
life,  whether  he  has  any  bias  on  his  mind  that  may  warp  his  tes- 
timony, whether  he  has  any  interest  of.  his  own  or  others  to 
swerve,  that  may  produce  the  same  effect.  Whether  he  had  suf- 
ficient time  and  opportunity  to  observe  the  fact  he  testifies,, 
whether  he  is  of  sufiScient  judgment,  caution  and  accuracy,  to 
induce  us  to  place  reliance  on  his  narration.  If  deficient  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  we  must  defalk  proportionably  from  his  credi- 
bility. It  is  self-evident  that  all  these  particulars  apply  to  his- 
torical testimony.  If  the  historian  does  not  relate  the  fact  on  his 
own  credit  and  authority,  but  on  that  of  another,  he  ought  at  least 
to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  judging  how  far  the  preceding 
objects  of  enquiry  apply  to  the  authority  he  relies  on. 

14.  Hence,,  an  historian  who  does  not  accurately  quote  his 
authority  for  a  fact,  when  it  rests  not  on  his  own  testimony,  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  credit  in  the  case  in  question.  It  is  his  duty 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  testimony  on  which  his 
facts  rest.  A  history  wherein  the  authorities  are  not  accurately 
cited,  can  never  be  quoted ;  nor  ought  it  to  find  a  place  in  any 
well  selected  library. 

To  apply  this :  who  wrote  the  four  gospels  now  used  by  Chris- 
tians ?  In  what  language  originally  ?  When  were  they  written  ? 
Where  were  they  written  ?  What  measurea  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain their  comparative  authenticity?  Is  there  a  clergyman  living 
who  can  give  satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions  ?  No :  there 
is  not.  Yet  are  not  these  enquiries  to  the  last  degree  important 
to  Christianity }  Are  not  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
open  to  the  same  enquiries  ? 

15.  No  historian  is  worthy  of  credit  whose  history  contains 
gross  anachronisms;  allusions  to  facts  of  subsequent  date;  or  to 
customs  of  subsequent  date ;  or  who  employs  words«  expressions, 
and  phrases  not  conformable  to  the  time  of  which  he  speaks. 
Such  anachronisms  furnish  irrefutable  objectipns  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  ancient  work.  The  anachronisms  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  numerous  and  glaring:  there  are  many  also  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament Let  us  suppose  that  a  play  published  as  Shakspeare's, 
contained  allusions  to  the  American  war:  is  not  that  enough  to 
destroy' all  claim  to  authenticity?      \        . 

16.  A  writer  in  Walsh's  review,  in  treating  of  the  Homeric 
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poemSy  in  a  review  of  WfAf%  Proiegomevuiy  about  a  twelvenoDth 
ago,  shews  clearly  that  the  materiaU  for  writing'  any  history  or 
long  work,  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  nse  of  the  Egyptian  papy- 
rus. Of  which  probably,  Herodotns  was  the  first  historian  who 
did  make  ose.  It  was  not  common  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
This  point  of  historical  criticism  appears  to  me  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  considered!  and  unless  it  be  refuted,  it  will  make  sad 
havock  with  many  supposed  ancient  works.  Indeed,  how  can 
the  Pentateuch  be  written  on  plaistered  stones,  the  only  method 
of  writing  known  to  Moses?  See  Deut  ch.  27  v.  1,  or  on  Baby- 
tonish  bricks,  or  sheets  of  lead  or  copper ;  or  cow  hides,  Dipihera  ; 
or  on  blocks  or  sticks  of  wood,  Aanones;  or  on  waxen  linen,  or 
wooden  tablets?  It  is  a  farce  to  talk  of  a  long  history  written  on 
soeh  materials :  men  who  gravely  tell  us  this,  may  be  men  of 
leamtttg,  but  they  have  no  more  common  sense  than  will  serre 
their  own  purposes,  and  scarcely  that. 

Who  ever  cited  any  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
befbre  the  Septuagint  appeared?  Their  very  first  appeirance 
vras  not  till  papyrus  was  in  common  use  at  Alexandria ;  then, 
ifiMt  not  before,  we  bear  of  the  Septoagint.  But  where  is  the 
authority  for  the  original?  of  the  Septuagint  ?    Who  can  tell  ? 

1  have  a  few  more  considerations  to  add  to  this  head  of  enquiry, 
so  that  you  will  hear  again  from  Philo  VERtTAS. 

P.  S.  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  have  no  great  taste  for  reli- 
gions disquisitions,  otherwise  I  would  dedicate  this  essay  to  tbem. 
They  have  their  own  mysteries  to  protect,  and  they  piously  leave 
the  clergy  m  possession  of  theirs. 


CHARACTER  OF  DR.  OASKIN. 
Died^  as  Julf  Uui,  lA#  lUv.  Georgit  Giutkin,  D.  D.  PrebauUry 

^  £Sff,  Rector  of  Stoke  Newimgtam,  and  of  Oracednath 

SIreeit  Seereiarf  of  ike  Sodetffor  promoting  CknetioM 

Knowledge^  8fe.  tfe. 
Trb  loM  of  the  veiy  especial  friendship  and  valuable  pationsge 
of  this  excellent  man,  was  one  amon^  the  many  sacrifices  that  the 
writer  of  this  aKiele  has  ofiTered  to  principle.  When  the  romasUe 
deeisiOB  was  made^  no  more  at  any  rate,  nor  for  any  consideration, 
•o  eoBlinueto  preach  what  be  had  ceased  to  believe,  the  welcome 
kome,  the  hospitable  board,  the  elegant  society,  the  seat  Hi  the 
carriage,  the  ever  interesting  eonversation,  the  always  warm  re- 
eeption  at  the  Rectory-^the  all  that  was  delight^  (and  what 
was  not  so)  to  the  man  whom  Dr.  Gaskin  called  his  friend^  was 
HO  be  given  up  too. 

I  pMsed  th^  man  whom  I  eookf  have  died  to  embrace,  with  a 
heart  fbll  of  affection  and  aching  with  gratitude;  bcrt neither 
woiitd>lie  look  on  me,  nor  eoald  i  look  on  him ;  were  it  only  for 
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the  friendsfaips  that  it  eat  asuDder,  and  the  ernel  divirioBB  whieh 
it  causes  where 'do  ifl  feeling  could  otherwise  possibly  aiise^ 
Gbristianity  might  justly  be  pronounced  the  greatest  of  curses. 

Dr.  Gabkin  was  a  man  of  a  most  princely  carriage,  and  in  the 
atatioD  which  he  filled,  and  with  the  sentiments  which  he  held, 
(1  believe  very  sincerely)  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  he 
could  be  surpassed.  His  notions  were  those  of  the  strictest  high 
churchism,  but  certainly  held  by  him  in  the  most  liberal,  conci- 
liatory, and  amiable  spirit,  so  that  those  who  most  differed  from 
him  were  won,  as  it  were  imperceptibly,  into  his  opinions.  His 
naanera  seemed  always  to  bespeak  an  impossibility  of  error,  being 
CO  Asa  side,  from  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  error,  if  it  were 
so,  could  be  so  amiable.  His  household  was  a  perfect  paradise-* 
bit  wife  an  Eve,  without  her  frailty*«-«  happier  couple,  and 
tfafOQgh  the  long  course  of  an  useful  and  honourable  life,  a  bap- 
pier  man,  or  a  man  more  deserving  to  be  so,  the  sun  did  never 
ahioeoD.  Without  the  disparagement  of  being  like  Cardinal 
Wolaey,  *'  haughty  and  stem  to  those  who  loved  him  not,  he  was 
to  all  who  knew  hini  mild  as  summer."  With  a  tall  and  well 
bailt  person,  and  a  most  commanding  majesty  of  presence,  he  had 
the  sweetest  utterance  that  ever  won  the  heart  to  its  purpofse.  All 
can  witness  this,  who  ever  had  the  happiness  to  be  spoken  to  by 
De.  Gaskin.  He  had  sometimes  a  severe  manner  in  the  pulpit; 
aad  at  all  times  a  dignity  and  portliness  of  carriage,  that  would 
have  made  his  severity  fbrmidable.  But  it  may  be  safely  chal- 
lenged, whether  any  individual  of  the  human  race  ever  heard  him 
■ay  an  unkind  thing.  This  was  less  his  virtue,  than  his  idiosys- 
cracy:  his  nature  bad  no  sour  juices  in  it,  and  he  eould'ni  be 
mikind.  His  essentiality,  his  picture,  as  distinguishing  Dr.  Gaaldn 
from  all  other  persons,  eonsisted  in  that  most  peculiar  combina- 
tion ef  dignity  and  goodness,  whieh  at  onee  kept  in^eitinence  at 
a  diatance,  and  shook  hands  with  modesty,  made  the  master  feel 
that  be  was  his  master,  but  made  the  servant  feel  that  be  was  the 
servant's  fHend. 

Among  those  who  knew  him  only  by  report,  or  who  knew  no  more 
ef  bis  character  than  might  be  inferred  from  his  preaching,  bis 
steady  and  never  vacillating  attachment  to  high  church  princi- 
ples, might  pass  for  bigotry.  He  was  certainly  no  bigot.  He 
disliked  no  man  personally,  but  be  disliked  irecisonf  and  he  eon- 
sideied  the  preaching  of  what  are  called  evangelical  doctrines, 

SCfaos^  who  continue  to  profess  themselves  ministers  of  tlie 
nrefa  of  England,  little  better  than  treason.  He  shuddered  at 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  sincerely  held  it  to  be  an  impiety  to 
say  any  sort  of  prayer  that  was  not  in  a  prayer  book.  Extempo- 
raneous effusions,  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  were  in  A»«  view, 
but  a  gratification  of  vanity,  and  a  frightful  play  upon  the  pre- 
ctptce  of  blasphemy,  HUT  favourite  divities  were  bishops  Butt, 
Alierbwy,  Sherlock^  and  ^orfi«>on  the  Psalms:  and  though  he 
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set  hh. face  most  decidedly  Rg^ainst  family  prayer,  (which  saved 
a  deal  of  trouble)  he  had  wrought  up  his  own  entUusiasin  to  a 
high  relish  for  Qwxrli^s  EmbUme,  which  I  have  heard  him 
repeat  with  such  a  grace  and^  pathos,  as  would  persuade  a  man 
that  they  were  worth  repeating.  He  was  a  sincere  Christtao, 
and  always  disposed  to  admit  the  sincerity,  and  to  put  the  best 
construction  on  the  actions  of  others.  The  bias  of  his  mind  was 
to  the  Romish  side  of  the  church,  and  he  sincerely  regretted  that 
many  usages  and  ceremonies  of  unquestionable  apostolic  instita* 
tion,  had  been  too  roughly  dealt  on  by  the  besom  of  the  refor- 
mation. His  reason  which  was  strong  on  all  subjects  on  which 
it  was  exercised,  coidd  see  no  contradiction  in  the  Athanasiaa 
Creed.  His  heart  smarted  at  the  impropriety  and  unworthinen 
of  some  of  the  Episcopal  bench,  disgracing  their  high  and  holy 
-caUing  by  being  seen  at  a  Bible  Society  meeting.  A  charcb*- 
man  in  his  idea,  would  commit  a  less  offence  by  being  seen 
rooming  out  of  any  other  bad  house,  than  out  of  a  chapeh  Bot 
^th  a  churchism  not  less  strict  than  this,  he  was  er^rjf  tucAa 
^tntleman.  Had  be  ever  conversed  with  a  Dissenter  in  all  fa[» 
Jife,  (which  is  hugely  doubtful)  theU  Dissenter  would  liave  fonod 
iiis  cbarcfaism  itself  absorbed  in  his  gentlemaohood.  He  enjoyed 
good  healthy  and  an  ample  fortune  through  his  whole-life.  The 
:forDitune  of  the  Rectory  bespoke  the  character  of  liis  mind.  Mrs. 
Oaskia  had  her  drawing  room,  but  any  thing  that  was  good 
-enough  for  the  purpose,  was  good  enough  for  the  Doctor:  His 
^rsonal  habits  were  unostentatioualy  temperate.  He  could  eat 
41  good  dinner,  but  was  no  gourmand.  He  Was  sober,  without 
'bemga  water  drinker.  His  conversation  was  at  all  times  ani- 
^mat^  interesting  and  instructive,  without  any  affectation  of  Boe* 
^M  and  Johnsonism ;  and  on  Sunday  at  the  Rectory,  after  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  ^as  as  pleasant  a  day  as  Christaws. 
.He  had  been,  in  his  earlier  days,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Dr. 
Farkhnrst,  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  jeind  Greek,  iiexioon,  of 
Trinity  Jones^  of  Psalmograph  Home,  and  .of  the  galaxy 
^f  bye-gone  excellencies,  with  whom  bis  nevej  failing  vein 
.of  anecdote  brought  his  younger  friends  into  a  second, hand 
.acqtiaintance. 

In  short  he. was  the  best  Christian  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  and 
.approafcbed  as  near  tp  moral  perfection,  as  a  roan  who  never  knew 
,troQble,\conld.well  be  conceived  to  do.  It  is  easy,  for  the  happy 
to  be  virtuous.  The  problem  is,  whether  the  breaking  in  upos 
bis  mind  of  so  much  additional  strength  of  reason,  as  would  have 
<}estroyed  .the  possibility  of  his  being  sincere  in  his  .r^figioD, 
.would  have  mended  or  marred  hin|.  Whoever  can  solve  this 
jiroUem,  will  be  so  much  wiser  than  1  am. 
. ■ .  RoBEftT  Taylor. 

P/intedaodPablUhed.  by  Richard  Carlilb,  68,  Fleet-street,   where  til 
CommwiicatioM,  pMt  paid,  or  free  of  ex|»ence,  arc  reqoestcd'to  be  left   - 
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CO-OPERATIVE  PROJECT.    ' 

The  amiable  ertickstnen,  who  are  iofected  with  tbe  co-opera- 
iiv«  maoia,  undismayed  by  all  the  failures  of  their  little  projects, 
persevere  in  asaociate-ing  the  too-highly  excited  nervous  and 
projecting  <li8positions  of  the  softer  persons  who  come  within 
.  Aeir  reach.  The  great  founder  of  their  pepper  and  salt  chan- 
dler^s-shop  trading  association,  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Brighton,  the 
brightest  operative  star  among  Ihe  coK)peratives,  has,  under  his 
truiteeship  in  the  shop,  committed  some  errors,  and  has  secretly 
^lepaited  for  America,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Bryan,  and  my  opinion 
jSy  that  the  Cetult  is  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the  system.  I  held  the 
aame  opinion  of  Mr.  Cheese,  of  Red  Lion  Square.  To  put  a  check 
upon  this  runaway  disposition  of  the  trustees  or  storekeepers,  tbe 
co-operating  shopkeepers  are  now  persuaded  to  do  all  their 
wholesale  business  by  a  committee— a  committee,  forsooth,  to 
manage  the  mighty  aflkir  of  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  chaodlefy 
goods  1    A  minute  of  the  proce^ings  would  run  thus : — 

Monday,  Oct  12, 1829. — Ordered  by  the  committee,  on  finding 
only  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  in  the  store,  that  a  pound  of  unground 
pepper  and  a  pound  of  P.  D.  be  purchased  from  the  nearest 
grocer's  shop,  ground  together  in  his  mill,  and  to  form  a  part  of 
the  co-operative  store,  for  which  a  cheque  on  the  treasurer  for 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  has  been  drawn  and  given.  God  save 
<(haperatiofi. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  13, 1829.— The  counter-man  having  reported  to 
the  committee,  that  the  mustard  is  nearly  sold  out,  it  has  been 
unanimously  agreed,  that  a  pound  of  mustard  already  adulterated, 
be  purchased  and  sold  as  the  best,  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
co-operative  store.  Treasurer  drawn  on  for  half  a  crown.  OA, 
tke  olessinga  ofco-opercUionl 

Wednes&y,  Oct.  14,  182a— On  receiving  the  report  of  sale 
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the  co-operating  GO«imitl«e  ifiscoTer  that  the  last  cakes  of  white- 
niog  and  brickdust  have  been  sold,  and  they  accordingly  draw 
on  the  treasurer  for  a  BbilUng,  and  order  the  (saying  of  a  shilling's 
worth  from  the  first  bawker  that  passes  by.  Success  to  co- 
operation. 

Thursday,  Oct.  15,  1829.— The  committee  finding  no  receipts, 
find  also  that  there  is  nothing  likely  to  be  wanted  to-morrow. 
Rather  dvU  eo-operolion. 

Friday,  Oet.  16,  l8W.-^^ne  of  the  conmittee  boiiig  thirsty,  has 
found  the  small  beer  getting  low  in  the  barrel ;  and  after  due 
debate  and  co-operatiye  deliberation,  it  is  directed  that  a  new 
barrel  be  ordered  from  the  St.  Giles's  brewery,  to  be  i)aid  for 
when  the  barrel  is  empty,  if  the  concern  last  so  long.  Alaa  I  if 
eo-operation  do  not  iuoceed, 

Saturday,  Oct.  17,  1829.— Finding  the  profits  of  the  week's 
sale  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  expences  attending  the  store,  tod 
having  fifty  shillings  as  a  spare  capital,  the  committee  resolve,  as 
the  winter  approaches,  to  deal  in  red  herrings ;  and  flatter  them- 
selves, that  such  will  be  the  success  of  the  co-operative  store  id 
another  year,  as  to  enable  them  to  deal  in  oysters,  and  to  keep 
the  storekeeper  more  full;^  employed  with  the  oyster  knife  smI 
sauce  bottle.  The  salvation  of  mankind  is  onhf  to  befmnd  in 
eo-opercUion. 

Burlesque  as  this  may  be,  it  is  really  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent proceedings  of  the  London  co-operatives.  Some  of  Uiem 
have  larger  notions.  Mr.  Robert  Owen  generally  wants  mil- 
lions of  money  for  his  projects ;  and  he  does  not  succeed,  because 
he  cannot  command  the  millions.  Some  of  the  more  moderate 
aspirants  talk  about  the  wanting  of  a  few  thousands,  for  infant 
schools,  &c.;  but  they  will  be  as  far  off  the  thousands,  as  Mr. 
Owen  has  been  from  the  millions ;  and  then  all  the  fault  of  want 
of  success  in  the  projects  will  be  in  the  want  of  liberality  in  those 
who  have  money,  and  will  not  part  with  it  for  such  projects.  The 
operating  co-operators,  the  chandler's-shop  party,  are  really  at 
work,  and  experimenting  upon  their  millennium,  but  their  prospects 
are  not  very  bright.  They  comfort  themselves  by  the  excuse  that 
the  failure  is  not  from  a  fault  in  the  system,  but  from  the  want  of 
a  sufficiency  of  means  to  reach  one  project,  when  the  faxlore  of 
another  is  visible.  It  is  a  strange  perversion  of  language  to  g^ve 
the  name  of  co-operation  to  a  system  that  arises  from  a  merely 
idle  spirit,  or  a  love  of  idleness,  from  a  dblike  to  be  tied  down  to 
the  common  rules  of  labour,  industry,  and  gain. 

The  more  distinguished  idlers  among  the  co-operatives  have 
called  two  or  three  quarterly  meetings,  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
propagating  the  gospel  of  co-operative  knowledge  ;  but  I  ha?e 
attended  two  of  them,  and  have  read  almost  all  their  publica- 
tions, and  confess  myself  so  dull,  that  1  caiAiot  discover  any  kind 
of  knowledge  in  that  which  is  called  co-operatiom  I  cannot  dis- 
cover even  that  the  professed  knowing  ones,  the  little  great  men  of 
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ihB  to^openiivt  world,  Jraow  any  tfaiog  more  than  that  it  is  well 
to  bay  cheap  and  sell  dear.  The  only  things  in  practiee  among 
them  is  the  worst  kind  of  competition  that  1  see  in  existence— a 
e&mpeiition  with  the  rtcMy  industrioue,  small'^apitaUed  9hop^ 
keepers. 

May  the  grace  of  more  honourable  competition  be  among  all 
the  co-operators  and  associates ;  and  may  they  become  usefbl  re- 
formers^  and  more  useful  members  of  society  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.  I  speak  with  cantion,  for  1  really  esteem  some  of 
those  who  profess  attachment  to  the  co-operative  system ;  but  I 
cannot  take  up  that,  which  to  a  misnomer  adds  a  very  idle  system. 
If  they  will  bear  discussion,  I  will  put  the  question — what  is  mare 
offensively  eompetitif>e,  than  co-operaf tve  shop^keeping  ? 

Richard  C\rlilk. 


REFORM    IN    PARLIAMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Lion: 
Sir— -I  confess  that  I  ara  one  of  those  who  are  hardy  enough  to 
deny  that  the  present  venal  and  corrupt  condition  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  ultimately  ruin  the  country ;  because  I  look  a  lit- 
tle further  into  the  matter^  and  I  Ond  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
instead  of  bein^  the  cause  of  corruption,  is  merely  its  effect.  I 
find,  that  certain  people,  called  dukes  and  lords,  besides  sitting  in 
their  own  house,  have  a  majority  in  that  other  pretended  check- 
house  ;  that  they  rule  the  roast  in  l^th ;  that  the  majority  of  the 
peoplei  are  either  ignorantly  content  or  silent  to  be  so  ruled ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  all  the  talk  and  bother  that  the  Reformers 
make  in  the  house  or  out  of  the  bouse,  is  just  so  much  noise 
thrown  away. 

You  may  hear  otherwise  very  intelligent  people  talking 
thus i^'' That  every  householder  ought  to  have  a  vote: — 
that  the  ParliamefU  ought  only  to  be  for  three  years  /  others 
that  there  should  be  annual  Parliaments,  universal,  suf- 
frage, and  vote  by  bcUlot  /  and  such  persons  call  themselves 
Reformers  !— These  self-styled  and  mis-styled  Reformers  think, 
that  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  remodelled  after  their  notions, 
all  would  be  well;  but  I  beg;  leave  to  sav,  that  these  people, 
whom  I  have  been  describing,  are  no  furtner  advanced  in  the 
principle  .'of  reform,  than  he  who  says,  '^  I  conceive  that  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  could  alone  prove  an 
antidote  for  the  evils  complained  of."  If  either  of  these  expe- 
dients could  cure  the  evil,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  the  evil  is  very 
small,  and  partakes  rather  more  of  the  nature  of  a  pimple,  than  an 
ulcer  in  the  state.  No,  Sir,  the  evil  is  not  to  be  cured  in  this  pitiful 
way,  such  an  expedient  would  only  render  a  little  (and  only  a 
very  little)  more  hypocrisy  necessary.  If  such  an  expedient  as 
this  would  satisfy  those'  who  cry  '^  Reform  in  Parliament,"  if  I 
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were  the  Prime  Minister,  I  would  salkfy  them,  ^  sbonld  think 
it  would  be  a  dexterouB  piece  of  state  policy ;  aye,  to  be  sore,  if 
a  thief  rob  you  of  a  sovereigrn>  and  you  offer  to  let  him  off  if  he 
will  return  a  thilling',  is  it  not  good  policy  in  the  thief  to  coalfij 
with  your  request  ?  And  if  he  should  comply,  can  you  afterwards 
complain  ? 

The  worst  thing  about  these  pretended  Reformers  is,  that  tbey 
begin  to  reason  at  the  wrong  end  ;  they  have  no  clear  ideas  oif 
what  are  the  capacities  and  duties  of  man  in  society.  They  appear 
to  fancy  that  people  were  made  to  be  ruled  and  idjsed  by  the 
aristocracy  and  priesthood,  and  that  these  orders  were  made  to 
rule  and  tax  the  people ;  therefore,  we  must  beg  and  pray  tbem 
not  to  take  quite  so  much  money  from  us^  not  to  squeeze  us  quite 
so  hard,  or  not  lay  on  a  proposed  tax  qutte  so  heavy  ''  and  yovr 
ptiitionen  will  a«  in  duty  bound  ever  pray  J* 

Such  people  fancy,  that  they  may,  perhaps,  at  last  succeed  in 
their  wishes  by  thus  begging,  and  prayings  and  debasing  them* 
selves;  but  I  takeieave  to  tell' them,  that  they  may  wait  until 
the  day  of  jodgmenti  or,  as  that  will  be  a  busy  day,  until  the  day 
.  after,  before  the  huinble  petitions  will  be  even  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

If  you  were  to  tell  such  persons  that  men  may  be^  and  oo^ht 
always  to  continue  to  be  free  add  happy,  as  far  as  Govemmeotis 
concerned,  you  tell  a  truth  whichstartlesthem.  You  cannot  make 
a  master  understand  that  his  journeyman  has  the  same  right  to 
liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  to  oppression  as  himself, 
although,  perhaps,  that  master  was,  a  few  years  before,  only  a 
journeyman.  If  yon  say  that  the  nation  is  the  source  of  all 
sovereignty,  they  take  you  at  once  for  a  person  who  wishes  a 
revolution. 

Some  people  do  not  attempt  to  deny  these  principles,  they 
think  them  justi  but  say,  How  will  you  put  them  in  practice? 
I  answer,  not  by  debasing  yourself,  by  petitioning  the  corrupt, 
who,  feeling  the  extent  of  their  influence  and  usurpation,  how- 
ever you  may  dissemble,  will  think  you  wish  and  mean  more 
than  you  ask;  but  by  endeavouring  to  raise  the  lower  class  to 
their  proper  station  in  society,  by  inculcating  in  them  a  desire  to 
respect  them8eif)e9,hnd  to  be  deluded  no  longer,  by  impressing  on 
them  the  necessity  of  leaving  off  their  bad  habits,  and  of  think- 
ing/or themselves,  by  exciting  them  to  think  of  their  capacities, 
their  duties,  and  of  their  importance  in  society,  teaching  them 
to  qualify  themselves  for,  and  demand  their  equality  like  men, 
and  not  to  beg  and  pray  their  taskmasters  like  slaves.  These 
are  some  of  the  means  to  bring  about  an  alteration,  and  not  by 
thinking  that  any  good  can  come  from  a  motion  in  parliament, 
among  those  who  think  the  law  of  primogeniture  yofX^  or  who 
will  support  their  ordety  or  form  resolutions,  petitions,  and 
addresses  which  are  but  the  mere  smoky  evaporations  of  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  people  themselves.  E.  R. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION, 
62,  FLEET  STREET. 

On  Sanday  evening  last/  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  opened  the 
bufliness  of  the  school  with  a  sermon  on  the  Gospels,  taking  his 
text  from  Matthew,  chapter  i.  verse  24.    Then  Joseph  6e«ng. 
rauedfrom  sleep,  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  bidden 
him. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Gospel  Drama  begins  with  a  dream, 
the  preacher  showed  that  it  could  not  be  of  Jewish  origin,  as  the 
Jewish  laws  forbad  all  respect  to  dreams :  and  as  to  a  Jew  having 
told  the  story  of  the  astrological  journey  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East,  it  was  more  likely  that  he  would  have  eaten  pork  sausages, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  an  offence  among  the  Jews  to  respect  a  star- 
gazer  or  astrologer. 

The  Persian  angels,  Gabriel  and  others,  having  been  shown  to 
be  the  personification  of  the  mqnths'  of  the  year,  was  another 
proof  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  of  Jewish  origin,  for 
the  Jews  had  not  adopted  the  Persian  personification  of  the 
months.  No  Jew  would  have  written  anything  about  the  angel 
Gabriel.  The  whole  Gospel  story  being  founded  upon  Gabriel's 
visit  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  to  the  one  in  a  dream,  and  to  the  other 
in  a  more  snspicioos  way,  bespeaks  the  absence  of  Jewish  origin, 
SDd  in  addition  to  that  stamps  the  whole  as  a  fable. 

The  preacher  treated  of  Gabriel's  visit  to  Mary  as  a  fabled 
specimen  of  the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels ;''  and  was  very  happy 
io  pouring  over  the  whole  of  this  rather  indelicate  scene,  a  very 
delicate  wit. 

We  have  not  room  to  report  his  sermon  further.  The  gist  has 
been  given ;  and  these  Gospel  expoundings  will  be  continued  for 
some  time. 

The  business  of  the  school  commences  at  seven  o'clock. — 
Ladies  free.  Gentlemen  who  are  unknown,  chargedone  shilling 
for  admission,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  select  and  respect^v 
^ble  company. 

REV.  JAMES  BROMLEY^S  HUDDERSFIELD  SERMON 

Oh,  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book.— PerWan  Drama  of  Job. 
Oh,  that  all  my  enemies  would  write  books,  for  then  should  I 
triumph  over  them.  I  have  received  Mr,  Bromley's  printed  ser- 
mon, which  was  preached  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Infidel  Mis- 
sionaries left  Huddersfield.  I  have  a  right  to  presume,  that  what 
ia  bene  put  forth,  is  all  that  Mr.  Bromley  could  have  done  against 
us  in  discussion.  1  will  therefore  print  bis  sermon,  and  answer  it 
in  a  parallel  column ;  and  this  1  will  do  in  an  early  No.  of  *<  The 
Lion,"  next  week,  if  nothing  more  urgrent  come  in  the  way. 

1  have  closed  the  mouth  of  Thomas  Brook  this  week,  unless  he 
be  one  of  Prometheus'  nnfired  men,  and  such  also  as  are  curiously 
alluded  to  in  the  Gospel  Drama,  in  precisely  the  same  words,  as 
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having  eyes  ftuf  eould  no$  ^^e,  and  €at$  that  could  not  h^ar,  aU 
the  unused  or  unstrung  eapaeityfor  intellect  or  understanding. 
Hainpbrey  Boyle's  correspondeoce  with  John  Foster,  the  read- 
iDg-scissaril  man  of  the  Leeds  Patriot,  is  intended  for  kit«rtiooto 
early  as  convenient  I  shall  insert  it  to  show  the  oonleftptible 
character  of  John  Foster,  compared  with  the  good  dispositioD,  tbe 
talent  and  honesty  of  Raraphrey  Boyle.  &.  0. 

A  hand-bill! 

I  riND  the  saints  indefatigable,  in  patting  into  the  pec^le's  bsodi 
their  stbrnitt — ^turn  or  burn— and  warning  toiob  bilk 
1  propose  the  grappling  with  them  at  their  own  weapon.  Let  the 
friends  of  onr  caose  older  a  few  bills  to  be  struck  off,  as  short  u 
pithy,  and  to  be  distribnted  as  cheaply  as  their  o?m<--iIere  in  cm 
for  a  sample:— 

BBWARS  OW  PRIBarORAFT! 

And  what  does  priestcraft  consist  in,  bat  in  the  old  triek  of 
making  solemn  faces,  and  telling  dieadfal  stories,  about  faell*fire, 
the  devil,  and  raw  head  and  bloody  bones  coming  to  life  sguo, 
to  frighten  women  and  children,  and  persons  of  weak  nertes,  or 
^Ireak  understandings ;  and  telling  yon  that  yon  shall  go  to  heat  so 
if  you  believe,  and  that  you  shall  be  eternally  damned  if  yovtaie 
your  own  reason  I 

Ask  your  pretended  ambassadors  of  Ood  to  sbo^  yon  their 
credentials  f— Ask  them,  if  yon  camet  read,  as  well  as  they  f— 
Ask  them,  why  it  is  Ihat  they  are  ashamed  or  afraid  to  answer 
the  objections  of  men  as  clever  and  as  leamied  as  themselyes, 
who  can  prove  that  their  gospel  is  altogether  a  cheat  and  a 
forgery  t — ^Ask  them,  why  it  is  thatthey  can  rail,  and  abuse,  and 
revile,  but  cannot  answer  you?— Ask  them,  why  it  is  that  they 
won't  let  any  body  speak  in  a  public  meeting  but  tfaeanelves^and 
would  send  you  to  jail  if  you  attempted  to  hold  an  argnmoit 
with  them  in  a  chapel  or  church  ?— -As)(  them,  where  are  the 
originals  of  their  gospels?— Ask  them,  who  translated  them  I  who 
brought  them  together?  when?  where?  and  by  whom?  aod 
for  what  reason  where  they  fixed  on  rather  than  any  othe^  out  of 
fifty  gospels  that  were  as  good  as  they  ?— Ask  them,  why  they 
call  that  the  book  of  God,  which,  on  its  title-page,  puiports  to  be 
DO  more  than  the  look  of  King  James  the  First  t^-Ask  then, 
why  they  enforce  you  to  take  that  book  for  true,  which  inereiy 
page  of  it  appears  to  be  romance^'^Ask  them,  why  yon  most 
believe,  what  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes,  that  the  writers 
did  not  believe  themselves? — ^Ask  them,  what  one  single  argu- 
ment they  can  bring  for  the  trash  they  would  make  you  swallow, 
which  might  not  as  well  be  pretended  for  the  falsest  and  grossest 
superstitions  that  ever  were  in  the  world ;  they  will  not,  they 
cannot,  they  dare  not  answer  you.  Then  use  your  own  reason ; 
be  virtuous— be  happy ;  and  beware  of  the  craftiness  of  the  crafU* 
est  of  all  crafts,  the  craft  of  priestcraft.         KoBEtiT  Taylor. 
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AN1M18TS  AND  CORPI8TS. 

The  Sovl  and  the  Body  once  held  a  dispute: 

Says  the  Soul,  "  Dare  yon  spurn  my  favouni,  yx>u  brtUe; 

Made  up  of  vile  matter,  mere  gases,  and  clay. 

Pray  what  would  you  be  if  I  were  away  I 

If  you  were  deprived  of  my  essence  divine,     . 

In  what  way  could  you  walk,  or  how  could  you  dine  ? 

How  could  your  muscles^  designed  for  an  end. 

Give  death  to  a  foe  or  lend  help  to  a  friend ; 

Did  not  1,  your  carcase,  base  reptile,  control. 

And  my  mighty  power  inspire  the  whole 

Of  the  dust  which  composes  your  Body  and  brains  ? 

And  YOU  threaten  eternal  repose  for  my  pains ! 

Can  my  immaterial  essence  decay. 

When  of  God  himself,  I  am  surely  a  ray  }— 

Good  wife  cease  your  pother,  and  stop  this  damned  root. 

Lest  I,  in  my  rage,  should  turn  you  right  out. 

For  your  svbstanoe,  mo-mattbr,  1  know  is  so  thin,        ^ 

I  can  send  you  to  Hell,  with  the  prick  of  a  pin,  > 

Which  leto  you  well  out  if  you  ever  are  in  ;  J 

^  And  wheiriQ^js-tbe  power  you  boast  to  control, 
Hi|^h6A  you  qcat  ii  great  Body  through  a  small  hole  ? 
'  Wben  «iaWer'«  greca  laws  you  clearly  obey. 

How  can  you'  live- from  your  house  far  away  ? 

And  how  can  you  see  without  any  eyes, . 

What  form,  can  you  take  when  your  tenement  dies  ? 

tfyou  are  no^mcUler,  how  act  you  on  mB| 

And  how  can  1  give  any  knowledge  to  thee  ? 

And  if  you  are  matter  diffused  through  «ach  part. 

As  ^'  bone  of  my  bone/'  you  must  yield  to  fate's  dart. 

R.  T.  W. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  JBW»  ! 

The  fbUowtng  curious  ea^act  is  reported  as  taken  from  aprivaile 
letter  from  Smyrna : — 

^*  The  eonfldeoce  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  hne  not  been  in  Vain  ;  the  temple  of  Solomon  will  be 
restored  in  all  its  splendour.  Baron  Rothsobild,  who  was  accused 
of  having  gone  to  Rome  to  abjure  the  faith  of  his  fathei^,  has 
PMvely  past  through  that  city  on  bis  way  to  Constantinople, 
whlere  he  is  about  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  the  Porte.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority,  that  Baron  Rothsohild  has  engaged  to  fto-nMif 
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to  the  Sultan  the  enormous  sum  of  S50,000,00a  piastres,  mt  three 
instalments,  without  interest^  on  condition  of  the  Sultan's 
engaging^,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  to  yield  to  Baron  Roths* 
child  for  ever  the  sovereigcnty  of  Jerusalem  and  the  territories  of 
ancient  Palestine,  which  was  occupied  by  the  t?relve  tribes. 

*'  The  Baron's  intention  is  to  grant  to  the  rich  braeliles  who 
are  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  the  world  portions  of  that 
fine  country,  where  he  proposes  to  establish  seiniorities,  and  to 
give  them,  as  far  as.possible,  their  ancient  and  sacred  laws. 

'*  Thus,  the  descendants  of  the  Hebrews  will,  at  length,  haye 
a  country,  and  every  friend  of  humanity  must  rejoice  at  the  happy 
events 

**  The  poor  Jews  will  cease  to  be  the  victims  of  oppression  and 
injt^stice.  Glory  to  the  great  Baron  Rothschild,  who  makes  so 
noble  a  use  of  his  ingots. 

''  A  little  army  being  judged  necessary  for  the  restored  kingdom, 
measures  have  been  taken  for  recruiting  it  out  of  the  wrecks  of 
the  Jewish  battalion  raised  in  Holland  by  Louis  Bonaparte. 

'<  All  the  Israelites,  who  were  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Dutch  Administration,  are  to  obtain  superior  posts 
under  the  Government  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ezpences  of  their 
journey  are  to  be  paid  them  in  advance. 

'*  Court  JoxmNAL.'* 

NOTE. 

I  have  long  seen,  and  have  -before  hinted,  that  the  successive 
triumphs  of  the  Russians  over  the  Turks  will  lead  to  the  liberation 
of  that  country  from  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Holy  Land.  1  set  no  value  on  the  truth 
of  the  foregoing  extract:  it  may  be  all  a  hoax.  But  the  approadi 
of  some  chance,  in  the  rule  of  the  country  alluded  to,  must  strike 
every  one,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  politi- 
cal circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood.  Egypt  and  Judea  aie 
likely  soon  to  become  independent  provinces.  But  what  follows  I 
Can  this  be  the  consequence  of  a  prophecy  I  The  trial  of  the 
thing  will  show,  that  our  wealthy  Jews  will  not  go  there  to 
dwell.  The  sterility  of  the  country  will  deny  to  the  future  that 
which  it  has  denied  to  the  past,  the  possibility  of  forming  there  a 
respectable  colony  even,  much  less  a  respectable  nation.  The 
fables  as  to  the  past  will  not  produce  the  realities  of  the  fhture. 
The  golden  eggs  of  the  goose  were  never  found  beyond  the  &ble.— 
Here  is  an  answer  to  the  pretended  prophecy,  and  to  all  the  pre- 
tended prophecies  about  the  Jews.  They  were  never  an  inde^ 
pendent  people  in  that  country  whiA  is  now  called  Judea. 
They  were  never  there  be/ore  the  period  called  the  BabyUmian 
captivity.  TheirfeAuhuM  books  are  the  growth  of  Mexandria, 
and  their  first  appearance  in  Judea  was  a  simUar  pr^ect  to 
that  iffftic^  it  is  said  the  Baron  Rothiehild  is  about  to  instituU. 
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<  Let  my  prophecy  here  stand  against  all  the  pretended  Jewish 
prophecies.  THE  JEWS  ARE  NOT  NOW  KNOWN  EVER 
TO  HAVE  BEEN  AN  INDEPENDENT  NATION,  AND 
THEY  NEVER  WILL  BECOME  AN  INDEPENDENT 
NATION. 

The  stone-qnarries  and  bitumen-heds  of  Jadea  are  not  the 
materials  in  which  the  Jews  like  to  deal.  Lebanon  has  now  no 
cedars;  the  hills  or  valleys  of  Judea  no  froits.  There  is  not  a 
river^  not  a  fresh-in  ater  lake  in  which  a  fish  is  to  be  found.  There 
is  not  a  vegetable  mould  upon  which  corn  can  be  grown  ;  nor 
meadows,  nor  pasture  lands.  There  are  no  sea  coasts  fit  for  har- 
bours or  for  fisheries.  There  is  not  a  copse  or  a  forest  to  furnish 
even  fuel  for  fire.  There  are  no  mines  of  metals^  nor  even  of  coals ; 
and  scarcely  a  good  well  of  water. 

The  stories  about  the  fishermen  and  the  boats  of  the  Gospels 
are  all  fabulous.  The  country  was  never  inhabitable  by  a  civilized 
and  respectable  people ;  and  it  eannot  be  hereafter  made  inhabit- 
able to  such  a  people.  The  curse  of  God  is  not  upon  it.  It  never 
contained  any  thing  that  was  worth  a  damn  or  a  curse. 

Richard  Carule. 


SIMILARITY  BETWEEN  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  PRO- 
METHEUS AND  JESUS  CHRIST,  AS  ASSERTED  BY 
THE  INFIDEL  MISSIONARIES,  AND  CALLED  IN 
QUESTION  BY  THOMAS  BROOK,  REV.  MR.  BEARD, 
AND  OTHERS.  

To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  M,ercury, 

Sir,— In  a  part  of  your  impression  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  of 
September  26,  and  again  on  October  3,  you  have  a  long  article, 
which  is  professedly  a  report  of  some  proceedings,  in  which  the 
Infidel  Missionaries  were  engaged  in  Huddersfield,  and  is  sub* 
scribed  by  a  Thomas  Brook  of  that  town.  This  report  is  a 
mixture  of  true  and  false  representation.  It  is  one  side  of  the 
question,  in  which  the  interested  party  makes  a  statement 
according  to  his  inclination,  rather  than  according  to  truth  and 
facts.  Thomas  Brook  was  engaged  in  the  discussion,  and  you 
cannot  expect  from  him  any  thing  that  would  read  to  his  dis- 
advantage. The  same  imputation  would  apply  to  myself,  if  I 
were  not  about  to  lay  before  your  readers  not  my  own  opinions, 
but  the  very  matter  in  dispute,  on  which  they  may  exercise  their 
individual  judgments.  Though  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  pere- 
grination in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  found  nothing  that  I 
could  admire  in  your  relation  to  society,  still  I  must  confess  that, 
in  relation  to  the  two  other  editors  of  Leeds  newspapers,  I  hold 
you  to  be  respectable.  I  found  from  you  a  business-like  candour ; 
and  though  you  were  pleased  to  be  an  opponent,  I  canifot  say 
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tfaftt  yoQ  were  dwhonovmUe,  wbkh  I  do  t»y  of  yosr  aeighbeiifB* 
Under  ibis  feeUng*  though  my  article  may  be  longer  than  Uw 
one  answered^  i  hope  to  see  it  in  your. paper.  1  have  been  w 
brief  as  the  case  Hf  oold  admit ;  and  have  reserved  for  another 
paper  the  parallel  between  Chrishnay  not  ChrashnooA  as  lodi- 
dOQsly  distorted  in  your  pi4>er,  and  Christ  Snppoiing.  yoar 
present  readers  to  have  read  the  article  alluded  to,  for  bievity's 
sake«  I  proeeed  to  my  task»  without  further  notice  of  it. 

THK  tBAGIO  DRAMA  OF  PROMICTHBUS. 

.  We  are  told  by  Potter,  that  ifischy  Ins  wrote  three  tragedies  on 
the  story  of  Prometheus :  the  second  only  is  preserved. 

First.-*Exhibiting  him  as  carrying  the  sacred  gift  of  fire  U> 
men. 

Second.— As  chained  to  Caucasus. 

Third.-— As  delivered  from  the  chains. 

This,  compared  with  the  tragic  drama  of  the  Gospel,  is  thi- 

UFB,  or  HBAUNO  AND  TKACHINO  ;  THB  CRUGIFIXIOM,  or  THI 

PUNISHMENT ;  and  the  resurrection,  or  the  pardon. 

There  are  several  definitions  of  the  word  Prometheus;  ths 
one  most  commonly  received  is,  that  it  means  Provideace. 
Others  less  satisfactory,  that  it  is  the  Logos,  or  Reason,  or  the 
Word  of  God,  and  evidently,  as  by  the  preserved  AtheniaD 
drama,  tne  Saviour  of  mankind. 

The  Promethean  fire  means  nothing  more  than  the  reason  and 
aspiring  spirit  of  mankind.  The  moral  of  the  drama  is  evidently 
the  naturally  tyrannical  suppression  or  oppression  and  persecotion 
and  final- triumph  of  the  principle  of  reason  among  mankind, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  same  in  all  countries  and  all  ages. 

The  persons  of  the  drama  in  the  second  trag^y  are  :<» 

Strength  and  Force,  Vulcan,  Prombtheub,  Ooeanus, 
one  of  whose  names  was  Pbtraus,  or  Petb^,  a  iMi,  or 
Rocky,  Io»  Mercury,  as  the  messenger,  represenUUii^,  9r 
proxy  for  Jupiter,  Chorus,  Ntmphb  of  the  Ocean. 

THE  tragic  drama  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  persons  of  the  drama  are  :-^ 

Joseph,  Gabriel,  as  proxy  for  Jehovah,  Mart,  Jesus,  Jobh 
THE  Baptist,  the  Twelve  Disciples,  and  more  particolsrljr 
Peter,  with  the  officers  of  the  Roman  and  Jewish  goyernmeott, 
and  attendants,  women,  &g. 

Acts  Five.— 1st  The  Announcement. — 2nd.  Ths  Birthr^ 
3rd.  The  Irt/e.-^th.  The  Arrest,  Trial,  and  i>ea^^.— 5th.  7&# 
Resurrection  and  Ascension. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  if  the  first  and  third  dramas  of  Prometbeos 
by  iSschylus  had  been  preserved,  but  the  five  act  parallel  would 
have  been  found  complete.  The  second  has  a  sufficient  else  to 
this  proof.    In   the  three  mythological  dramas  of    Chnshns, 
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Prometheas^  and  Jesas  Christ,  we  find  th^  similarity  of  a  0ii(fer* 
ing  and  a  triamphaotfiaviour;  and  making  allowances  for  the 
corruptions  of  time  and  taste,  the  parallel  is  so  complete,  that, 
like  modem  dramas,  the  one  is  evidently  made  up  of  the  ottier. 
So  the  question  is,  which  wasjiratt 

The  inferential  storv  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  mankind 
had  offended  Jehovah,  had  fallen,  and  had  incurred  deserved 
damnation ;  which  would  have  been  ibe  fate  of  all,  had  not 
Jesus  Christ  pleaded  for  their  salvation,  and  ofibred  bb  pdrson 
and  life  as  a  ransom,  which  was  a  condition  accepted  by  Jehovah. 
The  inferential  story  of  the  drama  of  Prometheus  is  precisely 
the  same ;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  parallel  and  the  precedence 
or  originality  of  the  one,  and  the  borrowed  character  of  the  other, 
18,  that  the  inferences  drawn  do  not  appear  on  the  fkce  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  do  appear  on  the  face  of  the  tragedy  of  Pro- 
metheus ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Epifttles  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught  generally,  hav6  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  Prometheus  tha|^4o  that  of  the 
GospeL  No  where  is  it  said  in  the  Gospeb  that  mankind  had 
fallen — that  they  had  offended  Jehovah— that  they  were  doomed 
to  destruction,  or  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  random. 
But  such  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Epistles ;  and  as  it  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  writers  that  the  Epistles  were 
written  before  the  Gospels,  from  what  other  source  than  the 
Promethean  story  could  such  doctrines  have  been  drawn  ?  Not 
from  the  Gospel  story,  because  they  do  not  there  appear.  The 
story  of  Prometheus  is  Iw  far  the  more  divine,  sublime,  or  poetic 
'Story.  The  story  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  vulgar,  prose,  Uteral 
rendering  of  a  fine  poetical  allegorya  And  as  the  Epistles  may 
be  said  to  be  more  nearly  founded  on  the  Promethean  drama,  so 
may  it  be  said  that  the  Gospels  are  more  like  the  drama  of 
Chrishna. 

Pramethetu  exhibited  as  the  Author^  Lover,  and  Saviour  of 
Mankind,  in  the  Second  Tragedy. 

Strength. — At  length  then  to  thej^wide  earth's  extreme  bounds. 
To  Scytbia  are  we  come  ;  those  pathless  wilds 
Where  human  footstep  never  mark'd  the  ground. 
Now,  Vulcan,  to  thy  task  ;  at  Jove's  command 
Fix  to  these  high  projecting  rocks  this  vain 
Artijlcer  of  man;  each  massy  link 
Draw  close,  and  bind  his  adamantine  chains. 
The  radiant  pride,  the  fiery  ftame,  that  lends 
Its  aid  to  every  art,  he  stole,  and  bore 
The  gift  to  mortals :  for  which  bold  offence 
The  gods  assign  him  that  just  punishment ; 
That  he  may  learn  to  reverence  the  power^ 
Of  Jove,  and  moderate  his  love  to  man. 
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YuLOAif  to  Promethsus. 

'  thus  thy  haroanity 

ReceiTes  its  meed,  that  thou,  a  god,  renrdless 
or  the  gods'  anger,  konauredst  maritu  man 
With  courtesies,  which  justice  not  approves. 

Prometheus,  soliloquizing,  says  :— 

See  what,  a  god, 
I  suffer  from  the  gods 


For  favours  shown 


To  mortal  man,  1  bear  this  weight  of  woe ; 
Hid  in  a  hollow  cave,  the  fount  of  fire 
I  privately  conveyed,  of  every  art 
Productive,  and  the  noblest  gift  to  men. 
And  for  this  slight  offence,  woe,  woe  is  me  ! 
I  bear  these  chains,  fixed  to  this  savage  rock, 
Unshelteroiyrom  th'  inclemencies  of  th'  air. 

Ye  see  me  bound,  a  wretched  god,  abhorr'd 
By  Jove,  and  ev'ry  god  that  treads  his  courts. 
For  my  fimd  love  to  man, 

Ask  you  the  cause  for  which  he  tortures  me  f 

I  will  declare  it.    On  his  father's  throne 

Scarce  was  he  seated,  on  the  chiefs  of  heaven 

He  shower'd  his  various  honours :  thus  confirming- 

His  royalty ;  but  for  unhappy  mortals 

Had  no  regard,  and  all  the  present  race 

Wiird  to  extirpate,  and  to  form  a  new. 

None,  save  myself,  opposed  his  will ;  I  dared  : 

And,  boldly  pleading,  saved  them  from  destruction^ 

Saved  them  from  «tnA«ng  to  the  realms  of  night,  - 

For  this  offence,  I  bend  l^neath  these  pains. 

Dreadful  to  suffer,  piteous  to  behold  : 

For  mercy  to  mankind,  I  am  not  deem'd 

Worthy  of  mercy  ;  but  with  ruthless  hate. 

In  this  uncouth  appointment,  am  fix'd  here, 

A  spectacle  dishonourable  to  Jove. 

It  is  a  sight  that  strikes  my  friends  with  pity. 
Chorus — .But  had  th'  offence  no  further  aggravation  f 
Prometheus. — ^I  hid  from  men  the  foresight  of  their  fate 
Chorus. — ^What  cou'dst  thou  find  to  rem^y  that  ill  ? 
Prom.— 1  sent  blind  hope  t'  inhabit  in  their  hearts. 
Chorus. — ^A  blessing  hast  thou  given  to  mortal  man. 
Prom. — Nay  more,  with  generous  zeal,  I  gave  them  fire. 
Chorus. — Do  mortals  now  enjoy  the  blazing  gift  ? 
Prom. — ^And  by  it  shall  give  birth  to  various  arts. 
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CHORiMu~For  nich  offenoes,  doth  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Thus  pooish  thee,  relaxing  nought  of  pain  f 
And  is  no  bound  prescribe  to  thy  affliction  ? 

PROMw-^None  else,  but  when  his  own  will  shall  incline  faim. 

Chorus.— Who  shall  incline  his^  will  ?  Hast  thou  no  hope  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  then  hast  mach  offended  ? 
Bat  to  point  oat  th'  offence  to  me  were  painful. 
And  might  sound  harsh  to  thee :  forbear  we  then  ; 
Bethink  thee  how  thy  ills  may  find  an  end. 

Prom.— How  easy,  when  the  foot  is  not  entangled 
In  misery's  thorny  maze,  to  give  monitions 
And  precepts  to  th'  afflicted  !  Of  these  things 
I  was  not  unadvised  ;  and  my  offence 
Was  voluntary :  in  man's  cause  I  drew 
These  evils  on  my  head  :  but  ills  like  these. 
On  this  serial  rock  to  waste  away. 
This  desert  and  unsodal  precipice. 
My  mind  presaged  it  not.  ^ 

The  ills  of  man  you've  heard:  I  form'd  his  mind. 
And  through  the  cloud  of  barbarous  ignorance 
Difltui'd  the  beams  of  knowledge.   I  will  speak, 
Not  taxing  them  with  blame,  but  my  own  gifts 
Displaying,  and  benevolence  to  them. 
They  saw,  indeed,  they  heard ;  but  what  availed. 
Or  sight,  or  sense  of  bearing,  all  things  rolling 
Like  tbe  unreal  imagery  of  dreams. 
In  wild  confusion  mix'd  ?  Tbe  lightsome  wall 
Of  finer  masonry^  the  rafter*d  roof 
They  knew  not ;  but,  like  ants  still  buried,  delv'd 
Deep  in  the  earth,  and  scoop'd  their  sunless  caves. 
Unmark'd  the  seasons  changed,  the  biting  winter, 
The  flower-perfumed  spring,  the  ripening  summer. 
Fertile  of  fruits.    At  random  all  their  works, 
Till  I  instructed  them  to  mark  the  stars. 
Their  rising,  and,  an  harder  science  yet, 
Their  setting.    The  rich  train  of  marshall'd  numbers 
I  taught  them,  and  the.  meet  array  of  letters. 
T*  impress  these  precepts  on  their  hearts,  I  sent 
Memory,  the  active  mother  of  all  wisdom. 
IJtaught  the  patient  steer  to  bear  the  yoke. 
In  all  his  toils  joint-labourer  with  man. 
By  me  the  hamess'd  steed  was  trainM  to  whirl 
The  rapid  car,  and  grace  the  pride  of  wealth. 
The  tall  bark,  lightly  boonding  o'er  the  waves, 
I  taught  its  coorse,  and  wing'd  its  flying  sail. 
To  man  I  gave  these  arts ;  with  all  my  wisdom. 
Yet  want  I  now  one  art,  that  useful  art, 
To  ftee  myself  from  these  afflieting  chains. 
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Chorus. — ^Unaeemly  are  thy  suireringB,  sprang  from  error 
And  impotence  of  mind.    And  now  enclosed 
With  all  these  ills,  as  some  onskilftil  leach 
That  sinks  beneath  his  malady,  thy  son! 
Desponds,  nor  seeks  medicinal  relief. 

Prom.— Hear  my  whole  story,  tlioa  wilt  wonder  more. 
What  uieful  arts,  whi^t  science  I  invented. 
This  first  and  s^reatest :  when  the  fell  disease 
Prey'd  on  the  numan  frame,  relief  was  none  -, 
Nor  healing  dru^,  nor  cool  refreshing  draught. 
Nor  pain-^ssuaging  unguent ;  but  they  pined 
Withoat  redress,  and  wasted,  till  I  taught.them 
To  mix  the  balmy  medicine,  of  power 
To  chase  each  pale  disease,  and  soften  pain. 
I  taught  the  various  modes  of  prophecy, 
What  truth  the  dream  portends,  the  omen  what 
Of  nice  di^nction,  what  the  casual  sight 
That  meelrus  on  the  way;  the  flight  of  birds. 
When  to  the  right,  when  to  the  left  they  take 
Their  aii^  course,  their  various  ways  of  life. 
Their  feuds,  their  fondnesses,  their  social  flocks. 
I  taught  th'  haruspex  to  inspect  the  entrails. 
Their  smoothness,  and  their  colour  to  the  gods 
Grateful,  the  gall,  the  liver  streaked  with  veins. 
The  limbs  involved  in  fat,  and  the  long  chine 
Placed  on  the  blazing  altar ;  from  the  smoke 
And  mounting  flame  to  mark  th'  unerring  omen. 
These  arts  I  taught.    And  all  the  secret  treasures 
Deep  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Brass,  iron,  silver,  gold,  their  use  to  man. 
Let  the  vain  tongue  make  what  high  vaunts  it  may, 
Are  my  inventions  all ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Prometheus  taught  each  useful  art  to  man. 

The  Parallel  of  Jeeua  Christ  and  Peter,  vrith  Prcmetheue 
and  Oeeanus  or  Peter,  is  very  strong,  Peter  is  made  to 
pledge  unshakeablejtdelity  to  Jesus  Otrist,  and  yet  to  deny, 
forsake,  and  flee  from  htm.  See  the  resemblance  in  the 
character  of  Ocetmus.  The  Women  here,  as  in  the  Qospel 
Drama,  stand  by  Prometheus  to  the  last. 

OoRANUs.— Theve  is  none  who  can  tax  my  dear  regard 
Deeper  than  thou  :  believe  me,  this  is  truth. 
Not  the  false  glozings  of  a  flattering  tongoe. 
Instruct  me  then  in  what  my  power  may  serve  thee. 
For  never  shalt  thou  say  thou  hast  a  friend 
More  firm,  mare  amsiant  than  Oeeanus. 

Prometbbcb.— {  gratnlate  thy  forttme,  that  on  thee 
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No  blame  hath  lighM,  iho*  ae^oeiaii  urith  me 

In  all,  mxd  daring  equally.    Bat  now 

Forbear,  of  my  comiition  take  no  care ; 

Thoa  wilt  not  move  him  ;  nothing  moves  his  rigoor : 

Take  heed  then,  lest  to  go  brings  harm  on  thee. 
OcBA. — Thy  misery  shall  be  my  monitor. 
pROM.*»Go  then,  be  cautious,  hold  thy  present  judgment. 
OcBA. — ^Thy  words  add  speed  to  my  dispatch. 

Thy  plumed  steed  his  levelled  wings  displays 

To  fan  the  liquid  air«  thro*  fond  desire 

In  his  own  lodge  his  wearied  speed  to  rest. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  is  aiade  to  rebuke  Paul  in  the 
following  words : — ^'  It  is  hard  ibr  thee  to  kick  against  llie 
pricks."    Oceanus  si^s  to  Prometheus  >«- 

— — — —  Yet  shalt  thou  not. 
If  my  voice  may  be  heard,  lift  up  thy  heel 
To  kick  againet  thefiri^ ;  so  rough,  thou  si^t, 
So  uncontiroird  the  monarch  of  the  akies* 

As  a  parallel  to  the  complaint  of  Jesus  in  the  agony  of  tlie 
garden  and  on  the  ^ross«  JIfy  eoul  isjaorrowful,  even  unto  deaih. 
O  my  Father,  if  it  be  poseiile,  lei  Ihie  cup  paee  from  me: 
nevertheleee,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  than  wilt.—O  my  Pather,  if 
thie  cup  may  not  paee  au>ay  fr(m  me,  ^fdeee  I  arink  it,  thy 
will  be  done.  Matth.  jcxvi,  38->^aw — My  God,  tnu  Gqd,^hy  host 
thou  forsaken  me  9  Chapter  xzvii^  ver.  46.  we  have  the  foilow- 
Dg  language  of  Prometheus  >— 

Ah  me  !  that  groan  borsta  from  my  anguish'd  heart, 
My  present  woes  and  future  to  hemoan. 
When  shall  these  suflTrings  find  their  destined  end  ? 
But  why  that  vain  enquiry  ?   My  clear  sight 
Looks  through  the  futuie  ;  unforeseen,  no  ill 
Shall  come  on  me :  behoves  me  then  to  bear 
Patient  my  destined  fate,  knowing  how  vain 
To  struggle  with  necessity's  stronp^  power. 
But  to  complain,  or  not  to  complain,  alike 
Is  unavailable. 

All  that  approaches  now  is  dreadful  to  me. 

Seest  tbott  this,  awful  Themis ;  and  thou,  Ether, 
Thro^  whose  pure  azure  floats  the  general  stream 
Of  liquid  light,  see  you  what  wrongs  I  suffer  1 

The  reviling  parallel  is  very  complete.      When  Jesus  was 

placed  on  the  cross,  some  passers-by  are  represented  as  saying, 

Thou  that  deetroyeet  the  temple,  and  buildeet  it  in  three 

daye,  eave  thyeetf.    If  thou- oe  the  Son  of  God,  eome  doum 

from  the  cross : — He  saved  others ;  himself  he  emmei  smve. 
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Jfhe  be  the  ki$ig  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the 
crooa,  and  we  will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in  God  :  let  him 
deliver  him  now  if  he  will  have  him  ;  for  he  aaid^  lamthi 
Son  of  God.  The  thieves  also,  which  were  cmeijled  with  him, 
cast  me  same  in  his  teeth.  Matth.  xxvii.  40 — 44. 

llVhen  the  cruciflzion  of  Prometheus  was  completed^  Strength 
thus  addresses  him : — 

Now  triumph  in  thy  iosolence  ;  now  steal 

The  glory  of  the  gods,  and  bear  the  gift 

To  mortal  man :  will  they  relieve  thee  now  ? 

False  is  the  boasted  prudence  of  thy  name^ 

Or  wanted  now  to  free  thee  from  thy  fate. 
Prombthbus. — Pendant  in  th'  ethereal  air. 

The  pageant  gratifies  my  ruthless  foes. 

That  gaze,  insult,  and  glory  in  my  woes. 

The  following  extract  shows  an  original  of  the  story  of  Jesos 
Christ  going»down  to  hell,  which  is  found  in  the  Christian  Creeds 
and  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  Nicodemus ;  hot  is 
not  found  in  the  present  received  Gospels : 

Mbroctrt. But  mark  me  well. 

If  not  obedient  to  my  words,  a  storm, 

A  fiery  and  inevitable  deluge. 

Shall  burst  in  threefold  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

First,  his  fierce  thunder  wing'd  with  lightning  flames 

Shall  rend  this  rugged  rock,  and  cover  thee 

With  hideous  ruin :  long  time  shalt  thou  lie 

Ai^nied  in  its  rifted  sides,  till  dragg'd 

Again  to  light ; 

Expect  no  pause,  no  respite,  till  some  god 

Comes  to  relieve  thy  pains,  willing  to  pass 

The  dreary  realms  of  ever-during  night. 

The  dark  descent  of  Tartarus  profound. 
Prohbthbus. — ^All  this  I  knew,  e*er  he  declared  his.  message. 

That  enemy  from  enemy  should  sufler 

Extreme  indignity  is  nothing  strange. 

Let  him  then  work  his  horrible  pleasure  on  me ; 

Wreath  his  black  curling  flames,  tempest  the  air 

With  vollied  thunders  and  wild  warring  winds. 

Rend  from  its  roots  the  firm  earth's  solid  base. 

Heave  from  the  roaring  main  its  boisterous  waves. 

And  dash  them  to  the  stars ;  me  let  him  hurl ; 

Caught  in  the  fiery  tempest,  to  the  gloom 

Of  deepest  Tartarus ;  not  all  his  power 

Can  quench  th'  ethereal  breath  of  life  in  me. 

The  earthquake,  as  the  finale  of  the  catastrophe  in  both 
dramas,  completes  the  parallel. 
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Prometheus.!'-  I  feel,  in  very  deed. 

The  firm  earth  rock ;  the  thunder's  deepening  roar 
Rolls  with  redoubled  rage  ;  the  bickering-  flames 
Flash  thick  ;  the  eddyingp  sands  are  whirl'd  on  high ; 
In  dreadful  opposition  the  wild  winds 
Rend  the  vex'd  air ;  the  boisterous  billows  rise, 
Ck>nfounding'  sea  and  sky  \  th'  impetuous  storm 
Rolls  all  its  terrible  fury  on  my  head. 
iEschylus,  the  author  of  this  tragedy,  lived  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era.    The  story  or  allegory  of  Prometheus 
existed  before  him,  and  doubtless  went  through  many  corruptions 
before  it  was  worked  up  poetically  into  a  well*flnished  tragedy. 
Connecting  this  consideration  with  other  descriptions  of  the 
heathen  deities,  and  more  particularly  with  the  Indian  allegory 
of  Chrishna,  with  the  demonstrations,  too,  that  the  Christian 
religion  in  its  present  shape  did  not  originate  in    Judea,    we 
have  something  more  than  a  faint  light  to  show  us  that  it  was 
not  new  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  that  it  was  then  old, 
and  had  been  the  common  religion,  in  its  principles,  of  mankind, 
through  all  the  time  of  which  we  have  the  most  faint  records  or 
traditions. 

The  principle  of  the  allegory  is  very  plain.  The  principle 
of  reason  has  been  always  erroneously  treated  as  superhuman 
and  superanimal,  and  as  something  not  intended  for  the  mass  of 
mankind.  Daring  spirits  are  represented  as  stealing  it  from  the 
gods  for  the  use  of  mankind^  and  as  having  been  punished  for 
their  rashness.  You  may  smile,  and  deem  it  presumption,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  I  count  myself  the  most  modern  Prometheus,  or 
Jesus  Christ  1  have  stolen  fire  from  the  gods  for  the  use  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  ;  I  have  been  persecuted  by  the  gods  of  the 
day  ;  and  f  have  wearied  the  revenge,  or  have  triumphed  over 
those  gt)ds. 

But  while  I  can  sport  with  the  names  of  the  gods,  I  am  never 
irreverent;  I  feel  that  they  are  fictitious  beings  of  whom  I 
speak ;  and  I  feel  also  that  the  irreverence  attaches  to  ihoke 
who  personify  and  thus  dwell  on  the  character  and  attributes  of 
deity. 

Vulcan  styles  Prometheus — 

High-thoughtcd  son  of  truth-directing  Themis. 

The  title  is  grand ;  and  I  have  the  inward  satisfaction  of  a 
dignified  consciousness,  that  1  have  uniformly  aspired  to  be,  at 
all  hazards,  the  bearer  of  new,  or  the  reviver  of  old  tnith^  among 
mankind.  1  hate  falsehood ;  1  hate  it  in  business ;  I  hate  it  in 
my  family  ;  I  hate  it  in  public  men ;  1  hate  it  from  the  bar ;  I 
hate  it  from  the  pulpit :  I  hate  it  from  tlie  press ;  1  hate  it  from 
ihe  legislature,  or  in  our  statutes  ;  l.hate  it  in  the  Bible. 

Richard  Carlile.  , 

No,  16.— Vol.  4.  2K 
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THiRtY-Fiitw  Discoinai:. 

On  th9  £haie9  vf  Aiheraiiy. 

FIRST  FARt. 

Delivered  in  the  Areopagus,  od  Sunday,  April  ^nA,  1827. 
By  the  Rev.  Robbrt  Tatlor,  B.  A.  <)niior  of  ihb  Society. 

Men  and  Brethren— In  this  course  of  moral  scieBoe,  we 
have  already  treated  of  all  those  truly  great  and  noble  modes  of 
sentiment  ukl  action  which  we  call  virtues:  we  have  traced 
the  development  of  human  character  originating  in  tboie 
affecti<His  in  which  man  is  operated  upoo»  rather  wan  theftnt 
agent  of  his  history,  and  which  are  caUed  the  paeeions  ;  we  bste 
followed  out  the  physiogon^  of  the  passions  ais  in  ibeir  proper 
controul  and  mutual  reaction  on  each  other,  determiniog  the 
essential  fitnesses  and  proprieties  of  conduct  called  dutiea;  asd 
these  duties  we  have  distinctly  ascertained  as  applicable  to  the 
several  relatione  in  which  a  rational  man  finds  himself  standii^ 
to  other  men,  whether  as  friends  or  foes,  as  contribnting  to  his 
happiness,  or  standing  in  his  impediment. 

Still,  the  great  excellence  and  dteideraium  of  this  nonl 
science,  is  to  come  into  more  close  and  particular  «pplicatioa,80 
as  to  reward  the  studious  mind  for  its  attention,  by  supplying  a 
store  of  intellectual  resources  well  laid,  up,  and  readily  to  be 
resorted  to,  on  the  demand  of  which  lifers  eventfnl  drama  shall 
make  on  them. 

As  well  then  as  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  aod 
action  which  determine  the  relative  and  social  duties,  the  moral 
science  will  assign  the  duties  which  become  a  man  under  the 
various  contingencies  -of  fortune.  - 

There  are  duties  of  prosperity,  there  are  duties  of  adveisity,as 
certainly  and  distinctly  marked*  out  and  prescribed  by  the  iauau- 
table  and  everlasting  law  of  righteousness,  as  vicissitudes  sad 
alternations  between  the  two  conditions  are  assigned  toeveiy 
son  and  daughter  of  mortality. 

The  duties  of  adversity  become  now,  in  regular  emergence 
in  this  moral  concatenation,  the  challenge  on  our  study. 

The  great  problem  which  this  study  pro)pounds  Is,  ho^  ought 
a  man  to  act ;  how  bbght  he  to  feel :  what  sentiments  become 
him ;  what  determinations  are,  or  shall  be,  in  every  respect  and 
upon  every  calculation,  the  wisest  hhd  the  best,  when  his  lot  and 
-portion  shall  no  longer  be  among  those  that  are  happy,  but  he 
shall  be  called  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise  and  good  man, 
in  the  arduous  scenes  in  whic4i  Ihat  character  shines  the  brightest, 
or  sets  and  sinks  for  ever. 
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To  be  fearHilly  anticipating*  such  a  vicissitude,  or  to  let  any 
apprehension  of  future  evil  lessen  or  embitter  our  present  per-  . 
captions  of  comfort  and  well-being,  is  no  part  of  wisdom,  and 
can  therefore  have  no  tendency  to  promote  our  moral  improve- 
ment. The  folly  of  entertaining  siich  apprehensions  is  apparent, 
and  is  its  owii  puniahment,  in  the  restless  anzietv  and  incon- 
solable uneasiness  which  it  occasions.  While,  to  have  made  no 
previdua  calculation  Of  our  liability  to  such  a  changing  of  the 
aeene,  to  have  had  no  thought  of  the  caparisons  we  shall  stand 
in  need  of  till  wcf  are  actually  called  into  action,  is,  indeed,  to 
**  live  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast,  ready  at  every  blast  to 
ttimble  down  into  the  foaming  billows  of  the  deep/' 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  fair  line  of  moral  recti- 
tude. 

The  error  of  forestalling  and  anticipating  calamity,  which,  as 
we  know  not  what  may  happen,  may  never  happen  at  all,  and 
so  may  have  given  us  so  much  pain  and  trouble  for  nothing,  par- 
takes more  of  the  nature  of  a  diseatte  than  of  a  vice,  and  is  better 
to  be  dealt  with  with  medicine,  than  remonstrated  against  with 
argument 

It  is  of  that  class  of  diseases  which  Nosologists  call  neuro9es, 
or  nervous  affections.  A  peculiar  predisposition  to  it  is  found  in 
persons  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  where  the  large  blue  vein  is  seen 
meandering  in  a  forehead  of  ivory.  There  is  a  large  upper  lip, 
though  not  out  of  the  contour,  and  a  melancholy  beauty  sleeps 
on  the  languid  but  prominent  eye-ball.  In  the  paroxysm  of  the 
affection,  there  is  a  sense  of  suffocation  or  choaking  in  the  throat, 
and  the  anxietas  circa  praeordia,  or  anxiety  about  the  region 
of  the  heart,  as  if  the  primum'mobile  of  life  itself  were  in  hesi- 
tation whether  it  should  continue  its  action. 

It  is  this  close  and  intimate  connection  between  physiology  and 
morals,  that  renders  it  imperatively  necessary  that  the  moral 
teacher  should  be  a  physician,  that  he  should  deeply  study  the 
great  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  be  able  to  know  when 
the  powers  of  suasion  are  to  be  relied  on,  as  competentto  correct 
.  the  aberrations  of  reason,  and  when  he  must  call  in  material 
auxiliaries  to  rectify  the  derangements  of  the  vital  machine. 
Neither  of  these,  in  their  legitimate  and  appropriate  field  of 
operation,  will  be  impotent  or  ineffectual. 

The  worst-favoift'ed  physical  constitution  may  by  a  judicious 
Iractalion  be  managed  to  the  best  advantage  ;  life  may  be  pre- 
served, and  enjoyment  extended,  to  an  animal  or^nization  least 
indebted  to  nature's  favours.  In  like  manner,  within  the  legi- 
timate province  of  moral  8U(uion,  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
nature  ever  formed  the  man  whose  heart  was  too  hard  to  be 
wrought  upon,  or  whose  mind  was  too  stupid  to  yield  to  the 
impression  of  kind  and  benevolent  suasions,  showing  him  that  his 
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duty  and  his  happiness  were  oqe  and  the  same  thing ;  and  that 
it  is  really  his  happiness  and  nothing  else  which  they  desire  to 
promote,  who  endeavour  in  sincerity  and  in  kindness  to  awakeo 
his  understanding  to  a  proper  sense  of  what  bis  duty  is. 

The  real  and  unquestionably  moral  error  of  making  no  pre- 
vious calculations  at  all  of  the  resources  which  We  shall  need, 
and  of  the  means  of  consolation  and  arguments  for  fortitude 
which  a  day  of  trouble  will  call  for,  is  ao  error  directly  within 
the  province  of  moral  inculcation  to  correcL  Would  men  but.be 
persuaded  to  lend  their  minds  to  Ihe  timely  consideration  of  U, 
many  a  mind  would  be  preserved  from  distraction,  many  a  heart 
be  prevented  from  breaking,  and  (what  is  really  the  proximate 
cause  of  distracted  minds  and  broken  hearts)  evil  deeds  and  des- 
perate counsels  would  be  prevented  too. 

It  is  a  moral  defect,  and  a  dehoonstrable  errors  as  demonstrable 
as  a  mistake  in  the  multiplication  or  division  of  an  arithmetical 
series,  to  remain  in  a  constant  state  of  indifTerence  and  incoo- 
siderateness,  and  to  have  made  no  collection  of  maxims  of  wisdom 
and  prudence,  before  the  day  when  experience  shall  come  to 
buckle  them  on  our  necessity. 

'Tis  therefore  more  than  the  very  beautiful  figure  of  speech 
which  we  may  admire,  in  the  counsel  of  Faulconbridge  to  King 
John,  a  moral  for  us  all— 

*'  Shall  they  beard  the  lion  io  his  den, 
And  frii^ht  him  there,  and  make  him  tremble  there ; 
O  let  it  not  be  said.     Forage  and  rnn 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  door, 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  too  near.'* 

It  is  for  want  of  this  preparatory  discipline,  and  previous  con- 
sideration of  their  liability  to  change  of  fortune,  thai  we  see  so 
many  hard-hearted  men  in  society  ;  und  if  it  were  not  for  changes 
of  fortune  sometimes  taking  place,  and  ,a  liability  thereto  always 
existing,  man  would  hardly  be  a  moral  creature.  His  virtue 
seldom  or  never  being  called  into  action,  like  a  sleeping  senlinel 
would  cheat  the  purpose  of  nature's  placing  of  it.  The  teodeocy 
to  this  destruction  of  the  mofal  character  of  man  may  be  ascer- 
tained with  the  precision  of  the  graduated  scale  of  the  theroio- 
meter.  In  exact  proportion  as  men  are  removed,  or  fancy  them- 
selves to  be  so,  firom  all  liability  or  subjectness  to  sorrow  them- 
selves, the  affection  of  natural  sympathy  is  obtnnded  in  them,  and 
they  feel  and  care  but  little  for  the  sorrows  of  others.  A  man 
perfectly  secure,  would  be  perfectly  wicked.  And  hence  the 
exceeding  rareness  of  good  and  virtuous  characters  among  the 
aristocracy  of  any  nation.  1  mention  not  this  in  any  sort  of 
invidiiim,  but  as  a  phenomenon  so  palpably  apparent  in  the 
development  of  human  character,  as  to  amount  to  a  pr-oof  that  a 
state  of  assured  afiSncnce  and  ease  is  not  conducive  to  virtue,  is 
not  the  state,  earnestly  as  our  ambition  would  desire  it,  in  which 
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nature  meant  to  place  a  man ;  that  is^  if  nature  bad  any 
meaning*  at  all. 

From  this  demonstration  itself,  (and  it  is  a  demtmalration^) 
emerges  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of  consolation  that  can 
be  laid  np  in  the  mind  against  the  day  of  trouble. 

Persons  in  a  state  of  real  or  imagined  independence,  are  not 
so  much  the  gainers  in  point  of  happy  or  agreeable  sensations,  as 
our  distance  from  their  position  makes  us  give  them  credit  for. 
But  when  a  change  of  situation,  or  a^rahsition  to  pain  and  suf- 
fering comes  upon  them,  unkss  they  have  laid  up  for  themselves 
the  counsels  of  wisdom  beforehand,  and  have  made  some  previous 
consideration  of  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  which 
become  a  man  when  called  to  grapple  with  adversity,  they  are 
more  deeply  wounded  and  more  entirely  defeated  by  it  than 
they  otherwise  would  be. 

NwoMTOia  parahaty 
ExceUtP  turris  tabulata,  uude  altiw  euet 
CmmUy  ei  impuUa  prwcept  mmane  rui/ue, 
**  For  why  did  WoUey  near  the  steeps  of  fate, 
Ofi  weak  foqiKlationa  raise  th'  enormous  weight? 
"Why  ?  but  to  siak  beneath  miafortane's  blow. 
With  loader  ruin  to  the  gulplis -below.*' 

How  great  a  duty  then  hath,  the  moralist  to  arm  his  own  mind, 
and  the  minds  of  all  men  over  whom  his  powers  of  suasion  may 
be  prevalent  with  the  counsels  which  prepare  the  mind,  and  will 
never  burthen  it  in  being  prepared  for  the  conflict,  which  it  is 
the  absolute  law  and  condition  of  humanity  to  be  subject  to. 
**  Nati  itumua  4tub  hmc  conditione,"  says  Cicero — ^*  We  are  born 
upon  this  bai^in." 

Without  this  study,  there  must  needs  be  an  absolute  and  posi- 
tive loss  of  the  highest  zest  and  relish  with  which  prosperity  can 
be  enjoyed,  even  when  we  are  in  a^state  of  prosperity,  so  that  we 
really  have  not  so  much  good  of  it  as  we  might  have  while  it  is 
ours.  But  what  is  worse  than  all  that  comes  of  our  not  making 
study  of  the  duties  of  adversity  before  the  day  of  adversity,  'twill 
cause  us  to  let  slip  our  opportunity  for  buying  into  the  bank  that 
laid-up  treasure '  of  good  actions  done— -that  soul-enriching  con- 
sciousness of  benevolence,  expressed  when  we  had  means  of  ex- 
pressing it,  that  will  enrich  us  still,  when  fate  can  take  no  more 
from  us. 

**  No  radiant  pearl  that  crested  fortune  wears, 

No  gem  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beauty's  ears ; 

Not  the  bright  stars  thai  nights*  blue  arch  adorn, 

Nor  riling  suns  that  gilds  the  venial  morn, 

Shine  with  such  lustre." 

Not  having  store  of  these,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  tide  upsets  the 
child  of  fortune,  and  bankrupts  him  into  poverty  indeed ;  and 
then  to  be  sure,  you  shall  hear  complaints  enough  of  the  imagi- 
nary ingratitude  of  mankind,  and  how  *<  the  summer  flies  came 
about  him  in  the  July  of  his  fortune,  but  left  him  in  November;" 
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and  how  *'  all  was  false,  hollow,  and  deceitfiil ;  and  how  tbey 
used  to  smile  upon  him  tken^  and  how  tbey  frown  upon  him,  or 
forget  him  now  ;  and  how,  and  how  in  one  word,  tkev  $erve  hfm 
rights  they  show  himself  to  himself,  as  the  poor  fool  that  made 
no  better  use  of  the  means  he  had^  than  any  other  fool  would 
have  made  as  well  as  be,  as  the  unhappy  man  that  had  set  bin 
friends  the  example  of  that  inconstancy  and  inoonsideraleneas 
which  he  finds  too  late  visited  upon  himself!  Alas !  alas !  men 
little  think  of  the  absolute  evil  that  ihey^  are  doing,  all  the  while 
that  they  are  doing  no  good.  Virtue,  like  time,  knows  nothtng 
of  a  stand-still. 

It  is  among  such  persons  that  the  first  most  immediately  oc- 
curring remedy  for  affliction  is  found  in  meditations  of  self-destroc-' 
tion.  Though  the  principles  of  pure  morality,  which  are  alwayi 
the  most  humane  and  tender  of  all  principles,  will  not  allow  us  to 
pass  a  censure  in  any  case,  in  which  it  lies  beyond  our  power  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  censure  may  be  merited ;  and  though,  too, 
nothing  is  more  demonstrable  than  the  folly  aixl  nonse^ase  of  tbe 
common^letce  arguments  against  suicide,  the  mere  ding-dong 
which  never  did  and  never  will  have  any  influence  upon  a  mind 
that  rational  suasions  can  influence,  or  that  they  cannot. 

Yet  history,  which  is  the  mistress  of  wisdom,  as  morali^  is  of 
tiuth,  delivers  to  our  animadversion  the  completely  decisive  ftitet« 
that  the  prevalence  of  suicide  has  been  endemical,  a  matter  of 
fashion  predominant  at  particular  times,  and  peculiar  to  certaia 
orders  and  ranks  of  society.  Among  ourselves,  it  is  comparatively 
rarely  thought  of,  but  by  persons  of  an  effeminate  education, 
(which  is  always  so  much  worse  than  none,)  and  whose  characters 
have  betrayed  an  excessive  sensibility  to  public  opinion  (which  is' 
also  so  much  worse  than  none). 

It  was  never  very  common  among  the  Greeks :  of  all  tbe  heroes 
celebrated  by  Plutarch,  Cleomenes  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
one  who  so  signalized  himself;  while  Theramines,  Phocion,  and 
Socrates,  who  certainly  were  not  deficient  of  courage,  are  more 
justly  renowned  for  having  suffered  themselves  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  patiently  submitted  to  that  death  to  which  the  injos- 
tioe  of  their  fellow-citizens  had  coi^demned  them. 

Even  among  the  Romans,  the  custom  came  not  into  ose  in  the 
early,  and  what  are  called  the  mrtw^uo  ages  of  the  tepublic — a 
clear  proof  that  the  prevalence  of  such  a  resource,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  affliction,  is  neither  attributable  entirely  to  a  diseased 
action  of  the  physical  economy,  nor  to  any  just  calculations  of 
moral  proprie^.  Morality,  whose  province  is  to  deal  with  no- 
thing but  what  is  certain,  nothing  but  what  is  sure  and  definite,  and 
lays  its  rule  of  what  is  fit  and  right  in  conduct  and  in  sentiment 
to  the  line  and  plummet  of  science  and  of  truth,  has  no  applica- 
tion, and  obtrudes  no  interference  on  those  sort  of  actions  which 
'<  strict  neieessity  and  calamitous  restraint"  drive  out  of  tbe  pre*- 
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cKcaiDeol  oC  being  ui  tbeni8elve$  ^ithf^t  right  or  wrong.  Neoe«- 
9i%y  hath  90.  tew,  and  tb^vefore  caa  do  do  wroog.  A  hungry 
mao  coniqg  wiUim  sight  oC  food  E9U9t  grasp  at  it,  and  y?iU  do 
ao  by  the  operation  of  the  physical  structure  that  makes  him  a 
man,  and  loakes  bios  hungry.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to 
require  that  a  man  should  not  breathe  till  he  had  paid  for  the  air, 
than  to  expect  him  to  say  g«ace  over  that,  which  is  as  necessary 
to  bis  exis^oc^  as  the  air.  He  must  breathe,  or  die— he  must 
€0^,  or  die;  and  all  the  moral  coesideratioo  of  the  matter  ia 
iDcumbeQlt  oply  on  tkem  who,  not  being  in  his  necessity,  would 
put  their  bands  upon  \m  month,  to  stop  him  from  doing  either. 
Now,  'tis  tbe  SBiqe  soit  of  unreasonableness  to  pretend  that  there- 
oould  be  any  mpral  guilt  o«  moral  impropriety  in  any  sort  of  act, 
wkiohau  absolute  necessity  acting  upon  a  man  mi^  ao<iiato  Mm 
lA  dOb 

The  Author  of  iviUire  h  unquestionably  also  the  author  of  all 
reaoxvrces  that  are  oalural,  and  neyer  hath,  required  from  any  man 
that  be  should  bear  that  whidi  tbe  man  himself  feeleth  to  be  too 
grievous  to  be  borne. 

'TSs  next  to  madness  then  to  talk  of  tbe  man's  '*  ruiihieg  un- 
called into  the  pQaseBce  of  bis  God,  whose  God  is  every  where 
present,  and  who  is  called  to  sbuflOe  off  this  mortal  coil"  by  the 
loud  thunder  of  a  dire  neeessity..  Is  his  house  on  fire  over  hia 
bead,  and  shall  it  be  pretended  that  laws,  or  divine  or  human, 
have  made  it  a  lault  for  him  to  get  out  of  it  in  any  way  he 
can  f  Must  he  drain  out  the  cup  of  affliction  to  tbe  very  dregs, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  draining,^  and  linger  out  to  the  last  gasp  of 
the  melancholy  scene  in  the  unnecessary  endurance  of  remediless 
anguish  and  hopeless  sorrows  ?  "  Nam  iuibet  ncUura  ut  remm 
omnium  Jlnetn^  ettamtfivendi  satietatem." 

Say,  God  hath  invited  us  to  spend  our  day  of  life  in  his  fair  ' 
yrorld,  and  we  were  welcome  to  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and 
supper.  Is  it  virtue,  is  it  manners,  is  it  reason^  to  forget  that  we 
are  to  have  mcee^sorat  Are  we  to  be  insensible  to  the  broad 
hint  of  *'  half  pa^t  12  o'clock,  table-cloth  withdrawn*  and  nothing 
else  to  be  served  up:"  but  we  must  wait,  forsooth,  till  very  weari- 
ness of  our  bad  company  doth  make  the  master  become  our  enemy, 
and  we  overhear  him  giving  directions  to  quinseys,  palsies,  drop* 
sies,  and  gannenes,  to  take  us  by  the  throat,  and  shake  us,  and 
whip  us,  and  kick  us  out  of  doors. 

•  I  say  nothing,  but  that  itis.oir  well  to  behave  ourselves  like 
gentlemen,  wl^n  it  is  a«  cheap  to  do  so. 

It  is  by  expending  the  force  of  remonstrance  where  it  does  not 
and  cannot  apply,  and  wasting  the  power  of  moral  suasions  in 
feeble  and  impotent  arguments,  that  morality  becomes  disparaged  • 
Men  do  not  yield  themselves  as  they  otherwise  would  do  to  the 
suggestions  of  moral  inculcation,  owing  to  the  constant  experi- 
ence they  have  of  the  nonsense  and  absurdity  so  contumftlel]( 
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palmed  upon  them,  as  moral  incalcation,  and  which  they  fiod 
themselves  able  to  set  aside  at  once ;  (and  in  a  hundred  instaDoei 
toone^  they  set  it  aside  very  fairly  and  reasonably,)  by  the  retort— 

ITS  FINE  TALKING  ! 

If  the  physician  be  not  called  in  before  the  case  is  desperate, 
"  throw  physic  to  the  dogs." 

But  see  now,  how  impossible  it  is  that  this  disdain  should  be 
merited,  or  this  retort  apply  to  the  transcendent  science  of  morals, 
when  she  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  in  its  best  state  of  calmness, 
sobriety,  and  health;  and  f^en  fixes  in  it  the  deep  impression  of 
those  wise  and  just  deductiont*,  which  will  thus  become  a  sort  of 
second  nature  to  itself,  nor  fail  till  nature  herself  shall  fail. 

Can  you  call  itjffne  <a/Atng,  or  is  it  physic  for  the  dogs!  or 
will  any  power  of  ridicule,  or  disdain,  at  all  diminish  or  alter  the 
moral  demonstration,  which  in  lines  as  clear  as  those  of  geometry^ 
as  true  as  truth  itself,  lays  down  the  gross  unfitness  and  monstrous 
folly,  not  of  theactof  seif-destruction,  as  the  resource  of  adversity, 
but  of  all  previous  meditations,  intentions,  and  forethoughts  of 
flying  to  it  as  the  resource  of  crime  ? 

There  stands  the  moral  guilt — there  in  its  full  magnitude  of 
pregnant  mischief  it  must  be  crushed,  or  it  will  people  the  world 
with  sorrows.  It  is  from  that  poinC  the  obliquity  commeoces, 
which  runs  out  into  the  waste,  howling  wilderness:  it  is  against 
that  point,  that  God  and  nature,  and  reason  and  science,  and  ill 
that  makes  man  rational,  if  rational  he  be,  plants  the  canon  of  iU 
forbiddance— there  the  voice  of  conscience  accosts  thee  effec- 
tually, or  will  accost  thee  no  more, 

^*  O  LroUne,  be  obstinately  jost, 
Indulffe  no  passion,  trespass  on  no  trust : 
The  first  step  past,  will  lead  thee  on  to  more. 
And  guilt  proves  fate,  which  was  but  choice  before." 

What,  play  the  game  of  life  upon  a  forestalling  calculation, 
that  if  it  goes  against  thee,  thou  wilt  shirk  the  reckoning.'  >Vilt 
have  the  gains,  and  not  abide  the  hazard  ?  Then  go  !  ask  those 
who  know  not  of  thy  guilty  secret,  to  think  thee  honest,  or  to  call 
thee  honourable.  Thou  hast  great  need  to  do  so.  The  lining  of 
thy  doublet,  like  the  vestment  of  Hercules,  doth  poison  him  that 
wears  it. 

The  prime  and  first  duty  o[  adversity ^  if  it  be  not  of  that  sort 
which  operates  directly  upon  our  health,  is  heedfutiy,  and  before 
all  considerations,  to  take  the  best  means  of  preserving  and  se- 
curing our  health :  for  I  know  not  what  it  is  in  all  the  world  that 
may  not  prudently,  and  fairly  too,  be  sacrificed  to  the  preservation 
of  our  health. 

If  it  be  not  the  black  and  atrabilious  humours,  which  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  animal  economy  puts  into  the  circulation,  that 
sets  us  upon  gloomy  meditations,  or  drives  us  on  desperate  coiin- 
sels,  the  mind  will  generally  put  forth  that  eltuticily  which 
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nature  has  kibdly  endaed  it  with,  for  the  appa^ent  purpose  and 
most  evident  intention  of  conflicting  with  adversity. 

To  say  that  ^'  man  was  bom  to  trouble,"  is  telling  but  half  the 
story.  Every  nerve  and  fibre  in  his  anatomy^  shows  that  he  was 
born  also  to  get  the  better  of  his  trouble.  Nature^  that  hath 
shown  the  tenderness  of  the  Pelican  to  all  her  other  children^ 
covering  them  with  her  wings,  and  wounding  her  soft  bosom  to 
supply  their  need,  hath  been  but  a  sort  of  Ostrich  to  mankind, 
laying  them  on  the  bare  and  barren  sand,  to  get  up  and  make  the 
world  to  their  own  liking,  that  was  certainly  not  made  to  like 
them. 

Supposing  then  that  our  trouble  operates  not  directly  upon  our 
health,  and  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  saving  that  most  precious 
casket  from  the  shipwreck  of  our  fortunes ;  the  great  problem  of 
moral  wisdom  will  be,  to  find  out  the  proper  medium  and  balance,, 
between  the  expediency  of  patient  endurance  and  the  propriety ' 
of  recalcitration,  against  our  troubles. 

•'  Whether  'tis  noble  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing,  end  them." 

Viewing  troubles  and  adversities  of  all  sorts,  (as  for  the  conve- 
nience of  expressing  so  complex  an  idea  we  are  obliged  to  do,) 
under  the  figiire  of  an  assailant  or  an  enemy,  'tis  evident  that  all 
such  ideas  as  those  of  aubmisUon,  pcUienee,  and  resignation,  can 
have  no  place  in  the  list  of  virtues.  They  are  no  virtues  at  all : 
they  have  no  merit  in  them,  and  no  use  in  them  ;  and  by  that 
single  definition,  are  for  ever  thrown  out  of  all  estimation  of  moral 
virtne  in  man.  ^    . 

To  be  resigned,  involves  in  the  very  term  itself  a  logical  ab- 
surdity, unless  you  knew  who  it  was  that  signed  first,  and  that 
that  was  reason  enough  for  you  to  bcLck  the  signature.  And  to  be 
patient  and  submissive  to  Providence,  (aye!  as  patient  and  sub- 
niisKive  as  a  corpse,)  is  what  Til  answer  for  any  man's  being 
quite  soon  enough. 

Not  to  exhaust  ourselves  in  unavailing  resistance,  is  expedient 
only:  to  resist . to  the  utmost  extremity,  is  essentially  proper. 
The  demarcation  between  these  is  the  problem,-which,  from  its 
nature,  no  man  can  solve  for  another.  The  rule  is  general :  the 
application  must  be  particular, 

.  But  the  great  principles  of  the  moral  science,  which,  like  all 
other  sciences,  is  provisional  and  prospective ;  to  be  studied  firsts 
and  reduced  into  practice  afterwards :  and  only  studied,  because 
that  it  may  and  can  be  reduced  into  practice,  lays  down  to  every 
man  that  will  apply  his  mind  thereto  the  grand  postulates  and 
axioms  for  clearing  the  ground  before  him,  and  so  bringing  him- 
self up  with  all  necessary  aids  and  previously  collected  know- 
ledge to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  in  which  he,  and  he  alone 
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can  be  concerned ;  Ihet  ib^  to  whet  «prt  of  allele  or  cosdfticft  H 
becomes  him  to  be  receoeitod :  and  when  it  thall  beeeeie  him 
more  to  continqe  in  strnggieand  oonSiot  ageioat  it,  whetter  it  be 
tetter  to  Uar  those  ilk  be  h»th»  than  to  use  the  aaciedlibertgr  he 
abo  hath  to  east  the  bmtefrom  him>  and  bear  ma  more* 

Bot  of  this  we  asagr  be  cffrlotfi ;  apd  of  all  thftdataof  the  moial 
science*  or  of  any  other  scieoee*  there  is  nothing  more  certein»  Uiat 
the  great  and  most  «^sentii4  ^rovisioe  to  enable  os  to  beer  adver- 
sitj  tfWt,  to  discharge  ell  the  delies  which  sach  astal»,  froos 
whatever  causes  it  maj  coeie»  will  bring  with  it»  is  to  beat  ]Mx»»« 
peritf  well»  and  to  acquit  oorMlyes  when  it  is  well  with  ns,  so  as 
we  shall  be  sore  to  wish  we  had  acquitted  eusselves*  whe»  it 
shall  come  to  be  not  so  welL 

For  take  away  what  pride,  pomp,  andcircnmstaace  doth  add*- 
take  away  the  neve  conceit  of  imaginary  horrem,  that  wiU 
always  vanish  as  we  approach  them;  but  above  all  take  away  the 
sting  and  venom  of  the  consciousness  of  having  brbugfat^  it  upon 
ourselves^  through  our  own  fault  or  folly»  aod  there  is  no  wound 
adversity  can  give  a  wise  and  good  man,  but  what  shall  make  his 
virtue  more  glorious,  his  wisdom  more  triumphant. 

( T«  6e  emUimeA,) 
DXLKNDA  BUT  Ca&THAOO. 


(From  the  New  Vtn-k  CorreepondefU,) 

ON  HIIBTORIOAL  BVIDBNOB, 

(Conlinu^d  from  p.  478.J 
17.  I  believe  I  have  already  noted  that  in  propoiJion  as  a  fret 
is  in  itself  credible  because  conformable  to  human  experience 
under  the  circumstances  connected  vrith  U»  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony necessary  to  establish  tt  is  less.  In  proportion  aa  a  fact  ia 
in  opposition  to  human  experience,  the  weight  of  evidence  aeces-. 
saiy  to  establish  it  must  be  greater.  For  the  analysis  of  tiM 
problem  results  in  this }  is  it  more  improbable  that  the  fact  should 
betrueasrelatadyorthatthe  witnesses  should  be  deeeived,  or 
should  have  soam  motive  for  deceiving  I  (1  Stark.  471.)  Whefe«i 
ever  a  veiy  extraordinary  fact  is  related,  even  by  conennent  tes«- 
timony,  we  are  to  consider  whether  the  witnesses  had  any  bias  of 
self-interest  or  family-interest,  or  any  party  purpose,  of  leligiou  or 
politics  to  serve.  For,  such  sources  of  incorrectness,  as  we  know 
from  long,  indeed  from  constant  and  universal  experience,  are 
very  apt  to  stand  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  tempt  to  forgery,  false* 
hood,  and  fraud.  Take,  for  examples,  the  SybilHne  prophecies,  the 
miracles  of  Apoilonios  Tineas,  or  the  miracles  of  the  three 
ftrst  centuries  of  the  Christian  church :  take  in  more  modern  taoMS 
any  of  the  popish  legends,  or  take  the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abb^  St  Paris,  those  within  these  few  yean  performed  at  St. 
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WioiftedVwell,  puUuhedby  Dr.  M  iHer^  or  (he  miracles  of  Prince 
Hohenloe.  We  tsee  clearly  the  temptation,  and  the  retoltiog  de* 
ceptioQ  in  all  these  cases.  The  testunonies  to  the  death  and 
resorrection  of  Christ  are  liable  to  a  similar  objection :  there  is 
not  one  disinterested  witness  specified.  All  his  disciples  lived  at 
their  ease,  upon  this  lacrative  story,  maintained  in  plenty,  and  re* 
spected  by  their  ignorant  and  credulous  followers.  Even  his 
Imthers  and  sbters,  who  disbelieved  and  ridiculed  his  pretensions 
before  he  was  put  to  death,  joined  his  travelling  disciples,  and 
lived  at  their  ease  on  Christian  credulity  after  his  decease. 
^  Have  we  not,*'  says  St.  Paul,  (1  Cor.iz.  6.)  "  power  to  eat  and 
drink  ?  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  ov  wife,  as 
well  as  the  other  apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  I  and 
Cephas f  or  I  only  and  Barnabas?  If  we  sow  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  is  it  a  great  thing  that  we  should  reap  of  you  carnal 
things  V 

Men  thus  subsisting  by  an  alleged  imposture,  are  very  su$pi'« 
dous  witnesses  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  iacta  denied*  Would 
any  court  of  justice  let  such  evictence  go  to  a  jniy  I 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  question,  what 
is  a  miracle  ?  I  am  aware  that  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  pre- 
tending to  know  the  extent  of  the  laws  of  nature*  Thus,  veiy 
many  tricks  of  a  juggler  sppear  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  decep** 
tion  to  be  miraculous.  Tne  kin^  of  Siam  was  half  justified  in 
rejecting  the  story  of  water  becoming  solid,  as  contraxy  to  univer-* 
sal  experieiice  in  his  climate  and  country.  Mr.  Robinson,  iq  his 
examination  of  the  authenticitv  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  (the 
Oxford  or  Arundelian  marbles,)  states  it  as  a  conclusive  objection, 
that  they  relate  the, impossible  fact  of  a  large  stone  Calling  from 
the  heavens  into  ;the  E^ean  sea:  a  fact  that  since  our  %t^ntipo 
has-been  drawn  to  meteorolites  by  M.  Chladni  and  Mr.  Howard, 
nobody  scruples  to  believe.  As  the  diving-bell,  the  baUoon,  the 
many  strange  modes  of  producing  fire  and  flame  by  the  chemical 
operation  and  intermixture  of  cold  liquors,  the  firing  of  gunpowder 
by  a  drep  of  water  hy  means  of  potassium,  the  conversion  of  potass 
into  a  metal  like  silver,  the  deceptions  of  phantasmagoria,  fcc.  fcc, 
would  formerly  have  been  rejected  as  fabulous  even  by  sensible 
men,  because  not  coincident  with  any  one's  anterior  experience. 
Every  step  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  decreases  the  number  of 
Dacts  that  would  formerly  be  regarded  as  miraculous,  and  renders 
them  more  credible  dian  heretofore. 

Still,  there  are  innumerable  facts  whichwe  know  with  suffi- 
cient certainty  to  transcend  the  powers  of  man  and  the  observed 
laws  of  nature ;  and  we  have  a  right  ^to  say  that  the  force  of  uni- 
versal observation  and  experience  would  justify  us  in  rejecting 
them  at  once,  because  no  testimony  of  any  dozen  or  other  num- 
ber of  witnesses  can  overcome  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
universal  experience  in  every  country  and  in  ali  ages. 
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For  instance^  sappose  wttnesses  were  produced  to  prore  that  a 
man  really  dead  and  buried  for  four  days^  being  dug  up  and 
touched  with  the  relic  of  a  saint  of  the  holy  Roman  Catholic 
church,  was  instantly  brought  up  into  full  life,  health,  and  acti- 
vity— what  number  of  witnesses  would  be  required  to  prove  this 
fact?  Is  2  Kings  xii.  2\,  sufficient?  Is  the  resuscitation  of  La- 
zarus, or  of  Jairus's  daughter,  any  different? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth,  a  man  of  taste,  talent,  and  learning,  in 
his  remarks  on  Italy,  p.  344,g^ves  an  account  of  a  withered  elm- 
tree  in  the  Piazza  del  Diiomo,  at  Florence,  being  suddenly  restor-, 
ed  to  vegetation  by  the  body  of  Saint  Zenobio  resting  against  its' 
trunk.  **  This  event  happened  when  Florence  was  more  popa- 
lous  than  now,  and  the  most  enlightened  city  of  Europe :  it  hap- 
pened in  the  most  public  place  of  the  whole  town,  in  the 
presence  of  many  thousands  then  attending  the  solemn  removal  of 
the  saint  from  San  Lorenzo  to  the  cathedral.  The  event  is  re- 
corded by  ootemporary  historians,  and  is  inscribed  on  a  marble 
column  now  standing  Where  the  tree  stood.  A  column  erected  io 
the  face  of  those  very  persons  who  saw  the  miracle  performed, 
and  who  certainly  if  the  miracle  were  false  would  not  suffer  8o 
impudent  a  story  to  insult  them."  Why  not  Mr.  Eustace?  Wonld 
not  every  prudent  person  on  such  an  occasion  say  what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  mine  ?  Why  should  I  bu^et  a  stone- wall,  and  make 
myself  the  certain  victim  of  clerical  indignation  and  revenge  by 
exposing  this  clever  piece  of  priestcraft  ?  Mr.  Eustace  says  this 
miracle  puzzles  him,  although  he  acknowledges  it  is  exactly  the 
same  with  the  withered  oak  at  Capera,  which  burst  into  leaf 
the  instant  Augustus  set  his  foot  on  that  island  !  What  vavi 
would  be  blockhead  enough  to  convince  a  Neapolitan  mnltitode 
that  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  was  a  clumsy 
trick  ?  Would  any  body  have  been  puzzled  about  the  withered 
elm  but  a  clerical  narrator,  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace? 

Is  there  any  ancient  or  modern  relations  so  fully  and  completefy 
authenticated  as  the  miracles  of  the  tomb  of  the  Abb(f  Paris  ? 
I  have  two  volumes  (one  in  quarto,  with  plates  of  the  transactions) 
of  these  miracles  and  the  proces  verbales.  Yet  the  king  eoded 
the  delusion  at  once : 

Depart  le  Roi :  defense  a  Dleu, 
Dd  faire  miracles  daos  ce  liea.* 

So  in  the  case  of  Prince  Hobenloe,  when  the  pope  began  to  blush 
for  the  publicity  of  these  silly  impostures,  the  prince  could  per- 
form them  no  longer. 

Produce  as  many  ancient  witnesses  as  yon  please  for  Pythsgo- 
ras's  golden  thigh,  will  any  assignable  number  suffice  to  sob- 
stapUate  the  fact  ? 

Suppose  a  man  bom  blind  should  have  his  eyes  anointed  by 

*  The  king  commands  that  God  shall  Dot 
Work  more  miracles  on  this  spot. 
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another  man  with  dirt  and  spittle,  and  then  washing"  it  off  in  a 
particular  pond  of  water  should  instantly  be  restored  to  sight, 
what  force  of  testimony  would  induce  a  reasonable  man  in  the 
present  day  to  believe  this }  I  shall  borrow  a  few  ideas  immedi- 
ately from  Dumont's  Preuves  Jvdxeiaires  ;  but  I  must  refer  the 
reader  more  particularly  to  vol.  1,  p.  61,  74, 103,  and  vol.  2.  p. 
231, 237>  of  that  invaluable  work,  which  no  roan  wishingto  be  a 
lawyer  on  principle  can  dispense  with. 

Whenever  a  miraculous  fact  is  presented  and  exhibited  to  a 
multitude  of  spectators,  it  is  nothing  but  a  dexterous  deception— 
an  apparent  violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  where  some  circumstance 
is  concealed,  which  when  known  would  explain  the  whole,  like 
Ihe.phantasroagoria  of.our  public  exhibitions. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  the  permanent  cure  of  some  dis- 
ease. This  is  open,  you  say,  to  judicial  testimony ;  the  witnesses 
can  say  whether  the  patient  was  ill,  when  and  at  what  time,  on 
what  occasion  and  in.  what  manner  he  was  treated  and  cured. 
No  doubt  all  this  can  be  testified.  But  what  court  of  justice  has 
the  means,  the  criterion  of  distioguishing  a  natural  from  a  mira- 
culous cure  ?  Moreover,  there  are  six  oUier  censideratioos  to  be 
weighed  before  the  miraculous  cure^can  be  ascertained.  1.  Was 
there  a  real  malady,  or  such  a  one  as  is  pretended.  The  symp- 
toms may  be  imaginary.  2.  Was  there  aay  illness  at  all.  3.  The 
illness  may  have  been  cured  by  other  means  than  the  pretended 
ones.  4.  Or  it  may  have  passed  away  naturally,  d.  Or  it  may 
be  alleviated  only,  or  suspended.  6.  It  may  continue  unalleviated, 
while  a  falsehood  is  told  of  its  cure  either  by  the  patient  or  the 
operator. 

Unless  all  these  points  are  accurately  examined  and  ascertained, 
there  is  no  certainty.  Now  in  what  case  has  this  ever  been  done? 
In  what  case  has  due  care  and  precaution  been  taken  to  remove 
all  reasonable  doubt  or  suspicion  ?  Has  it  been  done  iq  any 
Christian  case,  either  of  the  four  Gospels  or  popiish  legends? 
Never.  Let  me  see  such  a  case  verified  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
unexceptionable  witnesses,  with  all  precautions  to  remove  fraud 
or  error,  and  with  all  the  forms  that  a  court  of  justice  deems  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  arrive  at  truth.  Without  this  last  condition 
— by  extra-judicial  testimony — taken  ex-parte— unconfronted — not 
cross-examined — not  observed  upon — any  case  of  witchcraft  or 
possession  might  be,  as  in  a  crowd  of  instances  they  have  been 
proved.  What  is  it  that  has  caused  such  an  impression'  for  so 
many  ages  of  the  truth  of  miracles,  ghosts,  apparitions,  magic, 
witchcraft,  &c.  &c.  ?  It  is  that  the  more  there  is  of  this  super- 
natural belief,  the  more  necessary  do  the  impostures  of  the  priest- 
hood become :  the  public  are  persuaded  l3y  the  priests  that  all 
these  things  exist,  and  that  religion  is  necessary  to  control  or 
counteract  them.     How  many  persons  would   gladly  disabuse 
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tntoikiiid.  But  nmDkiiidwin  not  be  disabused.  Mankind  is  ^ 
ass,  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  who  kicks  those  who  endeavoor  to 
lake  off  bis  panniers.  Reaijon  might  combat  these  errors  perhapi, 
bat  the  people^  persoaded  by  the  priesthood,  wilt  not  hare  thesi 
combated.  Reason  is  accnsed  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to  death. 
With  what  rancoai^— with  what  deep-seated  malignity  is  eveiy 
attempt  to  correct  superstition  received  in  this  country  at  tbit 
moment!  How  miserabiy  ignorant  and  bigoted  are  even  our  own 
legislators  in  this  most  enlightened  coontty  upon  earth ! 

Suppose  a  proof  were  offered  that  a  person  in  their  dothlng 
Well-examinedy  being  lociced  up  in  a  toom  with  thick  and  stroo^ 
vndls,  the  windows  tally  secured,  and  the  door  locked,  bolted 
and  barred  with  every  piteatfUon  of  secnrHy,  and  that  there  bmg 
really  no  aperture  for  escape,  by  the  chimney  or  otherwise,  jet 
thatthepertonsoeonined  was  seen  a  few  mimttea  after  wsHnng 
the  stieels  a  mile  off.  Would  a  Judge  be  anlhoriaed  to  reCoss 
receiving  such  testimony}  Assuredly:  for  the  counter  testimoay 
of  every  one's  exptfience  that  such  a  case  could  not,  and  never 
did  happen  with  any  one*s  knowledge  or  memory,  would  be  too 
strong  for  any  positive  evidence  in  support  of  it  to  overthrow. 

Whatever  therefore  is  established  as  true,  by  the  nmform  expe- 
rience and  testimony  of  every  sensible  man  every  where,  and  in 
all  time  past  and  present,  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  ttnie- 
ftitable  by  any  testimony  to  the  contrary  of  a  comparatively  few 
persons,  who  are  Ikr  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  or  prejudiced, 
or  to  have  some  motive  for  deception,  than  the  uniform  and  uo- 
pvejudioed  experience  of  mankind  should  prove  to  bb  fallacioQ^ 
and  untrue.  For  such  a  supposition  as  ibis  last  destroys  all  reasoiH 
able  ground  of  certainty  in  any  case. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  from  the  begumiog 
to  the  present  day,  presents  little  eke  than  a  history  of  disgraoeM 
quarrels  of  the  most  rancorous  description,  and  a  series  of  false- 
hoods unexampled  in  all  the  other  pages  of  history.  Kous  frsadi, 
consecrated  by  the  highest  authority  ;  fislse  gospels,  fklse  doea- 
ments,  interpolations  of  ancient  authors  for  the  purpose  of  decep- 
'  tion,  false  saints,  false  relics,  false  miracles,  forged  acts  of  coun- 
cils, forged  decretals,  (klse  donations,  Iklse  revelations,  spectres 
and  apparitions,  preternatural  communications,  miracnioas  cores 
and  supernatural  revivals,  and  outpourings  of  the  spirit  upon  igno- 
rant men  and  hysterical  women,  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  pontiflk,  bishops,  doctors,  and  holy 
men  of  the  most  popular  sanctity,  belonging  to  all  manner  of  con- 
flicting sects,  and  a^eeing  in  nothing  but  the  common  duty  of 
religious  lying,  forging,  and  inventing,  to  serve  the  interest  of 
the  priesthocd,  and  promote  the  common  cause  of  public  decep- 
tion. 

As  knowledge  and  information  increases,  all  these  theological 
contrivances  lose  their  credit  and  efficacy.    What  miracle  is  per- 
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fotlnei  bir  pretdodad^'what  gbost  appesn,  wh6  ift  teiwitchod 
at  this  day  in  London  or  Paris,  or  even  in  New  York  or  Fhila* 
delpina  1  Piiesto  Imd  the  priesthood,  and  pioi»  fraads,  are  now 
eonioed  ht  their  operations  and  effect  nearly  to  wcmen  and  child- 
fcn;  andtiieibaae  wretches  who  enter  our  lamilies,  who  work 
•pen  theinrifable  ibeUngs  of  women  and  sick  persons,  who  rob 
them  of  their  prvfierty  by  false  hopes,  false  promises  and  false 
Ceaia,  and  who^vernthe  men  by  means  ofthe  women  and  child- 
MO,  Who  always  hold  the  ignorant  io  thar^wer  to  atir  them 
•np  te  hatred  against  the  wise,  smd  who  are  aoeamnlatiitt^  fmids 
mad  wealth  for  their  onholy  pm'poses  te  beyond  the  suspicion  of 
timee  who  do  not  examine  modern  facts — ^theie  avaricioos  and 
^tiftpriiidpled  deeefven  will,  according  to  present  appearances, 
altimatety  bring  on  the  darkness  and  saperslttieQ  of  the  middle 
ages.  Why  does  not  the  l^islatare  of  New  York  and  of  every 
<^MBr atate  pamn  mortmain  actf  decanse  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  moredeplerably  igaoraHt  and  bigoted  aBsembiy*-**amoreprie6t- 
ridden  set  of  legislatovs,  than  the  legislators  of  New  York. 

PtitMM  in  wbe  d^o^fetit  TVmer.  Ignonmce  of liataral  canses 
b^fat terror:  terror,  superstition:  soperstitiott,  priests  and  the 
pviesthood ;  whose  interests  and  unbeixling  efforts  are  exerted  to 
perpetaate  the  fear,  the  ignorance  and  the  superstition  that  gvre 
.  HiMn  birth.  The  'cieperience  of  past  times,  and  the  anhesitoing 
"Oonviction  of  well*4Dferroed  men  at  the  present  day,  render  every 

Cetended  miraole.  Christian^  Mahometan,  vxA  Pagan,  utterly 
credible ;  and  teiperiotisly  demand  net  only  strong  testimony, 
font  every,  precaution  to  be  taicen  Io  prevent  mistake^  in  proportion 
aH  any  asMtted  fhct  is  of  an  'e:ttFaordin8iy  chalttcter.  All  the 
modes  oif  j«Mikial  inYestigatioii  and  precaution  that  can  be  api^ied, 
oaght  rigidly  to  be  required  |n  such  a  case. 

10.  Hence  no  historian  is  worthy  of  credit,  nnless,  in  prepot- 
tiott  as  we  can  ascertain  bis  opportunities  of  personal  information 
as  to  the  JFhcts  he  relates,  his  character  and  standing  in  society, 
Ins  freedom  from  bias,  and  all  the  usual  sources  of  mistake,  inac- 

'  curacy  and  deception.  Where  he  relies  on  the  testimony  of  others, 
hi  all  cases  of  foct  not  intrinsically  and  antecedently  credible,  he 

-O^ght  faithfully  to  cite  his  authority,  that  we  may  judge  of  that 
authority  by  the  same  rules  we  judge  of  himself.  An  author  who 
does  not  accurately  refer  to  his  authorities,  is  evidence  for  no  fact 
whatever,  alid  ought  to  be  banished  from  our  libraries. 

20.  All  historic  authority  is  destroyed  by  manifest  anachron- 
isms as  to  dates,  persons,  and  places,  words  and  phrases.  When 
Moses,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  had  no 

-  means  of  writing,  (Deut  xxxvii.  1  et  seq.)  among  fifty  instances  of 
this  kind,  alludes  to  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah— 
when  Ezekiel,  in  bis  supposed  prophecy,  anterior  to  the  captivity, 
alludes  twice  to  that  great  man,  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  but 
aboot  twelve  y^ffs  of  age  'when  the  captivity  happened — who 
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can  pot  faith  in  snch  authors,  or  g^ive  a  moment's  credit  to  their 
autheoticily  ? 

21.  Let  Al  be  a  narrator  of  a  fact ;  he  tells  it  to  B,  i;vho  telb 
it  to  C,  who  tells  it  to  D.  All  these  amount  to  bat  one  witness 
viz.  A.  No  evidence  of  a  fact  is  strengthened  by  such  a  series  and 
succession  of  derivative  testimony.      But  if  A,  B,  C  and  D,  each 

'  of  them  testify  to  the  same  fact  from  their  own  separate  obserra- 
tion,  without  communication  with  each  other,  the  testimony  .is 
stropgp  in  proportion  to  the  number- of  such  separate  witnesses 
testifying  independently  of  each  other.  If  they  agree  in  all  the 
g«neral>  leading,  and  important  features  of  the  transaction,  their 
testimony  is  not  much  vitiated  by  their  disagreement  as  to  minDte 
particulars  which  will  admit  of  being  observed  differently.  But 
all  the  sources  of  false  information  apply  to  each  of  them,  and 
are  to  be  so  applied. 

22.  in  transmitted  and  hearsay  evidence,  every  fresh  hand 
thifough  which  the  narration  passes  increases  the  chances  of  vii- 
take,.and.deprivesus  of  weighing  the  testimony  to  such  a  degree, 
that  veracity  and  accuracy  are  annihilated  altogether  after  half 
a  dozen  transmissions. 

Such  are  the  principal  canons  that  bear  upon  historical  evidence 
generally.    They  constitute  a  set  of  roles  for  judging  of  the 
value  of  historical  evidence,  that  are  founded  on' commoosMe, 
and  every  day's  practice  and  experience  in  judicial  proce^pgiB. 
These  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  subject ;  for  whether  a  msu 
.  professes  to  tell  tnith  by  word  of  mouth,  or  to  write  it  down  for 
our  information,  tfa«  means  of  deciding  whether  it  be  troth  or 
falsehood  .that  he  tells  us  are  the  same.     It  may  be  said  that  if 
.  such  strictness  be  applied  to  past  history,  the  vallie  of  It  will  be 
nearly  annihilated  ;  and  so  it  olightto  be.  1  have  no  belief  in  any 
-  historical  fact  beyond  500  years  anterior  to  our  Christiapeva,  for 
reasons  which  an  anonymous  author  of  considerable  acutenefs  and 
.  research  already  alluded  to  has  assigned.    And  of  all  subsequent 
.  history,  from  Herodotus  to  the  last  historian,  I  beKe^e  three- 
.  fourths  worthless;  1  would  ask  the  reader  to  peruse  Mr.Riehsid- 
son's  preface  to  bis  Persian  Dictionary^  us  to  the  liistories ,  of 
Alexander  Che  Great,  and  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  or  the  dis- 
crepancies in  French  and  English  accounts  of  the  same  historical 
transactions.    History  is  only  of  use  for  the  conclusions  we  csn 
draw  from  it,  applicable  to  passing  and  future  events.    Bat  from 
dubious  facts,   what  useful   conclusions  can  be  drawn.?.  The 
Augustan  age  of  history  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  will  not  arrive, 
till  readers  are  taught  how  to  judge  and  discriminate,  as  well  ss 
read. 

Philo  Verita$.. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Richard  Carlile,  6«,  Fleet-street/  where  lU 
Commuuications,  post  paid,  or  free  of  cxpence,  are  reqaested  }o  be.left.  . 
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LONDON  RA.DIGAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

Tteft  n  an  asBociation  of  imbecile  pretenders  to  know  some« 
tbxag  about  politics.  I  was  present  again  on  Monday  evenings 
Hiit;  tofaaiar  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  mnch-talked-of 
suddress  that  was  to  go  forth  to  Uie  conntry  from  the  association. 
Not  one  spark  6f  usefal  knowledge  was  there  elicited ;  n6t  a 
aiDglespiritfStifring  sentence  nttered;  not  any  thing  said  that 
could  .either  sCimolate  the  people  assembled  to  any  exertions,  or 
leare  them  a  jot  the  wiser  for  so  assembling.  For  any  thing  that 
the  address  contains,  the  people  of  EnglaiMl,  or  .the  kingdom  ge^ 
Derally,  might  as  well  have  been  told>  in  a  formal  address,  that, 
in  the  month  of  October,  the  sun  rises  at  seven,  and  sets  at  five 
o* clock.  All  the  trash  about  returning  to  any  state  of  legislation^, 
tfiat  our  ancestors  enjoyed,  indicates  nothing  but  ignorance  and  im- 
becility on  the  part  of  these  addressing  reformers,  these  shallow 
pretenders,  politically  to  instruct  and  direct  others.  So  late  'as 
tli#  reign  of  Eliasabeth,  the  Parlianient,  ^even  the  House  of  Com* 
qionsi  W9&  the  disgrace  of  the  country :  it  was  the  corrupt  tool 
of  tb9  .crown  for  the  fleecing  of  the  people.  In  the  reign  of 
J[aniiee  tbe  Piist,  the  House  of  Commons  b^an  to  assert  an  inde* 
pendency;  and  the  eonsequenee  was,  in  the  ensuing  reign,  what 
It  must  again  be'  tn  a  similar  case,  a  civil  war,  and  a  putting  down 
of  the  Mooai^hy,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Church.  When 
thesQ  were  restored^  the  old  e^ls  were  restored,  and  from  those 
y]^  preseat;ei^lB  have  been  produced.  If  yon  will  have  a  mo** 
narchy»  or  inch  a  monarchy,  and  such  a  House  of  Lords^  and' 
snch  « i;hut9b>  yea  must  have  such  a  House  of  Commons  aayou' 
QQW  .have  to  work  with  it.  You  can  have  no  other;  yoU' 
deserve  no  other.  If  you,  the  pretended  radical  reformers,  can- 
not see  this^  you  had  better  keep  at  ^ome,  and  sleep,  and  dream, 
until  you  cai^.see  it..  If  you  answer  that  j^oa  see  if ^  butdo>not 
think  it  prudent  to  say  ity  you  had  better  attend  to  other  business/ 
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until  you  do  think  it  prudent  to  saj  it.  For  onUl  yon  say  it,  yoa 
will  say  nothings;  and  as  reformers,  yon  will  do  nothing^. 

i  have  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  annual  parliaments, 
universal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot:  I  do  not  say  that  less  than 
this  is  enough ;  but  what  I  do  say  is,  that  this  h  not  enough,  and 
that  it  is  nothing  at  all  as  a  reform,  in  relation  to  the  evils  with 
which  the  countryis  afflicted.  Itis  not  practicable: — itis  noteffi- 
cienty  if  it  were  practicable.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  reform 
of  the  whIgs,  or  any  other  reform  that  is  called  moderate.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Henry  Hunt's  clamour  about  the  whigs^  be 
has  never  been  any  thing  more  than  a  whig  in  political  reform. 
It  is  an  entire  delusion  for  him,  or  any  one  else  to  suppose 
him  more  than  a  whig.  Thej  have  never  advocated  any 
practicable  change — he  has  never  advocated  any  practicable 
change.  They  have  done  no  good  as  political  reformers — he 
has  done  no  good  as  a  political  reformer.  They  propound 
nothing  that  can  lead  to  a  good  or  useful  change— he  proponds 
nothing  that  can  lead  to  a  good  or  useful  changie.  Hi*  attack 
upon  the  whigs  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  attack  of  whig 
upon  tory,  and  tory  upon  whig.  None  of  them  understand,  or 
if  they  do  understand,  none  of  them  treat  of  political  prindples. 
Thomas  Paine  has  drawn  up  a  political  alphabet  for  them ;  but 
they  are  either  too  corrupt  to  look  at  it,  or  too  dull  to  learn  iL 

.  1  will  insert  the  address,  that  none  of  my  readers  may  suppose 
that  I  have  misrepresented  it. 


''  ADDRESS  OF  THE  LONDON  RADICAL   REFORM  A8800IATI0N  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.        # 

*'  Fellow-countrymen— We  address  you  for  our  common  good. 
We  are  in  common  aggrieved ;  we  invite  yon  to  think,  and  when 
you  have  thought,  to  co-operate  with  us  in  attaining,  by  all  le^al 
means,  the  restoration  of  Universal  SuflVage  and  Annnal  Parlia* 
ments,  with  the  protection  of  the  Vote  by  Ballot  The  accumu- 
lating diiitress  which  pervades  the  productive  classes  of  the  com- 
munity should  rouse,  you  from  your  apathy.  Before  now,  the 
commonwealth  of  England  never  experienced  such  dire  afflic- 
tions, nor  has  a  more  culpable  disregard  of  them  ever  been 
displayed  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  seek  their  alleviation. 
Our  aim  is  not  to  make  charges  against  particular  administrations, 
as  the  promoters  of  our  common  distress.  Men  in  office  are  not 
immediately  responsible  to  the  people,  but  the  Members  of  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  immediately  respon- 
sible—professing, as  they  do,  to  derive  from  us  their  repres«Dta- 
tive  character,  to  speak  our  sentiments,  and  to  act  for  the  general 
welfare. 

*'  The  Ck>mmons'  House  of  Parliament  should  he,  in  reality, 
the  people's  house.    It  should  politically  show  forth  the  body  of 
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the  nation^  and  be  tbe  echo  of  its  sentiments :  in  fine,  it  should 
think  and  act  with  the  people^  otherwise  it  becomes  a  8elf-wiUed» 
self-interested,  and  self-nominated  convention,  unknown  to  tbe 
Constitution,  and  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  State— 
whose  security  is  based  on  the  safety,  t^e  happiness,  and  affections 
of  the  people.  Who  will  affirm  that  such  security  is  now  ob- 
servable in  the  national  affairs  ?  No,  fellow-countrymen,  society 
is  disjointed ;  the  nation  is  divided  into  two  castes,  whose  views, 
interests,  habits,  and  sympathies,  war  with  each  other.  One 
caste,  constituting^  tbe  great  bulk,  are  unrepresented,  pay  the 
taxes,  and  are  dropping  into  pauperism ;  the  other  caste,  forming 
an  inconsiderable  minority,  are  almost  exclusively  represented, 
leceive  the  taxes,  revel  in  luxury,  and  hourly  augment  their  ia-. 
come.  With  almost  all  the  nation's  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  this 
minority  is  found  almost  all  its  political  power ;  and  hence  the 
anomaly  in  this  kingdom,  that  with  the  richest  and  most  powerful ' 
Aristocracy  in  the  world,  it  has  the  poorest  and  most  dependent 
people ;  and,  with  a  nation  boasting  its  inheritance  of  a  free 
Constitution,  the  least  of  popular  influence  in  the  direction  of  its 
civil  and  political  concerns.  Here,  fellow-countrymen,  is  the 
source  of  all  our  evils ;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  direction  of  the 
Civil  and  Political  State  is  engrossed  by  a  few  wealthy  families, 
who  return  a  majority  of  Members  in  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament,  our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  are  at  the  disposal 
of  this  powerful  few,  whose  wishes  and  wants  are  consulted  by  those 
to  whom  they  have  given  place  and  power ;  and  who  are  bound 
to  bestow,  or  to  cause  to  flow  among  that  few,and  their  dependents, 
expectants,  and  nominees,  all  substantial  benefits  arising  from. 
Church  and  State.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the.  immense 
sum  Of  EIGHTY  MILLIONS  is  annually  raised  by  taxes,  charges,  or 
impositions  from  the  people,  and  becomes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  property  of,  used,  or  administered  by  the  persons  connected 
with,  or  appointed,  or  recommended  to  offices,  by  tbe  powerful 
few;  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  that  few  have  become  sa 
wealthy  and  powerful,  and  the  many  (who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  nation)  so  destitute  and  powerless. 

'*  Read,  fellow-countrymen,  what  is  reported  to  pass  within 
the  doors  of  Parliament,  and  mark  how  every  interest  ostensibly 
exists  and  works  there,  except  the  interest  of  the  people  :«-Tho 
landed  interest,  with  its  Corn  Bill  and  taxed  bread— the  commer* 
dal  interest^— the  shippinginterest — the  great  East  India  interest— 
the  West  India  Planters'  interest — and  the  East  India  Planters' 
interest — the  Brewers'  interest — ^the  Saintly  interest—the  Sport- 
ing interest — and,  though  last  not  least,  the  Scientific  interest, 
with  its  bill  for  dissecting  the  dead  bodies  of  the  poor.  All 
these  in  a  state  of  mixtion  form  the  political  array.  The  maia 
body  being  divided  into  two  factions,  nicknameid  Whig  and 
Tory,  apparently  opposed  to  each  other  in  principles  and 
measures;  but  the  only  real  difference  existing  between  them- 
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that  of  being  >ki  or  out  of  office.  Both  factions  are  equally  averse, 
to  the  people  obtaining  those  political  advantages  enjoyed  by 
their  forefathers,  and  which  they  tell  them  are  their  birthright. 
In  such  circumstances^  the**  people  must  vindicate  themselves— 
must  claim  a  restoration  of  their  long-lost  rights,  firmly,  but  tem- 
perately, and  must  put  in  action  every  legal  effort  to  obtain 
possession  of  them. 

'*  Let  us  then,  fellow-countrymen,  seek  to  restore  the  ancient 
exercise  of  the  people's  rifiphts — ^Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual 
Parliaments,  with  the  fbrtner  protection  of  voting  by  ballot.  In 
seeking  for  these,  we  seek  nothing  new.  In  the  happiest^  and 
proudest  days  of  the  British  monarchy,  this  form  of  acquiring 
public  consent  to  the  laws  and  exigencies  of  the  civil  state 
existed  long  before  Magna  Oharta,  the  common  law  of 
England  declared  that  no  freeman  should  be  taxed  without  his 
consent — from  which  the  inference  is  indisputable,  that  every 
freeman  had  a  voice  in  choosing  the  representative,  who,  in  the 
great  Council  of  the  Nation,  voted  the  aid  or  subsidy  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  that  such  Parliaments  were  annually  elected  and 
convened  is  beyond  doubt,  for  the  writs  are  yet  in  existence 
Which  had  been  issued  for  eighty  successive  years,  and  in  which 
tbe  mayors  and  municipal  officers  of  the  great  towns  were  re- 
turned ;  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  offices,  could  only  sit  in 
Parliament  for  the  term  of  a  year.  In  defence  of  the  ballot,  it 
will  be  enough  to  state,  that  the  existing  Parliament  resorts  to 
this  form  of  electing  Committees  to  try  the  validity  of  disputed 
elections,  as  an  assured  mode  of  preventing  an  undue  influence 
from  enmity  or  regard.  Whilst  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
tiaimot  help  contrasting  the  attendance  of  Members  of  Par* 
Hament  in  ancient  and  present  times.  In  ancient  times,  the 
Members  sought  to  be  excused  the  trouble  and  expense,  and 
were  at  length  paid  by  their  constituents.  Now-a-days,  the 
privilege  of  being  a  Member  is  eagerly  contend^  for,  and  many 
hundred  thousand  pounds  spent  in  securing  its  possession.  Why 
such  enormous  sums  should  be  expended  to  purchase  the  hard- 
ships of  performing  duties,  both  onerous  and  severe,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  explain  ;  and  doubtless  the  work  done,  in  point  of 
quantity,  is  sufficiently  creditable ;  but  as  we  think  that  Pariia- 
mentttry  labours  should  be  esteemed  by  the  quality  and  not  the 
quanti^,  we  cannot  help  informing  you,  that  if  Parliament  from 
the  Revolution  to  this  time  have  passed  more  than  one  hundred 
HiWMand  bilh,  they  have  also  levied  upon  the  people,  to  spend 
in  war  alone,  upwards  of  two  thousand  millions  of  money. 

'  ^  We  shall  now  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  inviting  you  to  form 
local  associations,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  proclaiming  at  large 
year  attachment  to  Universal  Suffrage,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and 
Annual  Parliaments.    Union  is  strength,  and  in  no  way  is  that 

strength  more  powerful  than  in  legally  associated  bodies.  An 
aisociation,  wherever  formed,  has  Uie  advantage  of  attracting 
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public  notice ;  and  may,  if  well  con^jjiicted*  become  the  depo- 
sitary and  guide  of  public  opinion^  the  protection  of  free  d^§- 
cussion,  and  the  medium  of  promulgating  political  truth. — By 
such  means  as  these  can  the  nation  be  placed  in  a  position  to  sea 
and  put  forth  those  legal  energies  which  would  conduce  to  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  afford  hope  where  the  danger  of 
despair  may  be  dreaded^  It  behoves  you  to  stir.  The  suffering 
of  the  people  has  nearly  reached  that  point  when  longer  en« 
durance  is  doubtful— when  men^  stung  by  poverty  and  afQic^ 
tion,  are  likely  to  rush  into  extremities,  thinking  that  nothing 
Worse  can  befal  them,  and  that  if  any  remedy  is  to  be  found,  it 
must  be  in  the  use  of  violence  and  desperation.  FelJow-coun- 
trymeuy  we  wish  to  avert  this.  We  love  our  country  too  well  to^ 
placidly  behold  it  a  prey  to  civil  strife  and  domestic  blbodsbed* 
Tou  are  not  the  authors  of  your  miseries,  and  it  would  be  hard 
that  you  should  suffer  (as  hiffer  in  the  onset  you  would)  io 
seeking  to  remove  them  otherwise  than  legally. 

'' What  then,  fellow-countrymen,  must  be  done?  We  say— ^ 
apeak  aloud  to  those  who  possess  the  wealth  and  political  power 
of  the  State,  but  who  pervert  both  to  the  base  purposes  of  pri« 
vate  aggrandisement  and  withholding  from  you  your  birth- 
right. Tell  them,  that  beggary  stalks  through  the  land — that 
the  British  name  is  but  a  feather  abroad — that  the  Government 
is  disheartened — the  national  burthens  increasing — the  circu- 
lation of  money  lessening — labour  unrequited — employment  dis- 
appearing-—every  interest  of  the  nation  crumbling  into  decay, 
and  the  people,  ground  by  misery,  almost  unbearable^  coerced 
into  sullen  quiescence — into  dormant  desperation.  Tell  tHem  all 
this^  and  that  Parliaments,  in  returning  which  the  nation  bad  no 
voice,  have  caused  it.  Ask  them^  are  they  prepared  for  tbo 
consequences  that  must  ensue,  if  the  system  that  induced  this 
state  of  things  continue;  or  whether  the  people,  restored  to 
their  just  influence  in  the  commonwealth,  shall  have  an  interest 
in  working  it  through  its  calamities,  and  united  in  upholding 
what  then  will  be  the  common  property  of  every  man — *  the 
safety  of  the  State,'  exemplifying  the  worth  and  honesty  of  their 

florious  struggles  who  contended  for  the  principle  of  Radical 
eform.'*  Henry  Hbtherington,  Secretary, 

A  proper  address  to  the  country  would  set  forth  all  the  great 
evils  by  which  it  is  afflicted.  The  accompanying  address  does 
not  set  forth  any  one;  or  if  it  does,  that  one  is  so  *  loosely 
stated,  and  the  supposed  remedy  is  so  loosely  stated,  that 
nothing  can  be  learnt— nothing  can  be  done  upon  such  state- 
ments. The  only  power  to  alter,  is  the  power  complained  of. 
That  power  is  satisfied  with  itself;  and  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to 
ask  it  to  be  dissatisfied  with  itself.  It  is  unnatural  to  ask  this 
Government  to  change  the  constitution.  And  yet  this  is  all  that 
has  ever  been  done  by  those  who  call  themselves  Radical  Re- 
formers.   The  reality  of  the  thing  is,  that  the  Government  is  p 
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class  of  people  whose  ioteresls  are  rendered  hostile  to  the  10 
terests  of  the  other  classes ;  and  what  we,  as  Reformers,  have  td 
do  is,  to  break  up  the  power  of  thatgoTeming  class.  This  cannoi 
now  be  done  by  direct  assault ;  and  all  that  can  be  bow  done,  is 
to  weaken  it.  1  look  round  to  see  how  it  can  be  weakened,  and 
I  find  the  most  vnlnerable  point  to  be  on  the  side  of  religion.  Its 
system,  as  a  form  of  government,  is  founded  upon  conquest,  and 
can  only  be  altered  by  conquest ;  but  its  religion  is  founded  upon 
fable,  ajid  being  so  exhibited,  it  must  be  set  aside.  Neither  power 
nor  impudence  can  go  on  to  support  a  system  against  that  general 
discussion  which  would  show  it  to  be  founded  upon  a  fable. 
Here,  then,  I  come  into  the  character  of  a  political  Reformer^  I 
am  not  a  religious  Reformer.  It  is  not  the  religion  that  I  care 
about.  I  have  none  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  it,  because  I  can- 
not see  any  to  be  necessary.  But  I  see  it  to  be  a  political  evil.^ 
I  see  it  to  be  the  chief  support  of  other  political  evils.— I  see  it 
to  be  the  main  prop  of  all  that  is  politically  corrupt  in  this 
country;  and  I  see  that  no  reform  can  take  place  without 
beginning  at  that  end.  It  is  the  practicable  point  at  which  ia 
be^n  the  reform,  which  all  allow  to  be  necessary.  This  we  can 
reach ;  but  we  cannot  now  reach  any  part  of  the  legislature  in  its 
three  branches.  And  here,  too ,  we  can  begin  to  reform  without 
talking  about  that,  of  which  it  is  not  convenient^  or  not  safe  to 
talk  at  this  time.  My  address,  my  opinion  to  the  country  is, 
that  no  kind  of  public  reform  can  be  begun,  or  carried  on  at  this 
time,  save  on  this  ground  of  attacking  the  religion  of  the  country. 
I  am  a  Reformer  at  all  points  where  the  utility  of  reform  can  be 
shown.  I  will  not  wait  for  the  necessity ;  show  me  only  the 
utility,  and  I  am  instantly  a  Reformer.  I  will  also  work  any 
where  for  this  cause  of  reform,  where  it  can  be  shown  to  me 
that  any  thing  useful  can  be  done ;  but  I  will  not  work  where 
nothing^  useful  can  be  done.  And  I  will  endeavour  to  prevent 
others  from  wasting  time  and  energy  in  any  fniitless  attempt. 
If  I  deceive  myself  in  this  statement  of  my  character,  how  easy 
would  it  be  for  public  discussion  to  set  me  right ;  or,  at  least,  to 
put  down  my  pretensions.  We  shall  do  nothing  as  Reformers 
without  this  public  discussion,  on  all  sufficiently  important  sub- 
jects. So  let  that  man  be  suspected ;  and  it  is  a  fair  criterion  on 
which  to  suspect  him,  who  talks  about  being  a  Reformer,  and 
shrinks  from  any  kind  of  discussion.  He  can  be  no  lover  of 
truth,  honesty,  and  fair  play,  who  shrinks  from  free  and  fair  dis- 
cussion on  any  subject.  1  am  very  much  deceived  if  any*  good, 
worthy  of  notice,  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  reform,  upon  any 
othej  ground  than  that  on  which  I  stand.  I  have  sought  that 
which  appeared  to  me  the  proper  ground  for  useful  action ;  and  I 
can  boast  of  having  been  directed  to  take  that  ground,  by  some 
of  the  oldest  and  best-informed  politicians  that  I  have  met  with 
"ourse  of  my  political  career. 

my  other  singularities,  if  I  have  any  singularities,  is 
ing  a  social  evil  in  every  kind  of  association  within  the 
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f^eneral  oommiinity.  In  my  present  ttate  of  mind.  1  have  re- 
Doanoed  the  idea  of  heing  an  acting  or  encouraging*  member  of 
any  sect,  party,  or  society,  instituted  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
I  carry  the  principle  even  to  tnide-societies,  and  think  them  in- 
jurious to  the  ^neral  mteresis  of  the  trades.  The  existence  of 
any  minor  association  within  the  gieneral  society  which  makes  up 
the  country,  is  a  proof  of  something  being  wrong  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  that  country;  if  the  minor  association  he 
necessary,  it  must  be  so  as  a  check  upon  something  which  the 
governing  power  has  done,  or  as  a  combination  to  do  something 
which  that  governing  power  has  not  done.  There  must  be 
either  neglect  or  impropriety  in  the  case.  If  any  thing  be  wrong 
in  the  general  system  of  managing  the  social  business,  it  requires 
not  an  association  to  point  it  out.  The  necessary  talent  can  do  it 
without  an  association  ;  and  any  attempt  to  do  it  by  an  asso- 
ciation is  to  set  up  a  sort  of  civil  war,  an  itnperium  in  imperio, 
and  not  to  give  fair  play  to  the  talent  and  genius  of  the  country. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


COBBETT  AGAIN  AT  WAR  WITH  HIS  LAST  NEW 
FRIENDS, 

There  are  three  pamphlets  in  print,  which  are  well  worth 
reading  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  character  of  William 
pobbetL  The  one  is  a  Memoir,  written  by  myself;  Ithe  other  is 
a  Report  of  the  Trial  of  his  three  sons,  William,  John,  and 
Richard,  for  an  assault  on  Mr.  Daniel  French  ;  and  the  Third  is 
Mr.  French's  Reply  to  some  late  attacks,  made  upon  him  in  the 
Political  Register.  The  first  and  last  were  published  at  six- 
pence each  ;  the  trial  at  twopence. 

All  the  persons  who  know  Mr.  Cobbett  know  that  he  is  a  very 
great  coward :  a  blusterer  is  always  a  coward.  The  following 
note  in  Mr.  French's  pamphlet  should  go  the  round  of  the  pe- 
riodical press:—- 

DuriDff  the  lut  thunder-tttomi  that  took  place  about  two  or  three  monthi  ago, 
Mr.  CoDDett,  then  at  Bam  Elms,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  called  out  to  one  of 
the  boon  that  lay  enoriog  in  the  iltebeo  o^ar  hia  chamber  to  ^et  up  immediately, 
and  run  to  tell  Riley  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  comine  to  him  with  fall  speed.  Ri 
ley,  thus  suddenly  awakened  and  frightened  at  sucn  an  unusual  summons  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  thinking,  naturally  enough,  that  the  old  man  might  be  dying, 
msbed  across  the  farm-yard,  and  came  panting  into  Cobbett's  room.  **  Riley,*' 
said  he,  '*  I  would  thank  you  to  keep  me  coorpaoy  during  this  storm.  I  don*t 
■mch  like  the  look  of  it.**  Riley,  or  course,  complied;  and  standing  near  the 
window,  cold  and  wet  with  the  rain,  thought,  at  least,  that  he  would  enjoy,  in  its 
full  glory«  the  quick  Tivid  flashes  that  efer  and  anon  emblaaoned  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere. Without,  therefore,  saying  a  word  to  Cobbett,  be  drew  back  the  curtain* 
^*  Zounds  r*  cried  out  Cobbett,  *'  what  the  devil  are  you  at?— Close  the  curtains. 

What  the  devil  are  you  about  ?    The  very  thing  I  want  to  keep  out,  like  a  d d 

fool,  you  are  flashing  in  my  ejes.*'  Riley,  of  course,  closed  the  curtains,  and  there 
remained  fixed  like  a  pillar  of  salt ;  nor  did  he  move  until  the  last  gleam  of  light- 
ning, and  the  very  last  faint  groan  of  the  dying  tempest,  permitted  him  to 
depart.  Upon  turning  his  eyes  towards  Cobbett,  m  he  (Biley)  was  quitting  the 
room,  what  should  be  see  but  his  huce  head  just  emerging  from  under  the  blaa- 
'  kets  and  the  superincumbent  pillow,  nis  two  red  chubby  cneeks,  to  use  a  simile, 
« la  Obb$tte^  dripping  witUswpat  like  a  pig !  1 1 
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CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN  LEEDS   INFlDELITar 
AND  THE  LEEDS  PATRIOTISM. 


To  Mr.  Richard  Carlih. 

Leeds,  Aa^t  14, 1820. 
Sir,— Mr.  Poster,  editor  of  the  LeetU  Patrtoi,  says  be  is  a 
great  friend  to  civil  and  religions  liberty.  How  far  he  maintain 
that  character,  the  .enclosed  C4>rre8pondenee  with  him  will  senre 
to  show,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  King's  list 
speech,  announcing  his  intention  of  settling  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, neariy  the  whole  of  the  newspapers  which  1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  were  loud  in  the  praises  of  the  GoTemnent,  and 
alnost  as  loud  in  their  censure  of  the  Catholic  Association.  I, 
who  thought  this  Association  had  been  the  mam  instrument  in 
restoring  to  their  fellow-conntryroen  a  portion  of  their  rights, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Foster  the  following  letter: — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Patriot. 

Sir, — The  great  triumph  that  liberal  opinions  have  guned 
over  the  narrow  and  selfish  views  of  the  unjust  and  the  bigotted, 
is  enough  to  make  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  freedom  dance 
within  him ;  putting  him  in  so  good  a  humour,  that  be  but 
smiles  at  tHe  abuse  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  loads 
the  principal  contributors  to  so  glorious  a  victory. 

But  if  we  can  smile  at  the  Duke's  vituperation  of  the  men  who 
have  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle ;  if  we  are  willing 
to  allow  Am  the  wish  to  utterly  destroy  those  who  have  given 
the  mortal  stab  to  religious  atiimosities,  and  made  wide  and 
smooth  the  road  to  Uiat  <' consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished^''  equal  protection  to  him  who  adores  a  trinity  in  nnilj, 
and  him  who 

Looks  tbroagh  natare  vp  to  nstare'i  Ood ; 
and  which  enables  us  to  look  forward  with  more'confidence  to  that 
,  happy  state  of  things,  when  the  public,  for  whose  benefit 
governments  are  professedly  instituted,  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
the  services  of  a  man  because  he  cannot  bend  his  knee,  or  Ibid 
his  arms,  or  turn  his  eyes,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Alderman 
Hall,  a  Mr.  Galland,  Or  a  Lord  Eldon ;  if  we  are  willipg,  I  say, 
that  his  Grace  may  be  allowed  this  license,  let  those  who  think 
that  a  battle  has  been  fought,  that  a  victory  has  been  gained 
over  selfishness  and  ignorance,  give  praise  to  whom  praise  is 
due,  and  place  the  laurel  on  the  brows  of,  if  not  the  wisest,  the 
foremost  of  the  victors.  These  are  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Association ;  and,  Sir,  let  me  add»  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
talent  of  this  Association  as  its  unity  that  has  given  religwos 
freedom  to  Ireland,  and  paVed  the  way  to  tfc»  further  improve- 
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ment  of  im^Qkiiid :  a  le^on,  1  hope,  ih%i  will  not  be  lost  on  tte 
.  advooaies  of  ParUamoDtftry  Reform, 

It  is  the  unity  of  the  oppressed  that  makes  the  position  of  the 
oppressor  uneasy ;  and  which  will  ultimately  wrest  from  the 
gra^p  of  the  lordly  few  the  rights  of  the  despised  and  insulted 
maqy.  An  able  ^sserter  of  the  rights  of  man  has  said,  that  **  to 
reason  with  tyrants  is  throwing  reason  away ;  the  best  of  argu- 
ments iB  a  vigorous  preparation;*'  aod  the  history  of  every 
struggle  for  fr^om  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It  was 
the  United  irishmen,  the  Emmetts,  and  the  Wolfe  Tones,  tJbat 
gained  for  Ireland  the  little  freedom  she  has  hitherto  possessed, 
and  for  which  the  whigs  had  piped  in  vain  for  ages.  The 
]  government  of  that  time  affected  to  despise  the  combination  of 
.these  devoted  spirits  to  freedom,  but  it  feared  them,  and  con- 
cession was  the  consequence ;  though,  unfortunately,  the  strength 
of  the  ruling  party,  the  treason  of  some,  and  the  tricks  and 
cowardice  and  malignity  of  the  whigs,  .contrived  to  break  ^4he 
confederacy ;  and,  ultimately,  to  drive  a  miserable  and  ill- 
informed  populace  prematurely  to  resist  superior  physical 
powers.  From  that  time  to  the.  time  of  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation, Ireland's  wrongs  had  no  voice ;  she  was  choaked  with 
oppression.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  heard  of  her  hunger  and 
her  nakedness,  and  we  gave  her  blankets,  and  potaioes,  and 
oatmeal*— a  noble  act  of  benevolence— but  we  touched, not  the 
vital  sore.  'Twas  not  charity  she  wanted,  but  justice ;  and  she 
wanted  too  the  means  of  making  her  oppressors  know  that  she 
was  sensible  of  her  wrongs.  The  Association,  aided  by  the 
nobler  parts  of  the  British  press,  became  her  organ  of  speech, 
and  the  English  government  have  trembled  and  shrunk  from  the 
contest.  This  fact  has  been  acknowledged  by  Afr.  Peel.  Give 
then  the  United  Irishmen  of  18%  praise  for  what  they  have 
done;  with  all  their  faults  they  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  Since  the  publication  of  the  King's  speech,  advice  has 
been  the  only  thing  offered,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  to  the 
Catholic  Association ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  question  the  soundness  of 
that  advice;  but  I  do  think  that  whenever  advice  is  offered 
from  emancipationists,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  utility  of  its  labours.  Will  any  man  be  hardy 
enough  to  say,  that  emancipation  would  have  been  granted  in 
1829,  if  the  Association  had  never  existed  ? 

But  though  enough  has  been  gained  to  make  our  hearts  glad, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  emancipating  the  Catholics  will  be  a 
cure  for  all  our  evils.  It  is  not  one  victory,  but  a  series  of  them 
that  will  give  freedom  .to  an  enslaved  world  ;  and  the  reflection 
is  consolatory,  that  one  victory  gained  makes  the  next  easier  of 
attainment.  That  the  condition  of  Ireland  will  be  improved  by 
the  granting  of  emancipation,  no  one,  I  think,  wrill  doubt ;  there 
.  will  be,  at  least,  a  greater  security  for  the  investment  of  capital  > 
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bot  the  grand  remedy  for  the  removal  of  the  heavy  bartbent 
under  which  we  labour ;  the  insalts^  the  scoflli,  the  direct  «baie 
with  which  we,  the  producers  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  have 
to  bear,  will  be  found  not  in  a  return  to,  for  I  deny  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  ever  fairly  represented,  but  in  the 
obtainment  of  a  bima^fide  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
8bould*be  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  This  mu9t  be,  this 
vnll  be  the  object  of  all  men  aspiring  to  be  free ;  and  it  will  be 
infamous  of  the  Catholics,  under  the  hypocritical  guise  of  grati- 
tude for  what  is  only  a  part  of  their  just  rights,  should  refuse 
to  go  heart  and  hand  with  the*  English  ^rliamentary  Reformen. 
The  reformers,  however,  have  seen  what  can  be  done  by  an 
open  day-light  combination;  let  them  profit  by  experience. 
They  may  rest  assured  that  the  nation  will  never  be  really  re- 
presented in  Parliament,  until  those  who  have  usurped  the 
power  shall  be  made  to  fear,  not  the  physical  but  the  moral 
stBNigth  of  the  people, 

A  Rkformkr. 

Jn  the  next  No.  of  the  Patriae  appeared  the  foUovring : 

TO  CORRB8PONDENT8. 

The  Letter  signed  "  A  Reformer"  is  received,  and  would  ham 
beeti  inserted  this  week,  had  we  known  the  writer^s  address  ■ 
surely  the  Editor  might  be  entrusted  therewith  ;  at  ang  rate 
we  cannot  insert  anonymous  communications. 


Having  had  no  motive  whatever  for  concealing  my  name  other 
than  that  of  not  injuring  the  Patriot,  I  wrote  the  following  ex- 
planation : 

Leeds,  February  16, 1889. 

Sir,— The  communication  I  made  you  last  week,  signed  "  A 
Reformer,^'  should  have  been  accompanied  by  my  address,  had  I 
not  l&een  aware  that,  if  it  became  known  beyond  your  printing 
office,  it  might  injure,  and  certainly  could  not  benefit,  the  Patriot. 

1  lately  read  a  story  of  a  lady,  an  opera-singer,  who  having 
had  an  engagement  offered  her  by  a  Parisian  manager,  returned 
for  answer  that  she  was  extremely  ugly;  but,  at  the  same  tine, 
she  sent  her  picture,  sajf ing,  that  if  he  liked  it  she  would  be  happy 
to  engage  with  him.  Now,  Sir,  according  to  the  prevailing  no- 
tions of  beauty,  1  am  as  ugly  a  being  as  this  lady  could  be;  and 
I  am  not  certain  whether  you  vrill  not  ^rink  with  horror  when 
you  behold  my  features.  Here  they  are :  1  am  an  atheist,  (ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word)  a  republican,  one 
of  Burke's  swinish  multitude,  and,  as  a  climax,  I  was  onct*  couh 
pelled  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  for  having  called  in 
question  the  correctness  of  the  taste  of  the  connoisseurs  in  beauty. 
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.NotwithstiukliDg  these  defbrmities,  I  am  tnzioas  that  maokind 
ahoald  become  free  and  happy ; 

And  am>  Sir^ 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

HUMPHRKT  BOYLB. 

7  DVoods  Bnildingv,  Little  Holbeck. 


I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding'  in  the  next  No.  of  the 
Patriot  the  following  choice  specimen  of  liberality.  Yon  will 
observe,  that  though  Mr.  Foster  positively  stated  that  he  would 
have  inserted  my  letter  had  he  had  my  address,  now  very  disin- 
g'enuously  says  that  he  probably  would  have  done  so. 

*  TO  OORRKSPONDENT8. 

Jn  our  Notice  to  Correspondents,  last  week,  we  alluded  to  a  letter  w& 
had  received,  signed  ''A  Reformer  'j*and  we  o^erved,  *'  had  we  been 
in  possession  of  the  writers  name,  very  probably  the  letter  would 
that  day  have  appeared.'*  Since  then  we  have  been  favoured  with 
the  address  of  the  writer  ;  and  the  picture  he  has  presented  us  of 
himself  compels  us  to  say,  we  must  now  decline  altogether  insert^ 
ing  his  letter. 

And  here  we  will  observe,  that  we  will  yield  to  no  one  in  our  devoted* 
ness  to  Liberty  of  Conscience :  but  when,  perhaps,  explanatory  of 
some  ambiguous  passages  in  the  letter  signed  "  A  Reformer/'  the 
writer,  in  drawing  his  own  picture,  profeeses  himself  an  "atheist,'* ' 
we  do,  as  he  anticipates,  "  shrink  with  horror  ;** — we  use  kis  own 
words  in  his  description  of  himself. 

No  matter  what  is  the  merit  of  the  composition — no  matter  what 
might  be  our  interest  in  the  prostitution  of  our  Paper — yet  never, 
never  shall  the  Patriot,  whUst  in  our  hands,  be  contaminated  by 
the  insertion  of  one  single  line  from  the  unhappy  man  who  dares  to 
disown  his  God.  fFe  speak  tn  sorrow,  not  m  anger  /  and  trust 
that  our  Correspondent,  who  is  ef^ently  a  thinking  man,  wilh 
before  it  is  too  late,  think  a  little^deeper  on  a  subject  of  so  jm- 
portant  a  nature. 

My  answer  was  as  follows : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Leede  Patriot. 

Leeds,  February  24, 1829. 
.  Sir, — I  think  patriotism  ought  to  be  termed  a  liberal  profes- 
sion. The  former  editors  of  the  Patriot,  Messrs  Fotbergill  and 
Thompson,  professed  to  be  the  advocates*of  Civil  and  Religioua 
Liberty,  apd  you  profess  to  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  devotednesa 
to  Liberty  of  Conscience ;  the  former  gentleman  approved  of  the 
prosecution  of  Robert  Taylor  for  having  spoken  his  religious 
opinions,  and  you  refuse  the  insertion  of  a  letter  in  your  Journal 
because  the  writer  is  an  atheist.    Lord  Eldon  professes  as  mucb« 
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and  IB  as  g^ood  a  patriot  as  any  of  you  ;  he  is  a  g^reat  frieDcl  Uy 
toleration^  but  thinks  it  would  be  impious  to  grrant  the  Roman 
Catholic  his  civil  rights.  You  professors  ought  to  tell  us  what 
you  mean  by  Liberty  of  Conscience,  &c. 

The  Reformers  of  Leeds  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
they  were  to  have  a  radical  editor  ;  indeed,  James  Mann  stated 
to  us,  the  poor  reformers  of  Leeds,  on  Paine's  birth-day,  that  yoa 
were  a  radical  reformer.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  your  re- 
forming notions,  when  you  refuse  the  insertion  of  a  communicatioa 
because  the  writer's  ideas  of  religion  do  not  square  with  your 
own  ?  I  know  that  you  are  responsible  fbr  the  matter  of  yoor 
Journal ;  and  1  know  that  to  maJce  yourself  usefbl  yoa  most  not 
handle  too  severely  the  prejudices  of  the  people:  knowing 
these  things,  I  said  nothing  in  the  article  signed  '*  A  Reformer*' 
bot  what  mi^ht  have  been  written  by  a  Christian,  and  read  by 
Christians  without  their  discovering  the  writer's  want  of  faith. 
I  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  reformers  were  likely  to  have  a  paper 
that  would  speak  their  sentiments,  and  should  have  been  sorry 
to  say  or  do  any  thin?  that  would  tend  to  lessen  its  usefulness. 

Your  grounds  for  the  non-insertion  of  my  letter  must  give  the 
reformers  a  very  poor  opinion  of  your  reasoning  faculties.  The 
Mercury  and  Intelligencer  are  much  better  logicians,  and  would 
have  done  the  thing  in  a  genteeler  manner.  See  in  what  a  posi- 
tion your  logic  places  you.  Transport  yourself  to  Japan,  and 
fancy  you  are  writing  to  the  Editor  of  the  Jeddo  Patriot  /  but, 
being  a  known  Christian,  and  knowing  the  prejudices  of  the  in- 
habitants against  Christianity,  you  withhold  your  address  lest  yoa 
should  injure  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing.  He,  however, 
requests,  and  you  give  your  address,  together  with  a  confession 
of  your  religious  opinions,  and  stating  why  you  bad  not  given  it 
in  the  first  instance.  What  would  you  think  of  the  Jeddo  Editor, 
when,  in  the  next  No.  of  his  paper  he  tells  yon,  the  believer  in 
only  three  Gods,  that  no  man  is  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty  of  Conscience ;  but  that  "  never,  never  shall  the  Patriot, 
whilst  in  his  hands,  be  contaminated  by  the  insertion  of  one  sin- 
gle line  from  the  unhappy  man  who  dares  to  disown  his  thirty- 
thousand  Gods  ?"  What  you  would  think  of  the  Jeddo,  will 
the  reformers  think  of  the  Leeda  Patriot. 

Your  supposing  that  atheism  and  unhappiness  are  inseparable, 
betrays  a  want,  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  meaning  of  the  words  you  make  use  of.  Do  you  not 
know  that,  generally,  the  same  causes  wif  1  give  unhappiness  to 
the  Christian,  the  deist,  and  the  atheist?  and  do  you  not  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  unhappiness  to  result  from  the  mere  hold- 
ing of  any  opinions  which  are  believed  by  those  who  hold  them 
to  be  true!  The  death  of  a  beloved  relative  or  friend  will  give 
the  atheist  the  most  painful  sensations — and  that  is  unhappiness; 
and  you.  Christian  that  you  are,  could  hardly  be  unmoved  on  such 
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an  occwioo.  If  ttm  atheist  experidnees  |>akirdl  aeniaatioin  which 
the  Christian  never  tastes,  it  is  when  he  feels  that  he  could  love 
-r-coald  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  a  brother  of  another 
creed,  but  meets  with  no  return  from  the  cold  and  fearful  to- 
ligionist. 

Like  Christians  of  the  lowest  grade  in  intellect,  you  talk  as  if 
asan  could  choose  his  opinions  at  will.  To  set  jou  right  in  this 
matter^  I  would  advise  you  to  read  the  sermon  preached  by  the 

Rev. Fox,  occasioned  by  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Cariile,  in 

1819,  from  which  I  will  here  give  you  an  extract—"  In  every 
department  of  scienee  and  history,  and  where  neither  the  love  of 
virtue  nor  of  vice  could  be  gratified  by  the  conclusioQ,  there  have 
been  men  who  eomU  not  yield  ciedence  without  a  greater  degree 
of  evidence  than  sufficed  to  produce  conviction  in  others. 
Anooffst  those,  who  alike  admit  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
there  is  a  gradation  of  creeds,  indicative  of  the  variety  of  esti- 
mates of  the  evidence  requisite  to  proYe  a  doctrine  scriptural. 
Even  the  most  orthodox  have  some  few  points  on  which  it  is 
allowed  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  without  the  imputation  of  moral 
turpitude ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  admit  the  principle,  that  the  conclu- 
siveneas  of  evidence  may  be  modified  by  causes  for  which  we  are 
not  responsible.  To  call  this  human  fhiilty  is  saying  nothing ; 
for  who  is  frail,  he  who  requires  the  greater  or  lesser  quantum  of 
proof  I  Each,  the  other  being  made  a  standard ;  both,  com- 
pared with  a  third;  all  equally,  in  the  judgment  of  him  who, 
tracing  variety  in  all  the  other  works  of  God,  believes  its  natural 
existence  in  the  mental  constitution  of  man.  This  diversity 
exists  amongst  the  believers  in  Christianity,  even  as  tp  the  proofs 
en  which  they  admit  the  diviniiv  of  their  religion.  Suppose 
these  proofs  could  be  represented  by  a  given  number,  say  fifty. 
That  which  produces  conviction  in  one  may  be  represented  by 
ten  ;  another  requires  twenty ;  a  third  forty  ;  another,  not  satis- 
fied with  less  than  sixty,  remains  an  unbeliever.  More  evidence 
would  have  included  some  who  are  unbelievers ;  less  would  have 
excluded  some  who  are  Christians/'  I  will  just  add,  that  more 
evidence  would  make  some  atheists  deists ;  less  would  have 
made  some  deists  atheists.  A  little  consideration  will,  I  think, 
enable  yon  to  see  the  soundness  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  reason- 
ing. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c« 

HUMPHRBY  BOTLB. 


After  this,  the  <'men  without  a  God,"  and  ''the  highly- 
talMited  editors/'  as  the  editors  of  the  Mercury  are  sneeringly 
designated,  frequently  shared  Mr.  Foster's  abuse  between  them  ; 
not,  however,  without  some  annoyance  from  the  abused;  the 
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former  aanoying  kirn  by  their  ttcribbling,  the  latter  by  their 
silence. 

SooQ  after  the  Infidel  Missionaries  left  Leeds,  my  friend  GilU 
under  the  signature  of  '^  A  Churchman/'  put  some  puzzUng 
questions  so  artfully  to  Mr.  Foster,  that  he  was  induced  to  attempt 
an  answer;  but  finding  he  had  been  caught  in  the  infidel's  toils, 
he  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  man  for  once,  and  took  no  notice  of 
Gilt's  second  letter.  The  following  week,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  annoy  the  persecutor,  1  seat  him  the  following  letter : 

Leeds,  July  12, 1829. 

Sir,— I  am  one  of  those  whom  yoa  have  frequently  mentioned 
in  your  impartial  Journal  as  being  without  a  God.  Yoor  not 
haying  told  the  public  what  sort  of  a  God  it  is  which  we  '*  dare 
to  disown,''  arises,  1  am  convinced,  seeing  that  your  conduct  on 
all  other  occasions  is  manly,  straightforward,. and  impartial,  from 
not  being  better  acquainted  with  us.  I  am  sure  yoa  will  be 
grateful  for  the  information  I  am  about  to  give  yon  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  next  time  you  have  occasion  to  mention  *'  the  neo 
without  a  God,"  you  will  not  fail  to  do  them  ample  juatiee  for 
the  injury  they  have  sustained  at  your  hands.  Had  they  been 
misrepresented  in  the  insignificant,  never^read,  Mtreury,  the 
injury  done  them  would  have  been  nothing,  and  no  one  would 
have  attempted  to  set  its  editor  right ;  but  it  would  show  a  total 
want  of  self-respect,  if  they  were  to  pass  unnoticed  any  misrapie- 
^ntation  conveyed  to  the  public  through  the  colonins  of  the 
Leeds  Patriot^  an  honourable  exception  to  ''  the  base  English 
Press." 

The  God,  Sir,  whom  we  reject,  is  that  mutable  Being  who, 
having  made  man  and  pronounced  him  very  good,  afterwuds  re- 
pented, and  was  grieved  at  the  heart,  that  He  had  ooade  him. 
Gen.  i.  26  and  27 ;  vi.  6. 

The  God  we  r^ect  Is  the  instigator  and  encourager  of  ingrati- 
tude, fraud,  and  robbery,  in  return  for  the  kindness  and  confi- 
dence of  friends  and  neighbours.  Exodus  xi.  and  xii.  And  who 
was  80  omniscient  that  be  was  unable  to  distinguish  his  favourite 
Israelites  from  their  neighbours,  the  Egyptians,  unless  they  be- 
smeared their  dwelling  with  blood.    Exodus  xii.  22  and  23. 

The  God  whom  we  **  dare  to  disown,"  is  the  fiend  that  ssid 
onto  his  people,  **  Put  every  man  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  go 
in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp,  and  slay 
e^ety  man  his  brother,  and  every  man  his  companion,  and  eveiy 
man  his  neighbour."     Exodus  xxxii.  27. 

The  God  we  disown,  is  that  *'  long-suifering^'  father  of  his 
people,  who,  because  his  children  murmured  at  being  continually 
fed  with  manna,  sent  fire  amongst  them,  ''  consuming  them 
that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  camp."  And,  having 
consumed  them,  gorged  them  with  fiesh  until  it  came  oat  at  their 
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aMtriltfy  and  was  loathsome  unto  them.  **  And  while  the  flesh 
iHras  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed,  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote  the 
people  with  a  very  great  plagae.''    Nombers  xi. 

'  The  God  we  disown,  is  that  unjast  being  who,  because  Zimri 
and  Cozbi  committed  whoredom,  said  unto  Moses.  "  Take  all 
the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up  before  the  Lord 
against  the  sun,  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  may  be  turned 
away  from  Israel  :*'  and  this  sanguinary  order  was  only  turned 
away  by  Phinehas,  thrusting  the  man  and  the  woman  through 
their  bellies  with  a  javelin*  Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
throsting  through  of  bellies,  24,000  of  the  people  died  of  the 
plague,  for  this  oiTence  of  Zimri  and  Cozbi.  Numbers  xxv,  4 
to  15. 

The  God  we  disown,  is  that  blood^loving  being  who,  because 
men  defended  their  country  and  their  homes  against  the  attacks 
of  the  vagabond  Israelites,  commanded  Joshua  to  leave  none 
alive«  So  *' Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills,  and 
of  the  south,  and  of  the  vale,  and  of  the  springs,  and  all  their 
kings :  he  left  none  remaining,  but  utterly  destroyed  all  that 
breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded." — 
Joshua  X.  and  xi.  See  also  Num.  iii.  Joshua  vi.  viii.  x.  xi.  ;^ Judges 
K  iii.  iv.  &c.,  &c.  too  numerous  to  mention. 

And,  Sir,  the  God  we  disown,  is  that  gross,  immoral  being 
who,  though  clothed  in  omnipotence,  could  not,  or  would  no^ 
save  from  eternal  misery  the  wicked  animals  of  his  creation,  ex- 
cept by  begetting  a  son  upon  the  body  of  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  and  to  disbelieve  which  abominable  story,  to  disbelieve 
that  this  son  was  the  offspring  of  the  incestuous  intercourse  of 
father  and  daughter,  is  to  entail  upon  us  everlasting  misery  and 
damnation.  See  Gospels  and  Christian  discourses  of  every  de- 
nomination. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  god  we  disown ;  but,  being  but  poor  men,  and 
lacking  much  wisdom,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we 
may  be  in  error.  You,  probably,  have  a  more  exalted  idea  of 
the  moral  perfection  of  deity ;  you  have  learning  and  talent,  and 
may  not  think  as  common  men  do,  and  consequently  may  sin- 
cerely ^'  humbly  reverence  and  adore"  this  bloody  God  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians.  But,  Sir,  seeing  that  men's  opinions  vary 
as  widely  as  their  complexions,  or  as  their  rank  in  society,  we 
beg  to  say  that  we  do  not  blame  you  for  your  taste  ;  and  we 
trust  you  wilt  not  blame  us  for  ours :  confident  that  you  will 
speedily  do  us  all  the  justice  we  request, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Constant  Rbaobr  of  the  Patriot. 

To  Mr.  John  Foster,  Patriot'office, 
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What  man  of  a  'modetule  share  of  sagacity  wmild  not  bare 
seen  in  what  spirit  this  letter  was  written  ?  Prom  the  foUowiaf 
notice  to  correspondents,  it  woald  seem  thai  Mr.  Foster  did  not 
see  it.  "  Manly  conduct/'  **  never-read  Mercury ,"  and  '^  htmoar- 
able  exception/'  bad  sorely  taken  away  his  jodgment. 

TO  OORR£aFOND£NT8. 

W€  hav€  read  Uu  letter  of  <'  A  Constant  Reader"  wiik  vetf 
great  attention  ;  it  is  deserving  of  it  f rem  ite  ability*  No  man 
eon  reaeon  against  the  points  brought  fsrwardr^theif  are  to 
be  lamented^  and  almoetjustify  Lord  Bolingbroke's  aceount  of 
their  oollection,  Owr  Correspondent  has  too  much  sense  taeufh 
pose  fss  can  possiUf  insert  hi$  letter :  and  if  his  opinion  of 
ns  be  really  what  he  expresses,  we  are  bound  to  thank  kim, 
as  so  much  distinguished  from  the  uulgaritfofCarUis,  and 
some  others  of  his  followers. 


I  returned  the  followtng  in  rather  a  more  serious  style  than  the 
former : — 

Mr.  Foster,  Leeds,  July  23rd,  1S29. 

Sir, — Having  admitted,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  we  reject 
the  God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  I  rely  upon  your  honoor 
as  a  gentleman,  that  you  will  make  known  this  your  admissioD 
to  the  public.  Not,  certainly,  by  publishing  my  letter,  bat  in  a 
Way  the  most  suitable  to  yourself. 

I  beg  the  insertion  of  this,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Carlile.  From 
your  notice  of  my  letter  last  week,  many  of  your  readets  will 
suppose  that  he  is  a  vulgar  man.  In  private  life.  Sir,  there  h  not 
in  existence  a  less  vulgar,  a  less  offensive  being.  For  the  troth 
of  this,  I  appeal  to  any  individual  who  has  ever  had  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and.  Sir,  if  you  have  ever  had  a  Ariend  amongst  the  nmnber, 
to  him  I  refer  for  a  confirmation  of  what  I  assert. 

In  his  public  capacity  every  man  who  knows  of  what  materials 
humanity  is  composed,  will  know  how  to  make  allowances  for 
his  apparent  want  of  courtesy.  Mr.  Carlile's  warfare  has  not 
been  with  persons,  but  with  principles,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  much  misery  to  mankind.  Pay  attention  to  this, 
Sir,  for  it  is  important — he  warred  with  principles  which  he  he- 
lieved  to  be  the  cause  of  much  misery  to  mankind.  Believing 
thus,  he  endeavoured  to  destroy  those  pernicious  principles ;  snd 
for  that  virtue — forlet  prejudiced  and  ignorant  men  say  what  they 
please,  it  is  a  virtue  to  endeavour  to  destroy  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  cause  of  unhappiness — for  that  virtue,  men  deprived  bin 
of  his  liberty.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  Mr.  Carlile's  sitaation, 
and  then  judge  with  what  temper  we  should  have  written. 

But  notwithstanding  his  manifold  wrdD^^s ;  nothwithsUndiog 
the  lawful  or  unlawful  destruction  of  his  property;  notwith- 
standing a  two  years'  imprisonment  of  his  wife,  a  tWo  yean 
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<^|MdidiHMnt  of  bifi  sister,  and  h  six  gears'  imprisotiment^of  him* 
self;  BotwithsUmding  these  persecations  for  coDscience  sake,  his 
t  language  is  perfect  Chesterfleldisaiy  when  compared  with  the 
laogoage  of  some  of  the  early  Christian  reformers;  and  is  by  no 
means  so  coarse  as  that  of  many  controversial  writers  of  the 
present  day. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A  Constant  Reader. 


In  Ihe  next  number  of  the  Patriot,  '*  A  Constant  Reader*' 
.  was  referred  to  the  leading'  article  of  that  day ;  which  was  in 
ieality  what  I  state  it  to  be,  in  the  following  note : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Patriot. 

6ir,-«^Qn  referring  toyonr  leading  article,  I  And, 

1st.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  discredit  on  the  cause 
of  reform,  the  Times  says,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Carlile  are  radical 
refofmere;  and  that  all  manner  of  Infidels  and  blasphemers  are 
reformers. 

2nd.  That  Mr.  Cobbet  thinks  Infidels  onght  not  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  at  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
reform  in  parliament. 

Srd.  That  the  Patriot  was  the  means  of  driving  the  Infidel 
missionaries  from  Yorkshire,  without  giving  them  a  fair  hearing. 

4tfa.  That  the  Patriot  does  not  know  how  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Carlile  are  supported  in  their  Infidel  misMon. 

Now,  with  every  proper  feeling  of  respect  for  Mr.  Foster's 
very  great  judgment,  I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  here  stated, 
bot  what  is  either  creditable  to  Mr.  Carlile,  or  discreditable  to 
his  enemies ;  and  is  by  no  means  a  rendering  of  justice  to  the 
misrepresented  ^<  men  without  a  God.'' 

You  have  candidly  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  without  reason 
we  have  dared  to  disown  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians^ 
and  we  ask  nothing  more  than  that  you  make  your  acknowledg- 
ment public. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


No  notice  was  taken  of  this,  or  of  the  following  letter,  to 
which,  as  I  meant  it  to  be  the  last,  I  would  troubfe  pirn  with,  I 
iwkfed  ray  name. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Patriot. 

Leeds,  August  dih,  ld29. 
Sir,— The  best  construction  I  can  put  upon  your  oonduct  to- 
wards a  class  of  men,  who  cooscientiout»ly  difler  from  you  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  is,  that  you  have  fallen  intathe  common 
error  of  suppoMng  that  man  has  a  choice  in  his  opinions,  and  that 
'N0.I7.  Vol.  4.  2  m 
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Upon  his  choice  depends  the  esttmatioo  in  which  he  ooght  ijo  he 
held  by  society.  To  suppose  the  contrary  of  this — to  suppose 
that  you  have  acted  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  maoner  in 
which  opinions  are  formed,  would  be  to  suppose  you  as  base  a 
wretch  as  ever  disg^ced  the  worst  periods  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Putting  this  most  charitable  construction  upon  your  con- 
duct, will,  certainly,  make  you  appear  an  ignorant  man ;  but,  with 
us,  ignorance  is  not  a  crime ;  and,  instead  of  abusing  you  for  your 
treatment  of  us,  or  blaming  you  for  your  ignorance,  we  shall  find 
a  pleasure  in  being  able  to  instruct  an  editor.  That  man  has  no 
choice  in  what  he  shall  believe,  or  in  what  he  shall  disbelieve, 
you  will  readily  discover,  by  putting  to  yourself  a  few  simple 
questions.  Such,  for  instance,  as,  Why  am  I  a  Christian  ?  What 
reason  can  I  give  for  not  believing  that  Mahomet  was  a  true  pro- 
phet? Can!  will  to  becbme  a  deist,  an  atheist,  a  Jew?  Put 
these  questions  to  yourself;  and,  with  one  hour's  reflection, 
you  will  become  a  better,  and,  upon  the  particular  subject  of 
religion,  a  much  wiser  man  than  you  have  hitherto  appeared  to 
be.  You  will  discover  that  your  constitution  has  been  acted 
upon  by  objects,  which  you  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to  remove.  That  your  mind  has  been  formed  as  it  is  by  thou- 
sands of  circumstances  which  you  could  not  control.  That  yoa 
cannot  help  believing  as  you  do.  That  your  wUhts  can  effect 
no  change  in  your  belief.  That  when  you  do  change  an  opinion, 
you  are  compelled  to  it  by  the  force  of  something  which 
you  never  imagined  could  effect  such  change.  When  yoa 
have  made  this  discovery,  known  to  all  thinking  men,  you 
will  readily  admit  that  no  merit  is  due  to  you  for  your  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  that  no  demerit  can 
attach  to  those  who  reject  both  the  Lamb  and  its  Father. 

Having  obtained  this  useful  knowledge,  especially  nsefal  to 
men  of  your  profession,  let  us  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion touching  the  right  of  every  member  of  society  to  promul- 
gate his  opinions,  and  you  will  see  what  a  fraction  of  reason  yoa 
have  for  styling  yourself  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Men,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  choose  their  belief  3  it  is  morally 
forced  upon  them.  Each  thinks  himself  right,  and  his  neigh- 
bour wrong:  each  wishes  to  set  his  neighbour  right,  and  hence 
discussion,  A.  says  B.'s  doctrines  are  destructive  of  good 
morals ;  B.  says  the  same  of  A.*s ;  and  C.  asserts  the  same  of  both 
A.*s  and  B.'s.  Now,  if  we  had  an  infallible  judge  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  whom  we  could  appeal  for  a  decision  ;  and  if  all  men 
admitted  the  infallibility  of  the  judge,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
submit  to  his  decision.  But  so  long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  what 
man  ought  to  deprive  his  fellow-man  of  the  right  of  giving 
utterance  to  his  thoughts!  Am  ],  or  are  you,  or  His  Majesty's 
Attorney-general,  to   say  what  shall,  or   what  shall  not    be 
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«f>oken  I  It  is  clear  that  no'  man  has  such  a  right.  We  each 
think  ourselves  right,  and  we  miay  all  be  wrong.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  only  plan  by  which  justice  can  be  rendered  to  all,  is 
to  establish  an  equality  of  rights,  l^t  the  result  be  what  it  may. 

Upon  these  principles,  you  are  not  only  not  a  friend  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  but  you  are  one  of  its  bitterest  enemies.  Who 
are  the  persecuted,  to  whom,  in  your  editorial  capacity,  you  have 
afforded  aid  in  theiv  efforts  for  freedom !  Every  class  of  reli- 
gionists has  obtained  freedom  of  speech;  to  the  deists  and 
atheists  alone  it  is  denied ;  and  yoti,  like  a  true  cur,  must  have  a 
bark  at  the  oppressed.  Our  courts  of  law  do,  in  some  measure, 
afford  protection  to  the  life  and  property  of  professors  of  religion 
—to  the  sincere  deists  and  atheists  they  afford  none.  We  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  every  Christian  thief;  we  have  no  protection  for  the 
wages  of  our  labour  ;  we  endeavour  to  put  ourselves  upon. an 
equal  footing  with  our  neighbours,  by  putting  in  practice  what 
we  believe  to  be  every  man's  right;  and  you,  a  friend  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  boast  of  having  driven  from  the  town  of  Leeds, 
men,  whose  alleged  crime  is,  having  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
false,  which  you  profess  to  believe  to  be  true,  without  allowing 
them  a  fair  hearing.  Sir,  the  Grand  Sultan  is  as  much  an  advo- 
cate for  liberty  as  you  are ;  he  grants  protection  to  the  numerous 
sects  who  follow  Alia  or  Mahomet — yoti  will  afford  it  to  none 
who  do  not  ground  their  creed  upon  the  beastly  story,  (1  bor- 
row the  word  beastly  from  your  iavojarite  author,  Cobbett)  of  the 
miraculous  conception. 

But,  according  to  your  own  ideas  of  God,  what  kind  of  a  being  is 
it,  which  you  "  humbly  reverence  and  adore" — whose  Holy  Word 
yon  *'  lament?"  What!  lament  Holy  Writ ;  and  just  at  a  time 
when  you  are  persecuting  men  who  are  endeavouring  to  destroy 
its  influence  ?  Is  the  Bible,  then,  of  so  beastly  a  character,  that 
its  warmest  advocates  lament  its  existence  ?  Ah  I  Sir,  you  have 
never  engaged  much  in  polemical  discussion,  or  you  never  would 
have  made  such  an  admission.  Take  a  lesson  of  the  Methodists ; 
they  will  teach  you  the  art  of  religious  quibbling.  They  are  the 
men  for  vindicating  the  bloody  deeds  of  the  God  whom  they 
**  humbly  reverence  and  adore." 

In  the  persons  of  the  deists  and  atheists,  you  liave  endeavoured 
to  violate  the  first  and  most  important  principle  of  a  common- 
wealth.  They  have  to  contribute  towards  the  expences  of  the 
state :  they  are  called  upon  to  defend  the  property  of  others, 
whilst  their  own  is  unprotected  ;  and  you  have  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  communicating  their  thoughts  to  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. Whether  this  great  principle  is  violated  in  the  persons 
of  the  meanest  citizens,  or  in  the  person  of  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  country;  the  whole  community  are,  and  ought  to  feel 
ihemselves,  injured*    You,  who  Hyle  yourself  a  friend  to  civil 
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And  religioos  tiberty,  and  the  organ  of  the  Reforinen  of  the 
North,  haye  done  your  utmost  thua  to  injure  them. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Humphrey  Botlb, 
And, "  A  Constant  Reader." 


To  Mr.  Carlile. 

Leeds,  September  2nd,  1829. 
Sir, — ^The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  myself  and  the  Editor  of  the  LeetU 
FatrioL  The  Editor  of  that  paper  has  boasted,  week  after  week, 
of  having  driven  you  and  Mr.  Taylor  out  of  Leeds.  Now,  sup- 
pose this  coxcomb  had  really  caused  you  to  leave  Leeds  sooner 
than  you  had  intended,  which  is  a  monstrous  supposition,  how 
did  he  doit?  Did  he  prove  your  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  or 
your  mission  pernicious,  or  useless?  oir  did  he  prove  the  religioo» 
which  you  impugn,  to  be  true  or  beneficial  to  mankind  ?  Oh ! 
no,  he  proved  none  of  these  things.  Then  wfaaA  did  he  do  to 
drive  you  out  of  the  town  ?  Why,  he  abused  you  ;  and  in  ao 
article  of  his  in  favour  of  gambling,  this  pious  Christian,  this 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  conscience,  did  every  thing  but  ask  the 
magistrates  to  persecute  you*  Sir,  1  could  say  much  more  of  his 
vanity, arrogance, and  lies;  but  I  feel  that  he  is  too  contemptible 
to  deserve  any  more  either  of  my  time  or  attention. 

your 's,.  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Gill. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  L$ed$  Patriot. 

Leeds,  July  8th,  1829. 

Sir, — Si  nee  you  have  edited  the  Patriotyyon  have  shown  yonr- 
self  a  zealous  friend  to  religion  ;  you  have  shown  a  just  abhor- 
rence of  those  men  who  are ''  without  a  God  ;'*  and  to  you  may  be 
attributed,  no  doubt,  the  precipitate  flight,  from  this  neighboor- 
liood,  of  those  daring  infidels  and  blasphemers,  Taylor  and 
Carlile.  For  this,  Sir,  I,  for  one,  thank  yon  ;  and  think  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  town  and  its  vicinity  will  be  wanting  m  tfieir  doty 
to  their  God  and  to  themselves,  if  they  do  not  do  their  utmost  to 
extend  the  circulation,  and,  ooosequentty,  the  influence  and  ose* 
fulness  of  your  journal. 

My  principal  object.  Sir,  \n  tronbling  yon  with  this  note,  is  to 
request  you  to  answer  an  objection  to  the  truth  ci  oar  religioD, 
raised  by  two  mfidels,  with  whom  I  have  the  miafortmie  to 
work,  .and  which  objection,  I  must  own,  I  do  not  feel  con^teat 
'to  answer. 

Their  objection  is,  to  the  eonatence  of  a  God  that  is  almigMy 
ftad  inflnttely  good:  and  the  ground  of  their -obfcctioa  is^the 
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ezktence  of  evil.  '*  As  evil  exists/'  say  they, ''  God»  soppoiing 
there  to  be  ooe,  must  either  want  the  power  or  the  disposition  to  re- 
move  it ;  if  he  want  the  power ^'^  they  coDtiniie,  "  he  cannot  be  al- 
mighhfi  and  if  he  want  the  disposition,  he  cannot  be  infinitely  good  J* 
Your  superior  learDing,  Sir,  wilL  enable  you,  and  your  disposition* 
to  do  good  will,  no  doubt,  prompt  you  tc^ive  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  this  subtle  objectioo.  By  doing  which.  Sir,  you' will 
mach  oblige. 

Yours,  &c\ 

A  Churchman. 
To  this  the  Patriot  made  the  following  reply : — 

[Can  the  finite  and  boasted  powers  of  man  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  principle  he  feels  within  him  t  Can  he  even  con- 
template eternity,  or  give  a  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  most 
minute  atom,  without  a  **  first  cause  V*  Man  is  completely  igno- 
rant of  a  thousand  things ;  hpv by,  then,  should  he  aspire  to  kuow*^ 
ledge  he  evidently  has  not  faculties  to  comprehend  ?  Sufficient 
it  is  for  him  to  know,  that  there  is  good  and  evil«-sufficient  to 
learn  to  choose  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  Man  cannot  gel 
rid  of"  the  first  great  cause  least  understood  ;''  every  daily  event 
points  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that  the  most  learned  men  often 
mistake  "evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil/'  Every  one  has 
found,  in  his  own  experience,  what  be  has  considered  evil,oftei^ 
has  proved  the  contrary  \  and  as  man  cannot  enter  into  things 
above  his  powers  of  comprehension,  seeing  his  faculties  are 
finite  and  bounded,  it  is  far  better  "  to  humbly  reverence  and 
adore,*'  than  wander  into  a  labyrinth  of  speculation,  which  begins 
in  unbelief,  and  ends  in  impiety .^E.  L;  P.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Patriot. 

Leeds,  July  16th,  1820* 
Sir,— For  inserting  my  letter  in  last  Saturday's  Patriot ^  and  for 
the  answer  you  were  so  kind  as  to  give  to  an  objection  to  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  that  letter  contained,  you  have  my 
hearty  thanks.  To  instruct  our  fellow-creatures  when  they  are 
in  error,  is,  at  any  time,  praiseworthy,  how  trifling  soever  the 
consequence  of  that  error  may  be ;  but  it  must  be  infinitely  more 
so,  when  the  error  is  of  such  a  nature,  as,  if  persevered  in,  must 
brin^  eternal  damnation  on  the  unhappy  wretches  who  imbibe  it. 
Though  your  answer  gave  me  pleasure,  it  did  not  give  that 
satisfaction  to  those  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intendeidj 
which  I  could  have  wished.  **  Indeed,"  they  say,  '*  it  is  no  an* 
swer  at  all.  You  «ask,  why  man  should  aspire  to  knowledge  he 
has  not  faculties  to  comprehend."  The  atheist  does  not.  it  i« 
|he  religionist  that  has  pretensions  to  such  knowledge.  Revealed 
religion  tella  all  about  God ;  about  his  almighty  power;  abp«t 
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that  almighty  power  beings  insnfflcient  to  preveot  his  desrgns 
beings  frustrated  by  a  few  chariots  of  iron,  and  many  other  facts 
equally  contradictory  and  absurd. 

But  to  come  to  the  point*  The  objection  was  to  a  God  that 
is  almighty  and  infinitely  good.  This  objection  you  have  not 
even  attempted  to  answer;  but  you  have  shown  that  yoo  believe 
it  to  be  unanswerable :  and  would  it  not  be  better^  Sir,  before  you 
tell  us  to ''  huipbly  reverence  and  adore/'  to  point  out  to  us  what 
we  are  to  reverence  and  adore,  and  wherein  it  is  worthy  of  oor 
reverence  and  adoration  t  For,  supposing  the  great  First  Cause  to 
be  an  intelligent  and  almighty  being,  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
prove  him  to  be  infinitely  bad  as  infinitely  good  ;  for,  as  far  as  we 
can  see  of  his  works,  there  is  in  this  weary  wilderness,  this  vale 
of  tears,  at  least,  as  much  evil  as  good;  *'  and  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.'*  If  there  be  no  God,  the  atheist^  of  course,  is 
right ;  and  if  there  be  one,  it  is  evident  he  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
almighty  and  infinitely  good :  so  that  in  either  case,  Christianity 
cannot  be  true 

This,  Sir,  is  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  my  two  infidel 
shopmates,  at  least,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect ;  and  if  you  should 
deem  them  worthy  of  any  further  notice,  they  are  at  your  ser* 
vice.  Perhaps,  a  little  more  refiection  on  the  matter  will  enable 
you  to  give  that  satisfaction  this  week,  which  you  failckl  to  give 
last    By  doing  which,  you  will  much  oblige. 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Churchman. 

iVottf.— Mr.  Foster  said  no  more  on  the  subject 


If  you  think  the  above  correspondence  worth  a  place  in  the 
Lion,  it  is  at  your  service.  Towards  Mr.  Forster  1  have  no  bad 
feeling;  convinced  that,  with  the  extension  of  liberty,  the  ag- 
gregate sum  of  intelligence  and  happiness  will  be  increased.  I 
have  no  other  wish  than  to  see  him,  and  all  others,  friends  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Humphrey  Botle. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

There  is  one  in  the  morning,  at  the  Pantheon,  in  Grub-street, 
in  the  City,  which  meets  frem  eleven  to  one;  and  is  supported  by 
a  rent  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter.  Here  all 
questions  are  freely  and  boldly  discussed,  and  the  company  is 
respectably  select 

Another  is  that  in  Windmill-street  Finsbury-square,  held  in 
the  chapel,  which,  for  many  years,  has  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
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Voiversalists,  and  is  managed  by  the  celebrated  '*  ReformiDgp 
Optimist."  Meetings  are  held  here  tvficeaweek  :  on  the  Sunday 
evening  at  six  o'clock ;  and  on  the  Thursday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  rale  for  admission  on  each  evening  is  the  purchase 
of  a  transferable  ticket,  at  thirteen  pence,  which  admits  through 
a  whole  quarter  of  a  year.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  will  deliver  an 
omtion  in  this  chapel,  on  Tfiursday  evening  next,  and  oppose  all 
forthcoming  advocates  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  third,  at  which  the  Infidel  Missionaries  are  always  pre- 
sent, and  in  whrch  they  place  themselves  to  encounter  the  most 
talented  advocates  of  the  Christian  Religion  that  can  be  brought 
'against  them.  U  held  on  the  Sunday  evening,  at  seven 
o'clook,  in  the  honse  of  Mr.  Carlile,  6^,  Fleet-street,  entrance  at 
the  side-door  in  Bouverie-str^et.  The  rule  of  admission  here,  is, 
ladies  free.  All  subscribers  of  one  shilling  per  week  to  the 
Infidel  Rent,  free.  Gentlemen  who  are  not  subscribers  to  the 
Infidel  Rent  must  pay  one  shilling  for  admission.  Any  gentle- 
man who  can  be  introduced  as  a  talented  advocate  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  may  have  free 
admission.  The  company  found  in  this  school  is  of  the  most 
respectable  character;  and  the  order  is  complete,  under  the 
present  arrangements. 

On  Sunday  evening  last  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  proceeded  with  his 
readings  and  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  showing  the  more 
than  flimsioess  of  the  pretended  internal  evidence  of  the  books 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  His  education  and  genius  place  the 
characters  there  mentioned  in  such  a  light,  as,  in  spite  of  gravity 
itself,  becomes  ludicrous.  1  had  never,  before  Sunday  last,  doubted 
the  reality  of  the  character  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  appears  to 
be  fairly  introduced  to  history  by  Josephus;  and  the  passages  in 
Josephus  alluding  to  him,  have  never  been  questioned  as  inter- 
polations, as  has  been  the  case  with  the  passage  relating  to  Jesus 
Christ.  But  Mr.  Taylor  dispelled  the  mist  and  broke  the  charm 
on  Sunday  evening  last,  by  showing  us,  that  John  the  Baptist, 
like  Gabriel  the  angel,  and  Jesus  and  the  Devil,  was  a  mere 
phantasm.  His  genealogy  as  a  Baptist  or  Washerman,  was 
traced  back  to  Cannes,  the  fish-god  of  the  Hindus,  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  others.  JOANNES,  the  Greek  and  Latin  name  of 
John  the  Baptist,  is  the  very  name  of  The  Oannes,  or  the  fish^god : 
of  JONAS,  or  Jonas  in  the  whale's  belly  ;  of  JANUS,  or  Janus 
the  heathen  god,  who  presides  over  the  month  January,  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  and  whose  astrological  sign  is  Aquarius,  the 
Baptist,  or  water-bearer.  The  original  of  the  story  of  John  the 
Baptist,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  to  be 
traced  to  India.  Indian  fables  make  up  the  whole  of  the  present 
i^igion  of  the  earth. 

.  Mr.  Taylor  also  very  ably  exposed  some  of  the  mis-translations 
of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek  into  English,  where  we' 
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are  told  4faat  John  Baptist  eame  prehchwgt  Rep^tye^/arikB 
kingdom  of  Heaven  t«'  at  hand :  the  literal  reoderiog'  aod  fet<^ 
ing  would  be,  appeared  as  an  uppariiion  or  ghost,  and  Bot  eaii»#  r 
and  instead  of  Atngcfom  (^Heaven,  it  should  have  been  trMslated 
l^ingdom  of  Ouranus  is  at  band  ;  for,  Ouranus,  the  Gieek  word^ 
is  a  person,  or  personification,  a  Phooniciao  deity,  and  qoI  a 
place.  The  Greeks  had  no  such  a  word  in  their  language,  and 
no  such  a  place  in  their  mythology  as  Heaven,  Ouranus,  too* 
is  quite  in  character  with  the  christian  mythology.  He  was  a 
god,  fabled  to  have  had  bis  only  son  put  to  death  at  %  ^aorifice  for 
the  propitiation  of  his  wrath. 

We  have  not  space  to  pourtray  the  whole  of  the  Rev.  Gentle* 
man's  discourse,  which  was  both  highly  interesting  and  iostruo^ 
tive  throughout.  The  subjects  for  the  next  four  Sundays  will  be 
THE  VOICE,  THE  WORD,  THE  PIGEON,  and  THE 
DEVIL, 

The  pews  from  Huddersfield  this  week,  is,  that  the  Methodists 
there  are  preparing  for  a  regular  discussion  with  the  InAdel  Mis-' 
sionaries. 

Our  Correspondent  also  writes,  that, "  the  project  for  building 
an  Infidel  Hall  goes  on  well.  The  present  intention,  wbioh  ap« 
pears  to  be  a  fix^  one,  is  to  erect  the  outer  part  at  a  cost  of  600L 
and  to  have  it  neat,  plain,  and  spacious.  There  are  about  120 
one  pound  shares  already  taken.  We  have  had  offers  of  money  to 
be  advanced  to  any  amount,  so  as  to  commence  immediately;  but 
we  shall  take  a  little  time  to  look  round.  You  may  possibly  have 
influence  to  obtain  a  few  donations,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  few  subscribers  in  London.  It  is  calculated  to  pay  well, 
as  it  will  be  the  only  suitable  place  for  public  lectures,  exhibit 
tions,  theatrical  {performances,  &c.  We  intend  to  establish  a 
good  library,  reading-room,  news-room,  and  school/' 

We  shall  be  very  happy  to  assist  our  friends  in  Hudder^eld, 
as  far  as  we  possibly  can.  Honour  will  belong  to  that  town,  which 
raises  the  first  building  for  free  discussion  and  infidel  lectures 

RicHikEP  CaataE. 


THIRTY-SEOOND  DISCOURSE. 
On  ike  Duties  of  Adversity. 

8SQOND    PART. 

Delivered  in  the  Areopagus,  on  Sunday,  April  29tfa,  1837. 
By  the  Rev.  Robbrt  Tatlor,  B.  A.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Men  and  Brethren — It  was  not  in  my  power»  within  tbt 
limits  of  a  single  discourse,  to  comprehend  all  the  monl  coo' 
siderationaapplicahle  to  a  man  in  a  state  or  condition  of  aidTeiiity. 
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Iq  our  iMt  discowse  oa  tbit  subjects  we  Doly  weoi  s^bru  la  treat 
of  tbe  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  action  prepara* 
tory  to  the  mental  conflict  which  adversity  kupposes^  and arriv^, 
J  think,  with  irrefragibie  evidence  at  the  conclusion — that  **  de^ 
ducting  what  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  doth  add  to  the  acute^ 
ness  of  meotal  angoisb— -deducting'  the  mere  conceit  of  imaginary 
horrors  that  will  always  vanish  as  we  approach  them ;  but,  above 
taking  away»  or  supposing  the  entire  absence  of  the  sting  and 
venom  of  all  misfortune  which  exbt  in  the  consciousness  o( 
having  brought  it  upon  ourselves^through  our  own  fault  or  folly; 
and  there  is  no  wound  adversity  can  give  a  wise  and  good  man« 
but  what  shall  make  his  virtues  more  glorious,  his  wiMlom  more 
triumphant '' 

It  is  that  sort  of  adversity  which  comes  upon  us  in  the  nature 
and  shape  of  punishments  which  is  the  hardest  to  bear,  and  which 
\u  most  apt  to  drive  men  of  weak  hearts  to  wretchedness  and 
desperation:  because  it  is  upon  such  men  that  adversity  of  such 
a  character  is  most  likely  to  come,  and  so  the  heaviest  burthen 
is  ever  laid  upon  the  weakest  shoulders. 

This,  at  the  first  glimpse,  does  not  look  very  like  fair  play  in 
the  administration  of  events,  if  we  choose  to  suppose  them  ad- 
ministered by  a  directing  providence.  But  a  moment's  thought 
will  bring  us  back  to  a  conviction  of  a  most  admirable  economy 
of  nature  in  this  appointment,  for  hereby  we  may  see  our  weak- 
ness and  infirmity  itself  made  to  subserve  and  guard  our  virtue. 
Tbe  plain  a,nd  legible  lesson  being,  that  by  how  much  you  are 
aware  to  yourself,  that  you  couldn't  well  bear  the  ten  hundred 
thousand  tons  weight  of  affliction  to  fall  plump  down  upon  your 
ahoolders^  it  will  be  your  wisdom  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  i^ 
and  to  guard  and  fortify  yourself  against  the.  posaifbility  of  its  hap-> 
pening,  by  not  doing  any  of  those  actions  nor  indulging  a^y 
qf  those  propensities  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  advtfsity 
can  become  so  hugely  terrible.  Tis  in  this  way  that  nature 
buckles  a  necessity  of  virtue  upon  us,  and  keeps  us  in  some  obser* 
vance  of  moral  proprieties,  eveo  because  we  dare  not  break 
loose. 

The  discipline  of  mind  then  with  respect  to  the  predicament 
of  adversity,  of  whatever  sort  supposed,  can  be  but  of  one  or  other 
of  these  two  indications ;— -^r«^,  to  qualify  the  adversity  to  the 
mind  ;-*-t«eon(iiy,  to  qualify  the  mind  to  the  adversity.  And 
this  in  perfect  analogy  to  the  fly^re  of  speech  from  which  adver- 
sity takes  its  name.  As  in  an  imaginary  ooonsel  of  war  against 
the  attack  of  an  enemy,  there  are  but  the  two  points  of  delibera* 
tioD — how  you  may  weaken  his  forces,  and  bow  you  may 
strengthen  your  own. 

It  is  the  first  of  these  points  of  deliberation  which  gives  entire 
scope  to  the  virtue  of  prudence,  wUch  looks  prospectively  on  the 
coming  foe,  and  prevents  his  accumulating  those  terrible  powett: 
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against  which  if  coald  bring  op  no  sufficient  powers  of  its  own  to 
stand  in  the  conflict. 

For  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that  all  sorts  of  adveruty  are  to  be 
borne,  or  can  be  borne,  by  the  patience  or 'fortitude  of  man ;  and 
'tis  a  croelty  to  attempt  to  administer  consolation  in  those  despe- 
rate extremities,  which  place  the  patient  out  and  out,  beyond  the 
operation  of  counsel  or  of  remedy. 

Ask  the  surgeon  what  he  can  do  for  an  internal  mortification, 
and  then  you  may  expect  the  moralist  to  medicate  the  anguish  of 
a  guilty  conscience,  or  to  soften  the  torments  ef  a  wounded 
spirit. 

There  is  indeed  charlatanery  and  quackery  enough  in  the  mo* 
ral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  Imagination  is  called  iq  to 
cheat  insulted  nature  with  hopes  never  to  be  realized,  with 
dreams  of  rapture,  amid  realities  of  anguish. 

And  hence  the  origination  of  all  such  hopes,  and  dreams,  and 
delusions  in  the  minds  only  of  peculiarly  wicked  and  vicious 
persons-— they  are  isoteric  to  such  minds,  and  rise  up  in  them  as 
naturally,  as  bubbles  in  the  mud. 

Unhingedon  virtue,unstayed  on  any  solid  and  rational  principles, 
the  wild  misgoverned  mind  will  grasp  at  any  things  and  endea- 
vour to  make  itself  amends  by  hugging  its  conceit,  and  swearing 
to  the  reality  of  a  shadow,  for  its  conscious  poverty  of  all  substance 
of  calm  and  sober  consolation. 

"  There  is  no  peace  for  the  toicked :"— it  is  the  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable law  of  nature  that  there  never  should  be.  And  so  you 
know  there  must  be  some  very  fine  doctrines  about  something  or 
other  that  nobody  knows  any  thing  about,  instead. 

A  good  and  innocent  mind  will  always  defy  augury:  it  gives 
its  possessor  such  a  constant  and  everlasting  source  of  comfort  io 
his  own  bosom,  as  will  be  a  certain  preventive  of  his  having 
occasion  to  plunge  about  after  any  of  the  millions  of  schemes  and 
trickeries  which  there  are  in  the  world  for  bolsteting  up  a  crazy 
conscience,  and  keeping  a  guilty  mind  in  credit  with  itself.  But, 
above  all,  this  conscious  virtue  blunts  the  shafts  of  adversity  more 
than  any  thing  else  in  this  world  can  possibly  blunt  them  ;  pre- 
venting the  huge  and  mighty  troubles  from  coming  at  all^  and 
rendering  all  sueh  as  are  in  their  own  nature  inevitable  very 
bearable,  or  very 

A  commonly  prudent  man  would  have  a  better  opinion,  and 
repose  a  more  cordial  and  certainly  a  more  rational  confidence  in 
the  general  skill  of  a  physician  who  did  not  pretend  to  cure  every 
disease,  but  frankly  admitted  the  limits  and  boundaries  which 
nature  has  fixed  to  the  powers  of  art.  And  so  should  the  phy- 
sician of  the  mind,  the  rational  comforter  and  friendly  counsellor 
know  when  to  give  in,  and  not  attempt  to  administer  consolattoo, 
when  the  case  is  too  bad  to  admit  it,  or  the  mind  not  in  a  state  to 
receive  it 
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It  is  impossible  sot  to  see  that  tkere  are  id  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  worlds  the  clearest  indicatioDs  of  an  intention  of  the 
sraat  author  of  nature,  that  there  should  be  a  remedial,  as  there 
is  a  cieative  economy— a  plan  and  arrangement  of  things  for 
repairing  mischiefs,  for  correcting  defects,  for  healing  and  res^ 
ioring,  as  well  as  for  generating  and  prodacing. 

He  who  made  the  mind  what  it  is,  has  made  it  elaetic — made 
it  witlnevident  provision  and  intention,  that  within  certain  limits 
and  restrictions  it  should  sink  under  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
aflBiction  ;  and  within  those  limits,  by  its  own  intrinsic  and  innate 
strength,  sprung  up  again  to  "  feel  a  new  vigour,  and  a  thrice 
itself." 

So,  too,  in  the  physical  world,  without  borrowing  any  aid  of 
superstition  or  fancy,  the  attentive  physiologist  sees  the  visible 
footsteps  not  only  of  a  wise  and  mighty,  but  of  an  abundantly 
good  aid  gracious  Deity,  he  reads  his  communications,  he  hears 
bis  voice. 

For  how  could  our  poor  impotence  of  language  convey  an 
idea  so  plainly,  or  speak  so  intelligibly,  so  straight  home  to  the 
heart,  as  do  the  innumerable  curative,  palliative  and  remedial 
processes  of  nature. 

Has  a  man  by  any  sad  acoident  broken  a  boner-the  philosopher 
hears  the  clear  voice  of  God  in  more  than  language  in  that 
economy — that  ^'  Vis  medicatrix  natura^"  as  physiologists  call 
it — the  medicating  power  of  nature,  that  says,  "  'Tia  a  pity y  but 
put  the  two  ends  of  the  bone  in  a  right  line  with  each  other ^  and 
ril  repair  it  for  him, 

**  Thus  the  men  whom  nature's  works  can  charm. 
With  Ood  himself  hold  conveise: 
Grow  familiar  day  by  day  with  his  conceptions. 
Act  upon  his  plan,  and  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls.*' 

But  the  higher  apprehensions  we  would  rationally  entertain  of 
this  rsmtfrftaf  economy,  the  more  heedfully,  and  perhaps  I  may 
say,  the  more  piously,  must  we  forbear  and  abstain  from  pressing 
on  it,  from  expecting  too  much  from  it,  from  urging  its  applicatioD 
where  it  will  not  be  applicable,  or  from  entertaining  any  hope  of 
its  efficacy  beyond  the  boundaries  which  natare  has  fixed,  that 
thus  far  it  should  go,  but  no  farther. 

To  a  certain  extent  then  there  are  remedies,  reliefs,  and  arffu^ 
ments  of  consolation  and  means  of  cure  in  the  world ;  and  that 
as  certainly,  and  by  as  fixed  and  determinate  a  law  as  there 
are  diseases,  misfortunes,  calamities,  and  sorrows,  to  make  them 
needful. 

And  this  being  so,  as  certainly  and  demonstrably  to  the  mind, 
as  there  is  a  being  of  any  thing,  after  having  considered  as  we 
did,  in*our  previous  discourse,  the  duty  of  arming  and  preparing 
our  minds  for  grappling  with  adversity,  ere  it  come  upon  us.  We 
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pay  Mt^  most  profitably  oonsider  the  proprieliei  and  fiineiBetf  of 
penttnieDt  and  action  which  become  a  man,  when  he  ib  really  ^ 
a  state  of  adversity,  when  the  worst  that  we  can  poosibly  suppoM 
to  happen  to  a  good  man  has  happened.  We  tsay  still  to  a  gmtd 
man,  becaoae  in  all  the  province  of  philosophy,  there  are  no 
remedies,  no  placebos,  no  arguments  of  rational  consolation  thai 
will  apply  or  be  of  any  efficacy  to  a  bad  man.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  to  give  moral  instruction  to  premanihh  and  wain  and 
guard  the  mind  beforehand^  as  we  may  do  even  to  the  makiDg 
absolutely  sure  that  it  never  will  become  wicked,  is  the  great 
business  of  philosophy,  the  utmost  extent  of  itsprovince  of  aptioo, 
and  ihbfirai  duty  as  it  is  the  last  o{  universal  benevolence,  if 
men  vntl  be  wicked,  we  can  do  no  more— -we  can  comfort  them 
no  more.  And  'tis  best  and  wisest,  as  well  as  hpnestest,  to  own 
that  we  cannot ;  and  that,  therefore,  so  long  as  there  are  ill* 
governed  hearts  and  unbalanced  minds  in  the  world,  there  will 
be  hearts  that  must  be  broken,  and  minds  that  must  be  distraught. 
While  there  are  incurable  vices,  there  will  be  incurable  diseases. 
While  obstinacy  and  folly,  and  pride  and  vanity,  and  intempe- 
rance and  imprudence,  are  permanent  among  men — why  sorrow 
and  anguish,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  will  be  permanent  too. — So 
long  will  there  be  cares  that  counsel  cannot  aid,  and  griefs  which 
comfort  cannot  reach. 

But  in  all  directions  within  this  system  of  its  range,  the  mild 
radiance  of  philosophy  diffases  its  healing  beam,  encounters  no 
calamity  but  what  it  can  enable  us  to  bear,  and  knows  of  no  ad- 
varsity  but  what  it  can  turn  to  moral  advantage,  and  subdue  into 
a  subserviency  even  to  our  happiness.  Nor  is  it  even  a  little^->-no, 
nor  a  good  deal  of  what  is  really  morally  wrong  and  wicked, 
that  will  make  a  completely  wicked  man,  or  entail  those  irre* 
trievable  and  fatal  calamities  which  subsequent  wisdom  <^annot 
repair,  or  philosophy  not  greatly  and  extensively  mitigate.  • 

Men  should  deal  unadvisedly  sometime^,  which  after  holirs  give 
leisure  to  repent  of.  And  for  this  repentance,  for  this  return  to 
wiser  measures  and  to  better  counsels,  there  are  visible  previsions 
of  natare,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world* 

There  is  a  power  in  minds  as  well  as  in  all  organiased  bodies^ 
to  adjust  themselves  to  new  circumstances,  to  find  a  fresh  level 
when  thrown  out  of  the  plain  of  their  original  destination.;  and 
thua  to  render  a  condition  tolerable,  and  even  at  last  agreeable, 
that  vras  at  first  anticipated  with  horror,  or  endoied  with 
aogoish. 

Has  the. broken  bone  been  badly  and  indiffenntly  set,soaataho 
much  shortened  of  its  proper  and  original  length.  Why !  even  so, 
the  muscle  that  acts  upon  it  will  shorten  and  contract  itself  too,  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  to  make  the  man  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  though  be  be  no  longer  cut  out  for  a  dan-» 
ciog-master*  , 
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Thin  spteks  the  Qod  of  nature  to  hit  ehtldren^— thot^  ia  a  lan-f 
gaage  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  lays  down  the  precepts 
and  admoniUoils  of  wisdom— that  adversity  should  never  despair 
««-*that  prosperity  should  never  presume  ;  and  that  even  in  those 
calamities  and  sorrows  that  a  man's  indiscretions  and  vices  have 
brought  upon  himself,  the  door  of  repentance  and  return  to  virtue 
to  a  most  wonderful  extent  shall  still  be  open  to  him  ;  and  that 
if  he  will  but  return,  greatly  as  he  hath  erred,  and  greatly  as  be 
who  errs  must  suffer,  yet  once  again  taking  up  better  sentiments 
and  wiser  resolutions,  and  "  doing  that  which  is  lawful  and 
nghif  his  ways  shall  again  become  ways  of  pleasantness^  and  all 
Ilia  paths  be  peace.'' 

**  Warm  from  hit  heart  the  tesrs  of  Joy  shall  flow, 
Ami  rlrtue  triumph  o*er  remember'd  woe." 

These  are  the  sentiments  which  become  a  man  wben  called,as 
jsll  men  should  calculate,  at  some  time  or  other,  or  in  more  or  less 
degree,  they  will  be  to  actual  suffering. 

**  Ponamtis  nimas  gemlfiis,  flagrantlor  aqao, 
Non  debet  dolor  esta  viri,  aec  talnere  atajor." 

*'  Grieve  not  too  mach,  'tis  an  unmanly  part. 
To  mourn  beyond  the  measure  of  the  smart.'* 

There  is  a  moral  impropriety  therefore,  and  a  direct  vice  and 
erime,  which,  like  the  original  fault  (if  a  fault  of  our  own  it  was 
that  brought  any  calamity  upon  us,)  must  still  bring  further 
calamity,  and  entail  still  worse  and  worse  consequences  upon  us« 
when  we  profit  not  by  the  lesson  that  experience  forces  uppn  us. 
.  Sorrow  beyond  the  measure  in  which  it  is  a  disease,  and  eannol 
be  counsel  tod,  becomes  a  Wee,  and  it  is  not  to^be  pitied*  So  that 
04 far  as  the  mind's  wilful  allowance  has  any  thiQg  to  do  with  the 
matter,  there  is  really  great  force  and  excellent  wisdom  in  the 
common  adage,  that  there  are  two  things  for  which  a  man  should 
never  grieve — for  what  he  cofiNOT  meml,  and  for  what  he  oan. 
-«^He  should  not  grieve  for  what  he  cannot  help,  because  of  that 
great  master  reason  of  all  propriety,  that*  Uiere  is  no  use  in  U, 
Audsnch  grieving  savours  only  of  suUenness,  despair,  and  pride  s 
impatience  of  the  wise  and  just  administration  of  natur0,  and  of 
miture's  yoke  laid  on  our  necks.  Nor  should  we  indulge  in  grief 
•for  any  matter  that  we  can  mend,  because  there  is  work  for  us  te 
do.  We  must  be  tipandsltVrtng ;  and  fretting  and  impaiiency  in  such 
a  case,  are  bat  downright  idleness,  that  consents  to,  and  ihoAm 
the  calamity  that  it  complains  of.  ''  The  safe  and  general  anti^ 
dote  against  sorrow,  is  employment.^' 

''  It  is  commonly  observed,  that  aoiong  soldiers  and  seamen^ 
though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  islittlegrief ;  they  see  their 
friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation  which  is  indulged  in 
security  and  idleness^  because  tbey  hate  no  leisareto  spare  liom 
the  care  of  themselves ;  and  whoever  shall  ke^  his  thought^ 
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equally  busy,  will  find  himself  eaoally  Qoaffecled  with  iiretrier- 
able  losses." — (JohnBtm's  Rambler,) 

it  caDDOt  however  be  denied,  nor  ought  it  at  all  to  be  kept  oat 
of  the  moral  calculation,  that  the  sense  of  adversity  will  operate 
upon  some  minds  so  forcibly,  and  fall  with  such  a  enUking 
weigcht  as  to  break  down  the  mind  itself,  to  destroy  its  power  of 
resistance,  and  so  to  render  all  reasonings  and  argumenU  apon  the 
case  as  impotent  and  ineffectual,  as  if  they  were  thrown  away 
upon  inconscious  idiotcy.  In  that  case  it  is  the  grief  that  is  the 
'worst  part  of  the  calamity.  It  is  to  be  treated  with  medicine,  and 
«ot  with  any  attempted  suasion  whatever.  It  becomes  the  pri- 
mary or  idiopathic  affection  itself;  and  would  destroy  life,  even  if 
the  first  exciting  cause  of  it  were  entirely  removed. 

It  is  in  such  cases  only  as  admit  of  remedy,  that  remedv  can  be 
judiciously  applied.  Where  moral  considerations  may  have  in- 
fluence, a  happy  experience  will  show  us  how  extensive,  how 
wonderful,  and  how  evidently  provided  by  the  good  and  gradou 
author  of  nature,  that  influence  is. — But- 

Nature  by  the  self-same  law,  which  makes  her  emulate  life  and 
happiness,  shrinks  back  and  evitates,  and  shudders  at  destmctioo. 
And  by  the  self-same  law,  she  recoils  from  despondency,  despair, 
and  grief,  because  they  have  a  tank  of  destruction.  She  makes  her 
Individuals  of  the  brute  creation  when  sick,  or  ill,  or  maimed,  go 
hide  themselves.  And  even  in  man,  the|flrst  of(rational  creatures  (if 
he  is  the  first),  the  affection  of  pity  y  is  the  most  short-lived  of  all 
the  benevolent  affections^  and  always  paid  for  upon  a  mortgage  of 
that  respect  which  nature  delights  in,  as  the  more  congenial 
feeling,  and  the  more  proper  to  keep  up  and  preserve  the  eternally- 
intended  repubiicanism  of  her  empire — the  natural  equality  of 
man  to  man.  Pity  supposes  the  existence  of  men  in  a  relation 
to  each  other,  which  is  not  natural. 

The  stricken  deer  is  (to  the  notoriety  of  a  proverb)  forsaken 
of  the  herd ;  and  if  his  wound  be  not  such  as  he  can  conceal  from 
the  observance  of  the  rest ;  if  he  cannot  contrive  fo  get  well  off, 
without  taxing  their  compassion;  they  compassionate  him  with 
a  vengeance,  and  show  him  what  he  ought  to  do  for  himself  if 
he  could. — They  kill  him. 

We  hear  a  something  of  this  continually  charged  as  a  most  grie- 
vous fault  upon  humanity.  Every  miserable,  desponding,  broken- 
hearted man,  will  tell  you,  that  he  finds  that  **  when  once  a  man's 
down  in  the  world,  it's  down  with  him ;"  and  the  reproach  is 
extended  (without  any  perception  of  the  natural  impiety  that  it 
involves)  even  to  the  deity  himself,  in  the  common  ^eu&(e  entendre 
{for  i  am  sure  it  is  one),  that  '^God  helps  them  that  help  them- 
selves;" as  much  as  to  say,  what  they  think  were  as  well  not 
said. 

But  let  us  study  the  law  of  nature,  and  we  shall  in  every  branch 
of  that  study  discover  that  those  laws  are  gracious  and  charged 
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with  the  highest  and  most  valuable   lessons  of  wisdom^  to 


This  very  constitution  of  things  which  to  an  unreflecting  mind 
would  seem  to  be  a  departure  from  the  everlasting  law  of  righte- 
ousness, a  complete  trip  and  oversight  of  what  is  morally  fit  and 
right  in  the  brute-creation  ;  in  man>  in  nature  itself,  that  is  in  the 
author  of  nature,  yet  solves  at  last  the  great  problem,  and  brings 
out  the  exactly-measured  line  of  human  duty. 

If  we  were  naturally  inclined  to  pity  and  condole  with  the  un- 
fortunate, and  if  therefore  it  were,  as  in  that  case  it^  would  be 
nalurally  fitting  and  right  for  the  unfortunate  to  expect  pity  and 
to  look  for  condolence,  misfortune  would  become  infectious.— 
All  energy  of  character  would  macerate  in  morbid  melancholy. — 
The  tendency  of  the  thing  would  grow  at  last  tilkwe  should  not 
put  even  the  dead  out  of  our  sight ;  the  fair  face  of  nature  would 
become  an  universal  church-yani,  and  we  should  *'  all  be  unhappy 
together." 

All  notions  of  indulged  melancholy,  and  of  yielding  to  grief 
and  depression  of  spirits,  must  be  divested  of  that  alabaster  sort  of 
dignity,  which  a  romantic  and  rambling  turn  of  mind  is  wont  to 
indulge  in. 

The  particular  duties  which  a  state  of  adversity  will  render 
imperative  upon  us,  are  all  the  more  heedfully  to  be  attended  to, 
inasmuch  as  the  neglect  of  them  is  of  the  more  immediate  conse- 
quence, and  sure  to  be  the  more  severely  visited  upon  us. 

We  see  and  admit  ''  that  there  should  be  such  an  afiTection 
as  pity  and  sympathy  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  ready 
to  act  in  the  innumerable  emergendeft  and  accidents  to  which 
human  life  is  subject,  is  a  kind  and  wise  appointment  of  nature.'' 
But  'tis  a  better  view  of  the  matter  still,  to  see  '*  that  that  affec- 
tion of  pity  and  sympathy  should  be  in  the  highest  degree  fugitive, 
fickle,  uncertain,  never  to  be  anticipated,  and  never  to  be  depended 
upon  by  any  man,  is  a  wise  and  gracious  appointment  too." 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  which  obtains  throughout  the  univer- 
sal economy  of  nature,  that  contrary  to  what  would  at  first  ap- 
pear, it  is  really  not  the  greatest  object  of  misery  that  is  most 
entitled  to  relief. 

Is  the  man  absolutely  dying  ?  why,  then  let  him  die !  Is  the 
case  desperate,  or  all  but  desperate ;  the  generous  affection  in- 
stantly recoils  back  into  the  heart  from  which  it  sprang,  and  feels 
a  resentment  of  the  indignity  that  would  have  pluck^  its  sweet 
and  blooming  flowers  to  make  a  nosegay  for  a  dead  man's  bosom. 
Nature  never  spends  sixpence  upon  coffin-furniture.  You  cannot 
sow  the  seed  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  fertility.  You  cannot 
wisely  commit  the  means  of  Aope  into  the  unrefunding  clutches  of 
despair. 

Nothing  for  nothing  is  great  nature*s  law :  terrible  indeed  to 
our  effeminacy,  but  useful  to  our  reason.    Is  the  man  swimming. 
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and  likely  to.  swinvoot,  5iiFhy  Iben  •&»  |MpM  nil  handtlo  throw 
him  out  a  cable. — Is  he  Hinking  and  exhausted  qatte  ?  why  then 
the  sharks  must  have  hiiti,  ioxl.tbe  less  trouble  aod  the  less  care 
about  it  the  better.    This  is  wormwood.    Bat  it  is  very  whoie- 
MKBe^  and  if  well  digested,  would  be  the  loeaos  of  reeioria^  mai^ 
amiod  to  roeotal  sanity  aod  vigour,:  that  might  otherwise  too 
easily  give  way  to  fruitless  reptnings  against  humanity^  and  to  the 
illness  that  is  apt  to  be  attendant  on  adversity. 
.   It- points  out  t6  us  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  the  duty,  the  esseo- 
'lial  fitness  and  propriety  of  making  the  leittt  we  can  of  our  adrer- 
jn^,  whatever  it  be;^  ami  the  most  we  can  of  our  means,  lesoaroei^ 
and  hopes  against  it^  whatever  they  are.  . 
.    For  vrhen  we  can*t  much  alter  the  real  ineoiivenieneies  and 
privations  which  adversity  may  brin|r  upon  xis,  Mre  yet  can  great- 
ly and  wonderfully  increase  the  mind's  power  to  bear  them^    We 
nay  Well  and  wiiely  reeoHect,  that  its  e.iery  thing  is  relative, 
much  of  what  in  other  circumstances  or  upon  a  distant  view  bad 
appeared  very  terribli^,  willndt  be'  fonndaby  thing  likeso  Crightr 
inl  as.  our  antiEOipatio&i  had  rendered  it ;  that  many  better  dmn- 
•i«rs  of  fortune,  tnanoarselves  are  really  suffering  Worse  at  her 
hands  than  what  we  have  to  complain  of;  and  that  our  pligrfat 
-itielf;  Whatever  it  be;  if  compared  to  that  of  othdrs,  or  to  what 
.it  might  be. while  it  is  not  the  wor^t, has.  cincumstaoces  that 
•might  be  envied.     In  any  plight,  "  for  happy  thoogh.  but  iiU  for 
ill  not  worst,  if  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe ;"  that 
as  ouThappier  estate  bad  been  transient;  so  nnqueatioaabfy  will 
our  misery  be  so.     The  wretch  of  to*day  may  be  a  happy  and  a 
prosperous  man  to**morrow  ;  and  'twould  tie  a  sort  of  moral  iajjo- 
'tiee  as  well  as  a  natural-impiety  to  suppose  that  we  were  entitled 
•to  an  immunity  from  troubles  and  vexations,  to  which  the  soii&aad 
daughters  of  mortality  are  liable  :  these,  ami,  others  anch  ^  these, 
are  the  sentiments  which  becomaus  in  the  coollict  vrith  advenity, 
and  ^^liich,  if  the  mind  itself  be  retained  ia  its  proper  vigour  and 
.health,  will  sever  fail  Of  their  consolatory  and  sanative  effects 

Whh  these  |»hiIo§ophy  ean  eakn-Che  mind, 
And  nakethe  happidesi  hesanotaiML 
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nert  are  same  unphUosopkdad  and  Bom^  abm^rd  per§omfiteh 
iimu  inihit  dtMcouru  oa  it  wtu  diUvertd  f  but  eenaMj/ 
MOtte  eifdb  at  the  reader  will  n<U  be  m^re  inttrucied  hj/  dih 
euvering  far  khmelf,  them  bg  having  th^m.peinied  out  k 
him.  X.  T. 


'J^rintedeadiSrtinahed  by  RicnrAif#  Casulb,  09,  f1e«t«atraet,  tvliercaH 
GwBiiwilQalM»#  psti  paifl,  or  free,  of  ef penee^  arefrMiueBled  te  be  If fti> ' 
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CORN   LAWS  AND  THE   GENERAL  TAXXtfOti  OF, 
THE  COUNTRY*  > 

tiAviNG  mbde  the  ussertian,  that  tbe  preseot  dUtresses  of  th6 
epbotry  are  rioi'eorinected  with  the  question  of  the  cmreficy,  if 
tehotes  me  to  prove  1j  on  one  of  two  grounds,  or  on  both ,  eftfaer 
liTf  argthneht  and  by  Taots,  as  relatir^g'  to  the  currency  question,  of 
hpr  the ifidtbi,  whence  they  do  ame,  t  flatter  m^^self)  and  I'  hav^ 
beeti  ffattj^t^d  by,  the  admissions  of  soipe  of  my  readers',  that  fh0 
iWsl  three  numbers  of  Ttrt  Lion  have  not  been  deficient  on  (he 
■ntheaci,  oraHto  arguments  and  facts,  and  1  will. now.  proceeci 
to  isiibstantiate  the  alibi. 

.  Yretdinfi-  to  my  correspondent  of  last  week  all  thi^t  he  tlaindsj 
k^  to  flte  orstresses  of  the  labouring^  people,  or  of  those  ivhpse  con-^ 
BUAiptions  are  alttayi  parallel  with  their  qarnini*,' arid  consent-; 
fttg-  td  His  confclnsion,  that  taxation  can  never^a^ct  them  so  long" 
BB  tbeif'  numbers  exc^d  the  supply  of  iaboar,  so  as  to  make  them' 
tomp^  with  each  for  any  amount  of  employment;  peeing,*  too, 
that  the  qaatjttty  of  labour  proceeds  with  the  ratio  of  the  qtiin-' 
Wty  of  t»pital;  And  that  it  can  only  grow  in' the  same  ratio,!,  confer 
toibe  consideration  of  the  distresses  of  that  class  of  people  whfcK 
bis  been- culled  the  mtddle  class,  pr  of  those  who  have  s6mer 
kmoiittt  of  capital  wherewith  to  trade.'  IVe  may  prudently  keep; 
hi  Tie^  that^  as  the  distresses  of  the  mere  iabourerorhabdicrafts- 
nnu)  arise  from  scarcity  of  employ meht,'  regrtriariy  produced  by" 
iDcreasipgand  competing  number$^  so  thedistrbsses  of  the  middm 
dau  or  small  capitalUts  nrast  arrsefrom  otheridurces,  or  fVom  the 
want  of  denuincl  for  the  gx>ods  in  which  they  de^l^  from  ^xcei^s  o^ 
bompetitifdn  consequent,  and  from  an  overtaxed  means  ot  carrying 
on  bosiDiess^  Society  is  a  link,  and,  unless  in  cases  of' positive 
tymidiy>  one  class  cannot  be  happy  and  honestly  successful  when ' 
any  olher.c)a«a  is  improvidepUy  or  unjustly  depressed.  I^y 
Hrenty  ppnnds  a-year  to  the  poor/  which  I  feel  to  be  a  payment 

^^''^^^^ 
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to  the  improvidence  of  mankind.  I  )>ay  several  pounds  a^^year  ia 
the  church,  which  J  feel  to  beapayment  to  their  ignorance  awi 
Wickedness.  And  I  pay  forty  ^nndlB  a-year  in  direct  asaeaa* 
ments  to  the  state,  thirly-five  of  which  I  consider  a  payment  to 
the  joint  improvidence,  ignorance,  wick^ness,  and  imbecility  or 
tameoess  of  my  fellow-coantrymen,  in  addition  to  all  that  I  pay 
in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxation.  An  avenge  of  five  poniida  m- 
year  from  every  housekeeper  is  an  ample  revenue  for  the  manage- 
ment and  strength  of  any  nation,  and  in  this  toantry  would  make 
a  revenue  of  about  twenty-five  millions  a-year.  Now,  i  pajp 
above  forty  in  assessed  taxes— twenty  to  the  poor,  above  five  to 
the  church,  about  ten  in  city  and  parochial  assessments,  ten  in  m 
bread  tax  to  the  aristocracy  or  landholders,  besides  the  incal«il«i- 
ble  ramification  of  indirect  taxation  ;  being  about  the  half  of  total 
expenditure  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  1  find,  and  1  know  timt 
the  majority  of  my  neighbours  find,  the  greatest  diftenlty  ia 
meeting  this  enormous  taxation.  1  grant  that  England  has  moie 
liberty  now  than  it  ever  had  before,  or  than  any  other  covnUy 
has  ever  had  since  the  actions  of  mankind  have  been  fecMded  ; 
but,  as  a  set-off,  never  before  was  any  people  so  taxed :  no  people 
ever  paid  so  proportionately  high  for  liberty.  It  is  sweet,  but  U 
is  as  dear  as  the  brilliant  diamond.  Expensive  as  is  our  liberty, 
I  still  say,  in  comparison,  ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  WORLEK 

The  enormity  of  the  bread  tax  in  this  country  has  never,  fo  m^ 
knowledge,  been  placed  in  its  strongest  light ;  any  other  tax  im 
trivial  compared  with  it.  The  church  may  swallow  its  tweoay 
millions:  the  poor,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  human  sagacity  in 
its  legislative  power,  may  swallow,  as  they  do,  in  forced  and  to- 
luntary  payments,  another  twenty  millions — the  interest  of  the 
debt  may  take  its  thirty  millions,  and  the  expanses  of  ^Tem- 
ment  its  twenty  millions ;  but  this  tax,  wherewith  to  pension  the 
aristocratic  landholders  of  the  country,  doubles  the  intei!eftt  of  the 
debt,  and  exceeds  the  other  three  great  items  of  taxation,  for 
church,  state,  and  poor,  united.  We  have  a  churched  poor,  and 
its,  consequent,  a  very  poor  or  very  bad  church  and  state :  mn 
arbtocracy  that  forms  the  legislature,  pensions  itself,  and  taxes 
the  nation  at  its  discretion.  Independently  of  what  the  aristo- 
cracy takes  in  filling,  at  discretion,  all  the  valuable  ofioes  of 
church  and  state,  of  army  and  navy,  it  takes  a  pension  of  sixty 
miUions  a-year  in  the  shape  of  a  bread  tax  upon  the  industry  of 
the  people. 

The  tax  upon  bread  in  this  country  is  precisely  the  diflbrwwse 
between  the  price  of  wheat  in  our  exclusive  market,  and  the  price 
at  which  it  could  be  brought  into  that  market  from  other 
countries. 

We  have  certain  laws,  called  Corn  Laws,  which  have  either 
totally  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  or  haiue  pnt 
such  a  tax  on  its  importation  at  to  be  eqoal  to  proMbi^bo*     . 
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Ifwe  take  the  Tow  average  of  i>Venly  skiliings  aqukrter^  ai 
Hi^  dillbrence  between  the  price  d(  wheat  at  home,  under  the 
Com  Laws,  and  whht  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  such  laws, 
kod  allow  the  consumplidn  to  be  sitty  millions  of  quarters  annu- 
Blly,  we  find  a  tax  on  bfead  of  ()oiir  to  the  ^xtept  of  sixty  millions 
of  pounds. 

Tliese  Cdro  taWt  kr^  ci&tled  h  protectioh  to  the  kgHcuIturist  \ 
but  they  are  06  such  tliibg ;  they  are  k  general  evil  to  him,  the 
tenant^  &nd  $,  protection  to  nothing,  but  tne  enormous  rent-roll  of 
the  landlords,  which  is  but  another  nkme  for  a  pension  arising 
From  the  taxes  of  the  country. 

Why  should  the  land  fetch  a  higher  tent  in  England  than  61I 
the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  America  ?  No  reason  cap  be 
lihown  why  it  should  ^  like  every  thing  else,  it  should  be  left  to 
find  its  level.  Thci  difTeroDoe  to  the  country  between  a  land- 
lord's having  one  thousand  and  a  hundred  thousand  a-year  is  a 
difference  only  in  amount  of  evil,  if  the  ninety-nine  thousand  be 
fnade  up  of  taxation, 

^  Bnt  the  IslX  on  bn&ad  iittd  flouii',  by  which  the  aristocracy  peq-i 
sipns  Itself, tipdef  the  name  of  Corn  Laws,  is  not  in  itself  the  only* 
evt).  If  It  Were  removed,  rents  would  fall  to  the  amount  kt, 
)vhich  the  agriculturist  could  produce  wheat  as  low  in  pried  as^ 
his  neighbours  on  ihe  (continent  of  Europe  or  America,  and  take 
his  advantage  in  his  own  market,  by  hi^  contiguity  and  less  ex- 
pense of  carriage.  And  if  the  land,.UQder  such  circuiiistahces» 
Would  furnish  no  rent  at  all,  there  is  n6  reason  why  it  snould* 
In  the  shape  of  a  forced  ta^..  A  mere  landholder  of  owner  is 
peith^r  of  use  por  om;iMaettl  to  ihe  state ;  while  the  ailisan  or 
Plan  Who  holda  the  plough  is  both  Usefbl  and  ornamental.  And. 
another  great  prlbi^ple  puts  itself  forward  for  consideration  here 
^— that  thou^l)  the  laPd  has  been  parcelled  and  monopolize^  by 
conquest,  it  is  still  the  people^s  falfm ;  and  its  advantages  will  ever 
lemain  k  people's  right,  whep  tjiey  can  be  conquered  back  again, 
It  is  a  part  of  their  life,  and  should  be  held  only  in  administra- 
lioD  of  the  best  means  for  general  subsistence. 

A  free  trade  in  com  in  this  country  with  other  coMitries  woul4. 
^n  th^  way  to  general  free  trade  all  over  fbe  earth.  And  the 
reason  why  the  partial  f)«edom  of  trade  ha^  failed,  if  it  has  failed, 
Ip  this  cotibtry  is,  that  it  was  shackled  by  its  mkio  link— the  source 
Of  subsistence  to  the  manufacturer,  yi\io  can  prodtice  iP  quantity 
so  much  beyond  the  home  copsumption,  and  Who  wants  cheap 
bread  ifi  returil  for  }iis  cheap  produce. 

We  Want  in  this  country  the  abolitiop  of  great  masses  of  our 
laws.  We  have  too  maby  laws  by  a  thousand-rfojd.    Indeed,  the 
fime  j^pears  to  have  arrived,  ^h^n  the  Cordian  knot  of  the  laws, 
Of  thts  country  caoi  only  be  cut  and  hot  ubravelled — when  the^ 
AogekP  stable'  of  BrUi&h  law.'knd  legislation  wants  a  Hercules  to ' 
tprtr  a  stfekih  iPIo  it,  to  w4sh  kway  the  'whole  accumulatiop  of 
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filth.  A  new  code  of  all  that  is  necessary  is  wanted  U>  superanb 
this  old  code  of  all  that  is  mischievous.  There  should  not  exisi 
any  law  iu  relation  to  curfencyj  except  as  to  foi^ry  or  basio 
coining ;  no  law  in  relation  to  trade^  to  exports  oi*  imports ;  nO 
custom-house,  no  excise  laws ;  no  laws  about  r^H^on.  Life, 
liberty^  and  property,  are  the  only  things  which  require  le^slative 
protection ;  and  let  a  necessary  revenue  be  raised  in  toe  least 
expensive  and  least  injurious  mode  that  can  be  devised.  An  ab- 
•olute  monarchy,  that  would  produce  such  a  change  as  this  pro* 
posed,  would  be  preferable  to  any  form  of  government  that  .wodU 
keep  Qp  existing  abuses,  under  the  pretence  of  constitution  or 
antiqfuity. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


LETTERS  FROM  FRANCES  WRIGHT. 

New  York,  16th  Oct.  1829. 
To  RroBARD  Carlilb,— I  have  received  with  sinowe  pleasare 
your  communication.  It  comes  from  an  honest  and  a  fearless 
man:  a  character  precious  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  With, 
or  soon  after,  this  letter  you  should  receive  the  remaining  file,  in 
continuation  of  the  present  volume  of  the  '^  Free  Enquirer,*- 
which  closes  this  week.  We  are  about  to  issue  a  stereotype 
edition  of  the  past  volume,  of  which  we  shall  forward  a  copy  to 
you,  and  one  to  Robert  Taylor,  when  complete ;  which  in  all 
likelihood,  will  not  be  for  a  year,  as  our  present  intention  is  to 
issue  it,  for  the  convenience  of  our  new  subscribers,  weekly, 
with  the  numbers  of  the  coming  year,  or  second  volume.  Great 
things  are  in  preparation  here.  We  have  succeeded  in  starting 
the  public  mind  in  the  great  northern  cities,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  on  a  plan  of  national  education,  equal,  protec- 
live,  and  republican.  This  is  the  point  of  union,  and  has  beea 
already  made  the  turning  point  of  the  elections  in  Philadelphia. 
If  the  public  mind  advance  in  the  ratip  it  is  now  advancing,  a 
few  years  will  effect  a  moral  revolution  in  the  country^  I  leave 
this  in  a  few  days  for  the  south :  my  immediate  object  is  to 
remove  my  colored  people  from  Nashoba  to  Hayti ;  hut  I  shall 
make  the  journey  (I  take  the  western  route  through  the  states 
to  New  Orleans)  conducive  to  other  objects.  You  can  learn 
nothing  respecting  the  state  of  things  here  from  the  public 
prints :  they  dare  not  speak,  being  dependent  on  the  profes' 
8|(mal  classes.  The  editors  too,  in  general,  are  the  most  corrupt 
class  in  society  :  many  exceptions  to  this,  and  such  are  secretly 
fKendly^  but  fear  loss  of  patronage  until  the  moment  when  it 
shall  be  safe  to  take  sides.  The  world  now  is  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  wish  the  good  of  mankind  at  large,  apd 
those  who  only  wish  their  own.    The  distinctions  of  co^i^try^ 


4«d  iiMieed  all  other  distinctioDS,  are  meiig^ing  into  this  one  broad 
moral  divisioa. 

Wa  perase  The  Lion  With  macb  interest.  Wbal  may  be  its 
circolation  ?  I  mean  how  many  do  you  judge  may  read  it  ?  I 
write  in  haste,  amid  a\t  the  engagements  preceding  departure. 

Health  and  success  to  all  honest  labourers  in  the  great  human 
vineyard. 

Frances  Wrtght,    • 


New  York,  18th  Oct.  1820.  ' 
Robert  Taylor, — I  tender  you  my  warm  acknowledgments 
lor  the  beautiful  copy  of  yoar  valuable  Diegesis,  which  is  about 
to  serve  as  the  text-book  for  a  converted  Christian  minister  who 
labors  in  the  same  path  you  have  struck  out  in  London.  From 
great  pressure  of  my  engagements  at  the  present  time,  1  have  aal 
yet  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  your  work,  lookidgf  to 
improve  it  further  during  the  journey  and  voyage  which  will 
occupy  me  during  the  approaching  winter.  Abner  Kneeland 
(the  venerable  apostle  spoken  of  above),  better  versed  in  church 
learning  than  perhaps  any  man  in  this  country,  says,  he  gleans 
from  the  Dibgesis  more  new  and  unanswerable  matter  on  the 
subject  it  embraces,  than  from  any  work  he  has  ever  opened. 

We  send  you  the  "  Free  Enquirer,'*  in  continuation.  Our 
second  volume  commences  next  week ;  when  we  also  commence 
a  stereotype  edition  of  the  first  volume,  which  has  completely 
runout:  when  completed,  we  shall  forward  you  a  copy  of  thtf 
same. 

Wishiiig  you  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  1  am,  dear  Sir« 

Your  friend  in  a  common  cause, 

Frances  Wright.   • 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC,  BY  THE 
REV.  ABNER  KNEELAND,  AFTER  READING  "THE 
D1EGE81S"  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR 

(Fr^m  ^tf  Ntw  York  Free  Emquirer»J 
THE  christian  STORY. 

Ye  -Bishops  and  Clergy,  Ministers  and  Laity,  Priests  and 
People,  of  «very  sect  and  denomination  of  professed  and  profess* 
ing  Christians,  it  is  time  for  you  to  lay  aside  all  your  bickerings 
and  strife  among  yourselves,  and  unite  in  defending  the  ground- 
work  on  which  the  whole  citadel  of  your  profession  rests.  It  is 
of  no  moment  whether  you  are  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians, 
PfesbyteriabSy  Baptists,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  or  Uni* 
▼ersalisCs,  so  long  as  each  and  all  of  you  are  charged,  and 
charged  without  defence,  as  resting  on  a  foundation  as  false  as  i^ 
i^  foolisli— as  fictitious  as  it  is  pernicious.   No  longer  contend  that 
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«'  the  blood  of  Chriti  cleanselb  from  all  fti|i/'  to  tliow  wbo  e<A 
be  credulous  enough  to  believe  it,  aod  thereby  give  eoconrage* 
Qi^Qt  to  the  gfe^testof  8iDoer»»  uotil  you  can  prove  the  reality  of 
the  .blood  of  Christ,  Know,  then,  that  the  re^l  ei^isteiifie  of 
Jesjus  Ghrist,  the  reality  of  his  crucifixion,  and  of  coi^rse  the 
nealt^  of  his  resurrection,  ar^  all  called  in  question ;  and  antil 
you  establish  these  facts  beyond  all  possible  dispute,  or  reasonable 
do^t>  it  i3  in  vain  to  contend  for  any  thing  in  relation  to  <i# 
ChrUiian  siory  as  Christian :  for  all  that  is  true  in  Christianity, 
a«^e  from  these  faptSj  and  wliat  grows  out  of  them,  is  just  as 
true  without  them  as  with  them,  do^s  not  depend  at  all  upon 
them,  and  has  been  known  iq  the  world  from  the  remotest 
antiqi^ity. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  in  his  '*  DisoEais,'*  written  in  the 
prison  at  Oakham,  aod  recently  published  in  England,  has  denied 
the  existence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  that  ^nch  a  person  was 
cruciQed  under  the  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate.  He  con- 
tends that  the  whole  gospeUstory  is  tictitious;  that  it  did  not 
prigipat^  in  Judea  at  all;  but  was  transplanted  thither  by  some 
pf  the  early  partisans  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  (who  finally  as# 
spiped  the  name  of  Christians,  or  else  it  might  have  b^p  ai  first 
charged  upon  them  in  derision,)  who  broke  off  from  the  parent 
stock,  similarly  as  the  Protestants  broke  off  from  the  Catholic?, 
and  set  up  for  ihemsplve^.  And  in  that  notorious  ag^  pf  fraild 
and  forging,  a  gve^i  variety  of  gospels  wpre  writteq  to  suit  their 
own  purposes,  clothipg  ap  old  stpry  with  new  names,  both  of 
persons  and  places  ;  and  among  the  many  gospels  then  written, 
four  were,  finally  selected,  by  whom  it  is  not  known,  aqd  without 
any  reasons  being  given  why  these  were  preferred  to  others..  He 
admits,  however,  the  existence  of  Paul  and  the  authenticity  of 
his  epistles,  aod  the  historical  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
making  all  due  allowance  for  interpolations  commencing  in  Acts 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Idth  chapter^  and  leaving  oat  all 
that  is  miraculous. 

**  To  the  question,  then/'  says  Mr.  Taylof,  ''on  what  ground 
do  you  deny  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  existed  as  a  man  ?^ 
The  proper  an^wek*  is, 

"  Because  his  existence  as  a  man  has,  fpom  the  earliest  day  on 
)«rJbich  it  can  be  shown  to  have  heep  asserted,  been  as  earnestly 
and  strenuously  dented;  and  that,  not  by  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name,  or  unbelievers  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  by  t}ie  moat 
intelligent,  most  learned,  most  sincere  of  the  Christian  name, 
who  ever  left  the  i/vorld  proofs  of  their  intalligenee  and  learning 
in  their  writings,  and  of  their  sincerity  in  their  sofferinga) 
and  because  the  existence  of  no  individual  of  the  human 
raoe,  that  was  real  and  positive,  was  ever,  by  a  like  confiici  of 
^rring  evidence,  rendered  equivocal  and  uncertain." 

As  proof  thi|t  Christianity  did  not  originate  in  Judea,  among 
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%hm  BMiltiplieity  of  #vkleiiM,  be  offers  ikai  of  Melito,  Kthop  of 
8aidb»  A.0.  14],  who  nys,  in  bis  apology  to  tbe  Emperor 
Anrelias:  **  For  tbe  pbilosofdiy  which  we  profess  (».  e.  Christi- 
aiHty)  tialy  iloarisbed  aforetime  among  the  barbaroas  oationv; 
lint  having  blossomed  again  (or  been  transplanted)  in  the  great' 
feign  of  thy  ancestor,  Augustas,  it  proved  to  be  above  all  things 
ominous  of  good  fortune  to  the  kingdom."  Eusebius  gives  Melito 
great  praise ;  hut  his  works  are  lost. 

He  further  states,  that  '*  within  tbe  immediate  year  of  the 
alleged  craciflzion  of  Christ,  or  sooner  than  any  other  account 
of  the  matter  could  have  been  made  known,  it  was  publicly 
taogbt,that  instead  of  haviag  been  miraculously  bom,  and  having, 
passed  through  the  impotence  of  infancy,  boyhood,  and  adoles- 
cence, he  had  descended  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  in  the  form  of 
perfect  manhood;  that  he  had  imposed  on  the  senses  of  his 
e^nemies,  liiid  of  his  disciples,  and  that  the  ministers  of  Pilate. Imd 
wasted  their  impotebt  pge  on  an  airy  phantom/'  Cotelerius  has* 
m  strong  passage  to  this  effect ;  that  "  it  would  be,  as  it  were,  to 
deny  that  the  sun  «hines  at  mid-day,  to  question  the  fact  that 
this  was  leally  the  first  way  in  which  the  gospel-story  was  told." 
Cotelerius  published  two  volumes,  quarto,  on  the  Apostolic 
Fatheniy  and  the  {IncyclppcBdia  gives  him  great  credit  for  learning 
and  candotvr*. 

Cerdon,  a  reputed  heretic  (but  they  were  all  heretics  to  eack 
other),  says, "  Our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  born  of  a  vijcgip,. 
nor  did  he  appear  at  all  in  the  flesh,  nor  had  he  descended  from 
heaven ;  but  was  seen  by  men  only  putatively ;  that  is,  they  fan- 
cied* they  saw  him»but  did  not  see  him  in  reality,  for  he  was  only 
a  MhadoWf  aod  teemed  to  suffer ;  but  in  realitj'  did  not  suffer  at  dil" 
Could  these  things  ever  have  been  said  of  a  man  whose  existence 
it  vjFas  easy  to  demonstrate  ? 

i  have  read  the  work  through,  from  which  these  few  extcacts. 
have  been  taken»  consisting  of  440  pages,  octavo.  It  is  a  work  of 
profound  learning  and  most  extensive  research;  and  which  tb^ 
clergy  will  either  never  attempt  to  answer,  or  else  make  them« 
selves  appear  foolish  in  the  attempt.  I  could  baye  wished  thai 
the  author  had  been  a  little  more  explicit,  in  some  few  state- 
ments, in  referring  to  his  authorities,  which  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  the  common  reader ;  but,  nevertheless,  his 
authorities  are  so  fulU  and  ai  the  same  time  so  conclusive,  that  1 
feel  satisfied  that  he  ka$  authority  for  all  that  he  has  stated.  If 
it  be  otherwise,  let  the  contrary  be  shown.  It  is  the  froitsof  per- 
9ecation ;  and  while  I  sympathise  witli  the  persecuted,  I  feel 
gcateful  ior  his  labours, 

AaNEii  Kneeland. 


INFIDEL  CHALLra^Ga 

Jif  ike  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett. 
'  Rev.  8rR, — A  person  guying'  tip  the  bame  of  MTr.  Jobn  Uoli-' 
bard,  of  Bridgewater-square,  having'  at  a.  poblic  meeUog' staled 
that  he  had  authority  from  yon  to  convey  to  me  yoor  asstttanee, 
that  ^hoiHd  you  receive  from  me  a  challenge  similar  to  that  sent 
by  Mr.  Carlile,  and  published  in  The  Lion  of  the  20th  hist./ yon 
wdald  accept'  it ;  and  such  assurance  coinciding'  with  similar  de^* 
clarations  reported  in  the  World  newspaper  of  the  1 1th  inst,  as 
made  by  you  at  Albion  Chapel/ 1  hereby  respeetftrl.ly  adopt  all' 
the  ck>ndUions  of  that  challenge^  and  do  most  earnestly  invite 
yon  to  try  by  issue  of  a  fair  and  just  discussion  the  merits  of  the 
most  important  question  in  which  man  is  interested. 

1  ask  you  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you. 

I  call  on  you  to  confess  Christ  before  men ;  that  is,  where  only 
be  can  be  confessed,  before  those  who  deny  him :  and 

To  defend  your  religion  where  only  it  can  be  defended ;  that* 
is,  where  it  shall  be  assailed. 

As  you  must  stand  convicted  to  God  and  your  own  conscience^ 
of  being  ashamed  of  him  and  of  his  words,  if  by  any  poor  pretext 
of  afTected  scorn  for  your  challenger,  you  shall  fail  to  do  so. 

Command  every  advantage  of  arrangement  which  you  may 
tfiink  your  cause  requires :  mine  needs  nothing,  but  a  fair  stag^, 
and  no  favour, 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

In  courtesy,  yours, 

Robert  Taylok,  B.  A. 

17,  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Infidel  Missionary. 

Nov.«7,  1829. 

[December  4.  No  answer  has  been  received  to  this  letter,— 
EbitOR.] 

The  following  Translation  is  an  Extract  from  the  Preface  to  a 
Greek  and  French  edition  of  Evictetus,  (Parie^  1795,  sm, 
12raa),  by  F.B.  Lefebvre  de  Villebmne^a  great  f^tnguist, 
who  died  in  1809,  aged  yjt 

^  Maixt  persons  who  know  that  I  have  not  always  been  idle, 
have  asked  me  whether  it  was  true  that  this  Galilean  legislator 
existed.  The  legends  of  the  first  ag«s  of  his  sect  have  related  sa 
variously  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  his  pretended  mother^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision  on  this  point  Sooie 
legends  g^'ve  us  reason  to  suppose  a  little  gallantry,  others  a  mi* 
racle,  others  a  falsehood,  which  renders  the  birth  of  the  son  yet 
more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  mother.  Leo  Allatius,  and  others, 
have  reminded  me  of  many  particulars;  but  the  more  I  have 
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nttd'the  hbtory  of  ike  two  iCii«dH»tlirwi  4)Coiir  wn,  tl^  tncm  I 
have  doubted  the  tnith  of  the  fact,  and  the  more  oq  Ibe  other 
hMMl  I  have  seao  that  Aagustine  wan  tigpfai  in  calliofr.  €bm- 
tiaiiMiii'^  00%  of  the  moet  ancient  sects  in  the  world.  Chartianit^y^ 
as  ppofied  by  the  medals  of  the  laige  eollection  of  Bianchtai,  has 
not  fami^ed  me  with  the  information  which  I  expeeted  from, 
that  learned  man.  Lucian^  who  ridicoles  this  sect  in  his  Pereg^- 
nns,  tllnstrates  many  eiroomstanoes  ;  but  these. rays  of  light  are 
obscored  by  too  adrenturoaa  criticism. 

''  The  only  probability  which  I  have  been  abb  to  eoUeet,.  froiii . 
the  number  of  writers  whohaYO  treated  of  the  personage  rendered  ^ 
so  celebrated  by  the  ftmaticism  of  his  sopporters,  is  that,  m  troth,, 
there  is  no  document  which  proves  his  existence  doringthe  first 
century,  counting  from  the  three  or  four  hundred  epochst  on; 
which  the  day  of  his  death  has  been  variously  fixed.  Marbles,- 
and  other  ornaments,  areeqnally  equivocal,  or  even  silent.  .  The 
evangelical-  legenda,  which  have  been  recognized  as  authentic,' 
were  written,  either  in  caves  or  in  garrets,  without  any  docoaMot, 
about  the  second  century,  by  poor  apostate  Jews,  named  in  de- 
rision Ebionim,  or  poor  wreiche9,  by  the  other  Jews  who  held) 
them  in  sovereign  contempt  This  Hebrew  nick-nftme  became 
the  name  of  the  sect  of  a  pretended  Ebion  who  never  existed.d 
Such  was  the  learning  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  No ;  I  posi* 
tively  declare  that  i  have  not  seen  any  authentic  monument  rela- 
tive to  the  birth  of  this  legislator,  or  to  his  death.  Under  Tra-. 
jan,  the  Gbrij^ians  were  already  numerous.  But  what  we  And  in* 
Tacitus,  and  other  Latin  writers,  concerning  his  existence,  are 
0ome  of  those  fraudulent  interpolations  by  which  the  wise  among 
modem  critics  have  not  long  been  duped.  The  Christiaas  altered* 
the  manuscripts  -of  the  Pagans,  in  order  to  find  proofs  of  their 
ehief,  and  of  his  doctrine.  When  free,  they  even  obtained  per* 
oiiuioa  from  the  Greek  Emperors  to  have  the  books  burnt  which, 
victoriously  combated  their  assertions,  it  was  thus  tbet  perished 
the  valuable  works  of  Porphyry,  as  is  shown  by  the  third  consli^. 
lotion  of  the  code,|  addressed  to  Hormisdas,  by  Theodosius  andi 
Vafentioian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pkgans  wished  th&t  tte. 
writings  of  their  philosophers  should  be  burnt,  because  the  Chria<^ 
tiaas  derived  from  them  their  mysteries  and  their  dogmas,  is  it 
therefore  astonishing  that  so  many  precbus  works  should  have 
perished  under  the  hands,  of  tb^e  furious  people,  and  that  the 

*  rViUehrune  alwayi  says  **  GaliUisme  ;'*  h%ki  this  word  would  just  as 
w«11  iudlcate  the  doctrine  of  Galileo,  as  the  doctrios  Of  a  Galilean.] 

f  **  This  is  what  Guendevllle  has  clearly  seen  in  his  Atlas.  [Amsterdam, 
170^,  1781,  7  foli.  folio.]." 

%  *'  B.  5,  tit.  1.  Augustine,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Cbristlanlsm,  confesses 
rha  it  was  impossible  lo  reply  to  the  objections  of  Porphyry.  The  work  of 
Origen  against  Celsns  is  mere  babbling.  The  more  I  have  read  the  Stromata 
*r  Clemeus  Alczandrjnns  the  more  I  have  been  contiuced  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian. 
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llrvt  centiiriaft  ofonc  eim  tboiild  te  ooyend  wHii  Mcb  tladt. 
dtfknett  I        *  . 

'V  Kot«itln4«iMiiiigr  Ibis  otNcority,  I  will  now.  gife  wbut,  aftar 
IM  alteotive  fjerusal  of  vaviou  Greek  aad  Lstin  writ«n»  appMis 
to  me  not!  probable  eooeerniog'  tbe  penonage  wbo  is  oanad  Iha 
Sartour  <y  ihe  world,  aa  Priapua  was  in  the  tbeorieft*  of  ibe  mat- 
eient  mysteries  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 

"  A  yoaog  girl,  oamed  Mary,  is  placed  by  her  pwreBls,  M  ibe- 
age  of  three  years,  among  .the  Tirgina  of  the  Temple  of  Jem- 
salem.  8be  reibains  tbero  to  ihe  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen.  Joseph 
one  of  tbe  carpenters  of  this  vast  temple,  sees  this  voung 
girly  and  after  some  meetings  promises  her  marriage.  As  she 
might  be  burnt  -lor  her  offence,  Joseph  enables  her  to  eecape, 
and  Accompanies  her  itll  her  aeconchement.  On  her  retom  she 
presents  herself  to  the  virgins ;  bat  they  reject  ber,  haw ing  bad 
some  proof  of  the  oaase  of  her  absence.  Joseph  and  Maty«  seeing, 
their  danger;  leave  Jerusalem,  and  go,  wt'th  the  ehild,.to  Egypt^ 
Some  years  afterwards  they  return  to  Judea,  wheret  tb^  leave 
the  young  man  with. the  bsenians,  a  sort  of  Jewish  monks,  who 
oohivated  the  ground  and  studied  philosophy. 

*'  The  Bsaenians  bad  adopted,  from  tbe  best  Grecian  writers,  a 
system  of  morality  intermediate  between  [the  absurd  severity  of] 
Stoicism  ^and  the  prudent  liberty  of  the  i^ocratic  school.  Under 
these  iuKtraciors^  the  son  of  Mary  became  persuaded  that  sacri- 
fices and  offeriuffs  could  not  render  man  pure .  before  the  Aiitber- 
of  Nature,  and  that  the  scruples  and  eereroonies  of  tbe  Pbariseati 
were  contemptible. 

^  The  Kuroans,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenians,  on)  bavti 
wished  to  oppose  to  the  Pharisees  some  well-informed  man»  of  m 
firm  and  strictly  moral  character ;.  and  theson  of  Mary  was cbo^^ 
sen  to  prepare  the  people  for  this  revolution.  Tbe  Pbariaeea 
eared  liitte  for  themiracles  with  which  he  astonished  the  cesnliy 
people;  but  they^firere  intimidated  by  his  repartees,  full  of  wis* 
dom  and  sagacity.  1  should  suppose  that  be  was  too  reasonable 
ever  to  have  compared  himself  to  the  Deity,  except,  perbapsy  in 
tbe  sense  in  which  such  language  is  applied  by  Epictetus  to  So* 
emtes,  and  by  Xenophon  to  other  great  mm.  When  Jesoa;):  was 
arrested^  the  Eoman  magistrate,  Pilate,  wished  to  acquit  bim; 
but  fearing  that  the  Phansees  might  excite  an  insurreotion,  the 
Eomans  abandoned  bioi*  ^  political  parties  generally  sacrifice 
their  emissary  when  they  find  they  cannot  succMd. 

''  Such  are  the  notions  which  1  have  formed  upon  this  i 


*  [By  this  word  Villebranu  may,  perhaps,  mean  thcQspeclecle,  or  Mrtopsy^ 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  initiated.] 

-t  [Or  why  not  rather  still  in  Egypt,  especially  near  Alexandria,  aocordiflf 
to  th«  ingenious  hypottiesis  of  the  Ret.  R.  Taylor?] 

t  [I  insert  this  naiueocca»i<»nally ;  th«>ngh  Vtllebruna  tries  to  omit  it,  aid 
freqiivnlly  uses  only  the  pronoua  **  he,"  which  may  creste  •oarusion.'] 
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but  r»gain  remind  the  reader  that  I,  nevertheleMy  doubt  whether 
the  personage  id  question  ever  existed.  As  to  other  particular*, 
if  he  did  exist,  the  basis  of  his  morality  wali|jrood,  since  he  founded 
it  oh  the  heart  of  man,  like  the  most  enlightened  philosophers  of 
paganism.  According  to  the  eviangelical  Ic^ods,  he  believed  in 
food  fipd  evil  spirits ;  but  such  an  absurd  belief  could  scarcely 
have  been  entertained  by  a  man  who  appears  to  hiiVe  been  a  pro- 
found thinker,  notwithstanding  the  apocalyptical  reveries  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him  probably  by  ignorant  persons.  A« 
to  the  multitude  of  women  who  accompanied  him,  this  circum-* 
stance,  if  true,  is  a  proof  of  his  sagacity ;  for  women  attract  the 
attention  of  the  multitude;  and,  by  their  insinuating  manners,  are 
more  adroit  in  oonductioff  a  plot,  than  men  are.  The  intentions  of 
Jesus  were  good,  since  his  object  was  to  deliver  the  people  from 
^he  yoke  of  the  priests,  and  from  the  errors  of  fanaticism  ;  and 
his  memory  ought,  in  this  respect,  to  be  as  dear  to  all  honest  men 
as  that  of  Socrates,  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  the  design  of  the 
persons  who  brought  him  into  notice  ;  and  he  may  have  dogma* 
(ised,  without  repugnance,  in  order  to  destroy  the  tyrannical  au- 
thority of  a  guilty  priesthood.  The  Jewish  priests  of  that  time 
were  atrocious  criminals :  morality  no  longer  existed  in  any  indi* 
vidual  of  the  nation,  except  among  the  Essenians." 

From  the  New  York  Correspondent. 

Cantmued /rotn  pa^e  695. 

If  these  propositions  be  well  founded,  and  I  appeal  to  such  as 
have  attended  to  those  controversies,  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  strong  suspicion  arises,  that  the  phrase  hymnon 
Christ o  quasi  deo  could  not  have  applied  to  the  Christians  of 
that  day,  and  was  meant  to  iserve  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  i  and 
the  whole  passage  is  ati  interpolation  by  later  theologianst' 

But  I  acknowledge  the  Latinity  of  the  letter  4n  question,  and 
Trajan*s  answer,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  uttered,  the  subjeola 
treated,  and  the  manner  of  considering  them,  furnish  no  confir- 
mation of  this  strong  suspicion,  si  non  e  veroy  e  ben  travato* 

It  proves,  however,  no  more,  at  the  utmost,  than  that  Chris- 
tianity began  to  gain^gtound  in  Bythioia,  when  Pliny  was  in  oflhv 
in' that  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  «ect  of  Clunstians  were  knOwm 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  century;  but  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  this  sect  anterior  to  the  evidence  furnished  by 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius.  This  evidence  is  general,  not 
particular:  it  fully  proves,  I  think,  the  existence  of  a  very  abao* 
doned  and  cepraved  set  of  men,  called  Christians,  about  the 
years  100— *ltO;  but  this  is  all.  i  regret  the  evidence  eeoH 
pels  me  to  use  these  epithets,  which  seem  applicable  to  Che  mass 
or  body  of  men  so  called,  about  that  time,  whoever,  oc  how  many 
soever  may  have  been  the  exceptions. 
'    Haying  now  done  with  the  Jewish  and  haathen  records,  I 


proccecT  to  tFi«  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Churchy  on  whose  autWity 
the  autbenticrtyor  our  present  Oospels  rest. 

But,  on  bring'in^  oar  witnesses  into  court,  let  us  see  whether 
we  can  estublUh  the  respectability  of  their  characters  for  Teradtj^ 
pood  morals,  goon  sense,  and  competent  learning*.  The  men  by. 
whose  testimony  the  authenticity  of  the  Four  EvangeKsts  mo^ 
stand  or  fall,  ought  to  be  witnesses  in  all  respects  Qnexception*^ 
able.  Let  us  see  then  what  the  most  learned  and  able  of  the 
Christian  writers  have  declared  as  their  deliberate  opinions  con^ 
cerning  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

On  this  head,  1  belteVe  my  researches  will  enable  me  to  ftimisb' 
a  more  full,  though  brief  account  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  than 
vour  readers  will  ekewhere  find  j  aiid  1  hope  that  they  will  bear 
in  mind,  tfcat  in  proportion  to  the  uncommon  character  and  im< 
portailce  o(  the  fact  to  be  proved,  such  ought  to  be  the  full  and 
unsuspected  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  it.  We 
cannot  fix  the  wisdom  of  one  blockhead,  by  the  testimony  of 
another;  or  prove  the  veracity  of  a  liar,  by  those  who  babttoally 
practise  falsehood  and  deception.  Let  us  have  unimpeached  and 
unimpeachable  testimony,  or  tell  us  why  you  cannot  procure  it 

Philo  Veritas. 


I  lie  ncv.  noorr«  luior  iwiures  on  impBumj  eTeninn,  ror  «iie  prearni,  ai  um 
Windinill-slreet  Chapel,  near  Finsbury  Square;  on  Pridaj.ef eninft,  mi  Qi, 
Fleet- St  reel :  and  anwisis  iatermon  and  dtscaationt,  at  WindmiU-street,  cwtba 
Thnrtday  e? eDing,  and  at  Fleet-street  tm  the  Suoday  ef  emtig.-  AdiniisioD  to  tha 


11ie  Rev.  Robert  T»f  lor  lectures  on  I'u^day  eveninn,  for  tlie  prearnt,  at  tba 
Vindinill-slreet  Chapel,  near  Finsbury  tSqu  '"^ 

i*lf  et-streei :  and  anwisis  ia  sermons  and  dtsci 
rhnrsday  e? ening,  and  at  Fleet-street  tm  the  1^ 
Afst  place  Od^  to  the  second  Is.  each  evetihifr. 

A  SEKMUN, 
Preached  on  Sunday  Evening-,  Nov.  22, 

BT*THETIEV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR,  B.  A. 

Being  the  Eighth  of  a  Series  on  the  Internal  Evidencei  of  tki 
Ckrietian  Religion,  in  the  course  ofdefwery,  at  62,  Fle^t- street. 

lUtf.  vil.  2a,  and  iWU  1^7.-^Aiid  it  cane  to  paas»  Ac. 

Hbrs  is  tltat  very  sublime  disregrard  and  deSanee  of  the  rela* 
tions  of  time  and  place^  Ivfaieh  must  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  writer  of  this  story  could  never  have  dreamed  of  any  body's 
Mng.so  stupid  as  to  lake  it  to  be  true.  **  And  iteim^eto  ptm/' 
you  know,  that's  ail  of  it.  Somehow.or  other,  ydn  may  wyyst^ 
thai  it  happened — once  upon  a  time*  What's  the  use  of  tmog 
particular  I  'For  if  you  come  to  that,  you'll  spoil  the  whole 
story.  .      .     * 

-  '^  fTken  Jesus  had  ended  tkeoe  sayinge,  the  people  were  aotoniskei 
mt  hi§  dtunrine." — And  i  dare  say  thjey  were.  Only  there  wen 
no  people  to  be  astonished  at  it:  for  if  you  turn  to  Uie  begioniog 
of  the  discoitfse,  in  the  ^th  chapter,  yon  will  see  that  these  oay^ 
inge  vrere  delivered  on  the  top  of  a  nxountain  to  which  Jesua  bM 
withdrawn,  on  purpose  that  the  multitude  might  not  hear  him. 
To  his  disciples,  and  to  four  of  his  disciples  alene,  did  be  deliver 
thisdbcour&e:'  as  you  will  see  in  thef  discoursf  itself,  repeated 
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^puiage^  not  prtp4r  ia  faave  been  delivered  to  a  mttUitude,  but 
cjse/sitW^»  md  only  applicable  to  those  disciples.  ^  Y^areih^ 
9ali  of  ike  earth.  Ye  are  the  iifhtof  thi  world.  JBieatedr  ire  ^e 
whem  mm  ehaU  reniie  jfou.'*  Whereas  a  multitude^,  or  any  pro* 
miscuons  assembly  of  men,,  could  only  lAve  properfy  becni  ad- 
dressed as  the  earth,  the  worid,  and  the  m^ji — from' whom  these 
ealis  of  the  earth— these  ilg:hts  of  the  i/fprld— these  cities;upon 
liills^these  candles  upon  candlesticks^  are  epntra-distingiiished/ 
.  A  contradisUnction  still  more  empfaatioilly  marked  in  St.  Luke's 
feport  of  the  substance  of  this  discourse,  who  has  it,  that  Jeeus 
*^  U/kdnp  hie  eyeeonmn  mnoi^hEB^  and  swd,  Bleued  he  TB  poor,  foir 
^omreUthehmg'domofGod.  BleuedareYR  that  hunger.  Biessedare 
YB  thai  weep." — ^Luke  vi.,  andso  on.  So  that  whatever  there,mifh( 
tw  to  be  envied  or  wished  for  in  this  beggarly,  hungry,  and 
finger-tnTth^tjue  blessedness,  'tis  evident  that  the  cake  was  not 
floadefor  us. 

The  whole  of  this  ''  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  as  it  is  falsely 
^called,  is  most  strictly  a  eon'cio  ad  clerum,  or,  Recourse  to  the 
clergy.  So  that  had  it  contained  the  finest  system  of  morals  that 
ever  was  in  tlip  world,  (and  I  say  nothing  against  the  morals,) 
those  morals  were  never  intended  nor  propos^  to  the  observance 
mnd  practice  of  mankind.  They  appertain  tijthe  eler_gp.  and  to 
the  clergy  only,  as  the  immediate  and  professecl  successors  to  the 
poor,  hungry,  and  weeping  discipleship  of  fhe  God  that,  was 
hanged. 

.  But  it  has  always  been  this  part  of  salvation,  which  the  clergy 
have  been  most  willing  to  make  over  to  any  body  that  would 
have  it ;  and  spite  of  the  most  exclusive  and  emphatic  appro* 
priation  of  it  to  themselves,  whioh  appears  in.the  te^i^^  .they, 
elap  it  under  their  arms,  and  off  with  it  to  the  hospitals,  and  tm 
cbarity-schools,  and  Uie  jails.  And  your  Bishop  of  London,  id 
rochet  of  silk  aiid  sleeves  of  lawn,  as  1  have  heard,  could  reason 
with  the  pariah  children  of  Whitechapel,  who  would  have  been 
whipiif  they  faad'nt  said,  "  Yee,  my  lord  "-^'*  0  yoii  lucky  dogs, 
don't  you  pity  tv,  who  shall  have  as  much  a'do  to  get  into 
heaven,  as  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  neeclk^  wbi^ 
you  are  almost  equipped  for  swimming  into  itl" 

'  O 'the  blessedness,  of  rags  and  righteousness,  of  grace  and; 
greaee.  And  O  the  wonderoiis  charity  of  the  clergir,  who  would 
send  ns  all  to  heaven  so  much  faster  than  they  wish  to  go  tbein- 
•selves!'  "    "' '  .-,•.,'[- 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  h'uihop  of  whom  we  read  in  ib^ 
Gospel,  that  let  the  sore-Legged  JLazarus  perish  ai'his  palaoa-. 
gjL^,  would  have  had  no  objection  to  have  sent  him  out  a  reli-; 
gibus  tract  or  so ;  but  as  for  any  tlung  to  eat,  it  woulfl  have  beea-. 
a  sin  to  keep  the  angel  v?^ting^  who  was  cpme  to  carry  t|^» 
beggar,  l^gs  and  all,  into  Abraham's  bosom.. 

.  80,'in  order  to  make  «#,  if  they  can,  staddiand  be  kiol^,  iurii, 
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our  ehe^kfty  chop  off  our  haxids,  pluck  out  oar  ^y^,  ^.  ^^h  ^^ 
eoa^  aitd  lend  'em  every  tbingri  nnd  give  'em  every  Ihipg", 
and  be  jast  as  obli|^n^  as  they  ihi;ik  tve  ought. to  be,  they 
have  pretended  that  this  preciotis  code  of  .  morals  for  beg^- 
gart,  slaves,  add  cowards,  wa^  for  tt#.  The  Devil  tiiank 
•em  for  their  Hindpess.  A^nd',  hi.  order  to  brjtk^  their  /errjf 
ateotmoMity  down  to -a  level  with  oar  ttriiterstabdings,  tbey 
have  aetqaliy  filteilMi  the  text  itself;  and  will  tell  us,  in  the  teeth 
of  our  ovrn  reading'  to  the  contrary,  that  this  **  Sermon  on  the 
IfbtfMTAiNv''  was  a  Sermon  on  a  M&uni. 

Now,  if  mountains  are  to  be  turned  into  mole-^bills,  and  mole- 
hills  into  mottntains,  just  lis  their  reverences  have  a  mfnd  to^omii 
it  kigh^  or  come  it  low  with  us,  there's  an  end,  you  kndw,  of  all 
criticism,  and  they  may  Oosp^l  um  to.  any  tune  they  please. . 

The  te^t  Expressly  if,  that  "  he  went  up  into  a  mounteunr  to. 
deliver  this  discourse;,  and  it  is  agpain  repeated^  that  ^*  ke  omm 
down  from  ike  mountain."  Apd  then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that 
the  ''^ gredtmuftkudei  Joihwed  Mm;''  that  r3>  qftet*  the  discourse 
was  finished. 

How  could  It  possibly  be  otherwise?  orhow6oaM  we  suppose 
that  the  great  multitudes  could  possibly  have  understood  it;  even 
if  it  had  beeb  delivered  in  their  hearing,  when^  by  St.  Paul  f 
nobody  understands  it  to  this  day  ? 

The  Scripture  ahme  is  the  sure  expositor  of  Scrpiture.  We 
should  "  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.**  Our  duty  is; 
to  *'  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  our  might,  and  lean  not  .to  out 
own  understanding." 

Vou  can  bear  me  witness,  my  brdthten,  hc(w  e^irely  I  have 
made  -this  the  rtrle  and  g:uide  qf  all  the  inteifp>etlitidna  f  liav« 
given  of  holy  writ;  I.  sweat  yriih  '*  tnutin^  In  the  Lord." 

Never  have  ye  beard,  pbr  wHl  jre  hear  any  pftachen  of  the 
Gospel,  who  treat  the  Gospel  with  so  mnch  respeci,  aitd  stand  to 
the  strict  letter  of  its  tiered  text  $6  .braTely,  so  CuthfoUy^,  Uld 
iOthroup^htUckandthin^nBldo.      .  * 

It  isn't,  Sira,  because  a  diiBeulty;  or  an  apparent  contradiction, 
may  present  itaelf  in  the  text  (for  i  contend  that  the  difllcolties 
^nd  contradictions  which  may  appear  are  only  i^erm^),  that  we 
are  to  ndse  objections  to  the  Gospel  on  that  account. 

The  Devil  a  bit  shall  any  body  catch  me  at  such  ifripiety; 

The  very  notion  of  rerelation,  implies  that  something  iy  to  b6 
repealed^  or  uncooered,  which  Wjb  pould  have  formed  no  notion  of, 
if  it  bad  not  beep  so  revealed.  And  surely,  Sirs,  U  is  tiot  beeaoae 
any  thing  that  is  thus  nneoifeted  and  revealed  may  uppemr 
ahatird  to  our  imag;in8itions,  and  revoltitig  to  our  reason,  that  we 
are  to  take  the  audadoos  liberty  of  shaping  and  moulding  it  to 
oor' imagination  or  our  re^sob. ' 

Nay,  these  very  apparent  absurdities,  and  nhreasonablenesses 
df  theGospel,  do  themselves  ioppfytbe  best  proof  1  knOw  tltet 
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llie  wkoh  niott  have  been  the  work  of  inspiration,  iiBca  they 
•erve  to  show  that  reason  was  never  consulted  in  the  business.   ' 

And  the  more  contradietory  and  monstrons  any  part  of-  the 
Ooqiel  may  seem  to  be,  the  more  of  a  pieoe  with  all  the  rest 
o»t; 

Let  me  say  rather  with  holy  David,  **  O  Lord,  thy  word  §kaii 
ho  a  Rghi  iMlo  my  feet  ^  and  a  imUern  to  my  path.**  And  though 
it  be  but  a  stable-lantern  with  a  farthine  rushlight  in  it,  I'll 
look  at  nothing  but  what  that  light  shall  shine  on. 

And  6ndidg liere,  in  this  blessed  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  that 
Jesus  preach^  this  Sermon  on  the  top  of  a  mountain;  and  finding 
ffom  the  chapter  immediately  preceding,  that  there  veaNy  was  a 
very  remarkable  mountain  indeed  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  moun- 
tain from  the  top  of  which  be  could  see  **  all  'the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them  in  a  moment  of  time ;"  I  make 
tK>  doubt  that  that,  and  none  other  than  tkaty  was-  the  very  iden- 
tical mountain  from  which  this  Sermon  was.  preached.  We  are 
not  to  make  mountains  where  we  find  -em  ready  made.  And  if, 
as  they  say,  this  Sermon  Was  delivered  '*  for  the  instruction  oithe 
whole  human  race^*'  then  was  there  a  peculiar  propriety  in  \U 
being  delivered  from  a  pulpit  of  such  a  height  as  admitted  of  his 
seeing  all  the  congregation.  And  this  literal  understanding  of 
the  text  is  in  beautiful  accordance  with  the  miracle  of  the 
**  great  multiiudee  whieh  followed  him  i'  which  consisting/ as  I 
dm  say  they  did,  of  the  whole  human  race,  must  have  been  ver^ 
•gveat  multitudes  indeed:  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  all  to 
be  bom  first,  as  you  and  I  were<  Aa  it  accords  with  the  miracle  of 
Jesus  coming  down  again  from  the  mountain,  which  bad  It  been 
bnt  a  mere  mount,  was  a  circumstance  no  more  worthy  to  have 
teen  BO  particularly  noticed  in  this  miraculous  history,  thAn  my 
IMsf^g  down  out  of  this  pulpit 

Bnt  we  are  expressly  instructed  that  he  came  down  a^ain  ftptk 
this  mountain,  which  was  exceeding  high ;  and  which  comings 
dawn  agmn  was  the  nfore  worthy  to  be  so  exprdssly  noted,  in  as 
iBUch  as  we 'Shall  byMind-bye  have  to  be  instructed  of  his  going 
vxj^'Mnewh^re,  from  which  be  never  got  down  again. 

When  we  are  dealing  wHh  miracles,  my  brethren,  we  should 
not  skip  over  any  of  them.  The  more  the  better ;  and  the  greater, 
ilie  more  oredtble*  Remember,  I  beseech  ye,  that  miraoles  can 
never  be  too  miraculous.  I  never  liked  your  mealy-mouthed 
miracle-mongers,  that  couldnH  give  us  a  rood  one,'  when  th^ 
^ere  about  it;  but  who,  calling  in  ibetr  Hercules  to  get^their 
waggon  out  of  the  mire,.ai^  for  lending  him  their  cartgroase  » 
who  set  the  Almighty  to  work,  but  are  afraid  thejob  should  be 
too  mocfa  for  hiin. 

Before  entering  on  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed,  after 
Muning  down  from  the  moifaCam,  I  think  it  necessaiy  to  shiHld 
^he  cmiracter  of  the  Leei,  or  Matthew  mentioned  in  this  Gospel, 
as  "  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  from  any  suspicion  of 
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iMViilff  ''>^A  concerned  id  ihe-^eUing*  up  0t  Ihespelh  Jfbicb  is 
called  Ihe  tpdlli  i)t  Gospel  aafprdtng.iQ  St.  Matlbew*     . 

ThiBoeed  not  be  more  effeotnaily  done,  ihMifaor4rerecrin^to 
ibc  li$i  o(  the  varioua  and  oootrtdictory  liHee  ibai  the^pcH  fan 
boroe»  before  its  final  settlement  and  soccession  to  oar  tiaiei, 
uiMlerihetille'wUehitM.U bean.    '. 

A  lale  learnt  Bisbep  of  London,  ''  now  with  te^s^"  asanwi 
;V4t)iatSt«Jlerom  neyet  makes  Ihj&Qospel  otMa(tthew  to  bate 
been  the  currtni  title  of  tbatOolpel. 

Jerom;  TJieodereti  Iremens*  Clemens  Alie^ndrinus,  Sosehiat, 
9md  cilherft,  f^irtongr  tbeFathers^Beausobre,  Jone^  SandiMs^R^r 
•nolds,  amoogr  the  most  renowned  of  modern  9iblical  sdiQiiriii^ 
aiijtbenticate  the  titles  of 

1,  The  Ooejlel  according  to  the  Hebrawsu       •  ' 
•    H*   :     »       .        .        .       .        Twelve  Apostles* 

9.       « Nasarenes. 

'    4,  f     .  .  Eaecatiles. 

5.        ....        .        Ebioniles. 

6 Egyptians* 

.    7.       .        .       .        *        .    Ceriethna.'  '. 

S Bartboioa[iew« . 

9.        .        .        I        .        .    Titian* 

10^      4        <  .        .    St.  Jannea^r 

IL      •        .         ....    St.  PeU^.    .  V 

1% St.Matlhew; 

to  wbich  I  can  add,  iie  Gotpei  accmlmgi^  ike  2Ui  ofSepiemiff  ; 
.wbieb  ia  St,  Matthew's  day»  and  Ibe  l%9|^>  aooordtn^.lo  Gad 
Jcnows  who;  botcertaiolar  never  iKas';ii:i(bq(9Mpel,aifteoidioflr  to 
-leaaon.  ''  ?%e  mKertak^yp^nemwttf^ janitor ^9$  io Jke^mtiar,^ 
fnysitbe  %best  anthorjlor  LoODld  ^ppe4l  H^iMsUiii  snbject^  the 
great  Jondi  *  " and  the  varhui  d^tMtkmiieimT^iinetkti^.kmdt 
tm:p/i$t^c0€mbm94M4Uvh^difi^€r^t4^^  .     /i\.:i 

' .  Bntk  that's  all  settled  n^w  yoo  know»  and wy  scowling  masfoh 
i>r  thfi  Holy  Ghost  shop,  are  cock.  sare.  Ih^U'a  iaspired^>  'Add 
aels'po0eUi«^  ocibey'H  4el  tbttr  Bm.Dv.9i/baAfym8mi»bM 
ine,  and  befyti^  and  befo<il  me.  till  ell  the/?  fiypta^maa?  *aad 
f<  ]>i(geses:'  ebouM  berimpoteel  to  saye  my  ff4>al«tioD,(0itlieir  as 
.seliolfir  «Amae«    Well  then,  wefne  '*  loiMigf  tmtKf  Jemm::  . 

"Aftd^mkem  h^  ,wMt  cjme  iiivn  frmm  M  meMbwu'*    be  sue 
pe^^T  w»^  »HPg.  to  bavus  iawHber  mirpMibU :  for  heve%  andtfaer  k 

fj^bebPl3v->-''  '-    •  ^^    •  '   •■•••' 

.,   M  JMofd,  4ksr0  44mf[e  iepsr  and  mrsk^^d  Um^'"    ^' Kmnhd 
dam  4t^  Ami>"  says  Mark.  ^  Feli  m  AJf/ecii/'  siiya  Lnke« 
..  I.:  H0W  cttme  the  leper  toknoVF  him  t 
8.  How  came  the  leper  to  worship,  and  kneel,  and  fhll  dowa 

4>rbi9t  '.  •    I  .    I  ,'•  •;.•.••,.•  • 

.  :«iftl4slbefl  of  Bel«lsf  *e  QadoQ^  paaS»  chsp.  ^r^tUpuii't  Dtfitme^ 
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S.  ^DW  canoo  the  leper  to  h^ve  guch  a  much.btter    ofinioa  of 
his  abHities  than  of  his  disposition?  ' 

4^  How  came  Jesqs  to  put  forth  his  hand,  when  he  should  havo 
kept  U  in  his  breeches  pocket  ! 
[   5.  How  came  Jesu^  to  touch  the  qian  ? 

p.  How  came  Jesus  to  tell  the  man  to  say  nothirfop  abput  it  1 

7.  How  can^e  we  to  knovy  any  thing  about  it,  if  thj9  man  (lid 
>s  he  was  told  ? 

8.  How  cam'e'Jesns  to  care  the  man  for  nothingf^  |tnd  Vbei| 
send  him  to  the  priest  to  pay  for  It  ? 

9.  How  came  Jesus  to  accept  to  himself  the  worship  tliat  wa^ 
due  to  God  only  ?  ..    1    . 

10  How  came  Jesus  and  the  priests  to  be  on  suSfiTterips  of 
nnderslandinor,  that  he  was  to  work  miracles,  and  they  to  be  paid 
for  them  ?  That  was,  he  to  have  Ihe  worship,  and  the^  to  haV.e  the 
money. 

J 1.  What  difference  could  it  make  to  tbe  patient,  whether  he 
paid  the  apprentice  or  the  master  for  his  core  ? 

112.  How  much  cbeapter  iitras'the  eure  than  he  lAi^ht  have'hM 
it  oTn  modern  quack.  When  he  bad  to  pay  to  the  pr iefit  a  mattier 
of  10/.  6«.  3e^.  Tor  thisTitUe  l)it  of  a  miracle?  That  is,  the  worth 
of  "^.two  ^ame-foWlj  two  hc-lai^bs,  an  ewe,  thrQe-tedth  1/0:^/1 
of  fine  flour,  (Which/  whatever  sort  of  d^atM  vfdS,  we  may  be 
fiore  .was  h^ood  deai'J ^nd  a  Jar  or  log  of  oil. 

'So,  ye  see,  it  was  not  without. reason  that  the  leper  had  his 
doubts  as  to  Jesu^'s  dispositton  to, do  him  a  kindness.  He  could, 
ft  he  4couldf  to  he  sore ;  %tft  had  the  leper  been  a  poor  man,  he 
bad  hetter  died  of  bis  complaint,  than  fun  up  suph  a  bill  with  the 
doetor.    And, 

J3.  How.  comes  itibat  this  miracle  of  (urioi^  the  leper,  which 
IB  the  first  miracle  Which  Matthew's  Gospel  .djMipctly  relates  of 
Christ,  is  precisely  in  the  same  arrac^gfeaient,  the  .^an^e  piiraele. 
wbieh  the  Bhagavat  Pourana  relates  of  Chri^I^Oj  ^he  tSod  01 
India,  recorded  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  yeai^  b^fofe  the 
Ckrutian  Christ  is  pretended  to  have  existed  ? 

These  are  thirteen  questions,  which  a  man  roi^  ^k ;  ^pd  yet 
ifon'd  not  .find  a  Christian  minister  ^ny  wher^,  .wlu>  wquld  not 
fun  away  from  you  as  if  the  devil  was  running  afrer  hiin,  if  you 
were  io  cry  "  Stop  there^  your  reverence,  and  clear  tbjQ  witter  up 
A  little  bit.** 

They  have  hideed  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  Qod  Alvoigbty 
the  fair-play  challenge — "  Come  iio«r>  and,  let  ^s  re/fspn  to^etter, 
^t  let  a  man  .but  call  on  the/n.to  reason  with  hivi^.thoy^d^sopoi- 
let  him  know  that  they!d  see  bim  diimned  first. 

'We  talk  of  the  dartc  age  of  popery,  ^nd  of  popish  ptie^ifX^Pt* 
^huttiiig  the  gates  of  knowledge  on  mankind.  But  ^houla  a  (nan 
venture  to  ask  a  question,  on  which  he  mjght  beiieve  hisV>\^l 
^lepended,  of  any  Protestant  preacher,  he'd  soon  find  what  sort  of 
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dfates  would  be  shut  on  him.  There  are  344  naila  ia  a  g%ie 
which  I  know  at  Oakham.  Well,  the  first  miracle  which  Jeaii» 
had  performed,  were  performed  to  serve  a  priest:  the  next  which 
he  tried  at,  was  to  serve  a  soldier.  The  church  and  the  aitoy, 
you  know,  take  care  to  be  served  first.  In  this  affair  the  eenta- 
rion*s  servant,  who  lay  at  home  "  sink  of  the  palsjf^  grievomsijf 
tormented''  seems  to  have  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  miracle, 
as  the  miracle  had  to  do  with  him.  He  was  never  consulted 
about  it;  but  by  the  drollest  setting  of  the  saddle  on  the  wrong 
horse  that  ever  was,  the  condition  of  his  cure  was  made  to  depend 
on  his  master's  believing,  so  that  one  of  them  was  to  have  the 
faith,  and  the  other  the  salvation. 

The  cifptain,  and  the  what-dye-call'-him,  bandy  compli- 
ments with  each  other,  on  their  respective  degrees  of  authority, 
with  this  advantage  on  the  captain's  side,  that  the  miracle- 
monger,  who  confesses  that  he  ''  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head," 
thought  that  a  good  opportunity  for  getting  his  head  into  the 
captain's  quarters.  "  I  will  come  and  heal  him,**  says  Jesus;  the 
devil  doubt  ye,  says  the  captain.  But  I'll  take  care  ye  don't 
qome  into  my  house.  If  the  powers  of  nature  are  under  your 
authority,  they  will  obey  you  as  my  servants  obey  me.  The 
ftord  Sir,  the  word  of  command  will  do,  ''  rear  rank,  take 
OPEN  order  !  MARCH !  or  you'll  never  catch  my  man  marching 
in  your  regiment."  When  Jesus  heard  it,  he  marvelled,  and 
making  the  best  excuse  he  could  for  the  mortification  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  said  to  them  that  followed,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  f 
have  not  found  so  gre^t  impudence,  no,  not  in  Israel.'*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ayculuay,  and  not  xurrif,  is  the  proper  Greek 
work  in  this  text ;  and  not  faith,  but  impudence  is  the  literal 
rendering  of  that  word.  . 

The  contradiction  between  Matthew  and  Luke's  telling  of  the 
story  is  ludicrously  striking.  Matthew  has  it,  that  the  centurion 
came  unto  Jesus;  Luke,  that  he  sent  unto  him.  Matthew,,  that  he 
wished  Jesus  not  to  come  ;  Luke,  that  he  sent  beseeching  htm 
that  he  would  come. 

If,  however,  this  critical  emendation  be  rejected,  and  faith  be 
to  stand  its  ground,  it  must  evidently  be  understood  ironlcaily,  as 
implying  no/aiM  a/ a//;  for  certainly  the  centurion  had  none; 
and,  as  Jesus  had  too  gcod  reason  to  know,  very  little  hospitality. 

The  captain  was  too  genteel  to  have  any  faith;  and  too  York 
to  snifer  Jesus  and  his  vagabonds  to  come  on  his  premises.  He 
smelt  the  basket^  and  it  was  no  go. 

So  our  blessed  Saviour  was  fain  to  put  himself  to  lodge  upon 
Mrs.  Fish,  a  distant  relation,  that  teas  his  man  Peter's  wife's 
mother,  who,  as  she  happened  to  be  laid  up  with  a  fever,  could 
not  turn  him  out,  nor  play  him  off  the  card  the  captain  had 
dealt  him,  by  insisting  on  having  the  cure  performed  at  the 
least  possible  expense. 
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He  came  ^'  and  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  iefl  her;  'and 
^he  aroee  and  tninhiered  unto  them/*  Minutered,ihht  is,  as 'We 
have  before  seen,  served  up  a  dinner,  -  And  pray  observe  ''  mniM- 
%tred  unto  them  ;*"  not  unto  him  merely,  bul'uDto  them.  For  here 
was  not  only  the  Doctor  to  be  entertRtaed,  but  the  whole  hirngry 
gangp  of  his  followers  were  to  have  a  finger  in  tiie  old  woman's 
pie. 

Captain  Yorh,  yon  see,  -had  been  up  to  this  scheme,  and  had 
.come  it  with  a  ^rt  of  No!  no  !  Doctor  Jesus.  If  you  please,  VU 
tahe  the  medicine  home  in  my  pochet :  you've  only  to  give  me  the 
directions;  but  no  touch.  Vou  touch,  me  no  touch. -  Doctor 
ToucKem.  But  poor  Mrs.  Fish  was  cut  for  the  simples ;  an<^ 
instead  efa  sixpenny-box  of  pills,  or  a  saline  draught  that  would 
liave  done  her  quite  as  much  good,  she  had  to  feed  a  regiment. 

The  tale  continues — fFhen  the  even  was  come,  they  drought  unto 
km  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils ;  and  he  cast  out  0ie  spirits 
with  his  word,  and  heaied  all  that  were  sich. 

Alas !  .so  sick  a  state  of  brain  sita  on  the  believing  idiots  ef 
salvation,  that  though  the  trick  and  villainy  of  it  were  declared, 
avowed,  acknowledged,  and  set  before  their  eyes  in  characters  as 
liuge  as  the  Monument  of  London,  they  wouldn't  see  it 

By  this  ri^ht  hand.  Sirs,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  powers  of 
iMiman  imagination  could  Imagine  a  tale  so  monstrous^  a  lie  so 
glaring,  or  a  conceit  so  mad  as  that  it  would  not  have  done  well 
enough  for  gospeL 

V\{  pit  them  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  his  Lamp,  of  Cinderella 
and  the  Glass*Slipper,  or  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Jack  the  Giant-Kiiler,  or  of  the  Death  and  Burial  of  Pe(jr 
Cock-Robin;  and  undertake  to  prove  that  either  of  those  stories  is 
quite  as  probable,  and  a  great  deal  belter  told,  than  the  history  of 
poor  cock — fi  cough). 

Is  there  now  a  believer  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world,  who  has 
ever  shown  so  much  fair  play  to  his  own  wits,  as  when  he  has 
readj  ''svheu  the  even  was  come,'*  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  God 
Almighty  now,  what  evening?  After  what  day's  business? 
When?  where?  how?  why  in  the  evening?  "They  brought 
smto  him  many  that  Vfere  possessed  with  devils"'  The  devil  they 
did ;  and  why  must  the*  devils  be  brought  unto  him  ?  And  wh^ 
bring  the  devils  there  ?  And  who  in  the  devil's  name  wore  the 
devils  ?  And  what  sort  of  folks  were  they  viho  had  the  devils  in 
ihem  ?  And  were  the  devils  in  their  brains.  Or  running  up  and 
ikiwn  their — ^coughing.)  , 

''  And  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word"    Did  he  ?  and, 

What  occasion  for  a  word  about  it  ?  and    • 

Why  his  particular  irorrf?  and 

How  came  the  devils  to  know  the  weid  they  were  tp  go  out 
atl  and    . 

tl^hat  was  the  word  ? 

3  A  2 
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Wfts  it— OpeA  iSestoe  ? 

Was  it— Ephatlia  ? 

WaJB  it— Talitha  CurtiJ  ? 

Was  it^Shem  Hcmephoresh  ? 

Was  it— Abracadabra  I 

Was  It— Hi  Presto? 

Was  it— Cock-o-lorum  ? 

Was  it— A  Dose  of  Glaiiber's  Salts  1 

And  *'  he  healed  afi  that  were  sick** — voerra;  tou?  xft)e«fc  txvnkf-^ 
Wl1  tfaat  were  poorly  is  the  text,  not  quite  so  bad  aS  ek^. 

And  i^pet'imtm,  ag^in^  fac  docidred  them  h  the  word ;  and  Wlia^ 
^er  was  the  matter  with  them,  why  was  it  neeestery  that  fhey 
^ahoald  be  brought  to  him  ? 

Why  not  send  them  their  cores  by  message,  in  the  way  tlte 
kildier  got  his,  and  trust  'em  for  the  payment  ?  and. 

Where  was  it  that  they  were  brought  to  ? 

Now,  Sirs,  let  us  abjure  our  reason  altogetncfr,  reniyutate  tbb 
^culty  of  connecting  one  idea  with  another,  and  be  the  t^est 
'fools  that  folly  itself  can  make  us*;  and  I  admit,  that  nothinj^dm 
be  more  solemn,  more  sacred,  more  serious^and  I  dare-sayiioShilfi;' 
more  easily  admitting  of  a  cairn  and  philosophical  and  digniited 
'explanation  into  a  perfect  compiktibility  wfth  the  dictate  of 
^eniigktened  reason,  than  the  sacred  words  which  1  hate  tead  firote 
this  most  blessed  Gospel. 

**F.or  ever,  0  Lord,  thy  tcord  is  trvth,  in  heaven.** 

But  if  it  is? 

The  tale  we've  got  on  earth  reads  so  damnably  like  a  leaf  otit 
of  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  the  adventures  of  a  rascal  that  n^as 
hanged  for  swindling  just  at  tbe  place  where  be  turns  qoaclc*- 
doctor,  persuades  an  old  woman  that  he  ean  cure  diseases  with  lii 
touch,  contrives  to  get  his  beef  and  mntton  at  her  expense,  and 
then  very  mtefolly  whistles  up  the  rest  of  the  gang,  turns 
Mother  f^sn  and  fish  and  all  into  the  streets,  and  sets  up  Us 
pestle  and  mortar,  with  ''  Dr.  GiitfBLET,  S^jrgison,  ApOthe^ 
4PARY,  AND  Man-midwife"  over  her  shop ;  that  ttally,  if  God 
Almighty  did  not  mean. his  Gospel  for  a  hoax,  the  sia of  our 
infidelity  must  lie  at  hb  door,  for  hot  letting  us  know  Vhat  He 
&'(fmean. 

But,  mark  ye,  what  a  comfortable  taho  for  ottr  infldef  Con- 
sciences,, the  Gospel  itself  sticks  upon  this  precious  bit  of  thau- 
matdrgy!  And  why  shouldn't  v^,  my  brethren,  dra^  comfbk 
from  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  'em. 

And  because  ^ey  choosie  to  be  such  fools  ais  to  li^lievd  these 
things  themselves,  with  most  intolerant  and  audacious  falsehood 
will  they  give  the  lie  to  their  oiwn  Gospel,  fly  in  the  teeth  bt  its 
itfoiit  express  statements,  and  insistent  that  it  waBwrifCentbat 
it  might  be  believed:  where  the  text  has  it  here,  and  twititg'ge^ 


timiM  rep^i^^^  tbftt  it  was^  writteo  ihat  it  might  b9  f^{/iikd; 
tb^t  18,  it  waai  writ^o,  to  be  brought  iatq  the  story^^  ^d  to  ai^ke 
up  a  gfood  one. 
Tfa^  Qospel  was  written,  and  the  stories  it  coDtains  drayrii  ap, 

'  -'  of '/.Mfi 


DOt  ia  any  respect  to  real  occurrences,  but  in  fulfilment  i 
wion  ^Ucamy  the  son  of  ^mos,  which' he  saw  ooncerning  Judah, 
mnd  Jerwqiem,  in  the  days  ef  Uzziajk^  Jotham,  Ahaz,  und  Hezehia)^ 
kings  of  Judah** 

And  there  you  see  you  have  a  clear  explanation  of  the  w^oj^ 
mattes,  it  was  all  got  up  in  a  vmon — ^it  was  dreamed — Isaiah  the 
son  of  Amoz  dreamed-ra  dream  ^ho\xX—(^Go^  \nows  wha^  i(  waff 
aj^ut) — find  60  somebody  told  a  story  that  was  all  about  the 
4ljream. 

The  part  of  the  dream  in  the  passage  referred  to  is  ip  the  93rd 
of  Isaiah,  4th  verse — *'  Surely  he  hath  tome  our  griefs,  and  caxriei 
0ur  sorrows;*  which  the  Evangelist  paraphrases,  ''Himself  tooi 
m%r  infirwijiti^Sf  a^d  hare  our  sicknesses*  *  Where  you  see  at  once, 
(and  rtn  sure  you're  stone-blind  if  you  can*t  sea,)  that  any  XH^bI 
Understandii:^  of  ^bese  injir^kles  and  sicknesses^  and  iedevilmpifs, . 
IS  sheer'out  of  the  world  of  conceivability :  for  it  turns  but  tha^ 
Doctor  Jesus,  instead  of  possessing  any  miraculous  skiirin  curjqg 
4isea.ses,  had  no  l)etter  way  of  treating  them  than  catching  them 
himself.  And  if  there's  a  word  of  literal  truth  in  the  Gospel,  aye  1 
or  of  any  sort  of  truth  in  it,  Hw^  he  that  had  the  devils  in  him ; 
and  the  fever,  and  |the  palsy,  and  the  dropsy,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  bad  complaipts,  ^hich  gave  him  reason  enough  togue^  that 
we  &ho.ul4  surely  say^ur^to  Km^  Pkyskiqf^i^l  ihyite\f. — Liike  iv.  23^ 

Monstrous  as  tljis  sense  is,  it  really  is  tne  best  sense  that  can  be,' 
fairly  put  oh  this  monstrous  story :  where  you  see  with  your,  owp, 
eyes  that  this  Gospel  has  been  written  (writtyn  yheneyer  it. 
might  Have  been)  in  conformity  to  the  cooceiU  of  those  barbarouii! 
Christian  ourang-outangs^  who  really  believed  that  diseases  coula 
be  cured  by  transmission  frpm  one  person  to  another ;  and  who 
were  wont  to  pollute  the  tender  and  v^bolesome  flesh  of  childneq^^ 
(4r6p'a  persuasion  that  by  infjSQtio^thpm  they  could  nelieye  fhepi?. 
selves*  *  .     .   .      ; 

And  this  notion,  wild  a§  it  is,  insanely  tpild,  1  ^n^it,  is  npj' 
merely  in  thjs  passage  ^opo^itiv^ly  asserted^  but  is  through  evef;^ 
Qn^  of  ^he,3e  miraculons  cures  s^lways  )cept  in  yiew,  az^d  made  the 
lej^ding  anj^  cbf^rac^eristic  idea.  There  was  alwayp  jtg  be  some 
iQUcbifig  j»nd  contact,  sqpfy^  palmistry  dabbling;  of  finger^,  ^n^ 
j'p^ta-ROsiiipja  between  the  scabby,  n;iapgy>  or  lejjrpif?  patienM^ 
%J1(4  tjiegood-natureii  Jesps,  when  he  cametpinqcul^tie  "|iifSJjejf 
with  their  infirmities,  and  tp  bftre  theif  sicknes^s.^'       '      , 

Luke  has  it  not  merely  that  he  touched  ihe  phj  wojpani,  Mt 
that  he  stood  over  her,  and  rebuked  the  fevep^  chap.  }y'.  $Q^ 
O  ^bfit  a  spj)li|})e  idea  !  '**  Oei  out  |/o^  nqugity  fevpr  y^u;  fchat 
f^g  fpeau  iy  pfoguia^  ihe  pqot  old  laiy  m  damntfUy  f  ffcf  qU  I 
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iisiyy  So  the  fever  Dot  likiDg  to  be  blackguarded  at  that  rate 
went  out  of  the  woman— it  was  evidently  not  a  very  obstinate 
fever. 

But  we  are  not  to  think,  my  brethren,  (when  once  we  take 
the  Scripture  for  our  guide)  that  inanimate  things/such  as  feven, 
winds,  seas,  and  trees,  are  destitute  of  moraf  sensibility,  and  have 
no  feelings.  Par,  fttr,  to  the  contrary;  for  when  Jesus  used  this 
sort  of  language  to  the  fever,  the  fever  was  so  deeply  afl&cted,  that 
it  ran  awi^. 

When  he  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  seas,  and  said  unto  them, 
Peace,  be  ttitl^  I  say;  the  winds  and  the  seas  were  so  frightened, 
that  immediately  there  was  a  great  calm.  But  the  worst  ont 
is^  that  when  he  cunt  and  blasted  the  6g-tree,  the  poor  little  fig* 
tree  took  his  rough  iangtiage  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  died  of  a 
broken  heart.    It  did  indeed. 

Aud  Ihis  rs  the  fly 

That  saw  it  d\e^(preletidi}ig  to  cMicM  ajtf) . 

Rtethinks^  1  hear  the  Son  of  God  venting  his  majestic  rage  on 
the  poor  fig-tree.  "  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  eoer. — 
Mark  xi.  14. 

O  show  me  foYYV  in  all  thy  registers,  a  foTly  second  to  this. 

The  Son  of  God  blasling'the  fig-tree.    The  everlastingly  be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  fall  of  grace  and  truth. 
*  So  fond  of  figs,  as  to  curse  and  blast  on  being  disappointed  of 
them  :  so  sweet  a  tooth  in  so  foul  a  mouth. 

And  here.  Christians,  is  your  teacher  sent  from  Goif— a  cur&ing 
and  blasting  teaeher  sent  from  God !  Infinite  Wisdom  scolding  the 
winds,  rebuking  fevers,  and  persecuting  pigs.  God,  if  thou  hast 
ever' given  the  faculty  of  reason  to  mankind,  take  it  away  again, 
they've  got  the  Gospel,  and  reason  is  superfluous.  Reason  is  tlie 
attribute  of  the  brutes,  that  have  twice  as  many  legs  and  twice 
the  understanding  of  a  Christian. 

'  They  cannot  get  over  this  notion  of  transferring,  Sirs ;  they 
(«nnot  pretend  that  il  isn't  the  true  sense  and  purport  of  the  text, 
or  accuse  us  of  conjuring  it  up,  to  throw  an  air  of  absurdity  over 
their  gospel  that  doesn*t  essentially  belong  to  it.  For  not  only 
is  this  horrid  conceit  of  making-over  of  transmission,  transfasion, 
fransinjection,  and  substitution  of  the  person  of  one  for  the 
person  of  another^  the  leading  idea  fn  every  one  of  these  miracu- 
lous cures ;  but  it  is  the  leading  idea,  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
whole  Gospel-Dispensation,  the  most  immoral  and  wicked 
system  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  '*  Go  it  my  boys — sha  away 
as  fast  as  you  may  stn — lie  like  a  parson — ^trick  like  a  lawyer — 
cheat  like  a  Quaker — cut  throats  like  a  soldier."  There's  your 
scape-goat  Jesus.  "And  the  Lord  bath  laid  upon  him  the 
Iniquity  of  us  all.'* 

*<  He  was  wounded  for  our  iniquities,  and  bruised  for  our  trans- 
gressions^; the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him:^we'vc 
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only  to  ran  up  the  bill|  and  the  good  landlord  will  take  it  out  in 
black  puddings. 

Eternal  gods  and  everlasliDg  goddeues. 
Almighty  Jote  and  Juno. 

Thou  first  and  greatest  God,  by  gods  adored^  why  gave  ye  up 
the  sceptre  of  the  sky  into  the  hands  of  these  Galilean  gods — 
these  transfnsers  from  one  to  t'other — these  makers-over  of  com- 
modities for  sinning—these  melters-down  of  sterling  virtue,  and 
stampers  of  base  metal — ^these  Jew-gods-^these  swindles  of 
salvation. 

I  challenge  the  faculties  of  man  to  name  me  any  thing  that 
ever  was  on  earth  besides  so  wicked  as  the  Gospel. 

Wonder  we  then,  Sirs,  that  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  this, 
Gospel,  who  pocket  their  vast  revenues  at  the  gulled  people's, 
cost,  should  be  ashamed  of  their  gospel :  yes.  Sirs,  ashamed  of  it — 
they  are  ashamed  of  it. 

And  with  all  their  vaunting,  where  (hemselves  only  may  be 
heard,  you  see  them  struck  as  dumb  as  posts  in  the  presence  of  ao 
infidel,  who  armed  only  in  the  panoply  of  innocence,  and  relying 
only  on  his  own  strength,  is  ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  confute 
their  fallacies,  confront  their  (oily,  and  confound  their  falsehood. 

Their  missionaries,  their  Christian  Instruction  Society  men, 
yes,  their  reverend  Home  missionaries,  whose  professed  avocation 
and  engagement  is,  as  they  say,  *'  to  visit  all  the  dark  and 
benighted  parts  of  this  metropolis,  and  to  encounter  Satan  in  hia 
strong  holds,  have  never  yet  had  courage  to  look  Satan  in  tbe 
face :  some  of 'em^  indeed,  have  ventured  to  push  their  little  bits  of 
dirty  papers  towards  the  mouth  of  our  strong  holds  ;  and  others 
have  even  ventured  to  try  their  powers  of  argument  with  one  of 
our  cubsy  tbe  little  devil  there,  when  tbe  old  one  was  out  of  the 
way  ;  and,  like  the  disinterested  and  tender-hearted  wolf  in  tbe 
apologue,  have  been  playing  it  off  with  them. 

'Pan  my  wordy  my  pretty  kid,  it  hrmgM  teare  into  my  eyes  to  see 
you  standing  on  tke  top  of  that  there  shed ;  your  father  is 'bringing 
your  soul  into  perdition  as  fast  as  he  can  bring  it.  O  what  a  pity 
*tis  that  such  a  young  and  tender  soul  as  yours  should— O  Lord ! 
O  Lord  !  O  Lord  I 

Don't  afflict  yourself  so  mucky  says  the  kid,  /  overhear  tkefooi 
of  a  friend  coming  this  way,  then  good-byy  Master  Alfred.  !Not 
the  thief  from  the  presence  of  an  officer — not  the  rat  out  of  the 
pantry  when  the  cat's  coming — ^not  the  dirty  water  out  of  a  burst-* 
ing  cistern,  runs  off  so  fast  as  the  boy-converting  and  child-con*^ 
vincing  propagators  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Jesus,  and  forbid  them  not, ' 
for  such  M  the  kingdom  of  heaven'*  And  1  s'pose  it  is ;  for  never  has 
there  been  a  single  instance  of  any  one  individual  of  the  human 
race,  who  became  a  man  first,  and  became  a  Christian  afterwards. 
If  religion  be  not  put  in  our  way  before  weve  done  with  th^ 
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nurse,  we  shall  never jstumblc on  it  afl^r  we've  had  de^Iipg^s  wit^ 
the  bikfber. 

And  hence  do  these  propagandists  deal  only  in  slander,  vito* 
peration,  and  caleiffiny ;  and  d^at  dhlytn  tflni  npoogrnarantee  that 
the  persons  they  asperse  shall  never  bo  vindicated  nor  be  heard > 
either  by  others  ot  themselves,  m  their  own  jnst  defence^ 

They  bring  their  raitir^  accusations  against  me^Bod  heap  sach 
grievous  crimrnations,  that  Were  the  hundredth  part  of  them  bui 
eharg^ed  with  probability  of  circumstance,  the  weig:bt  might 
sink  a  navV. 

1  appear^  or  His  but  rOmoured  that  I  shall  appear,  allvCf,  with 
not  any  unsound  part  for  them  to  peck  at,  and  the  erotts  are 
scared  back  a^in  to  their  rascal  rookeries,  where  they  may  cam 
in  concert  to  the  tune  of  '*  God  forbid  thcU  we  sJiould  listemlQ 
«ny  thing  an  infidel  could  say,**  It  can  never  he  nuffered  thai 
any.  body  should  be  heard  in  the  OHsembly  who  doesn't  believe 
tn  the  Holp  Scripture^,  J  eanU  sit  herCy  and  hear  blasphemm^ 
God  forbid  that  we  should  hear  any  thing,  L^t  caw  to  th^ 
Father,  caw  to  the  Son,  and  cat^  to  the  Hcly  Ghost. 

Enough,  1  hope. 

DCLENDI    EST    CaRTHAQOL 


THmTY-ElOHTH  DISCOURSE, 

0»  Eqnanifnity. 

Being*  the  last  delivered  in  the  Areopagus,  on  SuAday,  ^d<^ 
24t1],  1827.  Ry  the  Rev.  RoBsaT  Taylor,  B.  A.  QrMorof  ih# 
Society. 

MitN  aud  Bretrrkm — Industry,  temperance,  pnTdtn^e,  and 
mhemetnnoertae  the  motfal  qualHiet  which  each  of  them  (as  we 
have  in  so  many  distinctive  discourses  aeen)  nfituratly  conduce  to 
pro6pertty ;  mi  aH  of  them  by  a  happy  Jtmelron  in  any  one  man 
ooncomi^  he  eannot  fi^il  of  ttid  best  ehanee,  at  l^ast  that  human- 
energies  caa  Msure,  of  ke^  a  happy  and  a  pro^ercrtts  man. 

Bat.tbe-titBl  dinQoe  i^  (ar'froin  cerlaiiHy.  The  most  felicftons 
concurrence  of  all  the  g^ood  qualities  we  can  suppose,  is  ^grnaran-^ 
t«e1brlM>aMol«leaeiiifaiioeef  f^ro^j^itf.  lfhy,thete  ^  men 
t^  ^om^hy  avftvDgfe  AKta)it9r,ft  teelo^  hs  if  their  gtod  quiaHiea 
tiMtoitolveit  had  bnly  eoitepwed  to  make  their  lot  hi  Irfe  -all  the 
MEoiwv  Attd  aeDe  the  bettier,  as  tf  ilH^ir  vtfy  f  iilues  had  served 
biHa»hblytMlaf»toiheift.  . 

And  hence,  to  heedlessly  caUHilafirtg'  or  hastify  eonc^toSing* 
iqtMlav  ^>^  ^  dettrmitiaii^  'c^  ^^Mlment,  ec^fntttly  iei  wfance 
wkll  iMBOQ  kndtvrlh  virtue,  "Whieh  is  tiolhitig  ^lve%ut  reasor^^ 
ni^pearths:  in  lax^iiwia. 
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VVho-bas  not  seal,  or  uihf  not  avery  dA>'  aeeAoc  miiAt  not  btm- 
$eir  rtiu  the  chance  of  beings  icuitead  of  the  liapp^  man  xdhom  his 
^ood  qualities  should  have  crowned  witb  merU^  success,  Uie. 
victim'  of  his  virtues,  the  sacriSce,,  the  sufiTerei ,  ruined  fot  luiy 
Chiu^  in  the  world  but  havts^  deserved  to  ha  scu  Aiid,  after  ail 
his  uidustry,  ten^erance*  prudencei,  and  perseverance,  wi  lb  nu 
good  qnaliiy  wanting,  and  no  had  on*  exi$tui|;i  with  tb»  pure^ 
of  moiives,  and  the  best  of  conduct,  like  Cato  in  Utica,  "  be&Qti 
with  ills,  and  covered  with  misfortunaa**' 

At  such  a  sig-ht  (and  sure  His  vain  ^  s^y  the  picture  is  toa 
heavily  drawn)  the  moral  science,  were  it  oat  indeed  the  best, 
as  it  is  the  most  usafut  to  man,  mi^fai  weU  be  desperate  ol  its 
counsels,  and  ^vc  up  the  steerage  of  human  conduct.  At  such, 
a  sight,  the  viototiir  man  seems  to  take  up  the  best  of  the  aigu- 
nient,  and  to  have  reason  on  bis  sida>ia  taunting  the  apparent 
impoleiice  of  virtua. 

•«  T»U  not  of  honesty  I 
Mon  Bhould  he  trke,  for  hoD««ty*s  a  fool," 

And  the  religimi^  man,  in  Iha  pbrase  of  bis  fftaattaisa,  liMla 
himtieif  tpi«pted  to  denbt  the  everruiingr  providance,  wfaicfa  aiUiar 
with  a  reafioo  or  witboai  one,  I  don't  know  wliicfa^  his  fbilh  pro<» 
(H>unds  to  binu 

••  Hii  lUe  to  MtMeA,  Mi  •eresemttftat 
SetriMfi  heavHi  itself,  till  ««h»  lOKgeilftn  rot€^ 
Thai  vice  should  triumph,  \iiiuu  vien  otM>y, 
Hence  sp/otig  the  doiibl  oT  providence's  swj^y. 
Ilia  lH>f}e«  no  WH^re  e  eerKiiii  |»ro»pect  bt)tst,' 
And  ai:  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  loht.*' 

Yet,  even  iti  this  dtfetnma,  the  noble  science  of  moraljity  fias^ 
resonrccs  which  vibe  cannot  conceive,  nor  superstition  acquire: 
it  points  to  a  discipiine  which  shall  give  a  good  man  ibo  advan% 
tag-e  still. 

There  is  ft  remediat  sentiment,  and  an  acquirable  diathesis  or 
state  of  mrnd,  tbe  wibfed  result  ©f  a  physical  as  w^lF  as  a  roonal 
eeonomy;  which  wilt  ensure  to  men  the  best  of  the  worst  plJfi:ht; 
ynd  make  their  state^  whatever  It  bo,  '^for  happy,  thoug^b  but 
ill— for  il!,iiotworsi^i(  Ibey  procure  not  to  themselves,  more. 
wot?.'"  '  ■  ' 

This  it  Will  assuredly  do  for  men,  even  of  ll:e  mostXeeblo  and 
irritable  TWr\'t)Us  constittrtton,  tiioug'h  it  should  not  be  quiCa  sd^ 
extensively  b^eflcial  as  the'  absolute  stoicism  of  tbe  ancient! 
Roman,  vnio  conid  so  snbdiie  himself  and  all  his  nature^s  weak* 
ncsses,  as  to  ex"chgitm— ^»  Major  sum*  qnam  cuJ  possit  forlun^  no-» 
cert" — t  am  prater  than  avy  man  whant  fortune  tan  injure. 

What  that  most  excelifetit  remedial  sentiment  is,  its  exact  pro- 
priety and  fitness  la  the  condition  6f  a  man — how  we  may  ac^iro 
it  if  xvc  imvc  it  not,  and  wond^iftrtly  increase  it  if  w^  have  it,  is 
now  in  rcgalat  ^sequence  emergent  on  our  slud^'. 
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That  remedial  seDtiment  ii  eqtianimit^:  a  word  whiefa,  fronr 
its  derivation  from  the  LaUn— eequus  ammus,  an  equal  or  even 
mind — is  descriptive  of  a  physical  condition  of  the  human  machine, 
which  however  desirable  in  itself,  like  the  condition  of  health, 
no  man  can  make  sure  of  by  any  cantion  or  exertions  6f  his  own. 
He  who  has  it,  has  it  without  merit ;  and  he  who  has  it  not,  is 
to  be  pitied,  not  blamed :  he  is  the  object  of  compassion,  not  of 
censore. 

But  when  such  a  desirable  evenness  of  mind  is  sought  after, 
and  pursued  by  moral  culture  upon  moral  considerations,  and 
upon  the  mind's  conviction  of  its  propriety  and  fitness,  aided  and 
seconded  as  the  moral  culture  should  be  with  all  physical  asrist- 
ance,  it  becomes  strictly  and  properly  a  moral  sentiment 

He  who  lays  himself  out  to  this  study,  and  exercises  a  disci- 
pline over  himself,  physicking^  at  once  both  his  body  and  mind 
with  a  view  to  the  attaining  it,  even  though  he  should  never  en- 
tirely succeed,  nor  come  up  to  that  full  mastery  of  his  feelings, 
which  men  may  boast  of  who  never  had  such  an  irritable  consti- 
tution as  his  to  deal  with,  is  really  a  very  wise  and  good  man; 
he  makes  the  best  of  the  bad  bargain,  which,  without  his  con- 
sent, his  fate  has  made  for  him  ;  he  has  nothing  to  reproach  him- 
self for,  nothing  for  which  he  can  be  reproached  by  others  ;  and 
will  unquestionably  reap  an  adequate  frait  and  reward  of  that 
mental  discipline.  He  will  render  his  mind  more  calm  ani  equal 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  he  will  make  the  best  of  it, 
such  as  it  is.  Virtue  can  do  no  more,  and  philosophy  will  desire 
no  more. 

Equanimity,  upon  these  humble  but  sufficient  grounds,  conai- 
dered  ^  a  moral  sentiment  fit  and  proper  to  be  cultivated  by 
every  man,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  excellent  virtue  of 
moral  fortitude  (which,  at  an  early  period  of  this  course,  we 
fully  treated) :  in  that,  fortitude  is  called  into  action,  chiefly  upon 
great  occasions,  in  mighty  enterprises,  or  in  grievous  suflbrings ; 
whereas  a  man  has  occasion  for  equanimity  at  all  times.  Many 
a  man,  whose  constitution  has  supplied  him  with  energiea  of 
nerve  and  enthusiasm  of  sentiment,  enough  to  make  him  a  hero  or 
a  martyr,  has  been  found  grievously  deficient  of  that  calmer  virtue 
that  makes  a  philosopher. 

The  sentiments  are  in  some  degree  heterogeneous,  and  cannot 
exist  together  in  the  perfection  of  each  of  them  in  one  and  the 
same  person:  as  is  exemplified  in  innumerable  instances  of  very 
brave  and  stout-hearted  men,  whose  valour  and  fortitude  were 
never  found  in  the  back  ground  when  honour  called  them  to  the 
front  of  danger ;  yet,  losing  all  possession  of  themselves,  and  sur- 
rendering all  their  tranquillity  of  mind  to  the  insidious  hostility  of 
petty  annoyances,  vexations,  and  persecutions,  which  needed  not 
one  half  of  their  fortitude  to  have  enabled  them  to  despise  and  to 
defy.    Thus  full  oft,  for  want  of  equanimity,  the  most  magnani- 
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moos  Taloar  sorrenden  its  well-earned  laurels  fo  the  gripe  of  a 
feeble  and  vexations  spitefulness,  the  brave  man  sinks  under  the 
arm  of  impotence^  and  the  lion  perishes  by  the  puncture  of  an 
asp.  Fortitude  calls  for  an  activity  and  energy  of  soul— equa- 
nimity invites  to  tranquillity.  Fortitude  is  the  virtue  of  Ajax— • 
*— equanimity  is  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses.  The  one  serves  us  in  the 
field — the  other  in  the  counsel.  The  one  is  the  noble  going  forth 
of  the  soul  to  glorious  actions,  oi*  to  generous  sacrifices— the 
ot^er  guards  itself  in  the  stiengih  of  its  own  bulwark,  wards  off 
the  enemy's  power  to  hurt  us ;  and,  midst  all  the  clangour  of  the 
war  without,  secures  to  itself  an  inward  composure  that  invasion 
cannot  violate,  or  treason  betray :  a  peace  of  mind  that  laughs  to 
scorn  the  impotent  hostility  that  would  play  havoc  on  our  rock, 
but  cannot. 

*'  At  some  taU  dift  that  lifts  Ua  awfal  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  nidway  meets  the  storm  ; 

Though  round  Its  sides  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  Its  bead.*' 

It's  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  an  armed  and  fortified  im- 
pregnability of  mind  must  be  in  itself  iufinitely  desirable ;  and  all 
means  or  discipline,  physical  or  moral,  b3'  which  it  can  be  at- 
taint, or  by  which  some  advance  or  approach  towards  it  may  be 
held  out  to  our  hopes,  is  worthy  all  our  study,  and  will  pay  for 
ten  thousand  failures  of  our  experiment  to  gain  it. 

It  is  not  that  a  man  can  absolutely  resist  his  natural  sensitive* 
ness,  or  get  the  better  of  the  irritability  of  his  nervous  constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  become  quite  a  stoic,  and  regulate  the  faster  or 
slower  pulsations  of  his  heart  as  of  hiswatch,  screwing  it  up  or 
letting  it  down  at  his  mere  will. 

Birt  what  the  stoical  philosophers  actually  did  in  this  way,  by 
dint  of  moral  considerations,  b^  a  sort  of  force  upon  themselves, 
(if  you  like)  by  a  power  of  imagination,  by  the  influence  of  a 
strong  enthusiasm,  or  however  it  might  be,  is  proof  enough  that 
a  greal  deal  can  be  done  ;  and  that  nature,  in  having  placed  us 
in  circumstances  in  whicli  annoyances  and  vexations  are  inevi* 
table,  ("  much  we're  bound  to  thank  her  for  it/')  has  not  left  us 
destitute  of  a  capacity  of  growing  case-hardened,  and  modifying^ 
our  sensibility  to  our  circumstances  ;  as  they  tell  us,  ''  God  tem- 
pers the  weather  to  the  shorn  lamb.*' 

Indeed,  many  of  the  circumstances,  and  perhaps  a  great  majo- 
rity of  them,  that  are  most  terrible  to  our  apprehensions,  and 
such  as  we  deem  grievously  afflictive,  are  so  only  by  comparison  ; 
and  that  comparison  on  the  diametrically  wrong  side  to  that  on 
which  the  comparison  should  have  been  made ;  and  made,  too^ 
under  a  morbid,  diseased,  and  unwholesome  slate  of  the  mind 
itself,  which  led  it  to  imagine  evils  that  have  no  real  existence, 
and  to  give  an  aggravated  poignancy  to  those  that  do  exist :  for 
all  which,  nature  is  innocent. 
Could  we  deduct  the  cruel  wrongs  and  injuries  thai  men  do  to 
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ea^U  Qthai«  s^m}  tbe  lHiUMMn4  Mift^  f^^tiwi  ^Web  QPigmM^  ui( 
igMiianoe  i^d  supeiBtitioQ,  tbara  ift  r»aH^  UUl^  to  b%<)ompluiieA 
^in  Kfe.  But  thei^  wrongs  and  injuries  i(  is  t^  eall  fo)E  tW 
exerci&fi  o(  b^lh  ibe  moral  ai^d  physical;  fojt^r?  9C  equtaapmity^ 
^hwel^  we  msy  hold  par  inind«  a^  evenly  bc^lanoe^  «a  t^oy  W^l 
t»^j  bet  |La4  enjoy  that  degrfe^  of  coqAposuve  wUf  U  v»  ^^^idttcive 
tp  <mr  ba|>pine8a»  and  eMeotial  tio  oiif  ^ona^r^ 

The  reasooa  for  ^uUivatipg  eqa^q^mity,  or  a  calm,  and  0001*^^ 
|90Md  frame  of  miiyi,  are,  witti  respect  to  ^ct^  particular  nutf» 
tbe  bopefaloess  of  th^  culture,  asi  wo  have  seee  ^t  it  certaiolx 
oofit  to  a  wopderfbl  extent^  be  doo^ ;  aiyi  biseflbrtf  aod  attenpta 
V^ill,  at  aoy  rate,  be  attended  with  a  comHieQSQPate  reward,  evea 
if  they  should  not  be  entirely  ikuece^sful.  A  man  hath  the  same 
t^ason  and  motive  to  desire  to  possess  such  a  command  over  him- 
seKy  and  to  endeavour  to  attain  it,  as  he  has  to  preserve  hia  bodily 
health,  and  to  take  the  best  security  fop  his  happiness  in  any  way. 
And  sure  there  can  be  no  happiness  in  living  in  a  continual  fever ; 
nor  any  security  in  a  temperament  that  our  enemies,  whenever 
Ibey  please,  can  put  into  a  fever« 

With  respect  to  a  man's  enemies,  (especially  if,  like  somQ 
whom  we  know,  he  happens  to  have  a  g-ood  many  of  them,  and 
they  be  inclined,  as  we  sometimes  see,  to  come  too  thick  upon 
him,)  a  man  has  reason  indeed  to  look  well  to  his  equanimity^ 
and  to  guard  the  serenity  and  composi^re  of  his  mind  ;  not  merely 
for  his  own  defence,  but  as  his  best  warflire  and  retort  on  thetn^ 
who  can  never  be  so  effectually  mortified  as  when  they  see  thejr 
well-intended  favours  have  not  told  to  the  amount  they  counted 
on,  and  that  their  man  is  '*  every  inch  a  m$^n,*'  never  further  olT 
from  giving  in  tho  couflict  than  when  the  hlows  come  in  the 
fastest. 

Such  enemies  hath  the  best  man  I  know :  who,  to  be  sure,  if 
they  could  see  a  man's  spirits  completely  broken,  see  him  crest* 
fallen,  down-hearted,  shipwrecked  of  hope^  and  desperato  of 
counsel.  If  they  could  catch  him  beating  himself  to  death,  like 
the  caged  bird  against  the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  dreaming  of 
ropes,  razors,  and  salvation,  would  see  the  very  thing  their 
charity  had  intended — would  see  what,  ^  guess,  tbeyVo  not  going 
to  see. 

With  respect  to  any  great  and  good  end  of  life  to  which  %  man 
may  have  devoted  himself,  the  surrender  of  his  equanimity  and 
giving  up  of  bis  mind*s  composure  and  calmness,  so  far  as  he 
could  help  it,  would  be  a  wrong  done  to  the  cause  itj^cK*  wd  so 
far  a  moral  injustice,  the  very  ihoup^ht  of  whiph  should  be  ah? 
horrent  to  his  feelings.  To  a  (nan  in  such  a  plight  there.js  no 
belter  counsel  than  that  of  our  immortal  bard,  given  in  sucjh  a 
tase  supposed — "  Reason  thus  with  thy  necessity,  and  fof  the 
worth  that  bancs  upon  thy  quarrel  be  calm  an  J  temperate.''  The 
same  magnanimity  which  brought  a  man  to  the  post  of  danger. 
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h  a')AMg6^tvi^  for  his  c^istenty  of  couiuiel  titA'pttfptidiy  of 
eoH^Abt  wheta  iliftt  piost  to  to  be  defended.  His  faonio^  k  tbh- 
cdriied  lo  hadeem  tlntt  pledge,  ftfadnot  to  leave  the  cause  )ie  has 
^xgtLged  in,  ito  the  haitord  of  deliriiiient,  from  (he  irroption  of  iH-. 
temperate  feeKhg^,  oir  '4he  lireason  of  rash  and  hasty  counsels. 

The  latest  posterity  Wi^l^mite  the  noble  answer  of  oaf  Al-^ 
'geftion  Sydney,  when  he,#fio  traB  as  much  hated  and  persecutiM 
-Skenas-his  membry  isBow  dear  to  all  good  men,  stobd  fbf^ 
before  a  judge  who  was  a  knave,  and  a  jury  who  were  no  bett£t^ 
the  chamfMon  of  the  liberties  of  finglishmen'^who,  to  save  hi» 
bdttnliy, -sacrificed  himself.  ^  The  prisoner  is  mad  !'*  exclaimed 
•  Jefl^Hes.  ^  Feel  my  pulse,  my  Lord/*  was  the  reply }  and  siM, 
Hwas  a  reply  that  it  wia  heroism  indeed  to  be  able  to  make,  and 
the  truest  dignity  to  fed.  '*  My  pulse  as  youts  doth  temperately 
%eat  tiine,  and  makes  as  wholesome  music.''  No  mathematical 
'demonstration  can  be  clearer  than  the  etact  propriety  and  fitness 
efsueh  a  ^tate  of  mind  to  such  a  situation.  The  man  is  exactly 
cut  out  to  fit  into  the  niche.  The  sentiment  dove-tails  into  the 
eharadter.  Glorious  was  the  aiuseforwhidibefell.;  atfd  glOr 
rious  was  the  man  who  feH  in  it,  . 

But  this  propriety  would  have  beeh  Yost  had  not  a  wondeffdl 
command  df  filing  enabled  Sydney  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
his  mind,  aind  to  maintain  that  equanimity  that  was  not  to  be 
{imitated  by  insult,  nor  to  be  overborne  by  tyranny.  An  equani^ 
-mity  which,  I  gtiess,  no  man  could  iMe  exhibited  had  he  not, 
tog^er  with  all  other  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  oonsideMl 
^hSt  it  ivtis  what  ihe  tiau9e  in  which  he  sulTered  required  from 
'Um.  Had  he  not  made  up  his  mind  beforehand  to  the  govern- 
ing eonviction,  that  though  a  man  may  indulge  his  feelings  where 
fiis  cwh  interests  alone  are  at  stake,  that  indulgence  is  not  to  be 
ialkwed  when  he  is  called  on  to  act  as  the  representative  Of 
others,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  a  glorious  cause,  to  be  the  martyr 
of  truth,  and  the  champion  of  liberty. 

Now  cpme  we  to  the  consideration  of  our  ^  modus  traciandi/* 
^ibe  discipline,  physical  and  moral,  by  which  a  man  may  acauire^ 
If  he  have  not,  and  may  greatly  increase  to  himself  if  he  have, 
^Oiat  'most  desirable  evenness  of  mind  which,  whether  adversity 
hath  done  its  Worst,  or  prospetKyhath  done  its  best  for  him — whe^ 
tfaer  all  his  other  good  qualities  htVe  succeeded  or  failed.  Will 
Utitl  be  the  best  provision  for  his  happiness,  best  becoming  his 
situation  as. a  frail  creature,  and  his  dignity  as  a  good  one. 

Ofall^esetifieansund  considerations,!  am  sure  tfaephytdcal 
-Vtees  are  the  ^rst  in  c)aim  and  importance ;  and  I  am  not  Sttto 
^Wrt'they  may  be  the  hwt,  too ;  the  all  hxiiM>ery  thin^  of  the  mat- 
.  Wr.  To  eomtt^ract  the  fVailty  of  nature  is  to  repair  her'^trengtb. 
The  most  skilful  pilot  in  the  worid  would  own  thst  Ydr  the 
chance  of  weathering  out  the*storm,  there  Is  tatite  ^Virtue  tn  ybtir 
^VMM'^ta^'Bttd  «op>er  thkn  in  all  the  taettes  of^our  tncvigfttibn. 
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Adetd  man  is  the  worst  naa  ki  the  world ;  and  he  who  ia  bat 
^oing  dead  b  goiog*  the  worst  way  in  the  world :  lo  the  way  to 
lose  Dot  only  alt  his  physical  good  qnalities^  but  all  his  moral 
ones  too.  Here  is  the  clear  and  legible  indication  of  natore^anil 
of  the  great  Author  of  nature,  that  it  is  the  primary  doty  of  a  ma|i 
to  be  provident  and  heedful  of  his  state  of  health — that  the  mind's 
equanimity  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  body's  health.  The  mem 
Sana,  as  physicians  say,  only  taking  lodgings  in  corpore-mtM ;  that 
is,  '*  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

The  physical  effect  of  the  hy0scyamus,  and  of  other  raedicinea» 
to  soothe  and  allay  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system— of.c^piim, 
to  suspend  the  sensation  of  the  most  acute  bodily  pain  of  mental 
anguish,  are  demonstrative,  that  to  keep  the  mind  on  its  pivot,  to 
preserve  not  merely  its  energy  of  action  but  its  precision  of 
movement,  the  first  attentions  should  be.  given  to  the  jodicioas 
administration  of  pcAulum  vita :  the  neglect  of  which,  by  lux- 
urious and  intemperate  persons,  by  long  (asters  and  long  feastera, 
may  be  pathologioaUy  assigned  as  the  cause  of  thai  uneooal  and 
unbalanced  acting  of  their  minds  (if  they  have  any  minds), whicli 
produces  fretfulness  of  temper  and  despondent  of  mind,  which 
leads  sonatiuiJl^  to  — (^J  won^t  tell  any  body  what  it  lemd^  io  !J 

But  all  excessive  excitements  most  necessarily  be  followed  by 
alternations  of  dejection  and  gloom.  A  level  kept  by  the  bodUj 
temperament  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  level  of  the  mind. 
'  There  is  the  same  physical  propriety  in  recruiting  and  invigorat- 
'  ing  the  powers  of  life,  to  sustain  an  apprehended  shock  or  strain- 
ing of  the  nerves,  as  there  is  for  supplying  a  more  generous;  and 
nutritious  aliment  to  sustain  a  man  under  a  stronger  muscular 
action.  By  judicious  arrangements,  with  this  intention  in  view,  a 
man  may  wonderfully  economize  his  vital  powers;  and  may,  in  a 
literal  sense,  lay  himself  out  to  the  best  advantage.  By  ibese 
means  may 

'*  Minds  an  e(]mal  temper  know. 

Nor  swell  too  nigb,  nor  sink  too  low." 

Such  advice,  I  am  aware,  may  seem  somewhat  below  the  dignity 
of  public  inculcation ;  but  its  vast  utility  is  its  apology.    And  as 

'  this  Areopagus  is  devoted  solely  to  the  promotion  of  human  hap- 
jMness,  nothing  that  is  essential  to  the  object  can  be  really  below 
4>ur  solicitude,  or  unworthy  of  our  tractation.  That  men  shottld 
have  health,  is  assuredly  as  essential  to  their  happiness  as  that 
they  should  be  virtuous. 

I  am  now  to  show  what  are  the  best  moral  considerations,  by 
the  happy  concurrence  of  which,  with  physical  attentions,  we 
may  acquire,  or  preserve  to  ourselves,  or,  which  is  the  same 

~  thing,  may  obtain,  in  the  greatest  degree  which  our  constitation 
admits  of,  the  great  and  unspeakable  advantage  of  a  calm  and 
evenly-balanced  mind. 

How  much  can  be  done  in  this  way  the  experience  of  thousanda 
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vrill  attest,  who,  by  dint  of  a  prudent  vifrilance  over  their  feelings, 
have  attained  a  degree  of  self-posaesaiony  and  an  babitaal  placidity 
of  temper  ,which  they  themselves^  at  the  outset  of  their  philosophy, 
had  imagined  to  be  beyond  their  hope  of  achieving.  The  excel- 
lent philosopher,  Socrates,  who  retained  his  mind's  composure 
amid  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  and  smiled  at  the  deadly  aconite 
.which  he  was  sentenced  to  drink,  has  yet  assured  us  that  he  owed 
little  orno  part  of  that  wonderous  equanimity  to  his  nervous  con- 
stitution. 1^  was  by  nature  of  as  irritable  a  temperament,  and 
as  subject  to  be  transported  by  sudden  gusts  of  passioUi  of  rage,  or 
of  grief,  as  a  Nero  or  Heliogabalus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  must  be  an  immense  differ- 
ence between  the  apathy  and  indifference  which  originates  in  an 
insensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  or  in  an  absolute  want  of  sen- 
timent and  feeling,  and  that  subdued  and  well-regulated  sensibility 
which  is  the  laurel  of  a  wise  man's  victory  over  himself. 

To  attain  this,  the  first  moral  step  is  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  value  of  the  attainment;  and  of  the  certainty 
that  no  effort  that  we  can  make  in  this  way  is,  or  can  be,  abso- 
lutely fruitless. 

The  best  and  wisest  men  the  world  ever  had  in  it,  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  excellent  method  of  proposing  to  themselves  some 
great  model  of  moral  excellence,  according  to  the  symmetry  of 
which  they  might  mould  and  carve  out  their  own  character. 
Thus  the  patriot,  Sydney,  proposed  to  himself  the  example  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  that  he  might  imitate  the  virtues  of  that  great 
man,  be  just  what  he  was,  and  live  the  character  over  again. 

The  great  advantage  of  thus  proposing  to  ourselves  a  model  of 
the  excellence  which  we  wish  to  attain,  is  that,  though  after 
all  we  should  not  come  up  to  the  standard  we  have  proposed, 
every  step  of  our  advance  will  still  be  an  advance  in  virtue;  and 
our  continued  observance  of  the  rule  which  we  have  proposed  to 
ourselves,  will  encourage  us  to  reiterated  exertions,  of  which  the 
worst  issue — ^the  very  worst — Mrillbe  to  have  failed  g/oriowWy— to 
have  come  short  of  the  laurel,  but  notof  the  honour  of  a  victory. 

The  next  and  most  powerful  moral  discipline  for  securing  our 
mind's  composure,  or  recovering  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has 
been  perturbed,  is  to  recur  to  a  just  and  arithmetical  calculation 
of  the  value  of  human  life,  and  of  the  best  employment  of  human 
talents.  This  calculation  can  only  be  accurately  made  by  ab- 
straction :  by  contemplating  our  situation,  whatever  it  may  be,  on 
such  a  point  of  view  as  shall  make  it  fall  into  the  proper  per- 
spective— make  it  what  it  will  appear  to  others  what  it  will 
seem  to  ourselves  at  some  future  period.  Then,  if  it  shall  never 
be  to  be  said  that  we  have  acted  unworthily — if  no  enemy  shall 
ever  be  able  to  point  out  a  tarnish  of  dishonour  on  our  shield—* 
never  to  stigmatize  an  act  or  counsel  of  ours,  of  which  he  could 
say,  «  'twas  out  of  character, — *twas  pitiful— 'twas  mean,   or 
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>iViGked^— 4>ttr  inllerii^  loid  piil*  ^rotk^^  Will  only  ftn^e  to  mako 
our  virtuef  shine  tbe  brigh&r.  And  Vfheti  ibose  wroogfB  and 
litatTerio^^  Aall  be  seeo,  as  they  one  d^y  will  be«  lo  have  beeD.io-r 
curred  fiot  by  aiiy  faults  of  oar  owq«bul.in^eaerous  exertions  to 
^Dstnict  and  serve  maaki&dj  we  shall  never  wish  thtft  oiir^afler-c 
iD^s  had  been  less,  nor  think  that  the  food. which  we  shall  haire 
done  Was  too  dearly  |»^id  for. 

Mankind  are  not  yet  to  be  dislikedi  nor  the  h(^>ex>f  oiir  moral 
Improvement  to  1>e  ^ven  t)p,  Tor  atl  the  wroqffs  .and  cruelties 
which  they  have  tlone,  and  will  continue  to  do  -to  those  wlio 
love  them  most  aqd  serve  tbein  bast.  Tis  for  this^eat^ndflnt 
we  may  never  b^  tveary  in  well-domg^  nor  discouraged  from  thq 
duties  of  philanthropy,  that  the  Great  Author  oi  our  naluia 
liafi^ven  so  migfbty  an  eflScacy  lo  the  power  of  friendship,  thai 
*he  who  has  but  some  few  who  will  be  true  and  faitbCul  lo  bii^ 
and  the  testimony  ot  his  own.good  conscience,  will  b^  more  thaS 
a  match  fpr  tbe  whole  hostile  worlds  ^nd  wUl  tietai^  his  miod'^ 
composure,  an^  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  Jo.  Tontdne^-s  d^kest 
Hay.  With  undisturbed  equanimity  and  unshaken  fortitudej  tho 
^orld  shall  see  him  ready  to  bear  his  full  part  of  suffetingr  w  a 
j^loriQUS  cause:  ready  to  be  led  to  prison  or  to  deatl^ ;  and  only: 
anxious  that  the  caqse  may  not  suffer  through  aqy  Jofirmity  of 
nature  in  him.  It  is  our  enenfiies*  wlKU^e  cooducl  reads  to -the 
world  their  confession,  that  their  cause  has  needoTbarbaiMy  JUi4 
persecution  for  its  support:  that  a  single  Arabpyso^ <has  beat 
dangperous  to  a  thousand  temples  of  priestcraft;  and.  that  a  single 
«iao,  who  hath  spoken  his  mind,  and  will  ypeaV ii  or  pensh*  *Hist 
be  locked  up  at  last,  •or;Cariba^  trembles*  It  is  tor  ua  toushow 
the  world,  that  vi^bile  they  cannot  rob  a  man«ot  the^onai^tenqy: 
bf  a  good  character,  and  the  testimony  of  a  good  coWci^ce,  Jth^ 
^can  take  nothing  that  he  is  afraid  oT  losing. 

,    .  DeLENDA.  EBT  CARTHiLOO. 

N.B.  7V$  WM  the  tost  iUcourae  delivered  in  the  AwqpagMe.  Ju 
tratof  'U>i»  on  the  next  day  east  hue  prison,  under  Jh»  accnmMlaiei 
Affrrors  qj^j/bur  impending  prosecutions  at  once,  and  theJtreop^us, 
in  4:in^equence,  unjustly  and  dishenourahjy  Mi.  ^         •  , 

].  Thksamourse,  the  last  of  the  series,  will  recall  to  ikensepsfiry  ^ 
ff^  hearers,  the  impression  whichiSe  seal  of  ejtample.sef  on^jfreoyS^ 
when  HewhQ  ttnu'ht  how  a  man  should  Sf^er,- was  ^fifksdfthes^jfer' 
er,"'^nnshed  iy  Christian  malice^  and  betrayed  iy  h^fidel  qoAardice^ 
\  ft  isintended  to  pulkliA  these  dSscounes  in  a  siwla  viStmp^  tfs  e00m 
S»  the  atnestnt  o^ tSulsptiptums  shall  aulhorw  j&  fnenrrmg  [^ 
"^expense  of  puhkcdtlon*  ^  '    ..'".*". 

.     SQbsci^iptiobs  received  by  Mc  CarlU^>.  62,  l^eet^stre^l         ,  j 

•      -.      ..  '       -     .  i;  :    "    .    .  •  c  ■   •       :  ^      T^   J 

.Printed  aod  If^oblisbed*  hy-^icuAiin  C^niihM^  6Si,  f ]e<)t  *S'f mJ;'  wVm.«l| 
€tnimrtmle«tt0ns7iy(mtttid;*or1tcedf»pviice,artft^^  ' 
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CURRENCY,  CORN  LAWS,  AND  GENERAL  TAXATION. 

- 1  come  ton  snmmar;  of  my  case^  in  showing  that  the  present 
Astirtsses  of  the  conot^jrare  not  referable  to  any  kind  of  cnr« 
tency  cjpestioo ;  but  that,'  as  far  as  they  do.  exist,  tliey  are  refer- 
ible  to  the  general  taxation,  and  to  variations  in  the  statQ  of 

tnide and  credit..         '  »  

^  it^  Ihe  ttrst  place,  let  ns  obserye,  there  h  not  a  general  dtstresr 
ni  the  country — ^no  general' decay  ofcapitaT.  All  persons  iyho' 
Hfi  .tippo  the  taxes— -all  persons  who  have  incomes  from  thfe' 
finids,  or  settled  incomes,  haVe/an  amendment  of  thejr  'ooniiHIbh' 
io  th0deca3rorpricesfor those  articled  which  they^onsnme.  AH' 
the  clerks  m  private  offices  stand  in  this  amended  voridi^Gfii,  as' 
trellaVe  pot  ward  of  dimihished.salanes. '  Tbe  iii:wyets';  who* 
ioerishfuost  onpabltc  distress;  whose  interest  it  is  to>add  to  in-* 
diTidtmlmtseVy,  by  seeking  to  make  a  wneck''i>f  etery'mkn's! 
Mhm  whonci  th^^  flhd  iir  diffientttes,  were  never  more  prosperbch* 
tfin  at  pfesenft.  The  farmers  are  sulTering^  and  wilfh  Aiemthe 
agricoltiiral  labourers.  Their  evils  evidently  Ke  m  Mghrent^' 
and  taxes,  and  sinlnng  prices  for  their  produce.  Of  the  labourers 
there  may  be  too  many ;  hot  the  farmers  cannot  give  employ' 
ilpdn  any  Kberal  scale  through  narrowed  means.'  Laboiirers  in- 
•leased  as  fast  bh  faster  than  capital  increased  during  the  war/ 
wtfeir  tberje  was  so  great  h  drain  for  them  in  «rmy  and  navy  -,  but* 
BOW,  or  'since  the  war,  we  find  the  number  of  labourers,  notwith-' 
iiiodtng  emigration  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  outs^pping  iatt 
means  of  employment ;  and,  at  the  present  rate,  from  the  condu- 
aton  of  the  war,  if  we  wait  a  pefiod  of  one  or  two  and  twenty 
years,  for  the  new  generation  to  come  into  the  deld  of  labonr, 
produced  after  the  return  of  the  multitudes  Trom  employment  im 
war^we  shall  find  distress  among  the  labouiers  greater  than  ever, 
and  the  English  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  Irish  labourer,  and  aa 
much  lower  than  that,  as  aninial  life  can  snstahi  a  miserable  ex- 
istenoOi  This  ia  already  visible  in  the  multitudes,  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  bfill-mai^aged  children  to 'be  seen  throughout 
the  rbadb,  sti^et^^  lanes,  and  ajlleys  of  both  town  and'.couniry..  A 
eontinned  peace  for  another  twenty  years  will  canry  universal 
convictioo  of  that  princ^le  of  population,  on  which  my  littlis 
hook,  called  ''  Svbry  Woman'd  Book,"  Is  feuncled.  And  be  it 
rtmenSbered^'that  one^haifof  <he  preseiH  distress  among  the  la* 

I         .^    ■■         I   II  I      H    I  H         >i  %         i  i         H      i  >■       I  » 

J.      PrilM«4  ant  puWkked  by  R.  Carlll*,^  «i,  Fle^t  St^ipt. .  \ 
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boaien  is  attributaUe  to  «i  igooranee  of  that  very  importaiit 
principle. 

CurrelQcy  we  have  seeo  onoe  afloat,  is  not  eontractible  by  any 
ordinary  meaDs,  ajdd  has  sot  been  contractible  by  any  means  that 
have  been  in  operation  in  this  country  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  or  since  the  peace.  To  send  cash  by  millions  to  the  Con- 
tinent, as  is  reported  of  the  htte  kmg,  without  any  return  of 
Talue;  and  to  support  armies  abroad,  by  subsidies  or  regular  pay^ 
indicates  a  power  to  contract  the  currency,  to  draw  it  out  of  cir- 
culation, aod  not  to  send  it  back  through  another  channeL  It 
qiust  be  a  power  to  tax,  and  to  apply  the  taxes  at  discretion,  that 
can  contract  the  currency.  That  power  has  ceased,  if  we  except 
what  the  aristocratical  absentees  spend,  abroad.  There  has  beea 
no  increase  of  taxation  since  the  peace,  consequently  there  can 
have  been  no  contraction  of  the  currency  since  that  ^me ;  aod 
the  vulgar  story  about  taxes  having  been  doubled  by  alieratioaa 
in  the  currency,  is  as  untrse  as  it  is  impossibler  To  say  that  the 
farmer,  to  pay  his  taxes,  has  now  to  sell  two  biishels  oif  wheati 
where  he  bad  formerly  to  sell  but  one,  may  be  tru^;  biit  tho 
cause  i3  not  in  the  currency,  nor  would  the  evil  be  very  serioos. 
ijr,  as  should  be  the  case,  the  rent  were  made  to  answ^er  sacli 
Huetuations.  in  price.  When  the  farmer  had  doable  price  loc  hia 
corn,  as  in  1800,  he  consented  to  give  the  profit  to  tha  landlord 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  unconditioDally^  and  baa  now  no  rigbtia 
<ibmplaia  to  any  one  but  to  bis  landlord^  about  the  leaqtioj^qf 
price3.  It  was  notaaid  in  1800  that  the  extension  of  the  curreDCf; 
had  doubled  the  price  of  wheat  The  price  of  wheat  is  now 
aomewhere  near  what  it  was  before  the  commencement  of  th» 
war,  or  at  the  year  L790.  'the  reAts  should  be  the  same,,  or  as* 
much  less  as  the  taxes  are  more.  What  can  the  currency  havsy. 
or  have  had  to  do  with  it?  The  ^estion  lies,  between  the  land-- 
lord  and  tenant,  and  not  between  the-  legislature  and  the  tenant.. 
U  is.  the  labourer  who  has  suffered  .most  by  the  Juctoationa  ol 
Criees^  as  may  be  seen,  in  the  Collowing  table : — 
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-The  eilcRmiiteneeaor  ihewMr  wbieb  made  ttie  tarm^r$  ran 
nrad  with  suoceM,  at  tbe  oommeBcement  of  the  present  oeotury, 
and  iddttced  ihem  iayield  any  amount  of  rent  that  their  landlord^ 
reqmredj  wet^  the  foimdatioD  of  their  present  distresses.    Tbor 
laiHttordii  had  no  sooner  ixed  their  rents  by  the  wheat  prices  of 
1800,  than  they  set  about  legislating  to  protect  themselves  in 
siieh  onnatarally  high  rents.    Such  legislation  they  have  con- 
tinned  to  this  day,  and  hence  the  main  cause  of  the  general  > 
distreis  among  the  middle  elasses^  and  the  farmers.    Astonishiqgiy . 
flagrurt  to  first  impcessionsy  as,  according  to  my  last  week\i  esti- 
mate, is  the -extent  of  sixty  millions  annually,  at  which  ^he 
aristocrat  has  pensioned  itself,  in  the  name  of  CcMrn  Laws;  I 
wish  it  Aow  to  be  seen  that  I  kept  largely  within  the  true  mark ; 
for  this  purpose,  I  here  introduce  the  letter  of  a  correspondenl^. 
and  a  table  of  partioulars  as  to  other  artides : — 

TO  M&.  CARLILE. 

SiR^—Various  have  been  tbe  causes  to  which  the  distress  of 
manufacturers,  merchants,  the  shipping  interest,  and  tbe  labour- 
ing classes  generally,  have  been  attributed :  some  ascribing  it  to 
oyer-taxation  fo^  tlie  purposes  of  the  government,  others  to  an' 
excess  of  population :  some  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  others 
to  various  other  causes ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  tp 
yon  to  call  the  public  attention  to  that  paramount  cause  of  our 
troubles — ^tbe  prohibition  of  the  iiiiportatton  of  corn«  except  at  a 
price  very  much  above  thelevcil  of  the  foreign  markets. 

That  your  estipnate  of  sixty  millionaas  the  amount  of  the  in" 
cieaaed,  price  drawn  .from  the  pockets  of  tbe  community  at  large^ 
hy  the  landowner^  of  this  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  bread  tax,  is 
ittiaitAly  too  low,  I  think  I  shaU  be  able  to  prove  by  referring  to 
theatalement  of  tbe  Qworierly  Remew,  No.  72,  in  the  article  on 
•grioolUiie  and  rent,  at  page  391,  where  it  is  plainly  statecl  that 
^boutsitxty  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  are  annually  ejppeud<f4 
upon  tbe  manufaoturersof  this  country.  Be  it  observed,  as  wepro- 
.ceed,  that  this  is  the  ccAtfession  of  the  acknowledged  organ  of 
the  laodsd  interest  of  this,  country ;  and  assuming^  that  only  on^ 
pound  a  quarter  is  the  increased  prtoe  of  wheat,  what  a  pretty 
pselnfe  does  this  present  to  our  vi^w,  of  the-  amount  of  taxation 
liaid  to  a  particular  and  exdusiye  pari  of  the;  community.  Sii;, 
yoo  may  well  say  that  any  otl^er  Ux  is  trivial  when  compar^ 
wiih.tUs. bread  iAx :  it  is  fully  equial  to  the  whole  amount  of  i»fr 
ation  for  the  government  revenue ;  but  when  yve  have  judged  of 
its  natair^and  Q|«ration  by  a  reference  to  wh,ea% .the busii^f s  is 
omt  half  comi^led..  This  landed  tepcatioa  ramifies  into  all  tlys 
.artieles^of  agrleiikuralprodMqe:  to  bfgrtey,  to .  oaASi  tp  neas,  tp 
hmam,  lo  Jiay^  and,  fast  of  all,  to  meat ;  of  whi^h  }^^f  W  .9fffr 
fis?moielhanc|Ptthle!a%atof  bf«ad. :,  r  :;  1.  :  ..  i 
3  B  2 
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With  respect  to  the  price  of  meaty  so  enbMieed  by  this  iDtofer-* 
able  system  of  landed  excliisioii,the  mode  of  increase  may  not.  Up 
the  many^  appear  so  palpable  at  first.  They  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  we  caonot  import  animals  for  food  as  we  would  foreign  corn  ; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  if  once  corn  assomed  ita 
fair  va4ue,  the  price  of  the  former  would  follow  that  of  the  latter, 
taking*,  in  coarse  of  time,  its  fair  relative  value.  The  conse- 
quence of  allowing  corn  to  be  sold  at  iis  fkir  vfiloe,  by  throwing 
open  the  trade  in  it,  would  be,  that  great  quantities  of  inferior 
soils  which  would  not  and  ougki  mt  to  be  cultivated,  beeitosecaU 
tivated  at  a  loss,  would  be  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  lean  stock, 
which  would  afterwards  be  fattened  on  the  produce  of  better 
Jaad,  and  so  cause  the  price  of  meat  to  find  iu  level,  as  to  prieOr 
with  reference  to  corn. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  price  of  neat  would,  in  a  free 
state  of  things,  follow  that  of  corn,  1  come  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portion of  tax  on  meat  paid  to  the  landed  interest,  which,  as  the 
pjer  ceotage,  or  rates  of  tax  would  be  the  same,  and  the  con* 
sumption  of  families  in  general  In  the  article  of  meat  is  known 
by  experience  to  be  double  that  of  bread,  must  be  120  milliooa 
anouajly,  or  double  that  of  bread. 

Now,  Sir,  how  stands  the  manufacturing  and  commerciaf 
world  aiTucted  by  this  state  of  things  ?  In  consequence  of  peace, 
the  arts  have  travelled,  machinery  has  been  exported,  and  f6- 
reigners,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cemmoner  fabrics  of  goods, 
can  make  for  themselves  very  fair  articles,  such  articles  as  will 
thmst.ours  out  of  the  market,  unless  we  sell  at  the  corn  price  ot 
labour,  &c.  abroad.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  better  worth 
their  while  to  buy  of  us  at  the  com  price  of  labour,  fcc  in  Eng- 
land, but  then  they  were  not  in  possession  of  our  secreis,  and  not- 
withstanding the  high  price  of  labour  here,  it  was  cheaper,  for 
that  reason,  and  more  advantageous  iipr  them  to  let  us  manage- 
ture  for  them  than  to  do  it  themselves.  The  plain  state  of  the 
case  then  is  this,  that  English  manufkcturers  must  sell  abroad 
at  the  foreign  com  prfce  of  labour,  while  they  have  to  live  at 
home  subject  to  their  share  of  the  whole  government  taxatioi^ 
tithes,  poor*!i  rates,  and  the  enormous  load  of  landed  taxation  as 

welL 

We  may  have  larg«  amountt  of  exports,  but  we  shall  be  de* 
"cerved  by  them,  ilnless  we  have  a  corresponding  exhibit  of  profits; 
which  canhot  k>e  made  to  appear  while  we  sell  at  the  com  price 

of  labour  abroad,  and  have  to  live  at  home  subject  to  such  iniqow 

loiis  landed  taxation  as  I  have  pointed  out. 

1  hope  soon  to  see  the  day  when  the  people  of  this  conntry 

will  see  the  full  extent  of  this  vile  landed  monopoly,  and  whea 

backed  by  justice,  and  led  on  id  unity,  they  will,  as  one  mao, 
'demand  that  this  incuboa  on  our  national  strength  be  totally  re- 

asoved,  and  they  therehy  bo  relieved  from  that  state  of  slaverf 


JTHV-UON. 


s7^ 


lo  which  every  mao  mtst  feelwho  knows  fhjkt  be  19  tributori  tfi 
kis  rellow^men. 

f  am.  Sir,        ^    .  - 
Clarendon  Place,  Your  obedienl  servant, 

«th  Dec  J829.  P.  W.  G. 
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;    The  total  revenue 
uiider  «xty  miUions. 


raiaed  by  the  state!  a  this  country,  is  reported 
,   U^is  an  eoorfioufi  revenue-    Th^reisoot 
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aooftber  obuntry  on  the  faoe  ol  tbe  eaHh  Umt  oan  j^rodbee  wadk 
a  revenue ;  and  fifty  yean  ago,  there  did  not  live  the  pblittciaD 
that  could  foresee  its  practicability  in  this  country.  But  this  is  not 
all — add  to  this,  twenty  millions  raised  fbr  the  purposes  of 
religion,  ten  millions  as  forced,  and  ten  more  as  volntitary  pay- 
ments to  the  poor;  then  come  to  the  landholders,  with  sixty 
millions  as  a  bread  tax,  and  sixty  millions  as  a  tax  on  animal 
food,  with  the  et  teterasot  the  foregoing  table,  and  other  et 
teteras,  and  what  do  we  find — a  people,  about  twenijf  mllUmi  of 
people,  taxed  to  the  extent  of  two  hmdred  and  forty  milikma 
annualitf.  There  is  a  working  of  wheel  within  wheel,  and  nearly 
all  the  money  raised  is  speirt  within  the  country ;  but  it  is  this 
'direftit  drain  upon  thd  produce  of  industry,  perverted  to  the  use 
of  so  much  idleness,  which,  though  it  may  make  the  idlers  or 
non-productive  class  very  happy,  as  we  know  it  does,  leaves  the 
industrious  class,  or  they  who  produce  all  capital,  veiy  unhappy, 
and  bending  under  miserable  difficulties,  as  we  also  know  to  be 
thecas#. 

Contemplating  the  power  of  man  in  society,  by  what  ^e  see  of 
his  productive  powers  in  this  island,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  all  our  evils  are  attributable  to  ignoranee  and  bad  govern* 
meot ;  and  that  a  wise  peojrie  and  good  government  may  veiy 
quickly  jsake  of  the  earth  a  paradise,  and  prepare  enough  of  the 
necessaries,  elegancies,  and  even  luxuries  or  life,  to  satisfy  all,  in 
alt  that  a  reasonable  human  heart  oan  desire ;  while  now,  tbe 
earth,  even  En^and,  is  a  hell  to  millions,  and  that  which  is 
called  its  Qod,  is,  in  reality^  their  d^vil,  or  the  main  canse  of 
their  evil. 

My  case  is  then  made  good,  Tbe  distresses  of  the  counliy 
are  not  connected  with  the  question  of  the  currency,  in  any  other 
way  than  as  to  time :  but  they  are  seen  to  spring  from  the  exten- 
Mve  taxation,  joined  to  the  ignorance  and  Imd  habits  of  the 
people.  The  fault  is  not  altogether  in  the  government ;  there 
IS  as  much  fault  in  the  people  ^  in  the  government. ,  And  as  the 
people  go  on  to  improve  themselves,  they  will  improve  the 

Svemment  I  have  individually  improved  the  government  on 
» subject  of  religion — ^ii  has  lo^t  its  alarm  about  infidfel  books 
drcT^tating  in  the  e:trDtry.  This  is  a  great  good  accomplished, 
and  a  preliminary  to  greater  good.  If  a  thousand  oth^r  indivi- 
duals will  determine  to  4o  as  much  good  in  the  next  ten  years, 
as  I  have  done  in  the  last,  the  good  eflbct  will  be  quite  visible. 
I  would  do  more  if  I  could ;  but  I  feel  myself  cramped  for  the 
want  of  means.  I  shall  do  all  Aat  I  can  do  further,  without 
the  aid  of  capital  —and  with  the  aid  of  capital,  as  far  as  i  can 
command  it. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  understand  erety  subject  that  h  brought 
before  the  public,  with  no  other  desire  tfia'A  to  tiifn  it  and  work 
it  4a  the  public  good;    I  have  been*  ten  years  watching^  aiid 


tbva(kipg  oC  thU  carreacy  subject^  but,  until  naw^  ve;^y  diffident  in 
•peaking  about  it.  It  is  rauoh  more  difficult  to  divert  one's  self  of 
false  notions,  tij^en  upon  the  authority  of  others*  than  to  acquire 
4;orre€t  ones  by  one's  own  thoughts.  They  who  do  not.tbinl^ 
for  .themselves^  have  but  little  chance  of  being  right  on  any  suk^ 
Ject.  I  shonl4;)  despise  the  man  that  would  take  my  word  for  pnjf 
thing,  without  thinl^ing  over  the  subject  for  himself;  and  if  ha 
cannot  thinks  he  has  no  business  to  say  way  thing  about  it.  Ail 
I  desire  to  do  for  him  is  to  put  him  into  the  right  train  of  thought ; 
and>  to  duU  or  ill-infot^med  people*  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have 
some  one  to  do  this  fojr  them.  On  the  subject  pf  religion,  I  am 
as  deep  as  human  knowledge  can  be ;  but  my  vvprds  should  be  no 
authority,  other  than  as  ihfiterials  for  thiukiag.  The  ma^  woul4 
still  be  a  fool,  who  should'^,  there  s'a  not  a  Gad  in  tk^if^Wf 
wui  attributes  of  man,  hecaxxse  Carlile  says  there  is  noU  |l^ 
i^hould  look  fit  Carlile's  reasons,  and  think  them  oveVj  until  he  c^i|i 
reject  then^  or  make  them  his  own^  and  then  use  them  as  U^ 
own.        ,  .  , 

In  siupming  up  the  substance  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  la$t 

, five  numbers  of  Thk  Lion  (including  this),  be,  it'rememberadt. 

[  thi^t  currency  Tias  Oeen.  treated  a^  only  of  a  capital,  real  or  represented 

.  and  AS  suchji  not  i^uential  in  tie  reg^lation  or  jtuctuation  qf  prices 

md  trade. 

.  The  distresses  acknowledged^  in  relation  to  the  lowest  degF^ 
.  of  labourers,  are  attributable,  to  excess  of  the}r  numbers  ||i 
relation  to  the  supply  of  labour  that  can  employ  them,  and  to 
their  other  improvident  habi^*  I  cannot  charge  any  portion  of 
the  distresses  of  this  class  of  people  on  the  government ;  because 
it  is  the  interest^  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  to  see  them  better  provided  for.  Indeed^  it  le  impossibje 
but  to  admit,  (hat  a  government  desires  every  possible  resource 
in  its  people,  eveii  for  the  advantage  of  a  high  revenue.  The 
|)e.ople  must  have  the  wherewith  before  they  can  be  taxed* 

.  Th^  distresses  of  the  other  claisses  come  fairly  to  the  acebui^t 
of  ta?catibB,that  shackles  the  iajr  progress  of  industry,  and.checl^s 
the  fair  intercourse  of  nations.  ' 

When  the  people  can  irppoverish  the  privilpffed  clashes.  In- 
stead ot  letting  the  privileged  classes  impoverish  them,  they  wi)l 
te  in,  a  fair  w^y  tq  set  things  right,— &k^  not  untii  then^  s.aj  Ypippy* 
,  IPairie>  Barlow,  and  ,. 

^  .  >  RICHARD  (;mM^ ; 

TO  DR.  MOORE,  .VICAR  OE  ST.  PANCRAS, 

'  Rev.  Sir,— Being  a  parishioner  of  youw,  1  cdn&ider  riiyfei^f 
entitled  to  address  you, and  as  an  invatfd,  1  hold  you  are  in  duty 
bound  to  give  me  the  ijgwIructioD  1  sfi\^kv    My  malady  prevents  me      .^^ 
.  ij^  attj»n<;Ui^g  your  p|ii(pii  lejCtuces,  werel  incliAod  if^ ^P9i  but 

•');•'/'';.'••       ■".■»■'  .    .'. 

J*.  -'    :     •        "»  unih..         .  *'  "  .    '       •       '         :    •  .     i 
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(if  report  be  correct)  1  am  iDfomied,  that  fou  in'dnlgia'yoitrKeff  ift 
railing  agaiint  infldelity  ;apd  inyoor  last  Soadaymonin^s  lecture, 
1  am  told  from  grood  autbority^  you  asserted,  that  *'  every  infUld 
to  your  gospei,  hoe,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  feat  of  your  God 
hej^ore  hie  eyes."  Tbh  is  a  bold  assertioo,  but  to  a  hooest  mind 
it  is  no  demoDstratioD,  for  assertions  are  not  proofs ;  and  ali  tbe 
trick  on  't  is — 

*•  With  heaten*8  owd  bolts,  to  ihake  the  world  beltfvr. 
And  pUy  the  God^-ao  eaiftne  on  the  foe.*^ 

If  you.  Sir,  will  favonr  me  with  a  visit,  1  will  give  you 
demonstration  (well  supported),  that  I  baVe  undergone,  and  am 
stilt  undergoing  a  severe  and  lingering  trial,  from  which  I  anti- 
cipate no  radical  release,  but  death.  1  was  brought  up  to  put 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity — 1  have  seen  my  folly,  bav6 
abjured  them',  and  pity  those  who  are  still,  labouring  under  their 
iMtneful  influences,  thay  are  unacquainted  with  the  true  history  of 
their  religion.  The  instruction  1  ask  of  you,  is  concermng  that 
which  you  preached  about  the  fear  of  your.God.  1st.  What  h 
your  God  >  2nd.  How  can  I  fear  any  thing  which  I  know  nothiqg 
off  for  1  do. not  countenance  nor  indulge  in  chimeras.  1  am 
ignorant  of  the  first  great  cause  of  nature ;  but  do  not  therefore 
feel  justified  in  raising  up  phantoms  and  personifications.  On  the 
contniry,  1  seek  for  knowledge  upon  that  point ;  and  demand  of 
you,  as  your  paris^hioner,  that  you  make  it  known  to  me,  if  yoo  are 
in  possession  of  it,  and  I  promise  to  give  you  a  patient  and  atten- 
tive hearing,  and  at  the  same  time  my  sincere  thanks. 
I  remain;  Reverend  Sir, 

In  civic  fellowship. 

What  is  left  of 
II,  South  Row,  New  Road,  J.  H.  Kolvb, 

Dec.  3, 1829.  An  Infidel  to  Fiction. . 

Note. — This  is  a  fair  putting  to  the  test  of  the  priestly 
declaimers  about  Infidel  death^beds.    Dr.  Moore  shrinks  from  the 

'  deatli-bed  of  an  infidel.  This  is  a  honc^Jtde  case.  I  know  Mr. 
Kolbe,  he  iias  been  much  persecuted  by  religious  friends ;  and  he 
now  calmly,  in  the  face  of  death,  with  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
of  the  heart,  invites  Qhristiad  notice.    A  priest  vrill  go  no  where 

•  under  the  least  chance  of  being  questioned  as  to  his  faith.  He 
shrinks  more  from  the  death-bed  of  an  inquisitive  infidel,  than  the 
infidel  shrinks  from  the  death-bed.  Here  is  a  case  at  which  they, 
the  priests,  may  all  U7  the  matter  at  issue.  R.  C. 


REV.  DR.  BENNETT'S  ANSWER   TO   THE    REV.  RO- 
BERT TAYLOR'S  CHALLENGE. 

Robert  ThyioTy  Eeo. 
8»R,— As  yoo  seem  to  be  aware  that!  bad  declined  taking  no- 
tice of  a  challenge  from  an  atheist,  you  will  see  that  he  who  gave 
it  must  either  have  been  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  speech 


VMclh  he -says  {^rovok^  liitn  to  it,  or.haeve  choU^  lo  ibTttil  him^ 
s^l^  of  tbe  opportudity  to  ^te'a  cfaallenge,  which  he  knisfw  would 
not  be  accepted.  But,  though  I  exprened  a  willingnesft  to  de^ 
fend  divine  revelation  against  a  deiti,  it  does  not<  follow-  that  I 
must  meet  any  one  who  may  choose  to  offer  himself ;  for  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  infidelity  has  more  than  one  champion.  I  will, 
then.  Sir,  with  as  much  courteousness  as  is  consistent  with  frank- 
ness, assign  my  reasons  for  hesitating  to  dispute  with  you,  at 
least,  till  my  objections  to  you  are  answered.  1  have  been  in*> 
formed  by  a  friend,  that  the  atheist  who  ehatlebged  me  says  you 
are  as  much  an  atheist  a^  himself.  As  be  has  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  than  I  can  have,  this  ma^  be  the  case,  and  yours 
will  then  be  an  attempt  to  draw  me  into  a  dispute  with  an 
atheist,  a»  muel^as  if  I  had  accepted  the  first  challenge,  subject* 
ing  me  to  tbe  additional'  disadvantage  of  fiorhting  with  a  man  in 
»'ma3k>  who  defends  one  fiy»tem>while  he  holds  another.  .  I  am 
induced  to  <saspeet  this  may  be  truey  because  i  have  seen  yon  and 
bim  together,  as  coadiutprs  3  and  I  am  informed  you  usually  play 
Into  each  other*s  hands,  under  the  common  name  of  infidel,  which 
may  include,  indeed,  deists  and  atheists,  and  so  it  may  Jews^  as 
^ar.as  the  Christian  faith  is  doncemed.  That  you  caniiof  be  a 
sincere,  honourable  defst  is  manifest,  by  your  cooperating  wfth^ 
an  atheist ;  for,  between  him  and  you,  if  sincere,  there  is  a  wider 
'  distance  'than  between  you  ^nd  Christians.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
infinite  difference  between  a  sincere  hearted  deist,  and  an  kvowed 
atheist ;  since  the  deist  admits  a  being  of  infinite  glory  a6d -ex- 
cellence ;  and  the  atheist  denies  thel  existence  of  tfaat  infinity  of 
worth.  If  you  really  believed  a  God,  you  would  turn  from 
atheists  with  horror,  and  becomis  rather  a  coadjutor  %^itfr  Chris- 
tians; for  you  would,  say — ''though  Christians  ascribe*^  to  the 
Deity  that  which  1  think  emanates  not  firoiA  him,  they  do  not 
attempt  to  banish  him  from  bis  own  world,  and  blot  him  out  6f 
being.'* 

1  feel  my^lf  more  imperatively  compelled  to  suspect  you  df 
insincerity;  because,if  I  mistake  not,  after  having  avowed  Hifidel 
sentiments,  ^ou  recanted,  and  made  this  your  apology-^that  yoUr 
deistical  opinions  were  uttered  ^*  deHra  mente*'  If  this  be  true, 
yon  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  disputed  with.  But  after  this,  I 
am  informed,  you  have  declared  you  were  not  sincere  in  your  re- 
cantations, but  merely  pretended  to  repent  of  your  infidel  expres- 
sions, in  order  to  please  some  Christian  relatives ;  if  so,  how  am  i 
to  tell  when  you  are  sincere  ?  Was  it  when  you  first  broached 
infidel  sentiments  ?  Or  when  you  afterwards  recanted  ?  Or  when 
you  recanted  your  recantations  ?  Or  which,  among  all  these  dis- 
crepa^ici^,  was  uttered  **  delira  mente  V*  I  mention  these  things 
to  yourself y  to  account  for  my  hesitating  concerning  the  person  of 
the  disputant.  The  disputation  itself  will  be  a  future  considera- 
tion, which  1  am  ready  to  enter  into-,  as  ffdon  a)i  ii  AM  be  shown 
that  reason  and  truth  can  be  promoted  by  the  discussion,  which 
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a0|iir«Mib«  th^  mm  by  holdings uiwameiit  with  a  jhuipIio 
ii  notsinoeieiii  wbaihepiofcsieB,  btttwul  say  and  uduj  just  u 
iMcaaba  may  teeai  to  roquira.  With  unfeigned  com|;»as3iQii  aad 
aUtfiB  for  yoa, 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  to  aerve, 

James  Bennett. 
P«  S.  I  have  declined  giving  yo«  titles  derived  Drain  the  prO"* 
iesskm  which  you  now  abjure. 
Oalby  House,  Dec.  4th,  1820. 


A  SERMON, 
Fr^acked  o»  Smndt^  evemmgr,  Na0emhr  2$,  1829. 

BT  VR.  OARULB, 

JB$Uif  the  Ninth  of  a  Series,  m  the  course  ef  eMkwfp,  tff  GH,  FU^ 

Street,  en  the  htternal  Evidences  ef  the  ChriHkm  RMgwn. 

Subject — Miracles. 

I  AM  ever  disposed  to  be  a  rebel  toward  customs  that  have  no^ 
in  theos  some  advantages.  My  mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  follow" 
ing  practices  that  cannot  be  defended  even  on  the  score  of  utility" 
To  come  to  the  poiDtr«-though  I  have  ho  ol\|ection  to  preach  a 
i9ipnon»  1  have  a  very  great  objection  to  take  a  text  from  the  book 
called  the  Bible.  Notwithstanding  that  this  book  affords  texts 
for  almost  all  purposes,  j^ro  and  con,  it  has  but  one  that  is  suit- 
able to  nine,  and  .that  is  fppnd  in  one  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament— Preve  pU  things  j  hold  fast  thcU  whieh  is  good^ 

.Soiarfiom  this  bei^  ft  Christian  tex]^  it  is  among  Christiana 
di^emed  criminal  to  prove  any  thing.  Faith,  not  proof,  is  the 
^  virtue  of  Christianity. 

The  series  of  discourses  now  in  the  course  of  delivery  from  this 

-  piflpit,  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  are  on  the  internal  evidences  of 
tbe  Christian  religiop.    All  Uie  evidences  hitherto  detected^  are 

•  evidences  of  romance :  not  a  truth  has  been  found.  The  much- 
•boasted  morals  of  the  '*  Sermon  on  the  Mount''  have  been  shown 
to  be  good  for  nothii]y,asa  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  manners 

.apd  habits  of  roapkind.  Their  monkish  origin  and  monkish  cha- 
racter were  made  evident.  So  we  come  progressively  to  the  sub- 
ject of  miracles.  In  the  Gospel  itself  there  is  no  |>r6fessiou  of 
.miracles)  but  as  this  topic  is  now  made  one  of  the  .internal  evi- 

.  d^i^ees  ofn  the  Christian  religion,  and  as  mych  stress  is  laid  on  it, 

\  it  would  be  considered  a  shrinking  not  to  meet  Its  broadest  pce- 
tepsion.    I  ]wiU  pass  by  the^  mere  points  of  text«  as  to  whether 

',  4bey  have;  this  or  that  iiieaning,  and  come  at  once  to  the  question, 

.s^iMr.a  mi^rade  bephjfeic3Ji(,oi:hp.(m^,QtA€rjppwer  pwfsiUe. 

i:l/«ball jum^ini^hat  tbe^p^etej^sioofs  qih  i^diracl^  are  not  poEsible, 
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110  Mt  even  with  Ooi;  uidif  y<M|winh«veat«ztfroiii  Seriplqrd 
^Fbefewitfa  4o  wive  year  cooMienciM ;  if  a  text  yoa  nest  bave* 
take-lhii-«-f>r«>90  all  thing*  ;  hold/m§i  that  which  ««  good.  Tbm 
IB  oat  a  Christian  text ;  it  i»  the  very  essence  of  ipM»lity  t  it  ^ 
not  theirs ;  it  is  ours.  We  are  tbcQr  who  submit  every  i\ang  to 
prooO  and  bold  fast  that  which  is  good ;  no  Ohristiao  has  dome 
at,  and  remained  a  ChriMian :  thitffs  can  only  be  proved  by  dis« 
eosston ;  there  is  no  discossion  in  Christian  assemblies ;  in  inidil 
assemUies  only  do  yoa  find  free  discossion,  and  the  working  odt 
of  this  great  moral  principle  of  the  teztp-^^rore  ail  iking*  f  hM 
faat  that  tffhieh  «e  good.  To  this  great  purpose,  let  os  now  appK 
ourselves.  Let  us  do  it  as  ft  shonld  be  done.  I  have  never  siinink 
from  my  part  of  this  business,  and  I  will  not  now  shrink,  llfy 
pojBition  will  be,  that,  a  miraoh  $ e  imposMh  with  God.  For 
this  I  have  to  find  proof;  and  I  have  a  claim  upon  you,  tbeit  if  I 
Ibid  the  proof,  ffou  *hali  pronoHnee  ii  to  he  g*od,  and  hM  ii 

The  chapter  of  the  Gospel  now  under  consideration,  the  eighth 
of  Matthew,  is  the  first  chapter  in  the  book  that  treats  of  ciroaai- 
Stances  apporenily  supernatural.  I  use  the  word  appOtemiip, 
because  it  is  worthy  of  your  attention ;  and  you  will  find  the 
caution  required,  when  you  consider,  on  observation;4faal;tfaoogh 
in  the  headiogsof  the  chapters,  whiph  are  notbiog  mote  than  the 
interpolations  of  modern  editors  since  the  era  of  printing,  the 
word  miracle  is  introduced,  it  is  not  introduced  into  the  body  of 
the  Gospel  by  the  author ;  and  thoegb  parts  of  the  narrative  Inay 
.appear  straoge,  there  is  nothing  narrated  positively  miraculous  er 
supernatural.  In  our  day,  the  sick  aie  healed ;  the  blind  have 
their  sight  restored;  the  lame  are  enahled  to  walk;  the  dead, 
positively  dead,  are  restored  to  lire— -lor  s<»p<lilded  animation  is 
death  ;  and  the  hungry  are  fed:  mm!  though  these  changes  be  ilet 
worked  under  the  same  pretensions  as  are  set  forth  in  ibis  Gospel, 
they  are  worked  in  such  a  way,  as»  if  recorded  witbeat  witness, 
would  have  appeared  and  have  been  deemed  to  be  oiiraculeas 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  inference,  is,  then,  faii4y.made, 
upon  critical  and  historical,  as  w^U  as  upon  physical  gTomkds, 
that  miracles  are  as  common  now,  aa  they  wer^.when  theOoqiel 
was  written.  Neither  Jesus,  nor  any  one  of  .his  disciples,  is 
reported  to  have  made  a  professkin  of  working  womxikk.  IiCt 
allowances  be  made  for  the  hyperbolic  style  of  Asiatic  or  aoeient 
writing,  and  the  story  is  reduced  to  a  parallel  with  ttie  baad^bills 
and  advertisements  of  ourmodem  quack  doctors.  Go  and  aiik  the 
living  Jordans,  and  their  brother  quacks,  if  their  medicines  wHI 
.  not  work  miraculous  changes  on  the  bodies  of  all  invalids.  ?  Ask 
if  they  have  not  teatimoHies  4Worn  before  Lord  Mayors  and  other 
,  magistrates  of  miraculous  cares  made  by  tfaeir  skiU  and<  nosftrums  ? 
'  These  arei  tangible  mirade-wofters,  white  y^oar  gpspisl  ban  not 
.the  Hieritof  pretension-,  and  cerlisinly  Was  aiever  attested  beforB>a 
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magistrate.  In  the  case  of  our  modeni  quack  miraele-workefftf 
we  haveall  the  points  which  David  Hume  required  to  prove  a 
niiracle.  We  have  the  persons  living  lo  vouch  for  the  dtseaae 
and  the  care;  not  only  the  doctors  and  the  eye^witnessen,  but 
the  ver^r  patients.  This  coiild  never  be  Iru/y  said  of  the  GUsspel. 
Why  were  not  the  preteoded  miracles  of  the  Oospel  atteated 
before  the  Roman  and  Jewish  authorities  f  Because  they  never 
happened.  Had  they  happened,  like  our  modem  quackeries, 
they  would  have  been  so  attested.  The  gKispel  writers  made  very 
imperflect  stories;  and  the  first  cunning  men. who  embraced  wfaat 
is  called  Christianity,  found  it  necessary  to  for^t  the  omitted 
attestations,  in  th4  letter  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  of  Publius  Lentalos 
to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  in  the  correspoiideooe  of 
Jdsus  with  Abgarus.  if  the  modesty  of  the  miracle-worker  faad 
ke|]lt  him  from  seeking  the  attestation,  it  would  have  been  the 
•duty/as  it  would  certaikily  have  been,  the  raclioation,  from  ci»i- 
osity  or  suspicion,  of  the  magistrate,  to  have  brought  the  preteDr 
taioB  authoritatively  to  publicity  and  proof.  Iii  any  staie,  wbere 
'law  or  magistracy  eidsted,  a  pretender  to  miracles  wonki  be 
brought  to  the  test^  and  proved  a  prodigy/or  branded  as  an 
iofepostbr. 

Let  U9  instance  the  present  case  of  the  Frenchman,  Cbabeit, 
who  is  styled  the  Fire  Kirg,  and  who  submits  his  pretemdons  of 
bearing  excessive  degrees  of  heat,  and  of  swallowibg  poisons  to 
et^ry  test  that  honesty  and  ingenuity  can  devise. 

We  have  the  admission,  from  the  Gospel  writers,  that,  when 
the  devil  put  Jesus  to  the  test,  the  latter  begged  off  by  a  shuffle, 
and  won  the  contempt  and  the  indignation  of  the  genuine  com- 
petitor  in  miracles.  So  the  truth  is,  that  the  Gospel  writer  has 
not  represented  his  hero  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  There  is  no- 
thing supernatural  presented ;  and  the  Germans  have  lon^ 
sobered  the  subject  down  to  probability  and  ratioUal  meaning'. 

The  absence' or  presence  of  supernatural  pretension  in  the  Gos- 
pel, may,  by  and  bye,  be  worth  an  hour's  discussion  ;  and  1  think 
it  will  be  Shown,  OD  our  side,  that  there  is  an  evidential  IIHing'  op 
of  natural  cause  and  effect,  it  being  allowed  to  us  that  we  g^tve 
epuntenance  to  the  fable  only  to  sift  its  meaning. 

For  instance,  when  we  read  at  Matthew,  xiv.  15.,  that 
five  thousand  men,  beside  women  and  children,  were  fed  with 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sise  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes ;  and  for  any  thing  shown  to  the  contrary,  they 
might  have  been  sufficient  wherewith  to  feed  the  number.  The 
fishes  might  have  been  a  couple  of  the  site  which  swallowed 
Jonah,  and  the  loaves  proportiooi^ly  large.  So  tha(^  at  feast, 
there  is  something  shown  with  which  the  muttitbde  was  fed.'  So 
ako,  in  aU  the  cases  of  healtne,  there  is  a- means  to  an  end ;  Ami 
though  the  prescription  \%  notin  all  cases  stated,  as  ioapp^ing- 
an  oiatmetit  Irom  the  soil  to  the  eyes,  and  in  "^  go  wash  hi  tfafe 
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t>ool  of  Sik>am/'  there  is  not,  in  the  Gospel  itielf,  a  pretention  to 
miracle,  save  in  the  siorjp  of  converting  water  iato  wine^  which; 
might  be  done  by  an  infusion  of  brandy,  preserved  fruits,  and  the 
essence  of  spme  spices,  so  as  to  deceive  people  who  were  already, 
well  drunk.  The  calming  of  the  atmosphere,  after  a  raging 
storm,  might  have  k>een  incidental,  as  storms  and  squalls  of  wind, 
are  seen  suddenly  exhausted;  and  wonderful  cures  may  still  be 
worked  by  the  force  of  imagination.  Allowing  that  these  are 
strained  inferences,  they  are  not  more  so  than  such  as  are  common 
to  the  hyperbolic  style  of  ancient  writing  on  the  other  side.  Set 
oir  the  one  against  the  other,  and  you  come  to  where  historical 
truth  can  only  be  found,  io.rauanal  and  physical  probahUUy. 

As  editons  and  expounders  of  the  Gospel  have  presumed  to 
find  miracles  narrated,  and  as  there  has  been  a  pretension  to  mi- 
racles in  all  religions,  which  is  one  proof,  to  be  this  evening, 
shown,  thak  all  are  alike  impostures,  all  human  inventions  or 
imagmations  ;  and,  as  in  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Internal  Evi- 
dences of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  our8  purport  to  be,  it 
would  be  deemed  a  shrinking,  not  to  take  up  this  buroad  questioa 
of  miracles,  i  purpose  to  fill  up  this  evening's  discourse  with  a 
philosophical  disquisition  on  the  subject.  And,  first,  let  us  come 
to  definitions. 

The  principle  of  a  miracle  supposes  a  change  qf  the  properties 
of  matter  by  the  will  of  an  sinimal :  that  is  \ny  defioit^iopV^  and 
all  that  the  subject  will  naturaUy  bear.  Any  thing  short  of 't^^.* 
anv  of  the  natural  operations  of  matter,  are  short  of  being  npira^ 
culous. 

They  who  do  not  deal  in  definitions-^tbey  who  raise  Verbal 
structures  upon  bad  foundations  or  premises-«tbey  who  attempt  to 
reason  wholly  from  an  error  or  errors,  will  cavil  with  my  defini- 
tion of  a  miracle,  and  say  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  an  animal  that 
works  a  miracle,  but  the  will  of  a  God.  Let  us  »ee  how  miicK 
the  nearer  th^  are  to  reason  by  this  play  upon  words.  , 

What  is  toittl — Will  is  an  action  9/  the  mind.    .^ 

l^hat  is  mind  ?— «Mind  is  an  action  of  living  animal  bodj^. 

Lest  this  be  condemned,  as  taking  too  much  for  granted,  wq 
must  slop  for  i^uthentic  and  further  ckfinition.  ' 

Since  the  days  of  Locke,all  welUinformed  and  thinking  people) 
lelfgious  or  irreligious,  have  resolved  the  mental  phenomena  into 
,iMaimal  .sensation.  All  analysis  of  mind  leads  to  this  con'cl'usionl 
A  work,  in  two  volumes,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Mi(l,  has  traced 
the  subject,  step  by  step,  in  the  grade  of  sensation,  compound 
sensations  forming  ideas,  and  ajtsociations  of  ideas  leading  to  all 
th^  mental  phenomena.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole 
process  of  mental  acquirement  is  an  internal  bodily  process,  per- 
ceptive of  external  objects,  and  not  an  external  process,  pouring 
.in  quantities  from  an  ideal  or  phantasmal  source.  The  aniinai 
then,  at  lep^, creates  its  own  mind;  and  hence,  there  can  bf 
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oamnitiiiteatiii^^  p6WM  5^  uritid^  oropeittStig'  wifl»  oidjr  liiMi 
tfuttal  to  animaf.  AnitaiAl  li!^  eompris^  tbe  whole  prind^e  of 
iitfiid ;  UKd,  instead  of  aiikfiOWki  phantom  prodnenig'  miikd,  it  k  a 
diaofdef  of  mind  that  ptod^tm  mknown  phantoass.  Will,  with« 
out  mechanical  ot  phjnrieal  meanff,  can  only  act  open  will,  aad 
then  only  produce  effects  by  aiechaiiical  oi^  phj'sicAl  means. 

The  process  of  mind  is  eommonly  and  pfoperly'ealled  a  moral 
action,  which  has  a  basil  in  tte  physical  pn^rties  of  the  animal 
body ;  and  all  powers  and  pioperties  are  phyrieal  powers  asid 
propeiiieB,  sare  those  which  or^nate  hi  animal  sensation.  A 
certain  principle  arises  fh>m  ammc^  sensation,  which  we  eall 
moral  w  mentaL  This  is  a  point  or  conclusion  open  to  dBq^ote, 
if  it  can  be  disported ;  but  so  soundly  and -safely  am  I  conviDeed 
of  its  indisputable  character,  that  I  shall  confidently  mnke  it  an 
aaathority,  and  a  correct  pnemise,  from  which  to  reason,  under  the 
leeollection  that  both  premise  and  ooncltoion  are  to  be  exposed  to 
the  test  of  criticism  and  ingenious  discussion.  Here,  then,  is  the 
hlipertatat  inference,  that  the  physical  properties  of  matter  are 
tarious,  even  to  incomprehensibility,  in  relation  to  animalSy 
tegetabtes,  and  minerals-^in  relation  to  fire,  water,  and  g;as ;  bat 
the  moral  property  is  wholly  comprehensible,  and  has  its  a^ouree 
in  animal  sensation.  That,  then,  which  is  incomprehensible 
has  no  relation  to  moral  power ;  that,  then,  which  is  moral 
power,  and  folly  eomprehemfed,  cannot  be  Ood.  God  is  tbe 
uniTetsallty  of  mcomprehended  physical  power.  God  worketh 
not  by  moral  power.  Moral  power  being  comprehensible,  is  not 
the  supreme  power.  The  supreme  power,  the  great, first  causes 
h  traced  beyond  moral  power,  and  into  phyneal  pOWer.  All 
animal  power,  or  ail  moral  power,  is  subject  to  physical  powers 
It  dies.  God  cannot  die.  God  cannot  partake  6f  the*  ^iiimal 
imtOre  which  most  die.  The  moral  oeedeth  Ihe  pfay^eiil  p&v¥et  t 
the  physical  needetfa  not  the  moral.  That,  then,  ^linlci  if  bode^ 
pendent  of  the  other,  must  be  God,  or  the  supreme  power«  thai 
is  the  physical  and  not  the  moral  power. 

Nor  will  it  beipr  to  be  said,  thai  God,  Kke  the  animal  ttan, 
eempiises  both  a  physiesl  and  a  moral  power.  The  phj^cal 
perishetk  not,  but  the  moral  power  doth  perisht  That  whlek 
islmmorCa!,  that  which  riseth  again,  is  the  physical,  ttsd  Mt  the 
taiOfal  power.  The  moral  power  dietfa^^^it  hath  its  beginnifigf, 
and  its  end ;  but  the  physical  hath  neliher  beginning  not  end. 
Her  change.    That  is  immutable,  and  that  is  God, 

Here,  then,  is  the  d^a(h>-bk)W  to  all  pretensions  to  miracles, 
and  to  all  religions:  the  moral  cannot  ^ange  the  phy€ioai 
power :  ihe  physical  con  ehxinge  the- moral  power j  even  to  d^ 
etmetion. 

Thedoctrine  of  mfradesis  (budded  upon  a  similar  dootfrne  fo 
that  of  former  chaos  in  matter.  Badh  presumes  a  mutabtll^  iti 
phj^aj^  power ;  tf'prMiinption,lfae  most  atheistical  to  beianh 
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ghaed,  ftur  ft  dofttroys  Wd  inmiiitablfity  of  deity.  So  Aat  tlia 
^ry  Ar^Dtnemt  which  wonld  set  up  a  moral  deity  to  work  Pira- 
cies is  so  far  destitute  of  fouodatroDy  that  it  destroys  all  idea  of 
immutability.  It  makes  the  moral  every  things,  and  the  physical 
nothing;  while  the  reality  is/ that' the  physical  is  every  thiof, 
and  themoral  nothingy  in  the  scale  of  universality. 

If  illustrations  be  necessary  to  support  such  deffoitioiis,  they 
ftre  every  where  at  hand.  I  here  present  yon  with  the  key  to  all 
human  knowedge.  You  may  unlock  all  the  pretended  mvsteties 
Ivithic.  Observe  the  proper  classification  of  physical  and  moral 
newer/ and  you  comprehend  the  limit  of  human  knowledge, 
V our  minds  are  there  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  imposture,  lire 
moral  power  is  confined  to  animal  life,  and  to  be  comprehended : 
the  pfajdcal  power  is  no  where  limited,  so  as  to  be  compre- 
hend^.* This  definition  will  bear  all  the  test  to  which  you  tiin 
•ttbiAt  it;  and  it  is,  in  reality,  the  key  of  all  human  knowledge, 
and  s)ioiitd  be  the  basis  of  all  educfition. 

Vhe  doctrine  of  miracle  Is  founded  on  the.  erroneotts  -maxim; 
that  with  Ood  nothing  is  tmpossrble.  The  word  ))o««tMe;  an(f 
its  aotittberis  it^kpMBible,  indicate  change  as  well  as  power:  an4« 
as  yet  we  know  not;  in  physical  power  or  deity,  ^e  power  tn 
tfiinge.  If  the  physical  power  were  not  immutable,  man  could 
tk^  exist;  for,  as  he  subsists  b^food,  or  certain  compounds,  if 
the  ingredients  were  not  invanable  in  the  production  of  thesd 
compotrnds,  he  could  make  no  provision  for  life,  no  calculations 
ai^  to- time,  quantity,  or  qualUy.  - 

God,  which  is  nothing  but  a  word  used  to  cover  our  ignorance; 
can  Only  do  what  it  does.  The  physical  properties  of  matter  are 
not,  beyond  htrman  power,  subjected  to  the  sport  of  fancy<  It  \i 
fhe  basi6  of  all  philosophy  and  all  knowledge,  to  know  that  th^ 
flkora]  power,  the  power  to  will,  to  choose,  to  design,  to  invent; 
X6  alter,  to  be  capricious,  is  limited  to,  begins  and  ends  with 
aniihal  life.  tJpon  &ny  other  view  than  this  of  deity,  we  cannot 
reason ;  for  reason  must  be  carried  on  upon  and  from  settled  anc( 
^<teil-recognised  principles,  or  the  deductions  will  not  be  reason*^ 
dble  and  certainly  true.  The  moral  povrer  of  animal  life  is  no 
settled  principle,  it  varies  in  every  animal;  but  the  physical 
povi^erof  whatever  can  be  identified  is  a  settled  principle,  and 
wtien  knowi)  can  be  always  relied  upon  and  reasoned  from.  The 
Whole  principle  of  moral  power  is  indicative  of  imperfection  $  and 
the  xeasonable.  man  wants  a  perfect  God,  a  power  than  which 
Aotbiog  can  be  imagined  greater  or  better.  Now  a  moral  prin- 
cfpJe  or  moral  power  has  never  appeared ;  but  than  which  some 
mind  c0uld  conceive  a  greater  aod  a  better.  In  all  the  majestid 
r'epcesentations  of  Deity,  as  an  identical  being,  moving  aod  acting, 
the  sun  is  made  the  standard  of  comparison ;  ^^^  so^  because  ^he 
inxi  is  the  ]gpreatest  physical  power  that  man  can  conteroplule, 
All  the  language  that  man  has  addressed  to  Deity  is  hyperbo- 
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lically  deseriplive  of  Ihe  son.  I  would  ^efy  the  moi^l  pow^  of 
the  poet  to  imagine  any  thing  greater  than  the  reality  at  that 
which  is  visible  to  him.  Mr.  Paine  has  sagacioasly  observed, 
that  man  invents  nothtng,  he  perceives  and  applies  the  principlea 
which  are  to  him  pre^^existiog.  He  does  this  upon  the  imma- 
iability  of  those  principles ;  he  could  not  do  it,  if,  as  held  noder 
thevulgar  notion,  the  principle  of  a  miracle  existed,  if  physical 
power  were  matable.  There  would  then  be  no  standard  for  re^ 
ferenc^,  for  comparison;  and  for  jadgmenl. 

A  miracle  supposes  a  power  to  invade  all  calcnlattons  as  to 
time,  quantity,  and  quality.  Joshua's  miracle  of  stio'^of ;  ^^  &pn 
indicates  the  invasion  of  time.  The  miracle  of  feeding  great 
numbers  without  the  common  necessary  amount  of  food, invades 
both  th^  principles  of  quantity  and  quality.  Positive  raising  from 
the.  dead  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  quality  of  death.  No  man, 
now  living,  has  seen  any  thing  of  this  kind.  No  maii,  well- 
Mentitted,  has  attested  and  recoraed  the  seeing  of  any  thing  of  this 
kind.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Jqshua  does  not  say,  /,  Aa 
writer^  9aw  the  itayiug  of  the  nm,  '  The  writer  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  does  not  say,  /,  the  writer,  saw  the  feeding  of  five 
ihoueand.pjeople.  with  a  jquantity  of  food  thai  would  but  prdinarily. 
tatiB/yfitepereoni.  The  vvriter  of  either  of  the  Gospels  does  toot 
say,  I,  the  writer,  mw  a  man  die,  dead,  rot,  etink,  and  rise  to  Ufa 
eigam.  They  are  tales  told^  like  all  other  wonderful  tales,  that 
happened  once  upon  a  time,  at  no  particular  time,  and  came  ta 
pa9$;  (hat  is,  came  to  paw  at  delusions  over  the  er^uliiy  of 
humanity.  -        * 

If  it  were  in  the  power  of  God  to  invade  the  priaciplea  of  time, 
quantity,  hod  quality,  animal  misery  and  wretchedness  would  be 
complete  indeed.  All  the  happiness  of  animal  life  depends  upon 
prudential  calculations,  as  to  time,  quantity,  and  quality.  The 
Vrhole  principle  of  evil,  the  origin  of  evil  to  animal  life,  is  in  igno« 
ranee  of  time,  quantity,  and  quality,  and  in  the  weakness  that 
cannot  bear  up  against  or  alter  the  regularity  and  imm'uta'bility  of 

S'  hysical  quantities  and  qualities,  that  have  in  Ihemselvias  a  ten- 
e^ncy  to  animal  injury.  It  is  thus  man  and  his  fellow-animala 
are  subject  to  disease  and  death.  It  is  thus  the  physical  inva* 
riably  triumphs  over  the  moral  power:  while  the  povver  in  any 
man  to  work  a  miracle,  would  be  a  power  to^^nsure  his  immor- 
tality, and  to  setup  a  triumph  of  the  moral  over  the  physical 
power,  and  to  put  God  itself  at  defiance. 

I  hope  1  have  maintained  the  position  which  I  undertook  to 
support ;  and  that  1  am  now  justified  in  declaring,  that,  as  far  as 
human  knowledge  goes,  or  has  ever  gone,  so  as  to  be  handed 
down  to  us,  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  A  MIRACLE  IS  SEEN 
NOT  TO  BE  POSSIBLE  EITHER  WITH  GOD  OR  MAN. 

I  leave  the  subject  open  to  discussion,  and  invite  it  Here  we 
are  never  so  far  positively  and  conceitedly  right  as  to  be  unwilling 
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IQ  heiibowii  to  be  wrong.  A  chikl  may  teach»  if  a  child  can 
teach  us.  As  children,  w^  sabmii  to  be  catechised,  assured  that 
nothing'  but  ignorance  fears  or  feels  above  it.  We  do  not  then  say, 
lift  U9  pray ;  but  let  %b  be  catechised* 

NoTB. — Mr.  Carlile  left  the  pulpit  $  but  no  one  seemed  dis- 
posed to  call  ID  question  his  positions  with  respect  to  the  possi- 
hility  of  a  miracle.  One  gentleman,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  think  otherwise,  confessed  himself  staggered ;  but  very  wisely 
aaid,  be  would  take  time  to  think  more  seriously  and  at  leisure  of 
vhat  he  had  heard. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  after  listening  to  a  ridiculous 
defender  of  the  Christian  religion,  Mr.  Taylor  amused  and  in- 
structed the  company,  by  showing  them  the  heliolatrous  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  almost  every  sentence  nominally  ad- 
^dressed  to  God  waa  characteristically  addressed  to  the  sun. 


A  SERMON, 

Preached  on  Sunday  Evening,  December  6, 1829, 

BY  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR,  B.  A. 

Bemg  the  Tenth  of  a  Series  on  the  Internal  Evidences  of  the 
CMstian  Religion,  mi  the  course  of  delivery,  at  62,  Fket^street. 

Subject— -The  Transfiguration. 
A  Demonstrative  Internal  Proof  that  no  suc%  Person  as  Jesus 
Christ  ever  really  existed ^  but  tha$  by  that  prosopopcBia,  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels  intended  only  to  allegorize  the  annual  phe- 
nomena of  the  suns  apparent  course  in  the  visible  heavens. 

The  Text. 

Matthew  xvii.  2.  Km  fA«rf/Aopf  wOn  f/A^'poo-Oiv  avrwy. — And  he  was 
transfigured  before  them  ;  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and 
his  raiflsent  was  white  as  the  light. 

Mark  ix*  2.  Kcu  .piTff*op<^09)  cpifrpoo^iy  aurwy.^And  he  was  trans- 
figured before  them ;  and  his  raiment  became  shining,  exceediqg 
white,  as  snow,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them. 

Luke  ix.  29.  Kom  eyvwn  fy  T«f  v^oowxtaQcu  uvrov,  to  uieq  tou  vpoo-onrDv 
fltUTOV  anpov,  x«»  o  %iijaifna'^^  aurov  Xfvxo«  f(dHrrpaMrr»y. — And  as  be  prayed, 

the  fashion  of  bis  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was 
while  and  glistening. 

^'  He  was  wbtamorphosxd  before  them/'  is  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  St.  Matthew's  text. 

''  He  was  metamorphosed  before  them,"  is  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  St.  Mark's  text. 

"  7%e  form  of  Us  person  (became)  another*'  is  the  literal  rend#r- 
iag  of  8t.  Luke's  text ;  or,  adhering  to  the  Greek  of  the  Syrio- 

No.  24.  Vol.  4.      ,  3C  ' 
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Armenic  codices  of  Cambridge,  fiXKMw&n,  *'  H0  W09  tMm$d  iua  tk^ 
nr%  and  kii  raitneni  was  iumei  into  stars.*' 


I  HAVE  before^  in  tbe  course  of  these  lectures  on  the  intenuJ 

evidences  of  the  Christian  religion,  quoted  that  ever-memorable, 

*bat  most  extraordinary  declaration  of  that  distinguished  scholar 

*  and  critic,  Markland,  where,  in  his  letter  to  Bowyer,  he  ob- 
serves, **  It  amazes  me  when  1  consider  what  strange  overaighte 
have  been  made  in  the  New  Testament,  by  men  of  the  greatest 
learning  and  .sagacity,  in  a  book  that  has  been  read  more  than 
any  book  in  the  world.    What  can  be  the  reason  of  it?    They 

'  would  not  have  done  so  in  any  other  author.    Reverence,  per- 

*  haps,  has  got  the  better  of  common  sense.  I  could  send  you 
instances  that  would  astonish  you."* 

But  it  is  essential  that  I  should  repeat  this  extraordinary  de- 
claration of  so  great  a  man,  in  preface  of  the  extraordinai^  matter 
I  arfi  now  to  bring  before  yOo,  to  shield  myself  from  the  invidium 
of  that  appearance  of  strangeness  and  new-fangledness  which 
people  will  ever,  in  their  own  defence,  ascribe  to  those  who  dis- 
cover to  them  how  stupid  they  have  been,  and  what  astonishing 
mistakes  they  have  made;  where  the  greatest  astonishment  of 
all  is,  to  think  how  they  came  to  miss  of  making  the  discovery 
themselves. 

We  have  grown  old  enough  to  laugh  at  the  simplicity  which 
enchained  our  babtf  wonderment  to  a  serious  belief  that  **  when 
Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall  hear  the  clock  strike  one,  they  come 
down  to  dinner ;"  which;  to  be  sure,  is  as  true  as  the  Gospel, 

*  and  a  little  bit  truer.    But  men  have  not  grown  old  enough  to 
'  discover  absurdities  as  gross,  and  conceits  as  egregious,  in  the 

Gospel  itself,  which  absolutely  escape  observance  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  being  so  gross  and  so  egregious.  Had 
these  absurdities  paid  a  sort  of  respectful  congS  to  our  reason,  and 
been  but  a  little  bit  tcithm  the  mark,  we  should  have  found  tbem 
out.  But  there  fs  often  in  the  very  impudence  of  imposture  and 
egregiousness  of  folly,  the  best  security  against  its  detection. 
The  deluded  party  themselves  have  an  interest,  and  the  strongest 
of  all  interests,  to  protect  their  own  feelings  from  the  mortificatioD 
of  discovering  what  dupes  and  fools  they  have  been,  and  how 
long  they  have  lived  next  door  to  the  Golden  Lion,  without  dis- 
covering that  the  lion  was  not  gold.  There  is  a  bravoism  in 
religious  impudence  which  succeeds  where  inferior  villainy  would 
fail,  which  robs  us  of  our  reason  under  our  very  nose,  and 
paralyzes  our  powers  of  resistance  by  very  dint  of  its  transcendent 
impudence. 

In  our  examination  of  the  Gospels,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto 

proceeded,  we  have  no  where  found  an  appearance  of  historical 

laet.    The  speeches  and  actions  recorded  are  not  represented  as 

those  of  persons  who  had  a  real  existence :  the  speeches  were 

*  QuotMl  In  Pal0oromaic«,  p.  186* 
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•Ml  really «pok«i,  nor  the  actioiift  raally  done;  they  ate  opiy 
imagined  to  have  been  spoken,  and  imagined  to  have  been  done; 
and  so  got  ap  in  character  and  keeping  with  the  imaginary  per- 
aonages  to  whom  they  are  ascribed :  jast  as  the  epeeches  and 
actions  ascribed  to  Death,  Sm,  and  Ckaoe,  in  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost/'  were  never  spoken  or  done :  nor  were  there  ever  such  per- 
•onaas  Demik,  8m,  and  ChoM;  and  none  but  a  fool,  or  one  a// 
mbnmd  and  **  eibomt  ike  krame"  as  to  the  meaning  and  character  of 
the  |)oem*  wonld  ever  dream  that  they  were  real  personages. 
Their  appearing  to  be  real  personages,  and  their  speeches. and 
nations  #tf0mts|^  to  be  wonderfully  natural ,  is  the  tery  circum- 
stance in  winch  the  excellence  of  the  poem  and  the  beauty  of 
the  fiction  consists :  the  more  approaching  to  an  appearance  of 
ceality,  the  more  the  poet's  art ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
this  art,  and  of  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  the  delusion,  we 
drammitMe  our  best  novels  and  romances,  and  adapt  them  to  the 
stage,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  gust  of  working  up  our  conceit  t# 
a  Vslief  that  it  is  all  so  real  and  so  substantive,  that  we  ourselves 
hear  the  speeches  and  see  the  persons,  and  are  present  then  and 
there,  when  all  is  done.  Thoogh,  like  Macbeth's  air-drawn 
dagger,  '*  Tkeree  noikmg  int  ;'*  so  tis 

"  The  poet'i  eye,  in  a  flne  pbreDzy  rolling, 
Doib  glance  from  earth  to  hearen,  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  * 
And  as  imagination  bodiei  forth  the  form  of  things  unknown. 
The  poet's  pen  turns  them  to  shape,  and  giveato  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name**' 

So  the  man  who  sold  razors  for  sixpence  a  score  was  innocent 
of  any  intention  to  deceive  his  customers,  for  he  never  said  that 
they  would  shave ;  it  was  Hodge  that  bought  'em  to  shave  with. 
And  here,  in  this  evangelical  ix)em,  or  dramatized  aetronomy;  we 
have  the  annual  phenomena  of  the  visible. heavens  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  vulgar  conception,  in  an  allegorical  history  of  the 
sun,  the  year,  the  months,  the  days,  the  seasons,  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  all  the  rest  of  it:  of  which  astrological  sense  we  are 
repeatedly  admonished  in  the  terms  of  the  sacred  text  itself,  "Ms- 
TANOBITE,  anitnadvert  ye  I — Don't  be  so  stupid  as  to  aup]M>se  that 
we  treat  of  real  personages,  or  of  events  that  ever  really  hap- 
pened ;  but  turn  your  minds  to  f  Aw  understanding  of  our  epeii, — 
that  it  is  the  theory  of  the  visible  heavens  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  narrative-^it  is  a  picture  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  that  we 
set  before  you,  tke  kmgdom  ofkemen  is  at  hand." 

If  the  failure  of  poetical  ingenuity  has  sometimes  mixed  up  cir- 
cumstances borrowed  from  real  life  so  as  to  confuse  the  allegory, 
and  break  the  thread  of  the  astronomical  signification,  yet  there' 
is  enough  to  identify  the  primordial  basis  of  the  story,  and  to 
place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  for  all  the  excrescencies  that  have 
grown  upon  it,  or  the  interpolations  that  have  been  added  to  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  hiding  or  keeping  back  as  much  as  possible  its 

3x2 
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attrologrical  sigoHlcaDcy^  it  is  iievertb'ideH'pafdy  and  emi^l^ 

ASTROLOGICAL. 

By  Jesus  Christ  is  meant  the  Sun  ;  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
aod  John,  are  meant  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter;  by 
Peter,  Judas,  Andrew,  and  the  rest  of  them,  are  meant  January, 
February,  March,  and  the  rest  of  the  months ;  by  ang^eU  are 
meant  stars ;  by  saints  are  meant  the  genii  of  the  days :  Hewem 
and  Hell  are  but  respectively  the  illuminated  and  obscure  hemis- 
pheres of  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  whose  diurnal  revolutioiis 
render  us  alternately  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Light  and  of  ihie 
Prince  of  Darkness ;  we  sleep  under  the  protection  of  the  Devil, 
and  hold  the  candle  to  him  every  night  of  our  lives. 

This  astrological  significancy  of  the  Whole  Oospel,  though 
every  where  traceable,  bursts  upon  us  with  a  bhtge  of  evidence  In  ' 
the  miracle  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  to  which  I  now 
iDvite  your  especial  study.  Here  the  astrological  sigdificaiicy  is 
uppermoet :  the  terms  of  the  allegory  are  too  thin  to  cover  it ;  so 
that  the  Christian  reader  is  obliged  to  put  a  force  upon  his  own 
understanding,  and  to  deaipaine  to  avoid  seeing  it. 

Our  English  translators  have  lent  their  best  aid  to  keep  up  the 
voluntary  delusion  by  coining  the  word  IVane/igu^iion  iusXetA  of 
MetamorpAoaii ;  and  we  have  it,  that "  He  was  tranefigured  before 
them ;  and  hie  face  did  ehine  ae  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white 
as  the  light"  where  the  proper  rendering  is,  that  he  was  metamor^ 
phosed,  and  the  proper  sense  that  he  really  was  turned  into  the 
sun  ;  he  became  the  sun — he  was  the  sun.  The  metamorphosis 
was  complete;  the  transfiguration  was  through  and  thrbugli. 
The  metamorphosis  was  even  more  complete  than  that  of 
Bryopfe:  for  when 

**  She  ceaned  at  once  to  speak,  and  ceased  to  be, 
And  all  the  nymph  was  lost  within  the  tree; 
Yet  latent  life  through  her  new  branches  reign'd, 
And  lonsf  the  plant  a  haman  heart  rctain'd.** 

But  Jesus  became  a  perfectly  round body,hs  the  sun  is  seen  to  be; 

and  his  very  breeches  and  stockings  were  turned  into  daylight: 

there  was  not  a  vestige  of  humanity  left  in  him. 

But  the  most  im|;)ortant  clue  to  this  allegorical  denoUemem  is 

made  to  drop  out  of  our  hands  by  the  breaking  of  the  connenon, 

and  beginning  the  18th  chapter  just  in  the  middle  of  the  story. 

The  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter  represents  Jesus  as  saying 

to  his  disciples,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  same  Usmdiug 
,  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man 

coming  in  his  hingdom,'*    Then,  immediately  follows  this  mirade 

of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  as  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise : 
.  most  clearly  showing  that  it  was  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  the 

visible  sky,  that  was  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  the  sun  who 

was  the  king  of  that  kingdom. 
This  is  still  further  eacplninad  by  the  eharge  whieh  Jesus  gives. 
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at  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should 
^  tellU  f  no  man  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  a^ainfrom  the  dead;** 
that  is,  not  till  the  next  morning,  when  the  sun  should  have 
risen  again  from  those  ''  lower  parts  of.  the  earth,''  to  which  he 
appears  to  descend  every  evening. 

Mark  adds,  that "  the  disciples  kept  that  saying  to  themselves, 
questioning  one  with  another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead 
ihould  mean/* — Mark  ix.  10.       . 

But  so  measurelessly  stupid  have  Christians  been,  so  anxious  to 
be  ignorant,  and  so  desirpus  to  be  deceived,  that  you  never  find 
them  questioning  one  with  another,  what  "  the  Son  of  Man" 
ahouFd  mean  ;  nor,  considering  how  monstrous  a  conceit  it  is  to 
suppose  that  any  person  could  mean  to  individualize  or  identify 
hitMelf  by  such  a  form  of  speech  ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  should 
mean  to  call  hlmaelfihe  Son  of  Man,  who,  if  there  were  any  truth 
in  a  story  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted,  was  jUst  -exactly 
further  off  than  any  individual  of  the  human  race  from  being  the 
Sonofil/tfii.  ^sk  his  mother  ?  Did  she  say  he  was  the  son  of 
«  man  ? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  Jesus's  speaking  of  himself 
in  such  a  riddle-me-ree  way  to  his  unlettered  and  ignorant  disci* 
pleS|  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  understanding  him  if  he 
4id  so,  the  whole  detail  of  the  Gospel-story  proceeds  throughout 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Son  of  Man  \s  a  third  person-- the 
person  epoken  of  not  the  speaker;  as  in  our  melo-drame  of  The 
Flying  Dutchman,  the  Dutchman  is  the  character  to  be  sustained, 
and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cooke  cooh  it  up  to  suit  our  fancy. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  the  exact  propriety  and  essential  sense 
lind  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  Son  of  Man,  an  involved  admis- 
sion and  discovery  to  our  understandings  (if  we  will  use  our  un- 
derstandings),  that  no  particular  inan>  and  no  real  or  literal  son  of 
man,  could  have  been  intended,  but  a  personification  only  ;  thut 
is,  something  which  is  certainly  not  a  man  is  spoken  of,  as  if  it 
were  a  man,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of 
our  apprehension,  and  thus  making  the  allegorical  personiiication 
the  vehicle  of  moral  instruction.  Thus  we  personify  the  virtues 
of  Modesty,  Peace,  Charity,  and  so  forth,  the  more  impressively 
to  inculcate  the  moral  lessons  of  modesty,  peace,  and  charity. 
We  suppose  and  speak  of  th^se  as  females  and  daughters  of  men, 
>y  the  particular  exclusion  of  any  idea  of  particular  men  whose 
daughters  they  are,  sufficiently,  as  we  suppose,  barring  off  the 
stark-staring  stupidity  that  could  dream  that  we  meant  that  any 
such  personages  ever  really  existed.  Now,  applying  this  most 
obvious  principle  of  all  human  language,  wanting,  as  we  natiiraUy 
should  ^diuXy  some  form  of  speech,  or  phrase,  or  idiom,  to  personify, 
or  bring  down  to  a  level  with  our  ordinary  metaphors  of  lan- 
guage, the  most  glorious  object  in  nature,  the  visible  sun,  what 
else  could  we  call  it  but  "  the  Son  of  Man  ?"    The  po\Ver  of 
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language  can  form  no  better  metaphor,  the  range  of  idea  can 
conceive  no  clo.ser  analogy.  The  noblest  object  we  know  oo 
earth  is  mam,  and  therefore  the  brightest  object  we  behold  in 
heaven  we  personify  and  designate  as  pre-etmnently  **  the  Som  •/ 
Man ;"  that  is,  not  what  any  individual  of  the  human  race  ever" 
hath  been,  a  son  of  man,but  Sol — ihe  Sotui — the  alone — Amixm — 
the  far  removed  from  the  many — the  aegret^ie  and  distinctive  Onk^! 
to  which  there  is  no  other^-the  Man  of  Heaven  --the  pre-eminent 
and  only  Son  of  Man. 

This  figure  of  Hpeech  has  been  actually  umvenai,  and  is  trace- 
able in  all  languages  and  countries  of  the  earth ;  from  the  first 
barbarous  hieroglyphics  of  squeeling  ravages,  who  designated 
the  sun  by  a  circle  of  yellow  paint,  with  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  of  a  man  in  it,  to  the  most  polished  descriptions  of  whicb 
language  has  become  susceptible. 

**  O  tbou  that  with  larpsstiog  glory  erown'J^ 
Look*st  from  Ihy  sole  dominion  like  the  gttd 
or  this  new  world,  at  whose  fight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads  !'* 

There  is,  I  admit,  a  poetical  propriety  and  fitness  in  those  pas* 
sages  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  repre- 
sent the  deity  as  addressing  a  particular  individual  by  the  title, 
'*  Son  of  Man  ;**  and  Wisdom,  as  addressing  the  whole  humair 
race  as  *'  eons  of  men  f**  where  the  phrase  is  especially  chosen  ta 
exclude  alt  notion  of  distinctiveness  or  particularity.  But  I  defy 
any  man  skilled  in  scriptural  language  to  prove  that  in  a  vast 
majority  of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  the  dis- 
tinctive and  particular  phrase  $he  Son  of  Man,  with  its  essential 
definite  article  The  is  used,  that  that  phrase  does  not  mean  the 
.  visible  sun,  or  that  it  can  possibly  mean  any  thing  else  bat  the- 
Ma :  as  I  chaige  the  Christian  clergy  with  egregiously  falsifying 
an^  monstrously  perverting  the  fair  and  obvious  sense  of  the  text 
of  Scripture,  for  the  purpose  of  straining  it  to  metaphysical  and 
occult  meanings,  which  its  authors^  whoever  they  were,  never 
contemplated. 

This  distinctive  sense  of  words,  otherwise  common,  has  re- 
sulted, in  all  languages,  from  the  natural  debility  of  the  human 
memory ;  it  being  found  far  easier  to  attach  some  peculiar  sense 
to  a  peculiar*  application  of  a  well-known  word,  than  to  burden 
the  memory  with  an  entirely  new  one.  And  this  has  been  espe- 
cially the  case  with  respect  to  titles  of  homage  and  honour,  whe- 
ther civil  or  religious.  The  Infant  of  Spain,  the  Monsieur  of 
France,  the  Man  ofthepeofle,  become,  in  their  distinctive  ap- 
plication to  particular  individuals,  titles  of  highest  dignity.  In 
which  analogy,  it  js  seen  at  once  that  the  highest  of  all  digni- 
ties which  human  utterance  could  express,  is  lAe  Son  of  Man, 
the  peculiarly  appropriate  title  of  the  **  Most  High  f*  that  is, 
the  SvN.    The  first  man,  .says  the  Apostle,  is  of  the  eanti» 
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tiirtby ;  the  9€e(md  man,  in  the  peculiarly  lioDourable  sense  of 
that  word,  is,  '^  The  Lord  (that  is,  the  SuN)/rom  Heaven.*' 

It  waiB  not  till  the  Jewish  people  had  learned  the  oriental  forms 
and  phrases  of  honour,  and  had  become  deeply  imbued  with  the 
heliolatry,  or  san-worship,  of  the  Persians  and  Chaldeans,  that 
we  find  them  using  that  beautiful  metaphor  for  the  Sun,  *'  the 
San  of  Man." 

But  in  that  Ohaldee  book,  ascribed  to  their  prophet  Daniel,  it 
occurs  with  its  accompanying  definition,  too  perspicuously  to  be 
mistaken — "  One,  like  the  San  of  Man,  came  in  the  eUmde  of 
heaven"  Where  we  see  at  once,  that  that  likeness  to  the  Son 
of  Man  could  be  predicated  of  no  particular  Son  of  Man ;  as  the 
predication  of  ^  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven"  could  be  predi- 
cated only  of  that  divine  Son  of  Man,  whose  *'  worship  and 
strength  is  in  the  clouds."  And  of  whom  it  is  said,  with  no  less 
astronomical  accuracy  than  poetical  beauty,'**^louds  and  dark- 
ness are  round  about  him — righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  his  throne — He  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot — He 
maketh  his  angels  the  stars,  and  his  ministers  are  flaming  fires.'' 
This  heliolatrous  phrase,  the  Son  of  Man,  being  then  of  most 
familiar  use  and  obvious  understanding,  as  an  epithet  or  syno- 
nyma  for  the  Sun,  we  find  it  occurring  as  many  aa  eighty  times 
in  the  course  of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  very  often  accompanied 
with  explications  and  explanations,  giyen  by  the  speaker  him- 
Sjelf,  to  show  that  he  is  to  be  understood  only  in  an  aetroriomical 
aense ;  and  that  it  is  really  the  visible  sun,  and  the  sun  only, 
who  is  meant  by  the  Son  of  Man. 

Thus,  in  the  3rd  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  we  find  him  ex  plain- 
ing to  that  stark-staring  fool,  Nieodemus,  that  ''  no  man  kath 
aeeended  up  into  heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  in  heaven.'*  Where,  we  must  be 
as  stupid  as  Nieodemus,  if  we  see  not  that  by  **  the  Son  of  Man" 
is  meant  no  literal  man,  to  be  sure,  (for  who  but  a  madman  would 
dream  of  a  man  ascending  into  heaven!)  but  the  Sun;  whicb 
doee,  in  an  astronomical  sense,  ascend  into  heaven,  and  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  yet  continue  in  heaven  all  the  while. 
As  the  Apostle,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippiaos,  explains,  *'  Our 
canvereation  ie  in  heaven  ;"  that  is,  **  all  this  science  of  divinity, 
this  God,  and  Jeeue  Christ,  and  the  Devil,  and  all  the  rest  on't 
that  we  talk  so  much  about,  is  in  heaven."  lt*s  astrological — 
it's  the  science  of  the  celestial  sphere :  you  may  see  it  all  laid 
down  on  one  of  Carey*s  celestial  eplobes.  *'  I  have  fought  the 
goodjight,"  says  the  Apostle,  ''  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith :"  (and  so  have  I,)  that  is,  "  i  have  stuck 
true  to  the  astrological  meaning  of  tlie  Spell.  "  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness^  which  the 
Lardy'  that  is,  the  Sun,  *^  the  ri^leous  judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only/but  to  all  them  thai  love  his 
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APPBARiNd."  And'tfaerey  to  be  «ure,  the  tmmn  of  rif bieouBeii 
t«,  literally,  ^'  laid  up  in  heaven/'  all  rigbt  enough :  the  eorona 
borealis,  or  northern  croivn»  \vith  all  its  start  of  the  Mcond  and 
third  magnitudet^  so  tempting  to  the  ambition  of  these  who  h$ 
their  affections  an  thinge above, not onihings on  the  earth. 

By  oonibrming  to  the  principle  of  interpretation  thus  prescribed 
lo  us,  setting  our  affections,  that  is,  our  yon/iAara,  our  mtiuftfift 
and  understandings  of  tbeae  matters,  or  things  above,  according 
to  which  the  whole  may  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  explainsd^ 
and  not  on  things  cf  the  earth,  according  to  which  there  is  do 
making  either  head  or  tail  of  them ;  and  having  our  convenor 
tion  in  heaven,  that  is,  '*  explaining  every  thing  upon  astnme- 
mical  principles,  not  a  knot  remains  imtied,  not  a  difficulty  on* 
solved,  not  a  perplexity  of  any  sort,  that  admits  not  of  a  clear 
and  convincing  exposition. 

Indeed,  ^e  clue  to  the  whole  mazy  labyrinth  seems,  in  inna- 
merable  passages,  to  be  thrust  upon  us  so  significantly,  that  men 
are  obliged  to  clench  their  fists  perforce  to  avoid  tahing  it ;  and 
are  the  authors  of  their  own  delusion  by  their  resolute  obstinacy 
not  to  understand  what  is  given  to  be  understood,  and  their  de- 
termination to  be  bothered  and  puzzled^  at  any  rate,  rather  than 
be  instructed. 

Dolh  this  offend  you  f  asks  the  hierophant  of  the  spell.  fFluU, 
and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  vp  ishere  he  was 
before?  which  I  myself  have  seen  him  do  upwards  of— (bat 
bold !  I  am  not  going  to  let  every  body  know  how  many  21st  of 
June's  I  have  se^n).  *'  It  is  the  spirit  that  quiekeneth ;  the 
.  flesh  profiieth  nothing :  the  tcords  which  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.*' — John  vi.  63. 
.  Could  any  words  more  plainly  tell  us  that  it  was  not  a  son  of 
man  having  flesh  that  was  meant  by  the  Son  of  Man,  and  not 
any  preternatural  ascending  into  heaven,  but  the  natural  ascend- 
ing of  the  sun  in  his  annual  course  in  the  ecliptic,  which  the 
boobies  themselves  saw  every  year  of  their  lives ! 

The  people  answered  him,  '*  We  have  heard  out  of  the  kur 
that  Christ  abidethfor  ever!  and  how  sayest  thou,  the  Son  of 
Man  must  be  lifted  upl  Who  is  the  Son  of  Man  t  Now,  I 
pray,  observe  the  rejoinder : — ''  Yet  a  little  u?hile  is  the  light 
with  you:  walk  while  ye  have  the  light*'  And  *'  Awake  thou 
that  steepest,'*  cries  the  indignant  Apostle^  *^  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light" 

It  is  the  Christ  that  shines  upon  you,  the  visible  sun  in  the  fir- 
mament of  heaven,  that  is  the  <Son  of  Man,h.nd  which  must  of 
course  '^  be  lifted  up,*'  and  reach  his  highest  grade  in  the 
ecliptic  eveiy  year.  It  is  the  bum  which  is  that  Son  of  Mao 
which  '*  must  suffer  many  thittgs"-«-mttst  seem  to  be  put  to  death 
in  the  winter,  and  to  rise  again  in  the  eummer  ;  and  who,  when 
be  shall  overcome  the  sharpness  of  that  annual  deaths  dotb 
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'f  open  ibe  kiAgdem  of  heiiven  to  all  beliavere."  How  could  ye 
theoy  reasoDB  the  Aslrologue,  be  sodeftd  drunk  in  fanaticism,  and 
M  damnably  atopid,  as  to  take  the  aublime  myaticism  of  alle- 
gorical astronomy,  in  the  sense  of  a  vile  Jewish  legend,  and  con- 
Ibond  **  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory*'  with  the  Lord  of  "  any  old 
OLOTHES*' — a  Jew  for  a  God — a  Holy  well-street  omnipotence- 
salvation  by  a  Jew — those  satires  on  humanity ;  and  we  are  tgr 
be  indebted  for  our  eternal  salvation^  and  to  cry,  O  ^tpeet  Je^ 
sm!  to  one  of  the  family  of  the  scratohing,  long-armed^  bine-  . 
faced,  ugliest  gentleman  of  the  menagerie  1  Damnation  would 
be  better. 

It  is>  however,  a  relief  from  the  burden  of  such  an  obligation 
as  our  priests  would  lay  upon  us,  to  be  able  to  convict  them,  as 
we  can,  of  having  overplayed  their  own  game.  They  falsify 
their  own  scriptures.  They  do  not,  and  cannot,  stand  by  the 
authorities  they  pretend  to  rely  on.  They  are  obliged  to  sup- 
press the  palpable  and  apparent  sense  of  Scripture,  and  to  bring 
in  sophisticating  quibbling  and  strained  interpretations,  which 
the  ordinary  scope  of  language  would  never  allow,  to  make  their 
Cate  seem  to  be  a  reality,  and  their  heroes  to  have  been  human. 

The  transflguration  of  Christ  (a  part  of  their  Gospel  that  they 
would  gladly  be  rid  of)  stands  there,  in  perpetual  demonstration, 
that  the  Gospel  is  not,  nor  ever  itself  purported  to  be,  of  any 
higher  character  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  ;  that  its  pretended 
events  never  did,  and  never  couUty  have  happened ^  and  that'its 
pretended  personages  are,  aU  of  them,  metamorphoses. 

The  mystic  scene  is  represented  as  taking  place  on  the  top  of 
a  high  mouniain,  and  in  all  three  of  the  Evangelists  is  arrange 
as  a  prologue,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  proper  yqderstanoLng 
of  the  mystical  or  astrological  phenomena  of  the  tragical  scenes 
which  are  to  follow  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  the  cross  And 
passion,  the  precious  death  and  burial,  the  glorious  resurrection 
and  ascension,  are  all  of  the  same  nature  as  this  metamorp)iosis ; 
that  is,  they  are  purely  astrological  figments,  that  never  really 
happened  to  any  real  personage,  but  are  the  allegorical  history 
of  the  sun  passing  through  the  zodiacal  constellations  of  the  winter 
months,  seeming,  as  it  were,  in  ihe  cold  garden  of  November, 
to  sweat  his  blood  out  in  agonizing  efforts  to  produce  a  cheerful 
ray,  to  have  need  of  comfort  or  aid  from  an  angel  or  star,  and  to 
die  at  last  in  the  fogs  of  winter,  descending  "  tn^o  the  tower 
parts  of  the  earth,*'  inhumed  in  the  sepulchre,  or  cave  of 
Mithra,  for  the  three  darkest  days  of  December  (which  yire  dnd 
in  the  calendar  of  Julius  Csesar  were  sacred  to  Phoebus) ;  but  at 
length,  bursting  as  it  were  from  the  bonds  of  death, "  because  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it/*  on  the  ^5th  of 
December,  the  priestesses  of  the  sun,  '*  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary,  comings  to  the  sepulchre  early  in  the  morni^g,^n 
the  first  day  of  the  week,''  that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  sunV 
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renewed  aoouai  period,  discover  that  he  is  no  longer  in  hb 
wintry  sepulchre.  The  two  fixed  stars,  or  angeU  from  keavem^ 
that  sat  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  son's 
lowest  point  of  declension,  that  is,  "  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  lain/'  determine  the  astronomical  fact,  that  the  sun  has 
^ined  a  decree  that  he  has  distanced  their  positions ;  they  there- 
fore bear  wiineM  to  the  glorious  truth,  that  he  haa  risen  again. 
As  sings  the  Psalmist,  that  "  the  glorious  majesty  of  the  Lord 
shall  renew  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his 
works."-*Psalm  civ,  80. 

The  ^tefiil  husbandman,  delighted  with  the  assurance  which 
the  position  of  the  stars  has  guaranteed  to  him,  unlocks  the 
stores  he  had  laid  up  in  fearful  apprehension  of  a  perpetual 
winter,  and  spreads  out  his  Christmas  banquet, 

'*  Assored,  thooj^h  horrori  roond  his  cottage  leiffo, 
That  spring  will  come,  and  nature  smile  again.'* 

Or,  as  explains  the  Apostle,  ''when  he  ascended  upon  hig^h, 
he  led  captivity  captive ;"  that  is,  he  locked  up  the  key  of  the 
pantry-door,  that  there  might  be  no  more  locking  up  of  the  pan- 
tiy,  **  and  gave  gifts  unto  men,"  that  is,  Christmas-boxes,  minee- 
pies,  and  plum-pudding,  in  pledge  of  that  moral  benevolence  and 
liberality  which  the  physical  compliments  ofthe9ea9on  indicate 
toman. 

The  priests  or  dealers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ekiea  never  fail 
to  assure  us,  that  *'  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
ABOTB,  and  Cometh  down  from  iho  father  of  lights  ,*"  that  is,  the 
Sun.  Upon  which  they  found  their  right,  to  cry  «nacA«,  and  to 
have  their  Easter-offerings  paid  to  them,  upon  each  successive 
return  of  the/olAer  of  lights  to  his  annual  position  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  from  whence  he  commences  his  summer  reign  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  clergy  never  yet  wanted  a  good 
excuse  for  good  eating  and  drinking ;  they  always  pray  that 
their  preachments  **  may  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  good  living'." 
But  this  astronomical  sense  of  the  Gospels,  which  is  indeed  its 
original  and  only  sense,  and  which  I  contend  appears  in  the  fair 
and  unsophisticated  reading  of  any  twenty  passages  of  those 
Gospels,  for  one  that  can  be  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  such 
a  sense,  was  too  simple,  too  philosophical,  too  intelligible,  for 
the  wonder-loving  and  blood-sucking  savages  of  salvation.  They 
wanted  crucifixion  in  right  earnest.  They  wanted  the  tragedy 
to  be  no  joke.  They  wanted  it  to  be  true.  They  wanted  the 
man  to  die,  to  die  very  dead.  They  called  for  the  nails,  the 
spear,  the  scourge.  They  wished  to  see  their  God  sweating-  ia 
agony,  writhing  in  torture,  struck  like  a  dog,  scourged  like  a 
slave,  and  hung  like  a  thief.  They  would  have  all  the  Calvary 
of  it,  or  they  would*nt  pay. 

**  Cruci  hieremns,  sanguinem  sugimus,et  inter  ipsa  redemp- 
totis  nostri  vulnera,  figimus  linguam,**  says  St.  Cyprian.—*^  ^r 
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9tick  to  the  cr&u ;  we  suck  the  blood  ;  and  Ml  out  ionguei  h^  tke  ^ 
very  ioounde  of  our  Redeemer."  Thus  the  Christiaii  clergy  were 
often,  in  their  own  defence^  obliged  to  give  up  the  astrological 
and  real  meaning  of  the  allegory,  and  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
those  more  artful  impostors  who  were  running  away  with  the 
trade,  by  pandering  to  the  ferocious  tempers  and  unconquerable 
stupidity  of  the  mob,  by  gospelling  them  in  the  grosser  sense,  and- 
givine  them  theatrical  exhibitions^  and  not  unfirequently  reai 
muraere,  as  exempliflcations  of  the  story  of  the  crucified. 

To  something  of  which  horrid  nature  there  is  but  too  plain  an 
allusion  in  the  remonstrance  of  that  bloody-minded  man,  St. 
Pan],  to  his  converts  of  Galatea.  *'  O  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath> 
bewitched  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose 
eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified,  among 
you." — Galatjans  iii.  !• 

There  is  no  language  in  any  part  of  Scripture  so  strong  and  so 
emphatic  in  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  real  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  real  crucifixion  as  having  really  happened,  and 
been  traneaeted  and  been  **  set  forth,"  and  been  "  evideni,'* 
and  been  **  before  their  eyes,"  and  been  ^*  among  them,"  as 
this,  which  is  predicated  of  the  Galatians ;  i^monep  whom,  we 
know,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  crucified,  that  he  had  not  been 
set  forth,  except  in  some  such  horrible  gladiatorial  spectacle,  and 
had  not  been  before  their  eyes,  and  had  never  been  seen,  nor 
been  among  them,  at  all. 

With  what  reason,  then,  can  an  historical  and  *literal  sense  be 
put  upon  the  circumstances  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  where  the 
astronomical  sense*  is,  in  innumerable  passages,  positively  as- 
serted ;  where,  in  every  passage,  not  excepting  one,  the  astrO" 
nomieal  sense  solves  all  the  difSculties  and  discrepancies  which 
can  by  no  other  sense  be  solved,  when  an  historical  and  literal 
sense  cannot  be  given,  and  never  has  been  given,  to  the  fi^r  more 
decisive  and  positive  statements  of  the  Epistles  ! 

There  is  a  physicial  possibility,  and  a  perfect  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  optics,  that  the  oblique  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
should  produce  a  great  splendour  oi  appearance,  and  magnify 
the  size  of  an  object,  seen  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  as  our  poet  de- 
scribes the  resplendent  appearance  of  an  army  under  such  circum- 
stances, 

**  Hie  settiofr  sun  with  yeUow  radiance  lighted  all  the  piaii^ 
And  as  the  warrior  march'd,  each  burnish 'd  helm, 

Corslet  or  spear,  glanced  back  his  gilded  beams  ; 
The  hill  they  climbed,  and  hailing  on  lis  top, 

Of  more  than  mortal  height,  towering  they  seem*d, 
A  host  angelic,  clad  in  burning  arms.'* 

A  similar  lustre  of  appearance  is  described  by  Josephns  aa 
attaching  to  the  person  of  King  Herod,  who  took  his  opportunity, 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  to  present  himself  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  m 
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a  diess  covered  with  silver  spanffle^^  and  in  that  aiUre  made  an 
oration  to  tbe  people/ who,  wilTing  to  flatter  ro^al  vanity,  ex- 
olaimedy  "  It  is  tbe  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man  !'*  Tbe  con- 
ceit was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  was  tberefore  adopted  into  the 
allegorical  romance  of  the  twelve  months ;  that  is,  the  4Qt9  of 
tki  Apoititt,  which  is  tbe  natural  sequel  to  the  Gospel,  or 
romance  of  the  sun ;  in  which  we  have  it  with  the  added  circam- 
stance,  that  ''  tb^  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave 
not  God  the  glory/' 

The  circumstance  of  tbe  voice  out  of  the  cloud  which,  Matthew 
oays,.  said,  ''  Thu  U  my  beloved  Son,  ia  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ; 
hrnr  ye  him.:" 
.   Which,  Mark  says,  said,  **  ThU  U  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  him ." 

Which,  Luke  says,  said,*'  Thie  ie  my  beloved  Son;  heat  him  /*  and 

Which,  Peter  says,  said,  "  T%is  ia  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased/'  (2  Pet  i.  16.) 
most  at  once  demonstrate  the  fabulous  character  of  the  whole 
Gospel  story. 

By  a  curious  congruity,  it  happens  to  be  a  broken  clause  of 
this  ridiculous  text  in  the  2cd  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  gene- 
rally chosen  as  the  text  fitted  to  be  prefixed  to  sermons,  discourses, 
or  treatises  on  the  evidences  of  the  Chrii&ti.an  religion,  where  it 
stands,  •'  ff^e  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables/'  Very 
well  1  o'God's  name,  very  well ;  if  that  were  '*  the  be-all  SLod  the 
end-air*  of  tbe  text;  but,  unluckily,  the  text  is  not  finished 
without  bringing  up  the  drollest  proof  that  ever  was  in  the  world 
that  they  had  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  inasmuch  as 
that  their  fables  were  indeed  not  cunningly  devised  ones,  but  so 
grossly  stupid,  and  so  egregiously  absuni,  that  iEsop  and  Ovid 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  them :  the  reason  of  a  cbiki  of  ten 
years  old  might  see  through  them,  and  the  imagination  of  a  boy 
of  twenty  might  devise  better.  Fables  indeed  they  are,  as  gross 
as  Cinderella,  or  Red  Riding-hood,  or  Jack  Sprat  and  bis  Wife 
and  his  Cat;  but,  God  knows,  not  cunningly  devised  ones. 
Cunning  is  but  little  called  for  to  deal  with  the  fools  that  buckle 
the  imposture  on  themselves :  who  will  take  tbe  greater  absur- 
dities for  the  greater  beauties,  tbe  most  monstrous  impossibilities 
for  the  most  convincing  reasonings — who  be-priest  themselves — 
who  like  to  be  deceived,  actually  like  it,  and  like  it  all  the  more 
the  thicker  you  lay  it  on. 

I  challenge  the  world's  history  to  the  disproof  of  the  fact,  that 
this  transcendentalism  of  folly,  this  triumph  of  absurdity  over 
reason,  and  of  the  grosser  absurdity,  whatever  it  might  be,  over 
every  other  absurdity  that  was  not  quite  so  gross,  has  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  characterized  and  actually  constituted  the  principle  of 
faith,  Christianity  drove  Paganism  off  the  stage^  only  because 
Christianity  was  more  absurd  than  Paganism :  the  Gospek  beat 
iOvid  s  Metamorphoses,  because  the  Gospels  were  more  monstrous 
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ibao  thee  IM^etamorphosea:  the  Trinity  beat  the  Unity,  because  it 
waft  three  to  one;  and  nabody  that  could  count  three  could  imdec- 
staiJid  it.  . 

11  did  very  well  for  a  time,  and  was  very  grand  and  sublinieb 
when  they  had  turned  tbe  Almighty  into  a  little  baby ;  and  tbene 
to  be  sur^  stood  the  "  Lord  ihy-God,  thai  nuide  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea,  and  all  thta  m  them  is,"  with  his  finger  in  his  moutb, 
squalling  for  lollipop.  He*d  a'  been  a  pretty  boy  if  he  hadn't 
squinted.      -         . 

Bnt  you  see  there  was  just  room  enough  for  one  other  turn  to 
turn  up  a  conceit  yet  more  monstrous  than  this  5  so  said  the 
priests,  £>amn  hkn,  lefa  turnhkn  into  a  bit  of  bread,  and  eat  Inm* 

And  now  nothing  on  earth  is  so  solemn,  and  never  pulls  the 
priest  so  long  a  face,  as  when  he  comes  it  with  bis  "  Body  of  em 
Lord  Jeeus  Christy  which  was  given  for  you,  preserve  your  body  and 
soul  unto  everlasting  life.  Tahe  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that 
Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  Aim  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with 
thanksgiving:"*  *'  And  here's  a  cup  of  blood  to  wash  him  down 
with." 

And  are  these  reverend  divines,  who  are  fruitlessly  struggling 
to  put  a  figurative  or  symbolical  sense  on  language  which  the 
greater  body  of  Christians  at  this  day,  and  the  whole  Christian 
world  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  never  understood  in  any  other  than 
the  most  gross  and  conntda/ sense,  to  charge  us  with  perverting  or 
straining  the  scope  of  scriptural  language,  or  of  an  unfair  or  un- 
generous application  of  their  own  adopted  prtnciple^-that  where 
there  was  all  the  evidence  in  the  world,  and  the  uncontradicted 
testimony  of  all  the  Christians  in  the  world  who  sealed  the 
avowal  with  their  blood,  and  shed  the  blood  of  millions  of  tbefr 
fellow-creatures  who  but  intimated  a  doubt  of  the  reality  of  th^ 
•fact^ — that  fact  was  yet  a  lie  !  and  where  they  swore  that  they 
'''had  seen  with  their  eyes,  had  handled  with  their  hands,  and 
pressed  between  their  teeth,**  the  substantial  fiesh  of  Jesus  Christ, 
there  was  no  svch  thing  ? 

Are  not  we  I0  be  allowed,  upon  the  showing  not  merely  of  a 
figurative  or  metaphorical  sense  put  upon  the  language  of  scrips 
tore,  but  of  the  literal,  unstrained,  grammatical  sense  of  that 
language  itself  (that  literal,  unstrained,  and  grammatical  sense 
harmonizing  with  the  apparent  sense  that  runs  through  the  whole 
Scripture  from  beginning  to  end,  and  harmonizing  with  the  moilt 
rational  and  probable  understanding  of  it,  where  no  other  ^lense 
whatever  will  do  so),  are  we  not  to  be  allowed  to  mainteiti  that 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Lord  and  Lord  Jestts 
Christ,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  all  other  periphrases  of  the 
same  personification,  is  meant  no  more  than  the  Sun,  the  king  of 
glory,  or  of  brightness--*the  glorious  Apollo,  whose  fructif;^n^ 
rays  produce  every  thing  which  we  eat  or  drink,  and  by  whose 
*  TMs  lo  the  msnner  of  a  sertain  hocus-pocus  performance. 
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iBsplnittoo  and  vital  waraiik  oor  minds  ue  \ 
k  refreshed,  "  as  oor  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wioe.^* 
''  I,  Jesos,  AM  the  bright  and  morning'  star,"  are  his  pwn  words 
lo  his  Evangelist  in  the  RoTolation.  *'  Hereafter  ye  shall  see 
heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  asoeoding  and  desoeoding 
npon  the  Son  of  Man/*  is  bisown  promise  to  bis  diaeipleNallMUiiel^ 
who  certainly  saw  no  other  Aillilment  of  that  promise  than  wimt 
we  may  every  one  of  as  see  when  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
leaves  the  heavens  open  to  oor  view,  anj  we  see  the  stan 
descending  opon  the  snn  as  he  sets  in  the  west,  and  asoendiiig 
before  him  in  the  east.  "  We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and 
are  come  to  worship  him."  What  star  coold  that  be  which 
ascends  upon  the  Son  of  Man,  hot  that  which  rises  before  liim» 
and  announces  his  approach  ? 

**  Fairest  of  ittrs,  letst  in  the  trsin  of  night. 
If  better,  thou  Ijelong  hot  to  the  dtwn^- 
Sore  pledge  of  day,  that  erovn'st  the  avllisf  nom 
With  thy  bright  eirclet,  praiie  him  In  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  tliat  sweet  hoar  of  prime  I*' 

•  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  is  his  testimony  of  himself 
to  Pontius  Pilate.  Assuredly  not ;  it  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  visible  starry  heavens,  of  which  he  gives  a  still  further  ex- 
plication in  the  portion  of  his  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the 
high-priest,  '*  I  adiure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  me 
whether  thou  be  the  Christ ; '  that  is,  the  sun.  **  Thou  bast  it : 
and  thou  shalt  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.*' 

And  we  have  even  his  own  express  forbiddance  that  we  should 
understand  or  believe  Christ,  or  the  San  ofMam^  to  be  in  any  real 
sense  a  person,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  seen  by  some  wb^  not 
to  be  seen  by  others.  "  If  any  man  shall  say,  Lo  I  here  is  Christ'; 
or  there,  believe  it  not ;  for  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the 
east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  be.  And  then  shall  the  tribes  of  the  earth  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and 
great  glory.** — Matt.  xxiv. 

You  see  the  language  actually  labours  to  exclude  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  the  visible  sun  as  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Ckrut  and  the  Son  of  Man.  As,  again,  when  the  sun  is  described 
as  literally  ascending  into  heaven,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Montkopeiij  or  ^ctt  of  tie  Monika,  we  are  told  that  *'  there  etoed 
Jwo  men  m  wkiie  apparer — that  was,  two  clergymen  of  the 
established  church,  priests  of  the  sun,  in  their  white  surplices, 
**  which  alio  saidy  Yo  men  of  Galilee,  wh^  siand  ye  ga%ing  up  Uio 
heaven  ?**  As  much  as  to  say,  Ye  gauky  fools,  what  gape-seed 
are  ye  sowing  now  ?  '*  Tide  same  Jeeue,  which  ie  taken  up  from 
^fou  inio  heanen,  ehail  ee  come  in  iihe  manner  ae  ye  have  eeen  hungo 
mto  heaven,*'    In  likk  mannkr — or  rpwot.    Yes,  indeed  ;  it  is 
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•f  rpevoy — "  by  the  game  TROPK  ;**  where  the  AtemkmKt  and  Umi 
Jewsy  and  the  c&ming  ogam,  is  admitted  to  be  an  ordinary  comtn^ 
and  going  affair,  and  any  preternatural  or  extraordinafy  tense  of 
it  18  expressly  excluded ;  in  a  trope  only,  or  figured  speeeb,  they 
•called  ihe  nxmJesui;  in  a  ^roj9tf,  when  they  saw  the  sun  rise 
4^hey  saw  Jesus  rise ;  and  by  the  sane  trope,  when  they  saw  the 
nn  rise  agamj  they  would  see  Jesus  rise  again: 

*'  And  he  said  unto  the  dUciplei  (that  is,  to  his  puvUe,  the 
eehoian  who  were  studying  astronomy),  the  days  wul  come 
when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  ye  shall  not  see  it;*^Luke  xvii.  22.   Those  days  are  actually 

*  come  now  :  we  have  not  had  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
that  is,  a  pleasant,  sun-shiny  day,  or  not  above  one  or  two  of  them, 
for  this  fortnight. 

''  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,**  says  the  Psalmist,  **  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.**  By  un$dom,  in  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  always  being  meant  "  the  wiedam  which  ie 
from  above;*  that  is,  the  science  of  astronomy,  which,  as  every 
body  knows,  depends  upon  accurate  calculations  of  Tims  :  for 
unless  you  keep  a  good  almanac,  and  number  your  days  correctly, 
you'll  make  grievous  mistakes  about  your  kingdom  of  heaven. 

So  the  epithets,  the  "  Redeemer*  and  "  the  Lord  of  Hoete,* 

that  is,  "  Lord  of  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven,**  no  where  to  be 

found  in  the  New  Testament,  are  peculiar  to  the  Sun,  who  every 

spring  takes  the  year  out  of  pawn,  **  that  we  may  know  that  the 

high  God  is  ont  Redeemer;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  niime.** 

And  when  we  grow  impatient  of  these  damnable  dark  November 

and  December  days,  *'  we  will  lift  up  our  eyes  unto  the  hills, 

from  whence  cometh  our  help.**    Thus  the  sun*worshipper  and 

the  Christian  are  found  using  the  same  words — 

*'  Lord,  oaiiffe  thy  face  to  thine  open  oa ;  lift  up  the  light  of  thy  eoitii- 
tenancr.** 

PhoMpkore  redde  diem-r*^  Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  city :" 
'*  Whose  conquering  ray  may  chase  these  fogs  ; 
Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  day !" 
*'  As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  shades. 
When  heated  by  the  chase. 
So  longs  my  soul  for  thee,  O  Lord, 
And  thy  refreshing  grace." 
And  who  t^e  Devil  think  yon  (7  beg  the  Devifs  pardon)  were 
those  two  pretty  angels  from  heaven,  whose  faces  shone  like 
iittie  tune,  and  who  sat  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot 
where  the  body  of  their  divine  Master  had  lain  ?  Not  Gabriel  one 
of  them,  for  he  was  an  archangel — that  is,  a  star  of  the  firet  mag" 
nitude ;  but  they  were  two  of  the  teatchers,  "  the  holy  ones  from 
heaven,*'  who  are  under  that  name  expressly  described  by  the 

•  prophet  Daniel—''  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers, 
^  the  demand  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  ones,  to  the  intent  that  the 
living  may  hnow  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  hingdomr     The 
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dSoe  of  CheM  0ntth^s,  or  CAaHies  of  ike  nighi^ .  \xixijg  to  seo.  the 
MMMigh  home  io  bed  in  decent  time,  «pd  to  e^ll  bi«i  up  in  ti|e 
morDiDgc.  And  there,  oq  ihe  cejestial  sphere,  vfUl  y^u  -iM»e  tbe«e 
two  watcheri,  8tan  of  the  fieoood  AQd  the  third  magoitades,  the 
Owmma  wad  Delia,  the  Qoe  on  the  h^d and tbe.otheroii  the  c^orf 
of  the  Sagtiary,  which  faa^peos  to  be  the  sign  of  the  ppblic-house 
in  which  the  Mo9t  Hlgh^  when  he  goto  into  a  low  f^ay,  spends  his 
long  winter  evenings.  In  bis  *^  FittliQr's  house  ^re  mapy  man- 
sions;" but  if  you  waet  'to  kpow  where  Jesus  Christ  is  at  this 
moment,  **  you*i|  find  him  drinkii^  at  the  Sagitary." 

If;  then,  jt  was  a  just  conclusion  of  C/icero,  tba(  the  Grecian 
ApoUowas  no  leal  personage,  but  a  personification  of  the  Sun, 
.  '^  beOaiise'the  atlfitm^tes  ascriji^  to  that  Apollo  did  so  wonder* 
fully  agree  thereto,'*  can  it  be  a  less  just  conclusion  that  the 
barbaj^ih  Jkc  the  h^\\  t^rnunal^  i^r.  w^ose  jQWie^  i»  Us 
fmaking  Jb^vs,  mtained  in  ttie  Gri^k  IIQX)Y£,  betrays  its  MliDo- 
Gtmm,  barbaaotts,  monkish^  Latin  origin),  is  but  another  version 
of  tlie  same  fiction  ? 

That  actions  and  speeehefli»  and  reasonings  and  sitoationa,  aod 

,  eharaotecand  drcumslanee,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  barbarian 

fiction,  and  many  of  these  perhaps  drawn  from  real  life ;  and  that 

the  names  of  the  four  seasons,  twelve  months,  and  so  on,  should 

be  disguised  by  the  substitntion  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Lukoj  John, 

Peter,  Jamea^  Thomas,  and  so  on,  will  no  more  conceal  the  alle- 

goiioal  conceit  from  a  shrewd  observaqce,  than  the  speeches  and 

'  nsasoniDgit  of  l^hcebus,  in  the  Metan^rpbose^  0.f  .Oyidj.  in  vvhieh 

'.the  attendant  evangelists  and  dif(ptp^i9  mtajn  their  properaaia^ ; 

V9hm 

"  The  Ckid  sUi  bigb,  eictUed  V^  a  t^l|9P^ 
Of  bluin?  If  ems,  witli  purpiii  g^rmf  nU  on  s 

The  Hours  10  order  ranged  on  either  hand, 

And  Days,  and  Moaths,  afwt  Yeari,  and  Agss  staKa^>  . ' 

Here  Spring  appears,  with  llow*ry  chaplets  bound ;  '   ' 

Here  8«itfiper,  iir  her  wheatea  garland  CFuwnV  \    - 

Here  Autamn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear ; 

And  hoary  Winter :8hi vers  in  the  rear.'* 

Thus  every  cirsBmstance  and  evetry  iota  of  the  Gospel  atoiy 
resolves  iuto  an  astrological  solution^  and  adpiits  of  no  other 
possible  solution.  An  astronomer  may  be  a  hypocrite,  and  he 
may  be  a  Uar ,  but  he  cannot  be  a  Christian. 

**  Fond,  Innpiona man« thlak^st thoo  the mistfrdoad    <      .   ' 
Raised  by,  thy  folly,  hides  the  orb  ef  day  7  , 

To-nroifow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  Warmk  the  nations  -with  redoubled  rsy.** 

'  .  -  • 

UnuntlA-  B8T  Cawthago. 

,  ■(!!    ii'Rii  ,it'i"i;i  ■!  iH'inni».nMP'iwif>iii.     ...Ji  igggggpfg 

'i^rlaiedsad  PdlAlshkl.  ay^csAH*  CAauiii,  08;  Flest^Slraeli;)  wbBSteall 

.  ,  CoiniaBiiiesti4pt,!9oi|| pHiid,  ut  Tfespr  c^nce,  are  re^aesM  to  be lill.^ 
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